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A char-) a Pr a full a Chandra Ra ) 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray. the last of 
the intellectual giants of Bengal, has passed 
.away in. Cnleutta at .the^ripe age of S3.’. A 
Scientist 'of .the fifgliest' order, he was -also an 
educationist, a patriot, a social reformer. '"Hi? 
whole life a as dedicated to the cause of suffering 
.humanity. The heart of this cclcbiatcd scientist 
flowed with the milk of human kindness’. .He 
- lived ’a single life and gave 'away in charities 
whatever money he had earned. The Calcutta 
University was the' recipient of a princely gift 
of over two lakhs from him. On Achaiyu Ray 
having signified his intention *of vacating the 
Chair of Palit Professor of Chemistry -on* the 
Completion of his GOth year in 1922, the Senate 
requested him to continue for another five years 
in the interests of research.* He accepted the 
offer but desired that his Salary* from thcabove 
date onwards might be utilised - for the expan- 
sion of the Department of Chemistry, both 
General and Applied. He finally retired frdm 
the Chair in 1937 And his salary for these fifteen 
years was funded. Scores of educational insti- 
tutions owed their continued existence to his 
munificence and hundreds of poor students had 
been able to build up a ‘career through his silent 
.charities. 

* He was a patriot from his student days. 
.While a research student at the Edinburgh 
University, he published a small book, India 
Before and After the Mutiny , which created 
quite a stir. in England. The Scotsman took 
notice of this book by an Indian student and 


admired it. This book proved to be a landmark 
in the life of Aeharyn Ray. 




Acliaiya Prafulla Chandra Ray t 


Acharya Ray has proved to the world, in 
bis History .of Hindu Chemistry, how advanced 
India had been in the field of chemical research 
before the dawn of Christian 'civilisation What 
Sir William Jones realised Acharya Ray proved. 
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tlW Sanmi V He J?* DLlo ^ STS®, 1 of institutions and preaching 'the gospel of Swadeshi 

nut »'f*m in if i.ir ii ," l ‘t ,l i / or ?F, 1,1 T t,e Brahmi riiroughout the last 21 year* of my life 

ciuwithm! Imlf of Yla^r Jlr • * * ins [V*' if *‘ ns keen n, V custom to ppend on an average 

Sidhnrn 1 Hrlhm q rc IJtwpwty to tlic ft couple of l 10 ur.s in the innidnn in nil «ca*on* 

AM,,,™ , SnillltJ m his Inst Mill. of the year which practically does away wit!, 

,-n 5 !■ . services to the cause of the necessity of recouping my energies by an 

scientific research in India arc well-known, exodus to the hill stations." In his life the truth 
Ills laboratory was a nursery for the foremost of Goethe's great saying has been fully realised : 
scientists of motion India. He priced the “ Time is htSnitdy long, if no u,o it fully, most 
icputation of mb pupils more than his own. It tiling enn ho got within its compass.” 
was his u*iin] practice to publish research papers * , 

under the joint authorship of himself, mid his The New Paper Control Orders 
pupils. This proved to be ft gicat encouragement T i,. i> nr , ‘ n „ (l7 „ \ r\ ^ i 

to the young students and stimulated their spirit ,, in! fc/eSntnd °mis l°l Ord^reer.X 
of research and thus lie nmv tmlv he enlld 11 e 1 , | r t- 0 ntrol (Distribution! Order recently 
I n Father £i SSL'S, i„ l,£ promulgated uad immediately brought into force, 

EJ & Xx: 

ewrsity Professoe of Chemistry ' In MW. after tS^S^ta ollvLmn" 

Science, Aehaiyo ^‘wns ".SpjMifp- ^ ^ 

lessor of Chcimatrj. He Hived the Suencc / or *>ojjn)j«ijJ« the whole country in 

College, he lived in the Science College and lie t | ic nin tj cr Q f educational activities i* this: 
breathed i us last at the premises of the Science WJlflt ^ hl |0 bt . , Mlr ^ d Rm i pm0 nt.d 
College. The presence. of this \cnci able Guilt j s COIlMim piion of paper for jnirpo*t’* which. hue no 
had sanctified tile Temple nf Science and luid immediate national \aluc. Tor instance. « romimhr 
made it a place of pilgrimage.’ m the I* mj *l» may like to print a booklet of trsti- « 

Aelmrya Hay believed thnlVicnec should ~ 
be utilised ns ft ready handmaid to industry. fo ^^ c „ fwnphloi of Jim statement or rl.ifemeM«, 

To translate tins idea into. action, he founded of wlu<h nimnuiric* or the full text have ntro-wh 
the Bengal Chemical and Phanimceutienl Work*, Hppciml in the Press. 

one of the foremost chemical manufacturing Had the, Government been sincere in their 
concerns of India today. He was abo intimately ’‘desire to stop publication* of this kind, they 
connected with n whole host of other industrial ehouldjiavo Hone ®o in January 1943 by mean* 
works IManv of 'the imhi*triar f fnterpriscs of of H’cufic ottlcts. Nothing of that soi l "as dune. 
Bengal had received his disinteicsted guidance They jwrmitted mushroom growths hath jit the 
and help in the early struggling periods of their publishers’ line and in the field of journalism 
existence. It wits a purely patriotic motive that Anybody with a pull could «‘nit a new join mil 
impelled him to npplv his knowledge of cliemi- and anybody in touch with an mwnipiilous 
try t„ the cause of industry. • . paper denier or nulls sale-man could git ton- 

' Aeharya Hay had n°dyi>nmic personal, ty of paper for his publication*. Now ’ «kcii the 
and was a very netive worker till only a f.w climax has been leached, all me "ought to lie 
years hark. During the North Deign! Flood axed— we should rather ":iv guillntmeil legaril- 
of 1022 when ho was sixty, a correspondent of le&* of standing and utility . 
the &5tr «SS 'while giving a vivid The l ies- Nate state- that the economy 
aerount of his relief work in the North Bengal measures had been under he Govern llent a 
floods stated that he had henril a European consideration s mcc February last. It states : 
tmvinsr * If Mr. Gandhi had only been able' to Tho wononiy mra-ure* pmpcurd m tin* OnW Inv* 
create two more Sir V. C. Rnye lie would have b-cn under Gou mmrot's <o**idmiion since lc-bniuy 
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and during the* mtcncoing montlis, officials of the Indus- 
tries and CimI Kopphrt Department lia\c studied the 
provisions of the more drastic Paper Control Order in 
Britain and liave had informal consultation with one 
of the leader* of the Indian paper industry. 'Hie 
Order is thus the result of mature thought, ami it is 
assirted that however irksome this lie at present, any 
failure to implement the measurr#i contained in it 
would result in four or five months in a very serious 
breakdown. 

Not a tingle 'member of the interests and 
industries going to be affected by the Order had 
been consulted, beyond one chosen “ tender of 
the paper industry. 1 ” " Mr. F. Borton, Manager 
of Messrs. G. Claridgc & Co., one of the lending 
printing firms in India, observed in the course 
of a Press interview * “ I think I am right in 
saying that it has also been drawn up without 
taking the opinion of one practical printer, 
publisher or businessman from the whole of 
India.” Not to speak of any previous consul- 
tation, proprietors of periodicals and publishing 
and printing concerns have suddenly been con- 
fronted with a fait accompli which threaten* 
their very existence. Not even adequate time 
for readjustment had been given. 

The Orders are totally unworkable beyond 
all doubt. According to Mr.*R. E. Hawkins 
of the Oxford University Press nnd Mr A IV. 
Baker of the Longiflans Green <fc Co., the present 
Orders are too rigorous. The Timea of India 
observed in an editorial, " While no one will 
deny that there must be economy .in the u«e of 
paper, the drastic terms of the economy Order, 
even if they can be operated in. jlieir present 
form, must cause serious rcpcrcussio'ns ” The 
Commerce, Bombay, writes, “ How drastic the 
provisions arc can be gauged by the fact that 
users of all paper other than newsprint arc 
suddenly told that they must reduce their paper 
consumption by as mUcIi as 70 per cent.” Mr. 
E. C. Murphy, Manager of Messrs. Thacker & 
Co., told a respresentative v of* the Bombay • 
Chronicle that not only publishing houses but, 
manufacturing stationers and printing houses 
are affected. Illustrating the effect of the Orders 
► on his own firm, Mr. Murphy stated that' 
Thackers would have to work their press 
either for three months in the year or terminate 
the services of 75 per cent of their staff. Mr. 
Padamshey of the Padma Publications said that 
the Order will bring the publishing and printing 
trade in India to a standstill. 

The Times of India and Commerce both 
consider some of the provisions of the Orders 
as unworkable The Times declared that, " from 
the practical point of view, the rule that printers 
and publishers may use only one-twelfth of 30 
per cent of their 1943 paper consumption each 


month is unw-orkable.” The Commerce points 
out : “ Equally unworkable in practice is the 
clause relating to assignment of advertisement 
in the issues to be published hereafter. The 
authorities direct that all papers should reduce 
the space they assign for advertisements to 50 
per cent or the average percentage of the basic 
period whichever is less. This may be done, but 
will the 30 per cent paper or any special quota 
allowed permit of at least this percentage of 
advertisement, space being consumed ? Our 
calculations go to show that it will not." No 
consideration has been given to the effect of 
this order on long-term advertisement contracts 
TIn& Order strikes nt the root of the sanctity of 
contract and might be construed as conflicting 
with the Indian Contract Act. The fact that 
advertisements have seasonal fluctuation* and 
arc not evenly spread over throughout the year, 
have also been completely ignored. 

An examination of the statistical position 
of paper supplies leads one to the inevitable 
conclusion that a drastic cut as the Ordei s im- 
pose is not nt all -warranted. The Prc*s Note 
gives the productive position ns follows : 

Production now elands aa low as 30% of the 
nornul. The Order accordingly lays down, that the 
tun-umnuon shall be reduced to 30%. 

Before the war. production in India was about 
G0.000 Ions j early War-time pressure brought it to 
the peak figure of 100,000 ton*, but owing to shortage 
of fuel, transport and raw material, it is now jbout 
70000 ton-. 

The first significant fact that strikes one is 
that While production has fallen by 30 per cent 
use uf paper has been cut down to 30 per cent, 
i c , a 70 per cent cut has been imposed to justify 
a 30 per cent drop in production. India u«cd to 
iu)|>ort 1,22,350 ton=, including- 50,000 ton** of 
newsprint, which came down to about 15,600 
tons in 1943. . While thus the available supplies 
dcclied, the Government’s requirements mounted 
by , leaps and- bounds. A not inconsiderable 
amount was exported on Government account. 
The.Govemmcnt’s consumption of paper has in- 
creased from a pre-war 20,000 tons to 70,000 
tons now The Commerce says, " The Govern- 
ment’s requirements take away practically the 
entire available supplies today. Thus the civili- 
an consumption has already been virtually 
reduced from its pre-war consumption of 80 per 
cent of the country’s total supplies to 18 per cent. 
If the public is asked to do with 30 per cent of * 
its consumption hitherto, it means that the 
public has to be content with 30 per cent not. 
of 100 per cent supplies but of just 18 per cent. 
In other words, it has to be content .with less 
than 6 per cent of its pre-war consumption. 
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fZ'to t!t 9 iS offrot„!™r fh ° f "" y PUWic ’ %r ’" ch is in *»* rontrat 

, AWrifiL the Rente, m ust Ehc '™ *° tllc «*"■ 

shoulder tho rcsponsibilitj' for the falling offin fl», n n«7iW c / 

production nnd the decline in import, I’roduc- 1 , Secom,ar y Education 

tjon fell off for bungling jn coal nnd the moving i m ^ en Sol 

Qf \W IffiftB. As TtgHrfs imports, Towards the close of the five month session 

the scandal is more glaring. Not only that -no specially after the Secondary Education Bill was 
serious -at {erupts have been made to secure more introduced there with the avowed object of 
shipping space, but tho Times of India has made getting the Bill passed this session, the Bengal 
a startling disclosure that the, tonnage of .paper Legislative Assembly had a stormy ’ career. The 
allocated for export to India from Britain has opposition to the Bill was. daily gaining in 
not been fully taken up, not became of shortage strength till the very existence ot the present 
of shipping space but duo to' fnsujficfcnt import. Ministry was threatened. With great difficulty, 
licenses having been issued. There 'yet remain - solely with tho help of European votes, the 
sources of supply to be tapped which have not Ministry had somehow staggered out of thc-first* 
yet been properly and fully done. '• ' ' no-confidence motion, and had to face two others 

Equally startling is the revelation made by when all. of a sudden the session was abruptly 
Mr. Murphy of Thakcr & Co. He told the prorogued by. the Governor. 

Bombhy Chronicle that the Control Order 'on Apart from the signal failure of the Ministry 
newsprint led to tho accumulation of two years’ to provide essential food and fuel for. the people 
stock. The present Order, if it .were broucht- within reach of '.their purchasing power, the 
into force, would have'’ the some effect. Nq Secondary Education Bill had provided t he main 
attempt whatsoever has been made to increase point of contention against them. The opposi- 
te production of hand-made paper by affording tion to the Bill has been systematically strong 
Government help* to. this industry. s Somc help, aod quite in keeping with the parliamentary 
(o this industry would certainly have increased tactics adopted /in' any democratic legislature, 
production to a substantial extept- But instead Opposition to this Bill has "been country-nide, 
of doing anything of the kind, the Orders would every educationist having denounced it ns being 
seek to deal a death blow, to thi« industry ns reactionary and retrograde. ( 

ivell - ' Neither the present Ministry nor the present . 

0 nf C TnKmTlmn.« T !lll C lh(. n jSio(IioilU A]/ home “ mlnd is <l,ot ,hc Present Lrgi-laturc 
out of notion Almost nil the pc * - , i, as been composed on a communal basis of sepa- 

reccpling the- very few Jrlio afo «Wc to run clcctomtcs n ith the addition of uoijrlltnpc 
their journals at a heavy loss would in iffll i case <m f ^ commu „itics, and that it has been 
have to throw out on the streets Ml Pfr cent ot draftcd six tl , ousand rai | cs aKay by and ,i lc 
their employees. Even their pay for the notice oJ a cJass of peopIl . whosc polo o)l j C ct is 

period would mean :a considerable mss to uic (o k i ndia under subjection nnd to stifle all 
proprietors. In any case, 'tens o thousanc s o ssivo Inovcm e n ts in Bengal. The recent 

workers nnd operatives, with lug specialism * i(a(ion t j, c prorogation of the Assembly 
training would -be out of-work and stn J K* * e ccins to use to be useless ns the Constitution Act 
notice has been taken of the volunt ary re, onomw. . {gelf hag bcpn dra r te( y to suit the purposes of 
imposed upon themselves by most * the Government, and not for giving expression 

siblc journals, iiu response to uppeaw mnoe tQ p - ub j ic opinion j n the country, 

the Mills afid the Government, ^. n i \ ® - The allocation 'of scats have been glaringly 

of the high prices and scarcity* oipap ... unjust. Besides giving the Muslims undue ad* .» 

a journal that has already rcduc *V . mlT » vantage, the European scats have been allotted 
below 70 per cent of its pre-war n^rrna j, w oma ^ ^ most arbitrary way y Tho European 
have to make a further reduction or I •* p 0 p U j a ^j on j n Bengal is something of the order of 
whereby its size would be only * P . onc j n three thousand but they have been given 

the normal. -This would effect 11 ciy . .... 25 «eats in -a House of 250, or 10 per cent of the 

journal ns it would not be able to P total. Tins allotment has been made with the 

.with its readers — most of whom I* .y . _ b i e object of enabling the European Group to hold 

■subscriptions in advance — nor wo nrfvcr- tho balance of power in the interest of the 

to honour the contracts made wmi im. »u v E . This tbcj \ ] jave faithfully done and 
tisore. No consideration has been shown to uic 
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have ^ all along maintained those Ministries in 
power who allowed themselves to be utilised as 
their tools. For the first time in the history of 
Bengal Legislature, the Huq-Syamaprasad coa- 
lition grew independent of Euro|>ean votes 
This naturally alarmed the Imperial interests. 
Their downfall was brought about by means 
which had every appearance of being question- 
able. The present Ministry was finally instilled 
in office by Sir John Herbert against whoP 3 d 
was openly alleged that in this respect he had 
acted as the Chief Whip of the European Gf°up 

This Ministry, which is itself imreprcsc n ta- 
tivc, has no title to bring in a measure in tho 
name of the people and to. claim. that people 
desired its introduction. The undue and 

indecent haste with which the Secondary Edu- 
cation. Bill was sought ^ to he rushed, led tho 
people to think that the European Group w-ere 
not sure of the stability of this ministry end 
wanted to deal a death blow to the educating 
advancement of the most progressive province 
Within the period that their present tool? If 5 , 
naained in office. 

The debate on the no-confidence mt>ri°n 
against Mr. B. P. Pain has revealed the 
European attitude. Mr. Hendry, the Iead<! r of 
the European Group/said : 

If the no-confidence motion succeeded, it vf®uld ■ 
bring about the fill of the Muslim League Coal 1 * 10 ** 
Ministry and the creation of circumstances m \*hicn 
either the Opposition would be called upon to J orm 
a new Ministry or Sec 93 would be introduced a S' 1111 , 
and tins time probably til! the end of the war 
until it was possible to hold a general election To 
Both of these they were strongy opposed. 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjec challenged 
this statement and said that Mr Hendry had 
hinted that if this Ministry w'ent out of office 
the Opposition would never come into p 0 w er 
and that Sec. 93 w ould be applied and- continued 
till the end of the war. The strong oppos>t|on 
of the European Group against the formation 
of a new r Ministry can be well understood 

Mr. "Hendry’s* declaration tantamount? <e 
saying that the British vested- interests, who 
control the Government in this country, 
never recognise the inherent right of the. Parlia- 
mentary Opposition to come into office by 
throwing out the Ministry’ in office specially 
when that' v opposition consists 'solely of .the. 
people of the country who refuse to be utilised 
as tools in British hands. 

The motion of no-confidence against Mr. 
Pam was lost by a majority of 13 votes, the 
Opposition having the Indian majority with 
them. Mr. J. N. Basu, the hoary -headed liberal 
leader of India who has always acted on the 


dictates of his own conscience and who has for 
long been ill, attended the Session in a stretcher 
at the risk of his life, to record his vole against 
the Ministry’.' The daily .organ of the Rutish 
interests in this province could only make a 
weak comment on the vote, pleading for compro- 
mise, while this same newspaper, in its editorial 
on March 30 last year, commenting on a division 
in tho Legislature in which Mr. Huq won by a 
majority of ten votes independent of the 
European Group, wrote : “ So narrow an escape 
is in practice a defeat.” On September 30 it 
characterised opposition Jo the Nazimuddin 
Ministry as “ low r level politics.” 

Tlie Europeans, by their own actions, are 
hacking at the root of 'their own commercial 
interests.' The politics they arc playing are 
understood by the mass, people today It is 
no wonder if they range themselves some day 
against the British interests, for which they will 
have nobody but themselves to thank. The 
utterance of Mr. Hendry’ .betrays s\ very poor 
equipment and reflects a school of thought which 
today is hated all the world over. In a public 
meeting convened to protest again«t the Gover- 
nor’s order of prorogation, Mr. A. K Fazlul Huq, 
Lender of Opposition in the Bengal Assembly 
and Mr. K. S. Ray, leader of the Congress Party, 
explained the role of the European Group in the 
Legislature. Mr. Huq said : 

Tbe Bengal Cabinet now consists of Minister* 
who are no better than noddle poddies whose only 
object is to save their skm and continue to be in 
power. It is bureaucratic officials who hold the fie’d 
Here in Bengal we have got to tackle the bond who aie 
masquerading in 'the name of Ministers but who are 
no better than shoe bearers and boot hekers of the 
European in India, official and non-official, and whore 
sole object is to keep themsebes in power at the 
sacrifice of evt-ry other interest but their own 

Mr. Ray said : * . 

The Bnti*h Imperialism had adopted new tactics 
in their colonial policy*. The British colonial policy 
Jan! down that the British Government should not 
directly, handle the. affairs of the country, but would 
remain behind the scene and pull the strings m such 
a way that British v ested interests were never allowed 
.to suffer. All the dirty things must have to be done 
by some other agencies. That tool was for the time 
being the Mu«hm League. It was therefore the duty 
of every patriotic Indian to expose this imperialist 
game. And for that reason it had become necessarj 
for the Congress in Bengal to take part m parliamen- 
tary affairs. 

Sir Nazimuddin on European Seats 

Speaking in the Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly, Sir Nazimuddin, the Chief Minister, made 
a startling statement on June 23. In reply to 
the charge that his Ministry was dependent on 
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Kuiapeun wiles, i, c said, “If tliev were 
here, we would lmvc another 25 Muslims,” 


SV„Ki„ II 1, n 'ais-btafeincnt calls for a reply. 
mi n rl,' i! ru !, ' nK '-‘ w' t ' 1 i l! '' t '" c " crt allocated on 
?,r„n, r l l i y " rc, <H ,t « 1 communal basis, not i„ 

P,r imrlion to population. .Muslims were given 

sn° u" f “r" V 0, ‘ sc “f 25 « and Hindus only 
. ** Ihe distribution were made in proportion • • • - 

to population, the Hindus, even on a weighted mcre ? sc 1 m expenrfitur, 
; 5 to 55 basis, would have got 99 ognirnt 120 f r ° • ,n<k ‘ x of e f 5cic ‘/' c '>’ 
I he Europeans got 25 Knits ; n In . a P° (,r country like 


M- iiitf.v uol and abo ' c jJ! a deep 

idrSnili ' / ' lhc ‘ ,r w, * b(,s ' ^Pirationa and Lest 
!hS ,vnir an< L un ,. earnest determination t0 work (or 
wwi/ , 0n tll « , onc hand, such an administration 
Z r iutt tonal and, oh -the other hand, must be of 

,. / l,lC fi’ lC * C , material available in the country ire c from 

-Muslims were given cani ' n \ t " (,l > *' cton«« and narrow prejudices, neither 
‘ * exploiting nor the wettm of political corruption. 

Mere expansion of officers and staff and 
expenditure of money j§ seldom a 
of efficiency, more often the rever-e. 
Europeans got 25 scats a JtJiouidiTn respect in - a J>oor c0llntry Jike Iiulia is more than a 
of population they were one in 3000 If the < T 1, . nc , ) vas | c tax-payers’ money for the pro- 

25 European seats were filled up by the people v,Mon of Job ' huntcrs> 

of this- province, even on the present arbitrary ?/ie Coal Position 

bn^te, the Muslims cannot claim more than 15,' In reply to a question by Mr. K. C. Ncogy, 
leaving at least 10 for the Hindus. For argu- in the Central ' Legislative Assembly, Dr. 

incut s sake, even granting the 25 seats to Ainbedknr had stated in March 1943 that the 

Mudinw, Sir Xiuimuddin cannot claim them all drop in. the production of coal had been so 
for his Party. Beginning from the general elec- slight that no detailed ’enquiry had been held 
turns in 1937, the League Party could never pull ’into its cause. In November of the same year, 
more than 50 Muslim members within it- fold in reply to another question by the same gentle- 
out of 120. The position is still the same today, man, Dr. Ambcdkar admitted that during the 
Almost half the Muslim members even today first five months of 1943, the drop was slight, 
are in the opposition. Again, Sir Nnziinuddin but from June onwards it has become more 
should not be so obdurate as to overlook considerable. Tfiis proves that Heads of 
the fact that in spite of thicr demand for a 55 Departments in New k Delhi arc unable to look 
per cent majority, and in spite of the British even two months ahead of what k going on just 
Government's desire to back them up in this now. 

demand in payment for sci vices rendered through Hr. Ambcdkar then said : “ 1940 was the 
disruptive activities, they were granted 120 out peak year for coal production. Since .then pro- 
of a total 250 seats, so that Muslims by them- duction has fallen slightly year by. year. The 
selves could never form on absoluc majority fall assumed serious proportions from June 1943. 

Compared with the corresponding months' of 
Deterioration in Civil Services 1942, the output In Junc, Ju|y and August of 


n . , . . , this year fell by about 353000 tons each month 

Presiding over a Conference of tenants and n . Jj{Je g cptcmber shoim} „ decrease of 299D0C 


people of Simdcrbans, Hr. Bijay Biimri Muklicrji "f 1943 , nVcrious coidcX 

Advocate, Calcutta High Court and retired , v „- 3 experienced all over the country. It was 
Director of Land Bccords and Surveys of lien gal, at { n ,jtt C cf on more than one occasion by Govcrn- 
’ discussed the progressive deterioration in the mcnt . po k OHncn that raisings had dropped 
quality and character of the sendees in the mo j n j y <] llc to shortage of labour. Othei diffi- 
Givil Administration. The following is an ex- cu [jj cs jj^, maldistribution of wagons and step- 
ract from' his Presidential Address: motherly treatment were alleged by Indian 

The ad min I strat he machinery “nntc-diluvion’ in in jne-owncrs. European mine-owners complnin- 
1017 is still more out 4 of time and tune to-day. U . pr j, nar j]y about the Excess Profits Tax and 
j.roof Lc needed tlm tragedy of the Bengal famine w 3^9 conl pclIed the Central Government to grant 
KdlSm^m'fnor draws' Hsinspiration' y concessions in this respect by means which 
from 'the environment. If a historian has to record a nmo untcd to a virtual hold up of production. 

\ erdict on India and on Uengal he must record th« -p| ic Coal Qo^o) Scheme recently cmin- 
thc most ouWanding change m the ! K Ms rioted envisages (1) more production. (2) fixation 

“ 5 * 5 . n"d (3) the distribution of the entire 

Kid of hemp built UP, mviporatal ami to oulput , throupl. Rovemmentn - orcamsations. 

meet tJie needi t>f a growing and modern State An steps, both wrong and half-hcartedl} 

fnnWtc.1, incom.pt.ble, HBemnl I»H* ,j„„ c , ,„„y lead to a second crisis. 1’ricos 

r, '!mk mTm m bare been feed nt n linpliMt.nl fashion 


lrator i<» in** knowledge y* .»*•*- , 

balanced knowledge of their mental, moral, 


interests concerned. ‘Production problem can- 
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not be solved until a final solution of the labour 
problem. The small Indian owned mines, on 
the fringe of the coal area, had not- suffered 
acute shortage of labour as they were nearer the 
villages from where miners could be brought. 
Their chief manufacture is domestic soft coke 
It is the bungling in distribution which has 
seriously affected them. The first step the new 
Coal Commissioner, brought down here from 
England, did was to stop wagons to these small 
collieries. This unjust order has of late been 
modified to some extent, but it has raised an 
apprehension in the minds of second class mine- 
owners that after having increased the output 
of Government owned and other big European 
collieries to a limit of 35 million tons a year, 
the small mine-owners would be asked to close 
down on the ground' that it would not be possi- 
ble to transport so much coal. The distribution 
of coal through the existing channels should 
never be interfered with. More labour may 
surely he induced to the coal funds if higher 
ivagcs are given and living conditions arc made 
better. It has been stnted that the mining labour 
runs away to the constructional woik under- 
taken nearby by the Government or the Military 
There is no reason why this should not be pre- 
vented by the payment of more attractive wage' 
and terms of work. That the labourers are drawn 
away to other fields proves that they are willing 
to work but that at higher wages than what they 
get at the mines. 

That Imperial interests were predominant 
in the coal affairs was proved when it was 
revealed that some months ago when the British 
coal strike was going on, the British Govern- 
ment granted shipping space for canying coal 
to South and West India only in exchange of 
fir«t class coal to be utilised for bunkering at the 
cost of Indian industries which consumed fiist 
class coal. 

British Fertiliser Mission for India 

A technical Mission from the United King- 
dom headed by Mr. G S. Gowing of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, together with one 
other member of the same company and one of 
the Power-Gas Corporation, the latter represent- 
ing the Association' of British Chemical Plant 
manufacturers, will visit India to advise on the 
production of artificial fertilisers for increasing 
food supplies. 'The Mission, acting for the 
Government of India, will undertake the 
following : 

1. Itn estimate and report to the- Government of 
India on the technical problem involied in the manu- 
facture of Sulphate of Ammonia in Bnti-h Jndn m 
quantities up to 350,000 tons per annum. 


2. Recommend, in the light of the raw materials 
and power available in India, the most economic 
method of manufacture. 

3 Indicate the approximate capital cost of the 
print or plants to be installed, and calculate the ap- 
proximate cost of operations and production of finished 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

4. Recommend the most suitable site or sites for 
the erection of the plants concerned, taking into 
account the raw materials available and the most 
economic distribution of the finished products. 

5. Estimate the amount and approximate value 
of plant which it will be necessary to import from 
outside India miking the fullest possible use of 
material* and labour available in India. 

6. If. for any reason, it should appear that 
nitrogenous fertilizer in a form other than Sulphate 
of Ammonia can be more satisfactorily manufactured 
under Indian conditions generally or locally, consider 
and recommend from a technical point of view, the 
rao-t economic method of manufacture of such alter- 
native fertilizer. 

7 Estimate the capital and operating cost of 
manufaetuie of such alternative nitrogenous fertilizer. 

The Imperial Chemical Industries holds the 
monopoly of supplying fertilisers in India and 
as such it has a vested interest against any 
scheme of production of the commodity in India 
We do not know how far their recommendations 
will be based on the genuine needs of this 
country. The Mission, as usual, is all British and 
does not contain any Indian Chemist in it. From 
a speech of Mr Lyttlcton in the House of 
Commons, it 'appears that the despatch of this 
Mis«ion has been dictated more from Imperial 
necessitv. Mr Lyttleton said : 

If we could increase the fertility of Indian agri- 
culture at a greater rate than the fertility of India’s 
population wc should not only hare conferred a benefit 
on India but should ha te created a market which 
would absorb some industrial products uhmh, at this 
\lagi oj her economic life, India cannot make herself" 

W hat Congress Governments Did for 
Fertiliser Industry in India 

Ur V S Dubey of the Benares Hindu 
Cnnersity, m the course of an article published 
in the Leader, has stated in detail how ener- 
getically and systematically the Congies* 
Governments had been trying to solve the 
fertiliser problem by the establishment of 
Fertiliser Plants m the country under expert 
guidance He states : 

The Congress Goi eminent as soon as it came in 
power reali-cd the importance of synthetic fertiliser 
indu«tr\ for' India. The Bihar Government with Dr. 
Sved Mihmood a* Minister for Industries was very 
enthu-ia-tic about it. The U P. Government was 
equally anxiou*. The writer was entrusted by the Bihar 
Government" to work out details for, starting this in- 
du-trv. A scheme was worked out with the help of 
Dr. Fausrr of Italy, whose patents are being exploited 
for the manufacture of ammonia in majority of the 
countries of Europe and America, and who w a much 
higher anthontv than any pre-ent English expert. 
Detail- were settled and quotations obtained. Various 
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.iy™' 5, ™ “"M wT«'S E in'hjT.. 17 ‘tT, d , ine ’ Einc - AugU5t lw2 - Hc 

rJ&at ffts T a ^ on , thu r a ! 1 f ! ,Ko y** 

rrum»i" t And the nriiiRm a member of the committee | n ^ 0J,, ka>, Calcutta and Patna and was reguiar- 
Malimwvl I b _ c flnd Dr. Byc<l ly ln touch wt}j the Bombay Secretariat. She 


But for the inefficiency of the Government which come “? 1943 the permission of the Bombay 

a . . tho Congress government, the industry Government. AH this must have been in the 


I I , , V *V 1 bMiwuiwaUj 111 C JlUlUStrj - ““'V.iimwii, ail L 11 I 3 UIUSI 

to Bihar IS^STh-lS r twt.ffn r ^.'5 a 5!,?^- V ,e ' ^enrJv? ? fnow ' J « l ffc of the police and the C. I. D. as site 

is not an obscure person. 

Very recently a similar case of ‘ absconding r 
has come to light in .Calcutta. Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Ray Choudhury, an ex-Mayor of Calcutta, was 


in Bihar was to have 200-ton per day plant or COOOO- 
ton capacity per annum. 


Possibilities of Fertiliser Industry 

Analysed ...... 

l-rof. Dutoy, in summing U|.,.mm!v f[K the pi ?f c "‘ Hl , u ,“ <lcr «?. *>• *• ? llles *P c »" ncl ; ti “) 
possibilities of the industry : ‘ . ' vlll> “ P ub )“ meeting. The police obtniued 

Tlie eurprWng thing is that the matter is quite " arrant against him on the allegation that he 
rimpl«* amt ample data exist to select out the places ww absconding. Subsequently the police with- 
Jor jack and (very province in about a week’s time, drew* the charges against him and he was 
During Ja«t October when* the writer. was spin ap- discharged. In discharging him, the Chief 

preached by pome capitalists to work out the plant , i 

.he found that the farms like ‘Eumaff’ from England ^ rc l 1( e P9 °^ r .9 a observ ed : 

were rendu to supply the plant. A Rood deal of data „ BO < £ - “ ha “ °A “*9f Choudhuiy my a Mention 
obtained beforehand was revised. Had the freedom "f «»«* the *** * hat although he (Mr. Roy 
ta ci.™ for /)« Hu api taMv to or Mr the phot “TjW’o is ,v ,r. cl “ l ‘ ! S 
in October la.; or lnd the Government been mbit d r i 0t ** J hs c , T ,hl T tf 
and nnvious to tncklo the problem, the qvnlm. of «■» * 8” nb^mdins Send cop; of Uu ■ order In 

importing the plant., noitltl havfbcen tclllcd month. „ ® 1 p '' n rt k,Ti Ir .’ ,]v 

ago. Bill in.lo.id of that thing. went. on voiy leisurely ,f”SL 1 r 11 * , po t b) Jul> S ' a 10 “ } 

indeed, ami now experts have come on the assumption ~ wa * uonc ‘ * 

that we require their guidsneq and do not know how Gandhi-W avell Correspondence 
to tackle the problem. I am perfectly sure that the , 
conclusions reached bv the provincial Government and After 

cannot be altered by the experts called by the Indian The Gandhi-Wai c/I correspondence has been 
Government. . 4 before the public -in this coumiy for some time 


again one year for the plant to be set un. Such is the p 0r f cc {{y clear. 'The Quit India resolution, which 
efficiency of the present Government that wliftt the ^ perverted by political hostility, has 

Con*!*. Omcramoil ^ do to lh».ii«hj /ul j } .' Kv-pteined. - It merely means end 

meant to the people who had no motive to dis- 
tort its meaning— “ Leave us to ourselves to ^ 
manage or mismanage our own affairs.” The 
Indian Social Reformer has pointed out that 
such a demand involves no reflection on any- 
body. A plea for freedom needs no offset of 


trv m one and a half years m normal, times, the 
existing Indian Government JiM failed to do in tnia 
time of great stress . , . 

And now, an» all-British Mission is bcin< 
imported to guide t is. 

Orissa Back to Autocracy 


After tinkering for some months with the rj-^ccs. 
shadow of a false democracy, Orissa pocs bac Si nC e his release, .«yc« m mm m-imu 

to the old autocratic rule. The GovernorfaiJcd 0andhi jj soUg[)t t0 fi n d a way out of the presen 
to keen two out of a total of three Ministers dcadJock - He desired an intemew with tin 
iww The consequence of* a winte«5, Viniw , v i^ord Wavell has turned down lu: 


together. The consequence - 
devoid of if definitely majority of following m 
the Legislature, -cannot bo otherwise. - * 

fF ho are Absconders ? 

Air, P. D. 'Tandon, in ^ letter pnbhshwl 


frail health, 
'cut 
the 

Viceroy. Lord Wavell has. turned down his 
request that cither he should be allowed to con- 
tact the members of the Congress Working 
Committee or be permitted to discuss the entire 
question with the Viceroy with a view to con- 
vincing him and the Government of the bona- 


by the ^ ”mtcd”Sot'"he J hnd fidi-s of his (Gandjiiji's) intentions. 


S'uohcta Kripalnni, it was i 
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Asia Cannot Remain Half Free 
and Half Slave 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of 
the U. S. A., in a pamphlet entitled Our Job in 
the Pacific , says that the prosperity and freedom 
of the United States ore linked with the prosper- 
ity and freedom of Asia. In lus view, the whole 
complex situation in the Pacific must be re- 
examined in the light of many new tactors, such 
as the rise of China, the new relationship of 
Russia and the United States, the twilight oi 
Empire in the East, and the claim of Australia 
and Xcw Zealand to a voice in Pacific affairs 
He also cites two great economic changes : the 
drive in ’the East Jot industrialisation and the 
development in the West of substitutes for agri- 
cultural raw materials formerly imported from 
Asia. An extract from the USOWI summary of 
his book is given below : 

H To-d iy the people of the East are on the 
march. We can date the beginning of the march from 
1911, when the rc\ olutionary movement among the 
Chinese, inspired by the teaching of J»un Yat-ecu, 
overthrew the Mauchu dynasty and established a 
republic, Thu was the first time in history tlut an 
Asiatic people set out courageously toward attainment 
of democracy — go\ eminent of tfic people, by the 
people, for the people, through elective representatives 
of the people. . * 

• The march is continuing throughout the confusion 
and destruction of the present war. The 'knowledge 
of good and evil* hft-s spread to all peoples. They Will 
no longer be denied the good things. There is no 
tumiog back without disaster and safety lies in spread- 
ing the benefits of modem industrialisation with a 
foundation of agricultural efficiency. 

"The question of colouial emancipation isn't onlj 
a question of pohticjl freedom, but also a question 
of economic adjustment, because of the tested interests 
whose economic advantages are ‘entwined with the 
colonial status. Our coming victory may give us a 
unique opportunity to solve this kind of problem if we 
nuke it one of our guiding principles that economic 
measures applied to the recovery’ of colonial regions 
have as their primary’ -aim not the restoration and 
rehabilitation of the old vested interests, but the 
creation of a c ound economy beneficial to the people 
of the region.” 

The United Press of America reports that 
referring to India, Dutch East Indies, Burma. 
Malaya and Indo'-China, Mr. Wallace asserts 
that Asia cannot permanently remain half free 
,and half subject. He adds : “ It is not to 

our advantage to perpetuate this division, but 
to see that an orderly process of transition takes 
place so that the area of free Asia will grow and 
that of subject Asia continually dimmish... 
Every step taken by China towards political 
democracy after the war will have a tremendous 
effect on the political trends in other Asiatic 
countries and if the time comes ichcn democratic 
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China can co-operate with Free India the trend 
towards freedom in Asia will be assured." Writing 
on discrimination against racial minorities, he 
says: "Our own country docs incalculable harm 
to the cause of freedom in Asia. The force of 
example is greater than any number of righteous 
pronouncements. Our interest there should be 
a ladder of evolution upward out of colonial 
subjection and coolie economics to self-govern- 
ment economy, opportunity and reward." 

Pearl Duck on War Aims 

Every great mistake ha» a half-way mo- 
ment, a split second when it can be recalled and 
perhaps remedied, writes Pearl Buck. She says : 
“ We are at that moment now m this war. 
It may be still possible to relate the past to the 
present with hope of changing the iuture, by 
asking how we have failed, so far, in our war 
amis ? ’’ But she points out that war aim* were 
never declared. Promises of military action, 
given on occasions since the Casablanca Con- 
ference, cannot properly be called war aims. 
She says : 

It is a difficult question to answer when vve consider 
that these war aims luve never yet been stated with 
authority except in the vciy general terms of the Foi3r 
Fcetloms. 1 do not include the Atlantic Charter, for 
Prune Minuter Churchill early limited its applcation 
to Europe, and tills is a global war. I do not include 
the statements of Vice-Fueudent Wallace, since he 
does not hold primary power and since he has been 
so heartily contradicted both by action and lack ol 
action, ’lhe only statemest of global war aims, then, 
by any \\ c c tern leader. Ins been President Roosevelt’* 
Four Freedoms. 

The Four Freedoms remain the sole statement 
yit given of our war aims But I take it that it is 
the constant and peacetime aim of any democratic 
government to make secure for its own citizens freedom 
of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from fear and 
fueduin from want. 

If we are fighting for these freedoms ‘everywhere 
in the world” that is for peoples who do not have 
them now, then we have to fight first for the basic 
freedom — the freedom to be free.^ It was an Indian 
and the Indian waS Gandhi, who pointed that out. 
And the only country to declare itself officially for 
the freedom of all peoples, and equality among all has 
been Clun3. 

Pearl Buck emphatically asserts that without 
this basic equality and freedom the other four 
freedoms. cannot be secure. 

Pearl Buck on America's Role " 
to Subject Asia 

Pearl Buck continues : 

We Americana have denied oui own tradition of 
freedom in this global war. We hat! earlier made, it 
is true, an unequivocal declaration for freedom for the 
Philippines, and this sewed us well so far a- it went. 
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A V— tfe Americans Jailed by our very silence v y tCi } tze >’ our dependence econo- 

"Z «*«««< by our «W, m Me hmttafjSt of The S, , J T tm , p,re / °“ fi . E0 We nrc P rc parcd to share 
0 th* tear fo /irfrfpM /or /owe peoples but t ot hi t f co,te °' f et “ n S >’our subject peoples free, 
/or otW /o if* four letter freedom^ S freedom , opt W T e / r “.^ ld 4° f 

tltdj. Then and ever wince we have evaded the true _.£ ^?“l°. du ‘ ln J ,u ^ % financial 


„ ... ..... adcd tbc truc * oss “ nd t0 „ Fet “P new enterprises which mil pay you 

The pioplc of China and India, and they ore half JP 1 - 31 .. 1 -! £ c _ w _ i!I diare^with you the 

uic jjtople jn the world, — 


meaning «f the war. 

"" ‘ , «,. u we win snare with you 

,°. rc **?“ responsibility of a real democracy for the world.’ 

.nut ore not nnniina tor trrrdoOf It Mould mean that we would We fo pledge our 

principle of human life but we arc f.ahtihn hi r° rd “ Bnti , lt— 1 ° . t!lc conquered peoples of 

ourselves with the llrtlish in a , L,,r0pC ra ?. , . ud,D « ,n the A ™ nahon» f tint this 

over them a P ost(wn °> wpenonty dmc we wifi not withdraw and leave the mess to them 

— - ' while we demand our money back. It would jneaa 


To rv.; u .1 , . wmie we demand o 

three things - firit lT ™!t C> A cwape i lcd by that upon declaring our bdi'ef « the Yrecdom" oTall 
the ?v. i r Anglo- American conduct of peoples we would put our shoulder to the job of 

rnv™ 5 ?? u' , y he °P (n statement* or Churchill’? making freedom workable. . • 

nnlv T>. nAlii^rV-r 0ur , °' rn . a ! eo f c \, { ra 3 ' n , ot But the at owed determination for democracy tor 
nf ?!.?/’ ? , ^ b i na , and Jodi*, but all the peoples all peoples is the only way fo wm this war for demo- 
~ “0 not doubt of Africa, share in this mcy. At least in the East our prestige has already 

convictieOi and wilt shape their future action upon it suffered so greatly that I do not believe any military 

11 the conviction cannot be changed. • victory will restore it. For us it was a priceless pres- 

c , , tige, more potentially valuable to us even than 

sJlC b&ys time confidence of the Chinese ill England’s Empire to her. Our prestige was founded 
the Americans is being lost not because “ they on something better than Empire— it was founded on 
•think we mean ill but thnf «•» dn n of Lr»n™ the friendship and confidence oi peoples who believed m 
1 r • ° 1 ,° 0t k,,0W us as those who stood for the principle of freedom 

better. They expected more of us in the way 01 f or mankind. 

foresight, wisdom and leadership.” If we continue refusing to declare the true Otm 

of this tear, tec shall have to reckon, when we carry 
11 j r> 1 ,, t r> it the belated war into Asia, with peoples who have lost 

l carl Buck on rower of (jOUdhlfl their eager enthusiastic belief m our greatness and 

Discussing the attitude of the peoples of S%SS ST&AifZ 

Asm towards their leaders, Pearl Buck says : primary freedom of peoples to be free. 

" They exalted our leaders beyond their worth” . ... . , . . 

The Chinese, like othfcr peoples of Asia, have . To declare ternru far oedom , to call 
always revered tlioso whom they consider groat for a f ,°™. °J. 7 r ““ if ' “! “p 

men and have been willing to follow them. “It ™» to 

is one of the chief differences between East ami by Si peSpte 

1 Ie 5 t that no feel safest : when ne arc guarded Frc P ( 0I P ; s compatible with and indeed depen- 
by cross-checked organisation, .but .they fed safest ^ mutual co-operation in the world in 
when they are jollouang great men tcho arc also (|je fa p c „. ay os ;t is jn „„ y j ora l community. 
good. This c.\plains the power of Gandl iji Th Q„ it India resolution is nothing beyond a 
over tile Indian, she says, a power incompre- dcma ^ d f()r |J|C withdrawal of British powci 
hensible to so many Westerners, but perfect!} dpn j c3 freedom to. India, and an open 

sensible to the peoples of Asm. A gieflt nmn_ ‘ . voluntary co-operation with her on 

who is good and wise is the natural leader for terms to be arranged by mutual 

peoples. #■ agreement. * 

The belief in the great and good made the 

&SC Horn Britain has Retarded Mia’s 
toward the tldng for which they thoushl we oil were Industrialisation 

^bSMi^SWi In the course of the debate on the Dr rector's 


Cripps failed , then P all e.vrs were fixed upon us. But R cpor t to the 26th International Labour Con- 
— P JL™ .IsiMit. Tiint, Mlcnco has cost ua .very dear, fnrnn „ n Art- Mnlhelknr. Adviser to the Indian 



nfm nf this War Jian noi uiauc - . rwtnruou uj 

S peoples of An*. For them it. is still a war for }jcen published in the Bombay Chronicle, 
freedom and it will go °n ^ until i it » ^ r|d wouW> nn extract from which is given below: 

A determination for lrccaom >u w ..ij 

of course, cost u- many of f 0 h u T p coDtes aod keep our It docs not deal with tlu effect of the BnUsh 
cot assure freedom to the P Government’s war economy in Indian industrial deve- 

owa Negroes in a position half slave. 
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lopment, with particular reference to the- establishment 
of key and defence industries for the manufacture of 
automobiles, aeroplanes, heavy chemicals, power 
alcohol, and construction of ships. Since we are all 
anxious that every possible effort should be made from 
now on to ensure a high level of employment in the 
post-war period, \ou will be surprised to know that 
the British Government's war economy has dis- 
couraged every initiative from Indian industrialists to 
put up modem industrial plants, to manufacture all 
types of industrial products. You will see from the 
Director’s Report that it was made possible for my 
neighbouring country, Australia, to establish such 
plants enabling manufacture of two-engined bombers, 
ten-thousand ton merchant ships, and power alcohol, 
while India, in spite of all resources in men, money 
and material, was denied that opportunity of manu- 
facturing these supplies, which, I am sure, would have 
further tapped the United Nations' war effort. I think 
that the Report would not be complete without specific 
reference to the British Government's war economy on 
India’s industrial development. 

Mr. Mulhelkar pointed out that the situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the introduction 
of financial controls by the British Government 
under the Dollar Requisition Order, under which 
the whole of India’s dollar credits accruing to 
her as a result of her trade with the U. S. A. 
are put in the Empire Dollar Pool for the bene- 
fit of Empire countries. India has been a 
substantial contributor to tjiis Pool, while the 
benefits she received in return are practically 
nil. The danger of such a financial policy was 
realised by the Americans themselves, and Mr. 
Mulhelkar has revealed that American manu- 
facturers have protested against the non-utilisa- 
tion of these credits for the furtherance of 
greater trade with India. While the continuous 
Indian protests for the last four years had been 
completely futile, the American thrust has had 
some effect. The British Government has now 
agreed to set aside from this year onward a part 
oi the dollars accruing to India from her exports 
to the U. S. A. 

Other obstacles have also been put against 
any possibility of industrial progress. Indus- 
trialists and traders from the biggest down to 
the lowest have been chained up with hundreds 
of restriction orders issued under the D. I. R. 
These are most rigidly applied in the case of 
Indian concerns, while the British firms can cut 
through them rather easily. Restrictions on 
transport, and limitation of the supplies of coal, 
basic chemicals and other essential raw materials 
have practically crippled all efforts at indus- 
trialisation. New entrants in the field have 
been practically shut out by means of sweeping 
orders. Mr. Mulhelkar would have done well 
to mention these drastic difficulties at the 1. 1<. O. 
Conference. 


Lord Hailey on Jndianisation of 
Services 

In order to impress an American audience 
that India is almost self-govemning, Lord 
Hailey gave out certain figures of Indianisation 
of the Services in India. He said that in the 
Civil Service there were 632 Indians to 573 
British, in the higher Judicial posts the propor- 
tion of Indian to British is 11 to 1, in the 
General Administration Services 8 to 1, in the 
Engineering Services 14 to 1, and in the higher 
Medical Services 30 to 1. Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
speaking from an inside knowledge of adminis- 
tration, has analysed these precious facts in the 
Social Welfare. About the I. C. S. he says : 

No doubt in the Civil Service numerically there 
are 632 Indians and 573 British. But the Civil Service 
is a close governing corporation. At the head of each 
prouncial service s? a seasoned Chief Secretary. His 
word is law so far as the career of his subordinates is 
concerned. Either he is a strong Britisher, or, if the 
post goes to an Indian at all, he is guaranteed to be 
completely reliable — that is, in the language of the 
Secretariat, incapable of taking any independent view 
except one which is consistent urth the highest tradi- 
tions of the British bureaucracy. Juniors with an in- 
dependent spirit are repressed. Indian Civilians as a 
rule have to be on constant guard le«t their least 
degree of independence may bar them from higher 
paj prospects and pension. In practice the British 
civilran can be relied upon to take a strong line — maj' 
be a little displeasing to his superiors— for his pro- 
British bona fidcs are above suspicion. An Indian 
civilian trembles at the prospect of being misunder- 
stood bj his British colleagues, and i« therefore more 
rovd than the King himself 

About the Judici.il Service, he says : 

Judiciary u> supposed to be independent. But the 
pivotal position is held by the Chief Justice of the 
High Court. More often than hot he is a Britisher; 
two eminent Indian judges were Tuled out for the job 
in. one jear. But on the whole the Judicial Services 
have a measure of independent outlook; that is why 
war legislations are more or less intended to exclude 
the judiciary from scrutinising its deeds and misdeeds 
Did not some of the Judges of the Federal Court 
remark that the High Courts are the distrusted of 
the land? Did not the Chief Justice of U. P. declare 
from the bench that the Executne Ordinance* have 
rendered him impotent ? 

As regards General Administration, he eaye 
taking the police for instance : 

There the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
would be something like 500 : 1. But it is a semi* 
military orgam c ation and at all key positions you will 
find Britishers. I am not aware ns jet of an Indian 
Inspector General. An I.G.P. is an absolute master 
over the career of thousands who serve under him 
When the Congress was in government we were told 
that we should not corrupt the police by our political 
bias, that they should remain neutral. When the 
political movement* were on we knew _ what this 
‘neutrality’ meant. This myth is only intended to 
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Britisher; that th^ **“ “ 


no hand. 


creation over 


of encli individual officer depend ultimately on British Legal System, in I nil In ■ 
the pod Braces of the Britisher; that wen- Numlaknmnr 
member of the sen-ices is trained to conform to to !* aTttda ' Pam 

0 standards : to win the approbation of the 1 10 ln(imn Social Reformer writes . 
Foreign chief at the top, and to do nothing which s Mr. I’cndrel Moon quitted the Indian CivH 


will incur his displeasure. There can' bc no SSJtf ,i" r ’\“V‘ ”W ’"offiSi mpmv 

.n the uneonseioits » Political prarntr- 


greater badge of slavery than the unconscious ... nM 

moulding of a man’s outlook by the corruption '« S*t it published. Wo hate not seen the book but 
which the prospects of a career ofter or by the l}.. rcvlc ' v of It by that “friend of India ” Ednard 
imponderable fear that the career will be '.I 1 , ? bK S xr of L °ml™ has been sum- 

cS <0 ri?C UP <0 thC CXPCCtati0nS 


“SS e h!° f“ lcs , of tie garnet Adhere 0 *!! 1 ! ested 
6 , Jau T Cr t0 account f° r tliis r assum- 


Durban correspondent of Bombay 13 trile ? Th f lc e aI profession m India has been 

, . J° n S °o eyesore to tiie bureaucracy. The National 


Congress and other political movements have bad 
lead*- ‘ - 


Exploitation of Indian Workers in 
Natal 
. The 

Chronicle reports : 

• In evidence beforr the Judicial Commission the eminent lawyers as leaders and supporters ‘ In the 
Durban Branch of the South African Trades and I/i- districts the lawyers, not eicry one ot them, have been 
hour Council made allegations about " the seriou* the sole obstacles to the autocracy of the district 
exploitation” of Indian workers in Natal. officials. In the last thirty years, several jaws Ime 

Evidence shows that the wages paid to worker* been passed excluding the jurisdiction of the Courts 
on railway* and Durban municipality nre far below m matters within the purview of the Executive and, 
‘any civdisid living standard.” ,n several other matters, the presumption that a per- 

~TJip minimum wage in the Durbin municipality son ,s innocent until he i« proved to be guilty has 

t* four pound* IS shilling 1 - four pence and thp Rail- been either expressly or tacitly reversed. The com- 

wavs, four pound*- seven t-hillings six pence, reached bination of the executive and judicial functions in the 

only after five years’ service. magistracy, ngam&t which Indians line protested for 

. ' Mr. J. C. 'Bolton, Chairman of the Trade* and many years, makes *he Magistracy subservient to the 
labour Council, maintains that ten pounds per month * once and Revenue officials. This is the case in 
should be the minimum living wage. e ‘ 1 “ thr ' p ** r , da J' s > of course, these evils 

“Drvrii House” j ,a > p taken an aggravated form. Ordinances are daily 

Strong criticism was levelled against Indian Im- being issued mating Dew offences as a rule triable 
migration Depot and the hospital was dubbed by "nmnuruy. 

Indians as “Death House”. The “treatment meted out Xlie conflict of the executive nnd the judl- 
witSl 1 Tt idon" Ltw £& SSTbokST <j“T a dttibr increasing. In tlic days of 
Rlr Father said, in the past 25 years, Indians prfc- \\ nrren Hastings, Executive and Judiciary were 
fernd their own doctors as proper hospital attention twins. A T unda Kumar was hanged because the 
\as not received. Allegations that the conditions m Executive required whitewashing. Matters have 
- ‘ward 'Hospital were “deplorable were^ improved to some extent since then, but thp Exc- 


! n \fr nfs*. Singh who maintained that patients rc- 

,.^l verv little treatment. If Indian nurses were cuuve nus never juo eng jumimi cuiiuui 
p'oycd tlie position' would be better. Indian nurses altogether from its hands. Sepcration of these 


would be attracted if salary was revised. The fact that tn - 0 or g an3 still remains a demand. The Judi- 


Indi.an Women worked m the ucci uro-fs orgiui c j ai y j, as> however,, within narrow limitations, 

fried .Us best tomainWni^imlo^ndrace. In 


Questioner by Mr. Knjee witness agrees that <j om hesitated to pronounce verdicts against the 
White supremacy must be maintained. He would Executive whenever the judges believed that the 
P t rcpar b l t f w ouwTc OTlinuewo/k 1 ^ full franchi^ . exercise of executive power had been -exceeded 
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t r >Tni bilit ? ! or - thc proiect - ^ f " tu ™ 

Sf? 235 wSLw *£ M, a differcnt wa >'- The man ’ft 18 new indu , str >’ is exceedingly doubtful unless 
find hSr "^SomTortablo mW is . fo , nhc ™ in .S «d the 


The principle of making " that /ellmv one 
of us applies to different people with different 
force. Churchill succeeded, hut in thc case of 
troublesome Sir Stafford Cripps, he was made 
one of them only to be crushed and digested, 
riie system has been nicely described by 
Gandhiji in a witty conversation with Miss Eve 
Caril : 

' “Sir Stafford Crippa is a very good man. But he 
has entered a bad system, thc machineiy of British 
Imperialism. He thinks he is going to improve the 
machinery. In the end it will be the machinery that 
will get the best of him.” 

Then, with one of his witty, irresistible smiles : 

u Sir Stafford has good intentions. But Satan uses 
honest people for his own ends. There is hypocrisy 
and danger in any association with Satan. Surely, one 
cannot expect to improve Satan.” 

Permission for Two Automobile 
Factories in India 

The Government* of India have sanctioned 
thc issue of capital for the establishment of two 
• Automobile factories, one by thc Birins and 
the other by Seth Wideband Hirnchnml. At the 
beginning of the war, Setli Walchand and Sir 
AI. Visveswnrnyn had tried their level best to 
secure permission and co-operation of thc 
Government of India to start a motor car fnr- 
tory in this country. The project was turned 
down. Next, an attempt was made for the 
establishment of the factory at Mysore, but this 
time also in vain. Sir M. Visveswnrnyn had 
spent several years and a fortune in travelling 
to Europe and America gathering materials for 
starting a motor car factory in India. Sir 
Mokshngumtnm and Seth Walchand had collected 
the necessary capital and negotiated with nn 
American firm to help in thc earlier stages of 
thc industry. They wanted from thc Govern- 
ment of India two assurnnecs : (1) the 

continuation’ of the present import duty on 
foreign enrs and (2) thc purchase of Govern- 
ment’s requirements from thc Indian concern. 
Government refused both. Government of India 
declined to admit that the establishment of tins 
factory would he.p war effort The reasons ad- 


two conditions pointed out by Sir JI Visve- 
stvaraya are fuJfilied. After the war, '(here is 
every likelihood of a tremendous slump in the 
motor car market when lakhs of army 
vehicles in and out of India arc released for 
sale. 


Mudaliar. then 

Commerco'Mcmber in the Lin'llligow Adminis- 

{ration, for turning down the scheme, commrcd 
nobod} . . j permission ha* at last been 


Grow Less Cotton 

In a Press Note, thc C. P. Government 
wishes to emphasise that the reasons given in 
19i2 for growing less short staple cotton have 
even greater force today since thc demand for 
food crops hns become greater thaD ever while 
short staple cotton is wanted less and less. 
Meanwhile thc Government of India, while call- 
ing attention to the Jack of demand and the 
fail in price of short staple cotton, are anxious 
that at least 30 p.c. of last year’s area under 
short staple cotton should be diverted to food 
crops in the coming season. They have given 
an undertaking that in case of a fall in prices— 
a most unlikely contingency— they would be 
prepared to purchase all juar and bajry which 
may be offered for sale at a floor price of Its. 
5-8-0 and Its. G per maund respectively. In 
view of this promise, cultivators should have no 
fear in diverting their areas under short staple 
cotton to food-crops. At the same time tfic 
Government of India give a clear warning that 
they have no intention of buying short staple 
cotton to support thc market or of providing 
transport if the crop is not required. 

But in Bengal, growing of jute beyond thc 
normal requirements of the market has been 
and is being encouraged against the wish of the 
growers’ representatives and at a time when 
an increase in the production of rice is required 
to prevent starvation by millions and death by 
thousands. The cause of this distinction between 
the cultivations of cotton and jute is not far 
to seek. London lias no interest in thc former 
while cheap jute is required both by London 
and Washington, and cheapening procc«e« can- 
not be discontinued. 

Civil Liberties Non-existent at 
Junctions of Four Districts 
The Leader writes : 

Ihmnjr the tirl.itc in the lkncftl Assembly on the 
Benjnl Go\crrnncnt’s decision binninp the Hindu 
Conference winch wo' propo-vd to be held nt Bimai, 

Pir Nanmuddm adduced romr inpenioiu argument*. 

We should like to draw Mtentron to odc of lnr*c > a 
particular. The Home Minister was askt d why be 
banned o Hindu conference when the Chief Manner 
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himself presided ever and spoke at a Muslim con- 
ference at Dinajpur. Sir Nazimuddm replied, ‘The 
hon’ble member does not realize that the Hindu Con- 
ference was to be held at a spot which is the junction 
of four districts.” One result of the statement will 
be that the sale of test-books on geography will at 
once increase. All Hindus living in Muslim provinces 
would like to know the names of places situated at 
the junction of four districts. Another result will b? that 
the provisions of President Roosevelt’s four freedom 
scheme will have to be recast. In President Roosevelt’s 
opinion one of ’the basic things expected by our people 
of their political and economic systems' 19 ‘the pre- 
sen ation of civil liberties for all.’ Having regard to 
what Sir Nazimuddm said it will have to be made 
eleir that the provisions relating to end libertres will 
not apply to those living at the junction of four dis- 
tricts. The attention of the Government was drawn 
to the assurances the Ministers gave when they 
entered upon office. One of these was that the Ministry 
would protect and promote civil liberties The Chic! 
Minister reported that the Congress ministries had 
made use of Section 141. We have carefully gone 
through the old files of the Leader. We find that 
no Congress minister in any of the provinces made 
a distinction against places situated at the junction of 
four district*. 

This satirical note indicates in what esteem 
the present Ministers of Bengal are held outside 
the province. 

V. S. Congress Bill for Indians 

Dr. M. T. Titus, a delegate from India to 
the General Conference of the Methodist .Church 
which met in Kansas City in the U. S. A. has 
sent the following mes c ngc to India : 

Bills important to the people of India have re- 
cently been introduced m the United States’ Congress 
The-c Bills would do for India what the repeal of 
the Chinese seclusion laws last December has done for 
China, that they would provide for immigration from 
India to America on the quota applied to mo't other 
national-*, and would open the way for naturalization 
of certain groups of Indians already resident in 
America. That there is growing sentiment in America 
in favour of this legislation was evidenced recently jo 
the quadrennial meeting of the general conference of 
the Methodist Church, whose «0O delegates px-sed 
unanimously a rcrolviUon pledging their support ot 
these bills now before Congress. 

This is significant in view of the fact that 
these delegates represent eight million Method- 
ists in the United States. 


the dissemination of these charges or the replies of 
political prisoners. But so long as this ordinance was 
not in force, we do not see how the court could hold 
either that the charge sheets or the replies of prison- 
ers were a secret document under the Official Secrets 
Act. The presentation of the charge sheet and the 
calling of a reply in the circumstances were only in- 
tended as a substitute for a regular open judicial trial. 
We do not think the charge sheets were presented to 
prisoners after taking from them an oath of secrecy. 
If that was not the case, then it was perfectly open 
to them to discuss the charges and the replies with 
other prisoners some of whom on their release could 
have with impunity, and quite legitimately, parsed on 
the information to the press. So long as the informa- 
tion yeas not incorrect, and that uas never claimed 
by the prosecution, the papers were perfectly vnthin 
their rights, and m our opinion irerc certainty acting 
icithm the law as it existed then in publishing suck 
bonafidc reports provided these reports did not infringe 
the Bombay Agreement. 

Liability of Members of the 
Editorial Staff 

In the same article, commenting on the 
liability of individual members of the editorial 
staff, the National Call writes : 

Even more alarming to the press is the attitude 
taken up by the court against individual members of 
the editorial staff, who were involved m hand hug the 
news in question. So far as we are aware even though 
the two editors were absent they were prepared to take 
full responsibility for the offence, if any, on their own 
shoulders. In every newspaper office a news story is 
handled bv several persons. But morally, as well as 
under law the responsibility for publication remains 
of the editor or of the persons acting in his place. It 
would be a dangerous precedent if one or more mem- 
bers of the editorial staff were to be prosecuted end 
eonviUcii for handling a particular story and for its 
publication in the paper. Some magistrate may take 
it into his head to punish c\en foremen and competi- 
tors on the same principle as Assistant and Sub- 
Editors haic been convicted in the present case. In 
several r« -poets the ca-c is certainly one of those which 
deserves to be taken to the highest court of law in the 
count rv for final adjudication. It strikes a serious 
blow at the elementary rights of the press ia India. 

Wc ngrec with the National Call that the 
matter should be taken to the High Courts of 
Law for final adjudication. 

Lakhs of Jinnahs Not to Effect Change 
in Kashmir Politics 


" National Call” on Nagpur Cases 

Commenting editorially on the Nagpur 
cases — -the Hitavada nnd the Nagpur Times 
cases — the iVaf/cnal Call of Delhi writes : 

The entire Indian pros'! bound to feel alvrracd 
nt the finding of the loral court in Nacpur ia the 
c3*o of Ihtmada and the Xagp'ir Times, m which 
mcmlnrs of the editorial staff and a correspondent 
have l«cn con vie toil for divulging the contents of 
charge •licet* presented bv the Government to vanou* 
pn-oners in tfie C. P. and there replies to the same. 
A recent ordinance has now been issued prohibiting 


Sheikh Mahammad Abdullah, President of 
the Jammu nnd Kashmir National Conference 
in a crowded public raectin-, gave a rejoinder 

V*™'™ "t Policy of the 
Kashmir National Conference made bv him ot 
the Session of the Kashmir Muslim Confer”, ~ 
Sheikh Abdullah declared : " E ™ n jf 
Jinnahs come to Kashmir, they caaao ^ect 
any change m local poht, c s.” He further said- 
‘I wanted Kashmir politii>« in r. r “ ‘ 

interference but unfortunately Mr J inW) 
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nppnShrmmi bV™ 1h” N.fLlf »n3 Duo ,0 ‘'jS exlrcmo «cai*ity of photographic 

MosHm' S C'onf?iin fl ' r ''T / Ml,Ito, ' 1 ®*< •' *Jml the fi“. les ' re . couW »<>< illusfrafe this issue as talk 
dccWoo S r ?,, , lrotlcf <° *H e by » majority »s is usual. 

Cltcisioa Of f 110 Mllfat or hv fl referendum 


\f notinT "" ^ *!**?? or ,.*}>' ft referendum to the 

Mti'Imi mi'w but they did nof agree/— U.P. tr/> .» . . 

■ It is difficult for the Leaguers to agree to l X ‘ “ Pre J ermK to Urdu 
any demand for a referendum, particularly in ** ^vspapers ? 

progressive Muslim areas. The country has In answer to a question by the Ilon’ble Mr. 
already been sick «of the barren, selfish and Hossain Imam in the Council of State on the 
dangerously * disruptive Jinnah policy. Mr. 29th February 1944, the Hon’blc Sir Muhammad 
Jinnnh faded to win over the Punjab. Next he Usiuan stated that the amounts of money paid 
has set his foot in Kashmir only to icceive a to English, Hindi and Urdu new spa pert- by way 


hot reception there as well. 


Ahrars Fed Up with Vision of 
Pakistan + 


The nnti-Pnkistani&t Muslims of the Panjab 
are rallying rapidly. The following lesolution 
explains the resentment of the Ahrars against 
the League : 

Smlkot, Jotve 20. 

The .till at*' altitude toward* the Muslim League 
was clearly brought out m a resolution adopted at n 
meeting ol the Working Committee of the Afl-Indm 


of advertisements by the Department of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting and other departments 
of the Government of India during the first nine 
months of 1943-44 were as follows : 


English papers 
Hindi papers 
Urdu papers 


Mujlis-i-Ahrar held here to-day. The resolution which 
’ ’ , * - 'a*lM ’ 


R i. 3,91,231 
Its. 51,610 
Ita. 85,410 

The amount spent on Urdu papers is more 
thah J54 per cent of that on Hindi papers, al- 
though the number of literates in Hindi far 
exceeds that in Urdu. According the census of 
1931, the number of literates in Hindi and * 
Urdu m the different provinces and states weie‘ 
ns follows : 


Persons literate in 


was moved by Mauhn.a Mazhar ,Ali Azhar, MX A., 
expressed its inability to comply tilth Mr. Jtnnah’a 
appeal to the Majlis-i-Ahrar to merge uith the Mui~ 
lun League. 

The resolution stated, 'The attitude of Mr. Jinnah 
in regwl to his demind for Pakistan will not lead 
him town ali that ideal. The non-Muslims and most 
of the Muslims are fed up with the vision of Pakistan 
presented by him,” 

.‘Mr. Jinnah,’ the resolution pointed out, "has never 
asked the Majhs-i-Ahrar for co-operation in any matter 
but on the contrary he is dm rolls of its obliteration 
by asking it to merge itself in the Muslim League. 

Tile Majli«-i*Alir»r would Jmc been prepared even 

to lore its identity Ind the Mu«Iim League nnd Mr , _ _ , , .... i 

Jinnah given any evidence of self-sacnfiec and Fuller- and MulllUIUtlQdSD literates in the U, 1. and 
jug Mr. Jmnah had stated m unmistakable terms at Bihar, and assume that all those who are Hindus 


Biluchislan 

C. P. & Jlerar 

Delhi 

Punjab 

E. L Agency 

Hyderabad 

Jammu A Ivndimir 


Hindi 

Unlu 

7,111 

18,422 

3S0.950 

41,217 

26,003 

47,3oS 

216,296 

003,521 

255,931 

29,453 


192,039 

"77C 

3,178 

SS7.122 

12,43218 


If to the above we add the number of Hindu 


Lucknow, that* Civil disobedience rotild never 'be of 5pca k Hin ji, and all those who nlc Muhaill* 

Tn/Iio 'n.o r.v wnrr.fi vo «vimbnr« nf Tlimill nnd 


. a policy ... 

KtnmN on sclf-Mmflce and Fuffering.’ . I u .-"f. “ '".T "Viir'i” 

The ir-'olutfon added. * Mr. Jinnah it sn favour of ;n India. The respective numbers of Hindu nnd 
o constitutional struggle which can never tee <r slate jj u |, aimnn dan literates in (hoc fwo province 1 * 


o COTOIR IlilUMUl u. -- . - 

nation free. On the rontr.nv it strengthens the shackles . 

of slavery bicau'C by following it no effective rtep . 
can be taken against the Goycrament.’ .. 

Maulnna Attaullah Shah TJoklum who pr^jded V 
over the nie< ting condemned the cold-blooded municr 
of MauHnn Slier Gtil. a prominent Ahrvr leicler. 

AJ’J. 

Tlic fantasy of Pakistan is rapidly being 
realised by the educated and patriotic Muslims 
It is nlso becoming increasingly clear that u 
there be any Pakistan at all. it must come 


Hindu* 

I823.S1& 

14,52,130 


Muhsniniadaii'i 

357,674 

2,39,902, 


32,75,879 5,07,576 

The proportion of Hindi and Urdu literate* 
is roughly* then 41,03,000; 18,41,000. 

Why then this preference to Urdu papei* ? 

Is it because they support Pakistan? Or is jt 

i , . tTa V^, l, ' Cy " rc morc nnVi->>*a0onrtl and anti- 
and must be kept in existence by the British Gandhi 7 
ruling class- 


J. M. Datta 



CHINA’S POST-WAR ECONOMIC PLANS 

By HO KWJAN-HENG, ph. D . 


It is indeed strange that many as are the peace 
plans for the post-war world, none of them makes 
China the keystone of the post-war peace arch. 
That China is such a keystone is evident from 
any cursory review of the history of World 
War II. Although the present War appeared 
to break out in September, 1939, with Germany’s 
attack on Poland, yet the real outbreak of 
hostilities had occurred eight years earlier with 
Japan's rape on Manchuria. 

September IS, 1931, was the real first date 
of World War II. It was the Japanese aggres- 
sors in Manchuria and England’s unwillingness 
to curb aggression that started the present world 
conflagration. Japan’s Manchurian coup deep- 
ened the then world depression and threw more 
rowdies into the bandwagons of Hitler and 
Mussolini. Seeing that England was unwilling 
to act in the case of Manchuria, Mussolini knew 
that she was sure to wink an eye in the case of 
Abyssinia. Hitler was emboldened to rearm in 
defiance of Versailles, to march into the Rhine, 
land in defiance of Locarno, to walk into 
Sudetcnland in defiance of the Franco-Czccho- 
Sovict alliance, to gobble up Czechoslovakia in 
defiance of his own word given in. Munich, and 
to blitz on Poland in defiance of both England 
and France. 

A long road of violated women, blinded 
babies, and vulture-devoured corpses linked up 
Manchuria with Poland, and hence with Paris, 
London, and Peari Harbour. World War II was 
started by Japan, not by Germany. It was 
Japan who set the evil style. 

Without holding brief for aggression, what 
lured Japan on was the weakness of China. 
Sheep China was a constant temptation to Tiger 
Japan. Ever since the 'West taught Japan to 
use modem armaments, that little island country 
has been the troublesome little brother for elder 
brother China. More bulky and less alert, 
China has been slower to learn Western ways. 
Many have been the humiliations heaped upon 
the Big Brother who at- first took them with 
good-natured tolerance, then with visible annoy- 
ance, and finally with alarm. For the wicked 
little brother has an eye not only on the worldly 
possessions but also on the very life of the Big 
Brother. . 


If it is “ western ways ” that have .made 
Japan strong, it is tardy reception of westerni- 
zation that has kept China weak. And a weak 
China is always cause for world trouble. This 
has been so before the War; it will be so ever 
after. It follows that no peace plan can work 
if it leaves the loophole of weak China un- 
patched up. 

After this War, perhaps China will be the 
only important loophole m the world scheme. 
For, no trouble however big, breaking out in 'the 
Americas is likely to grow world-wide, because 
of the. Monroe doctrine. There have been many 
wars on the American Continents, but none of 
them has spread out, because the power of the 
United States has been enough to effectively 
stop the spreading. So far as the next world 
war is concerned, we may rest assured that the 
first explosion will not take place in the 
Americas. 

The first explosion of World War I took 
place in Europe — in the Balkans. The first 
explosion of World War II took place, as we 
have said, in Asia — in Manchuria. Where, then, 
will the first explosion of World War III (if 
there will be one) be likely to take place ? 
Assuming the total destruction of Germany, 
which a total Allied victory must mean, the 
task of stabilizing Europe will be left to the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance of May, 1942. The 
duration of the Alliance has been fixed at 20 
years, but the exact form of co-operation— 
whether it is to be another ‘ Holy Alliance,’ or 
another * League of Nations,* or what you will 
— has not yet been settled. Mr.. Churchill has 
spoken of a “ Council of Europe," presumably 
an organisation along the line of the old League 
of Nations with more teeth in it to be supplied 
by Britain and Russia jointly. Unless Britain 
and Russia fall out, which according to the 
Alliance will not be likely for at least the 
next 20 years, i.e., if the Alliance holds good, 
onv local flare-up on the European Continent 
will not spread and become world-wide, because, 
as in the case of the Americas, the joint power 
of Britain and Russia must be enough to smoke 
it out before it gets big. - 

Not so in Asia. There, after the total 
smashing of Japan which a total Allied victor}' 
must mean, there will be no indigenous power to 
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ISirifc pC3C J l: ' ? or > tho Unitcd States is 
primarily an .American power and coos afield ™ . 

nly reluctantly and only when ' attacked a . ^.r na mustj bo industrialized if she is to 

kern nJ 5 S rm ? ri| y .» European power and to ilK. 0 a"? 81 ?, 0Ild , c0nsct l u ™tly the power 
i»-ccp the peace in Asia she needs a hi™.;.- yvhich to help stabilize conditions in Asia. 


there 

and 


*t,P cac ,° she needs a bigger land- t\! l-a-; riu- — w“wwvi» iu A£i». 

|> 0 Hcr than tho has and can afford. After she ; China to industrialize, the advanced 

has gone deep into Europe, itussia will have minS 1 ?- 5 at l° ns a / e onI V heJ P ifl g quieten a 
her hands full with European problems which Fi b ii mdcr - box whose ^P^sion may blow up' 
will leave her little time for the East. ' t,l ° WorId a S ain ~ . 

“ cp . 1V0l jf 8 » ^hlfo there will be a stabili- ^ long jgo as during the last World War, 
V? Amcr , ,cas the United ? r - Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Republic 
am- \ . ^ .Europe ( i.c the Anglo-Soviet drew up a plan for an “ international industrial 
Alliance), m Asm there will be none after the development of China’* for which he wrote a 
,>Yar. A vacuum will be created which will be . *bis Plan is to become the blaster 
Uncomfortable and likely to provide place for blueprint for the economic reconstruction of 
the first explosion of the next World War, —it , 5}. aftcr the w ’ l4r ’ ^ bis book The Destiny 
♦fcpi-Q will b c onC} — unless China be strengthened 0 * the Generalissimo has the following 

mndc into a stabilizer in East Asia, *° Ba y • 

IllC basic structure of China is agrarian. "he t° economic reconstruction, we must make the 
economy. Agrarianism is never a good basis f ? r I th * Industrial Development of China the 
for power. Eighty per cent of the Chinese people 

are peasants living on a narrow margin of construction, aiming at the promotion of the people’s 
substance wrung from a niggardly soil interstiti- welfare, must Jive up to the standard set by our Father 
£ ““S ™ff d mountains ODd troublesome 

Waterways, Her revenues have come largely ‘The first object in reconstruction m people’s livelihood, 
from land, which is necessarily small. Her Concerning the people’s needs for food, clothing, housing, 
annual budget is but an infinitesimal part of movement, the Government will do its utmost in 
that of the United States. Her total yearly ' 

foreign trade IS in value roughly that Of the the textile industry in order to increase the Eupply of 
barber business in America. Is it strange that clothings; in building various types of houses in order 
when she wants to bnild waterw-ork f to supply SttfiryaS SSiS^tfflS 

much needed clean water to her people, she finds ^ oa j y object of our reconstruction and also the 
that she has no money; when she wants to build first 6tep in carrying out the principle of people’s Iireli- 
powerhouses to provide electric light for the hood." 

country, she finds that she lacks cash; and when jn fa Letter to Li Hung Chang, the 
she wants to dredge her troublesome rivers in Chinese Premier at tho end of the last century, 
order to give her peasantry a breathing space, D r> Sun -Vat-sen proposed four things— one of 
she finds that she needs capital. She simply has w ki c h was that goods should have free and un« ^ 
not the money for all those modern implements impeded movement. His later Plan for * 
and modem technique which in any advanced industrial Development of China was drawn up 
industrial country are usually taken for granted. w j t jj this one idea in mind. Utilizing China's 
How is it, then, that she has stood against magnificent ocean frontage of 3000 miles, the 
Japan for seven long years ? The answer is : pj an proposes, first of all, the opening of three 
Not with her mechanized power, but with her g rea t sea ports on China’s Pacific seaboard, 
illimitable space. With space she has purchased fost is to be called the Great Northern 
valuable time, not only for herself,-but for the p ort> to be built somewhere between Taku and 
United Nations, and particularly for the United chinhuangtao, between where the Ching River 
States. i and the Luang River empty into tho Gulf of 

spwco h : Chtoa'schief — !»**f «£ Ta^.lTepSd Weltis 

It goes without raying tha ins-mm howit- cosy to keep nwoy from the easily-frozen, silt- 
money for panzer divisions, Stukas laden fresh waters ortho two rivers. This port 

zers, for Sherman tanks, for Fiaks and bu mas, inn ^ ^ ^ ^ Gtond ^ 

for Garand rifles, fmH/KKMmbattlal ps.to d hinteland of North china with a 

Hying Portresses , for Liberty boa^for any , aon of m 000,000. Hr. Sun expected it 
darkening air fleet etc “ t he to be tho New York of tho Tar East. Paul 

things, she will not havo th po Reinscb, American Minister to China at the limo 

peace in Asia. 
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when Dr. Sun made his proposal, had this site 
surveyed and found it to be fit for a great sea 
port as Dr. Sun claimed. 

In order to tap the riches of North China, 
Dr. Sun would build a railway system of 10,000 
kilometers radiating from this Great Northern 
Port and reaching as far north as Outer 
Mongolia where it meets Soviet Siberia and as 
far west as Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) where 
it meets Russian Turkestan. This railway 
system is to serve the double purpose of exploit- 
ing the mineral resources of North China and 
of helping move the surplus populations from 
congested coastal regions to the roomy North- 
west. 

For Central China or the Yangtse River 
Valley, Dr. Sun proposed the Great Eastern 
Port to be built at Chapoo on the Bay of 
Hangchow, thus bidding fair to take the place 
of Shanghai. It is claimed that this port will 
be superior to Shanghai as a trading port, be- 
cause while the former direct]}’ fringes on 
deep-sea waters, the latter is situated within 
the estuary of the great Yangtse which debou- 
ches 100,000,000 tons of silt a year, enough to 
make a piece of new land of 40 square miles in 
area and ten feet in thickness. Shanghai, how- 
- ever, must be salvaged by dredging the Yangtse 
and by filling up the Whampoo, and retained 
as a great trading port. 

The work to be 'done on the Yangtse, the 
Grand Canal, the Hwai, the Han, and the Lakes 
forms an important part of the second section 
of the Plan. The system of waterways, with 
the navigable Yangtse as the trunk line, serves 
this region of Central ChiDa as a railway system 
serves North China. As steel is to a railway 
system, so is cement to a waterway system for 
the building of dock breakwaters, dams, run- 
ways, etc. Therefore, Dr. Sun proposed the 
erection of a large number of cement works in 
this area. 

For South China Dr. Sun proposed to make 
Canton the Great Southern Port to disgorge the 
products and wealth of South China. Canton 
had always been a great port, during the Tang 
Dynasty and after, for China’s foreign com- 
merce. Arabs and Jews flocked thither' in such 
a great number that an Arab historian, when 
writing of the sack of Canton by the Bandit 
Huang Tsao, could say that 300,000 Arabs and 
Jews were massacred 1 However, Canton’s place 
as a great maritime trading port was wrecked 
by the rise of Hongkong, and throughout the 
last century the efforts of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to revive Canton as a maritime trading 


port fizzled out because of Hongkong’s 
competition. 

Canton is situated at the confluence of three 
inland-rivers. The land formed by .the silt 
comprises an area of roughly 3000 square miles. 
More than half of Kwangtung’s 30,000,000 
people live on this delta. It is so much criss- 
crossed by tiny streams that the place looks like 
a great mosaic of banks, shoals, and islets. The 
volume of waters is diversified, the velocity of 
the -current is reduced, and sediments form on 
the river-beds which make direct access to 
Canton from the salt-water sea difficult There- 
fore, it is proposed to deepen the channel to as 
much as 40 feet by building miles of dykes, 
above as well as under water, canalizing the 
great volume of waters rolling down from the 
three rivers. Canton will become one of China’s 
foremost ocean traffic ports the moment it is 
made accessible from the sea for large ocean 
steamers. 

Like the Great Eastern Port, Canton is 
endowed by nature with a waterway system; 
but unlike it, Canton’s waterway system has a 
short reach (its longest reach being Nanning, 
500 miles from Canton by small river steam- 
boats) and cannot serve to tap the wealth and 
resources of South China. So Dr. Sun proposed 
to build a South China railway system of about 
7000 miles to link up South China and the 
Southwest— Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Szechuan, Sikang— with the Great 
Southern Port. Different from the North China 
Railway system, the South China Railway 
system goes over mountainous terrain, and is 
difficult to construct. This will cost twice as 
much per mile as the North China system. But 
the mineral resources it exploits will more than 
pay for the extra cost. 

As satellites clustering around planets, four 
second-class ports — -Yingkow, Haichow, Foochow 
and Chinchow, and nine third-class ports — 
Hulutao, Huankhokang, Che/oo, Ningpo, Wen- 
chow, Amoy, Swatow, Tienpai, flaikow — will be 
built to stud China’s Pacific coast like beads on 
a necklace. 

All these ports, including the Three Great 
Ports, are to be linked up with the hinterland 
by railways. Besides the North China system 
and the South China system, other systems will 
be built to be known ns Central System (1C, GOO 
miles). Southeast System (9000 miles), North- 
east System (9000 miles). Northwest System 
(10,000 miles), and Plateau System (11,000 
miles in Tibet and Chinghai), totalling more 
than 60,000 miles. 
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a ,. l oonies from the loss of opportunity to flic world’s eoai-producing powers bested only 
' 0 ^°, in,l * ic filings. by the United States, Canada, and Soviet Union. 

7-s “ 1 ? * ccn eye on the people's livelihood, In all these things China can have a surplus to 

Ur. bun devotes the 5th Section of his Plan export. 

f- ntl f^? y ^ lC ^» ve industries basic for people's The twenty-eight of the second category 
livelihood; namely, the food industry, the cloth- arc : rice, wheat, cotton, flax, sugar, cattle, sheep, 
mg industry, the housing industry, the transpor- hog, horse, mule, wool, hide, lumber, petroleum, 
tation system, and the press. Each of these five manganese, molybdenum, magnesium, alumi- 
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feeders and providers of raw materials. phorous, mien, fire-clay, limestone, and gypsum. 

The sixth Section of the Plan is entirely In these China is self-sufficient, not by the 
devoted to the mining industry of China. Dr. American standard but by her own standard 

Sun’s was a thoroughly modem mind He of initial industrialization, not because these 

realized that the strength of the West lies in its deposits arc inexhaustible but because there is 
use of minerals ns ' distinguished from the a possibility of increased production of them to 

u vegetables ” used by the East, the 1 bones ' of meet increased demand. 

Terra as distinguished from her " hair.” In the The eight of the third category, in which 
use of minerals, the Occident is far ahead of China is not Eelf-sufficicnt and has to depend on ' 
the Orient. To catch up, Cliina must borrow the outside world for supply, are ; rubber, iron, 
heavily from the West. Dr. Sun had a bright nickel, chromium, vanadium, copper, lead and 
\ vision of China’s using Western capital and zinc. The most serious shortage is in iron of 
technology to develop her iron, coal, petroleum, which China has only 1 per cent of the "Worlds 
copper, and other multifarious metal alloys total deposits though she has 25%,of the world s 
hidden in the bowels of her earth. total population. And then, three quarters of 

All this means that Chinn must and will be her iron deposits lie in Manchuria, at present 
industrialized after the war. v in Japanese hands. 

s Fortunately for China, what she lacks can 

III be had from either 'neighbouring territories or 

Will China have flic necessary raw friendly states. Rubber and chromium can be 
mnfprinls ? bad from neighbours .like Malaya and India, 

One eminent Chinese Economist- has listed nickel from friendly rowers I,ko Canada, vana- 
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IV 

Will China have enough savings to embark 
upon the ambitious programme of Dr. Suns? 
wolfram, nickel, cnromium, uivyouciwui. • Chinese statistical data are ^ 55 ! 
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1. Agricultural Products : rice, wheat, cotton, flax, 
»]Jc, soybean, vegetable oil seed, sugar. 

2. Animal Products : cattle, sheep, hog, horse, mule, 

wool. hide. . . . , . 

a Forest Products : lumber, rubber. 

4 Minerals : coal, petroleum, iron, manganese, 
wolfram, nickel, chromium, molybdenum, _ vanadium,- 
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cial and Local (hsien) Governments got was 
around 51,364 million. That part of her imports 
which could really represent the Chinese people’s 
savings was about S328 million. Savings 
accounts in Chinese banks totalled to about 
5555 million. Put together : §2,247 million. 

Of this sum, only something like §108 
million was expended for reconstruction by the 
Governments. Of the imports, those that had 
direct bearing on economic activities such as, 
iron, asphalt, coal, machinery T and machine tools, 
totalled to about §261 million in value. Of the 
savings, about S100 million were used to finance 
reconstruction, the rest being used for specula- 
tion, etc. Total for economic enterprises : §470 
million (prc-War value). This sum is mani- 
festly insufficient for economic reconstruction if 
we compare it with Russia’s 38,000 million 
rubles a year. 

. The truth is that China’s national income 
is too meagre. According to Tawney and Clark 
{colin), it is about £4315 million, equivalent to 
pre-Wnr §69,040 million. According to Chinese 
economists: §53,750. Taking the average, it 
cannot be much over §61,400 million, or $13G 
for each individual Chinese. Compare that 
with the Englishman’s £59 (even in wartime 
1918, \ equivalent to §940) or the German’s 
Mks. 683 (even in the year of the 4-year Plan, 
1937, equivalent to §466), and we shall see why 
the Chinese people have not much to spare for 
economic reconstruction. 

This situation could be remedied somewhat 
by the following measures : 

1. If the taxation system could be improved 
to net the Governments a yearly §2,000 million, 
20% of it for reconstruction would be §400 
million. 

2. If production of necessities could be 
stepped up so as to pull down the need for im- 
porting same, and if imports could be so 
controlled that 70% of the SI, 000 million pur- 
chasing power would be used in purchasing 
needed machineries, etc., there would then be 
$700 million for reconstruction. 

3. If the Chinese Government could devise 
measures to canalize all the people’s savings 
into banks and if these savings could be stepped 
up from §555 million to $1,000 million 70% of 
w r hich to be used for economic enterprises, there 
would be again $700 million for China’s 
industries. 

The total — $1,800 million — would be four 
times the amount at present available. Even 
this (equivalent : U. S. $550 million) is too little 
when we compare it with the United States 
expenditure. 


It follows that China must make use of 
foreign capital. Accordingly, the Chinese 
Government this year promulgated a set of regu- 
lations for the use of foreign capital, giving it 
very favourable treatment. 

V 

China’s industries had been concentrated 
on the coastal regions, with Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Canton as their focal points. This has not 
been without reason: the coastal regions produce 
the raw materials, have access to the necessary 
machineries from, abroad, and the easiest labour 
supply. 

After the outbreak of the war with Japan, 
what was left over after Japanese plunder and 
destruction has been moved into the interior, 
there to eke out a precarious existence amidst 
a thousand and one hardships. After this dearly- 
bought experience, it is generally realized in 
China that wisdom consists in not putting all 
the eggs in one basket and that from now on 
Chinese industries have to be diffused and 
spread over at least seven industrial zones: 

1. The Northeast Zone (Liaoning, Kirin, Heilung- 
kiang, Jehol) 

«. Area • 1 .247,256 sq. km. 

b. Population : 28.W3.9S5. 

c Staple products : wheat, sorghum, soybean, hide, 
lumber, coal, iron, manganese, aluminium, gold, shale oil, 
salt. 

2. The North China Zone (Charhar, Suiyuan, 
Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, Honan) 

a Area : I.231.62S sq. km. 

b. Population : 116.751,702 

c. Staple products : wheat, sorghum, millet,- corn 
soybean, sweet potato, peanut, fcotton, sesame, match, 
tobacco, hide, coal, iron, aluminium, gold, salt. 

3. The Northwest Zone (Ninghsia, Shensi, Kansu, 
Chinghai, Smkiang) 

a. Area : 3,379,437 sq. km. 

b. Population : 23,030,794 

c Staple products rwheat, oat, sorghum, millet, 
com, wool, hide, milk and cheese, coal, petrol, salt. 

4. The East China Zone (ICiangsu, Chekiang, 
Anhwei) 

a. Area -353,650 sq. km. 

b. Popuation. : 81,054,258 

c. Staple products : rice, wheat, soybean, peanut, 
rape, cotton, silk, tea, tobacco, tung-oil, coal, iron. 

5 The Central China Zone (Hupei, Hunan, 
Kiangsi) * 

a. Area : 565,014 sq. km. • 

b. Population : 69,614,213 

c. Staple products: rice, wheat, barley, sorghum, 
rape, sugar-cane, cotton, jute, tea, tung-oil, tobacco, coal, 
iron, manganese, wolfram, molybdenum, antimony, tin, 
lead, zinc, gold, mercury. 

6. The South China Zone (ICwangtung, Fukien, 
Kwangsi) S 
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a. Area : tS3,«S9 km. 

b. Population : 67,693,651 

«■«**“* 

mn, salt. ' ' 1 ““nganeac, wolfram, molybden. 
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5®«tcad Aet) laws that America can 
n a n “? r “ to r », r ? 1 trea . t from her imperialism in Cuba 
and the Philippines. Less than 5% 0 f American 
motorcars are said abroad; more than 95% of 
Japanese silk have to be sold in America. 

In China, 75 to 80 per cent of the population 
are peasants who pay to their landlords in rental 
ou per cent of their produces, leaving only 40% 
of what they con wing from onc-third of an 
acre of land (the average size of a Chinese farm) 
to meet multiple expenses in daily food, housing, 
fuel, marriage, childbirth, funeral, etc. It is 
obvious that' such a peasantry makes a very 


It is a common characteristic of all the „ »•«»•* 

seven zou^ tlmt man-power is rich everywhere. poor market. The non-absorbentness of the 
Even the Northwest Zonqwith the low popula- home market will, it is certain, impede if not 
“°n IS exceeded by only the U. S. A. and Brazil destroy China’s program of industrialization. 

North CM™ ,?? by n °i!^ *! Afri , ca ’ T P 10 Therefore, the proper approach to China’s 
S h . lna Zo " c ' s exceeded by only India, economic problem is through land. The solution 
Soviet Union, and the U. S. A. The East China of the agrarian problem must come before that 
Zone is roughly equal to Germany in manpower. 0 f the industrial problem. With this in mind, 
In order to instill more system into China’s Dr. Sun 'laid down two tenets in his third 
program of industrialization, it is agreed on all principle of people’s livelihood: equalization of 
sides that each zone shall have all of the follow- }and rights, and limitation of private capital, and 
mg ten industries, so interlocked as to make the first comes first. Without equalization of 
each a help to the development of others, but land rights, Chinese peasantry will stay ss iro- 
not necessarily producing the same kind of poverished as they have been, the purchasing 
products : namely, steel industry, machine power of tho Chinese nation will for ever be low, 
industry, power industry, chemical industry, and the home market will not be able to support 
munition industry, food industry, clothing in- an ambitious industrial system, 
dustry, housing 'industry, communications indus- The way to equalize land rights as prescribed 
try, and printing industry. by Dr. Sun is simple : The Government would 

require all landlords to report on the values of 
VI their lands; if the declared value j$ above the 

In his recent book on the post-war peace legitimate market value, the Government would 
problem, Bridge Expert Culbertson flatters China tax the land on the basis of the former; if the 
by saying that, given thirty years of industrial- declared value is below the market value, the 
ization, China will become the most powerful Government would exercise the right of ema- 
nation on earth because of her immense man- nent domain to buy it out. Ever after that, 
power. But he fears that unless China’s land any increment in the value of the land would be 
problem is solved, her industrialisation will token by the Government on the ground that such 
compel her to be imperialistic like Japan. - increment is the rcy It of soc c y , grow h care 
Bemuse Japan’s land problem has not been being taken to reimburse the landlord for uhat-- 

constftute 3 “S liK upon n 

tic market, Japans massproauce • buy his own i an d. The goal to bo attained is 

order fo keep 0 the homc^ndurtric^going and the that the tiller of the soil should can the land 

home fire burning. It is .. a ° Such is, in very brief outline, China’s 

the Japanese Empire to collide wit] other worl^ p]aI) af(cr thc , van Dr . Sun’s pi„ n 

empires. There ts nil 'ndurtnnltec^n "l»n js s(i]1 the last olhcial word. Whether tho Flan, 
expansion : it is n ease of either e.-tfc " ([nnvn up in an ago that knew nothing of air 
sion or internal ernek-up . gtatcs f transportation and when man was still ocean- 

In contrast to Japnn^ flic Unite 1 btn^cs wmW bo or nrt to TOC et new 

home market has been made s P KJ situations arising out of the use of the aeroplane 

SZ^aSA&'aM "ti-^'csVte’ for transport remains to be seen. 



OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE NON-OFFICIAL EUKOPEAN-II 

By H. C MOOKERJEB, ux, phj>., mxju 


I 

Those who have studied the reports of the three 
Round Table Conferences which preceded the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
are aware that the spokesmen of the Indian 
communities based their demands for representa- 
tion in the legislatures and the services on 
different grounds. , 

Tor instance, the representatives of the 
Hindu Mahasabha expressing the views of the 
communal-minded sections of their community 
demanded that the representation accorded 
should be proportional to the numerical strength 
of each group. The Muslim spokesmen refer- 
ring to the historical importance of their com- 
munity, ihn number of soldiers id contributed 
to the Indian Army demanded weightage in their 
favour. Similarly, the Sikhs spoke of their 
martial traditions and demanded larger repre- 
sentation than what they were entitled to on the 
basis of numbers only. The Anglo-Indian 
representative referred to the loyalty of his 
community to the Crown and its past sendees 
in the railways, telegraphs, customs, etc., and 
pointed out how its members had always rallied 
to the support of the British Government when- 
ever it had been faced by a crisis as during the 
Mutiny and in the last world war. 

The representatives of the European com- 
munity were not in any way behindhand in 
drawing attention to the importance of its non- 
official section in the spheres of commerce, 
industry, etc. And it is noteworthy that here 
they were merely repeating the views expressed 
in official publications according to which its 
importance depends on the social services render- 
ed by it, the prosperity of India due to European 
commerce and the part it has .played in develop- 
ing our industries. In addition, the desirability 
of affording protection to property including 
capital invested in India as a condition of good 
government was also pointed out. 

In what follows, it is proposed to examine 
the sefcond of these claims with a view to ascer- 
. taining whether the representation in Indian 
legislatures and the economic safeguards accord- 
ed to the non-official European community can 
be fully justified by reason of the benefits con- 
ferred on Indians by the development of our 
commerce under its leadership. 

II . 

In Paragraph 344 of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report of 1918 it is 6tated that 


“When complaints are rife that European commer- 
cial interests are_ selfish and drain the country (India) 
of wealth which it ought to retain, it is well to remind 
ourselves how much of India’s prosperity is due to 
European commerce.” 

Sir Reginald Craddock writing in 1929 has 
also referred to 

“the benefits which India has received from British 
capital and British commercial enterprise.” 

The above two extracts are typical of the 
views held by Europeans in general. 

The opinion of Dr. Vera Anstey {The 
Economic Development of India, p. 103) that 

“In no country is it possible to distinguish sharply 
between industrial, commercial, and financial organisa- 
tion ” 

is so obviously true that it is needless to prove 
its correctness the more so because very often in 
India the same set of European businessmen act 
as traders, promoters of industries and as 
bankers. |{j#m 

Tor purposes of clear exposition, we shall 
confine our discussion to the consideration of 
the interchange of commodities between India 
and the West and find out, if possible, wheie 
the balance of advantage flowing from this 
overseas trade lies. 

UI 

One of the best descriptions of our old 
economic system is found on page 8 of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
where we are told that 

“With no large towns, no industrial population on 
the modem scale and little or no means of export over- 
seas, the production of food-grains and other agricultural 
produce was perforce confined to the depiand for local 
consumption. When favourable seasons yielded a 
surplus, this was stored. Such stores were common, for 
the surplus could not be sold and storage was the 
obvious means of disposing it." 

So far as the procurement of goods other 
than agricultural produce was concerned, the 
Indian Industrial Commission on pages 2 to 3 
of its report pointed out that 

“In earlier times, every village not only grew most 
of its food, but either provided from its own resources 
or obtained from close at hand its few simple wants. 
Its cloth, and often the raw material for it, its sugar, its 
dyes, its oil for food or lighting, its household vessels, 
and agricultural implements were manufactured or pro- 
duced either by the cultivator himself or by the village 
craftsmen, who were members of the village community 
and were remunerated by a share of its produce." 

That the economic self-sufficiency of villages 
resulting from unsatisfactory transport is not 
peculiar to India is proved by what W. L. 
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AU tuts is sufficient to prove that conditions istic motives also had their influence in shaping 
such as those which prevailed in pur rural areas the railway policy. And ho is fortified in his 
and which have not disappeared altogether viz., opinion by tho views expressed in the Report 
tho prominence of agriculture and the isolation of the (all-British) Committee on Railways in 
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every part of tho world being imposed on them Commission of 1880 which had found that famine 
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facilities were at their best. Suggesting the 
> IV rapid extension of railway construction in India, 

Tho Industrial Revolution in. England which ^is Committee gave its reasons for pushing it 
had been completed by the middlo of the nine- forward vigorously. In order of importance 
toenth century led to tho utilisation of steam these were (1) the prevention of famine, (2) 
power and tho perfection of ail types of development of trado, external and internal, (3) 
machinery thus making the processes* of menu- production of more profitable crops in areas 
facturo cheaper and more efficient. This went reached by railways where, under the conditions 
hand in hand with tho improvement and expan- there prevailing, tho Railway Committee had 
sion of transport facilities which rendered the obviously in mind the export trade m our raw 
carrying of bulky raw produce such as food- products, (4) exploitation of coal fields prmiarm 
grains, fibres such as cotton and jute, and oil to * ccc | the railways, the steamships and the 
seeds from India to Britain and the movement industries then being organised in Indw^under 

n“ Sri. s' 'mills 1 SEE* St of th'« which n^n 
of her factories mi in those days of laissez-faire, could not imply 

cial interests in Britain by opening up, the y 

interior parts of India. That at that time all f ac ts have to be kept in mind when we 

‘the emphasis was laid on tins factor becomes ^jnk of the construction of railways in India— , 
quite clear from what Lord Lmlnouaie wrote m ^ ie j r a ]jg nmcn t and their rate-fixing policy. So 
his famous Minute of 1853 where, among 9“ IC ^ f ar as the former is concerned, wc find that I»ord 
reasons for the building of railways, he pointed p a ]} loUS j 0i the first to conccivo tho idea, 
out that showed the way by trying to link the interior of 

"England is calling aloud for the cotton which inaia. province to some convenient port on the 

docs already produce in Hipnlimi nuSSty only coast. It Was therefore that when construction _ 
fhSwerfpSdid tht fitting means of conveyance 0 f railways began, Calcutta, Madras “dBcnnbfty 
hr ft from tie distent plains to U* Bcvcral porta adsp- „, ere eclcctc i as t ] 10 starting points of the Indian 
iSd for its Shipment. Evcy increase , of jjohf™ ^ railway system, the idea being that food-grains . 

trade lisa been attended:. .mtU an mcreiued d m othcr bu , k my matcnols obtained from 

Ctor articles of European produce in tho mo t nn J 0 ho mmarl rhcnnlv find 


,-r— 7 ,“i • the interior parts would bo carried cheaply and 

markets of India. cv {rt C nt -that Lord quickly to tho ports and thenco shipped to 


'Dallionsio foresaw ^ of U ‘jn4in' <: whidi' l iic 0I Iiroposcd ^For imdance, the first ralensions from 
{“bring “bout by the introduction of railways, Calcutta lvcib to tho coal-fields in, tho Ranlgonj 
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area and the fertile but congested North-West 
Province, thence to large cities like Cawnporo 
and_ Delhi through Mirzapore and Allahabad. 
Similarly, Bombay was connected with Ahmeia- 
bad then a commercial centre and the Gujsrat 
cotton tract, with Nagpur, Khandesh and the 
Berar cotton tract and Sholapur with the ad- 
jacent Kamatic cotton tract. The systematic 
adherence to this deliberate policy by the British 
administration has led the well-known Indian 
economist, D. R. Gadgil, Director, Gokhalc 
Institute of Politics and Economics, to say on 
page 133 of his Industrial Evolution of India 
that 

"The routes taken from the porta were generally 
sketched with the intention of traversing the important 
agricultural tracts of the interior, so as to facilitate the 
export of agricultural produce.” 

•It is hardly necessary to add that the rail- 
way system linking the big ports with our large 
internal centres of trade was also an equally 
efficient instrument for facilitating the import of 
British manufactures. 

It was only natural that, under circum- 
stance's such as these, the rate-fixing policy 
should be largely determined by the bias towards 
the development of the foreign import and export 
trade of India rather than by the demands of 
the internal trade. This policy which remained 
unchanged . till 1914, hampered the industrial 
. development of India, a fact admitted in Chap- 
ter XIX. of the Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission which expressed the view that 
"generally speaking, favourable rates for raw produce 
naoying to the ports have resulted.” 

We also find Mr. T. Robertson, Special 
Commissioner, stating in his Report on the Ad- 
ministration and Working of the Indian Railways 
(1903) that 

"The rates had been particularly hard on the in- 
dustrial centres in the interior of the country, and bad 
resulted in a concentration 'of industries at tne ports." 

This gentleman, however, failed to point 
out that another obvious result of this policy 
was that the differential rates conferred ce«a ; n 
advantages on foreign industries in their com- 
petition with Indian industries established in the 
interior areas. 

Official committees and commissions like the 
Holland Industries Commission, the Indian 
Fiscal Commission and the Ackworth Railway 
Commission, all appointed at much later dates, 
have admitted that the rates were manipulated 
'in such a mariner as to deny the same facilities 
for the movement of goods from one part of Iodia 
to another within the country itself as those 


enjoyed by the foreign trade thus indirectly 
discouraging our nascent industries. 

The fact that our railway and, along with 
it, our economic policy was shaped in such a 
way as to subserve the interests of industrial 
Britain whether by providing it with raw 
materials on the one hand or with a market for 
its products on the other was realised long ago 
by that eminent son of India, M. G. Ranadc, 
who pointed out on page 106 of his Essays on 
Indian Economics that 

‘ The great Indian dependency of England has during 
this (nineteenth) century come to supply the place of 
the old colonics. This dependency has come to be 
regarded as a plantation, growing raw produce to be 
shipped by the British agents in British ships, to be- 
worked into manufactured articles by British skill and 
capital, and to be re-exported to this dependency by 
British merchants to their corresponding British firms 
in India and elsewhere.” 

VI 

Britons engaged in commerce in India, 
like the shrewd men they were, realised at once 
the economic advantages they could derhe from 
the peculiar situation in which India was placed 
by the exchange of her raw products for the 
cheap factory made goods of England and they 
were not slow in devoting themselves to the 
development of our import and export trai< j 
which they succeeded in monopolising till their 
supremacy in this sphere was challenged first 
by Germany and then by Japan. How British 
interests were saved through Imperial Prefer- 
ence and discriminating protection is a story 
which the present writer has no desire to tell 
now. 

It may, however, be said here that the largo 
investment of Bntish capital under guarantee of 
favourable terms in Indian railways, their 
management by British companies, the British 
control of shipping and specially of credit 
organisations such as Exchange and Joint-Stock 
banks (another interesting and revealing story), 
the establishment of powerful trade organisa- 
tions such as the British export houses either 
affiliated to or branches of very influential 
English concerns and of the European (i.e., 
British) Chambers of Commerce and, lastly, the 
power of shaping the fiscal policy of India were 
some of the means adopted to keep the commerce 
of India in the hands of British commercial 
interests. 

To refer to only one of these factors, the 
advantages derived from the control of credit 
organisations, we find Dr. Vera Anstey, Lecturer 
in Commerce, London School of Economics, 
admitting in her contribution entitled -“The. 
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333) were in a position to finance the cultivation and 
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ni! l' (h'e C ri lj!0 “ la fB0 part ol the actual overaeas^tS' Wlth ,', n wIllcl1 tlrese operations were 
norths JKTS.S.P* *™ de to anil from the jnat earned on.they could not do so when India was 
tanks, the Iraporfal Bank 0 and - thc “'‘'“so **1® s ’? rl ‘i markets. The result was 

joint-stock banks." 0 fieropcan-rnanagcd that cultivators had to secure such finance ns 

Continuing (ho j y ueraed from this new race of midtilemen 

nrnntinet “S? 0 nulhor Proves the and wholesalers. 

of 'business bv°ohsmdn.r 3 «! r f PCI ' ns of t *" s ^Pe The Indian Industrial Commission on page 
3 -crying that 5 of its report pointed out the results of the 

quarters are >?“»*» head- situation Ulus created in the following terms: 

?n Mia,” ctc d> "" a ‘ PrCS “ l <m ,n ‘> “ ™rk "The position of the peasant fanner, with emit., 
m, ^ , T ? e 5 cottoa to sell, nna at the same time heavily 

-liWu InUMRS should fed discontent with }n ^eblca to his ca!y possible purchaser, effectively ptv- 
tlus State of things is natural. Of late «Ma l.oc vcnt f, him froni obtaining ft fair market price for hia 


. , ... >s natural. Of late, this lias crop. 

Dcen turned .into resentment on account of cer- 
tain reasons to which reference was made by The reason for the failure to secure a fair 
the Chairman, of the Federation of Indian P r ^ c .° for his commodities, in the language of the 
Chambers of Commerce in his speech delivered Indian Industrial Commission, is that 
at its meeting held on the 4tll March, 1944, ai *"1116 export- trade £rom country districts suffers 
Delhi. Here he stated that the export trade of fr ° m . the existence of an undue number of middlemen 
India was now a virtual monopoly of a fcW big who lntcrccpt a large diare of profits.” 
importing and exporting houses, mainly foreign, Obviously, the Industrial Commission itself 
and that the very lew Indians who had some- proves beyond any doubt that, granting that 
‘how managed to squeeze themselves i n were ^ ie Indian farmer gets a higher price for his 
being gradually and systematically weeded out mone y crops, the major part of the profits docs 
altogether from India’s foreign trade. not come to him. . , , _ 

Granting for the sake of argument that „ Th» matter 1ms also been noticed by Dr. 
there is a certain amount of exaggeration in the 5* Filial, an economist somewhat conservative 
above statement, there is little- doubt that, on bw outlook who, on page 24 of lus Economic 
the whole, it presents a fairly correct picture of Conditions in India, has said that - • 

.the actual situation. "The rapid growth of the export trade brought in 

• its tram an army of unscrupulous middlemen, who mter- 

yjj ceptcd a large part of the ryots’ profits." 


VIII 


As regards the benefits derived by rural 
Jndia from the export of our raw products which Formerly, the. Indian agriculturist experi- 
has, on the whole, been the monopoly of Euro- cn ced a certain sense of security when 
,pean businessmen through their different favourable monsoon conditions and untiring 
commercial and industrial organisations men- labour combined to give him a bumper crop. 

• tinned previously, the Royal Agriculture Today, he lias to grow what are called money 
Commission stated that it lias resulted in an crops to meet his liabilities which have to be 
increase in wealth ” of our cultivators. The pa jd j n cash. But the linking up of the Indian 
Indian Industrial Commission on pages 3 and 4 cultivator with the Western consumer of bis 
of its report explains this by saying that this products has not proved an vnmixed blessing for 
export trndo has rendered .... * . the price at which lie 1ms to sell bis crops is not 

’ "available to the (Indian) farmer in his distant and d t j nc( j w ] oca ] but by international 
r land-locked village a Urge share of the price > Offered 
by far-off nations for articles which once merely supplied conouions^ 
the needs of Indian rural life," 
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A bumper crop, say of cotton, in the United 


where obviously the local .prices were formerly Stales and Egypt must, if rretooj, aye an.abun- 
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Sina™ilS 0 tradcrs wHh their modest capital products is aware that this is au undeniahlo fact. 
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While it is admitted that such things are 
inevitable under present conditions, this does 
not prove that the Indian cultivator has always 
been a gainer by being thrust into the whirlpool 
of the world market. 

But one thing is clear, whether the Indian 
agriculturist secures a remunerative price or 
not, the middleman ordinarily gets his share of 
the profits on such transactions as are put 
through. Similarly, the exporter, generally 
European, who buys and sells at the prevailing 
prices, faces nothing but the normal risks of 
trading in addition to which, now and again, 
his superior holding power enables him to add 
considerably to his profits. 

IX 

That prosperity has been brought to the 
countryside through the export trade m our raw 
products to which the Royal Agriculture Com- 
mission had referred, has been sought to be 
proved by pointing out that 

' _ "Articles like sugar, kerosene oil, cotton piece-goods, 
silks and -woollens, boots and shoes, apparel) matches, 
soap, etc., which were once articles of luxury, only 
within the reach of the wealthier classes, are now in 
much wider use.” 

It may also be added that villagers now 
use aluminium ware, tea, umbrellas, bangles, 
mirrors and even sewing machines and cheap 
bicycles. 

There can be little doubt that the increasing 
use by villagers of these articles is due to changes 
in the standard of living arising from Western 
influences. It may, "however, be stated that 
these luxuries have to be paid for in hard cash 
to secure which they have to enter the world 
market for the sale of their products with conse- 
quences pointed out already. 

But after everything has been said, the fact 
remains that the use of these luxury articles is 
confined to a small fraction of the rural folk. 
On pages 11 and 151 of its report, the Indian 
Industrial Commission drew attention to the 
small extent to which the standard of living in 
rural India has been affected by the economic 
forces now in operation in our country and in 
that connection stated that 

“The poverty of the Indian peasant precludes most 
novel forms of expenditure.". 

It also said on page 7 of its report that 

"The effect of the use of imported and factory- 
s made articles on the standard of comfort of the rural 
population has been generally emalL’’ 

Indians feel that only arm-chair economists 
who have no personal and intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of rural life as can be obtained 


by living in the homes of our agriculturist^ can 
afford to indulge in generalisations basc.4 on 
obviously insufficient knowledge of actual facts. 

X 

We have so far dealt with the export qf our 
agricultural products which the Indian producer 
is often compelled to sell at a loss. There is 
however, some consolation in the thought that 
if proper steps are taken, we may, in times to 
come, be able to obviate this difficulty. Matters 
are on a different and a more serious footing 
when we consider the question of the irretriev- 
able loss we are suffering through the net always 
prudent way in which our mineral assets have 
been and, in some cases, are still being exploited, 
generally by Europeans. 

Apart from the inadequacy of the Indian 
share of the advantages derived from the mining 
industry to which some reference is made b e low, 
We cannot regard the exploitation of the mineial 
resources which are not subject to natural growth 
and recovery, as in any way a benefit conf err ed 
on us by non-Indians. Outstanding Indian 
leaders like Thakerscy and Mudholkar, e tc., 
who can, by no stretch of the imagination, ,be 
regarded as extremists, have felt the economic 
loss India has been suffering through the alien 
exploitation of our minerals so intensely that 
they have gone even so far as to suggest that 
it would be to our ultimate interest to suspend 
their extraction till such time that we are j n a 
position to undertake the entire responsibility 
for not only raising but also for utilising them 
in industries to be started by us. 

The absence of a proper mineral policy oa 
the part of the British administration aimed a t 
lip rnnservation and wise utilisation of 0 ur 
mineral resources has made it easy for foi-eign 
concerns to acquire mineral rights on the basis 
of lease often for practically nominal payments 
over some of our best mines. Urged by the 
profit motive, many of . them have been 
very reckless in the way in which they have 
extracted the minerals, a fact easily prove*} by 
a glance through the pages of the Burrows 
Report. 

While very high dividends have gone to the 
shareholders, the only benefits derived by the 
Indians have consisted in the generally inade- 
quate wages paid to labour and the nominal 
royalties given to the owners. 

In this connection, the reader may be 
referred to the chapter dealing with industrial 
wages in Mr. B. Shiva _ Rao’s well-known. 
Industrial Labour in India and to the re- 
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extraction nnd export of manganese ore. 
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case of the export trade in agricultural products wk w ,. . - 

it is the European businessman who eniovs the * i " Jler ® a . National Government would have 
lion’s share of the benefits. * done everything in its power to help the village 

handicraftsmen suffering from the formidable 
XI competition _ of machine-made imports, the 

The e , , British administration was not only indifferent ‘ 

villaccs was^ SES* ifhvZZ r° l $ ^ l ° their ****** occasionally went out of 
Commission whon LM* ^ ndian . Indust | a l lts way to assist English manufacturers in cx- 
reDnrt it nnliS' Y CI ^, °P£ nin £ of* its plotting the Indian market, a fact proved by 

in J cd .,f ut that al1 thG non-food what Sir Alfred Chatterton, himself a British 
virfnri A ni o f Vi 1 1 agers were generally pro- official, • observed in his book mentioned above. 
\icied cither by the agriculturists themselves or Here ho stated that 
by the Village craftsmen * . . , . ' . 

rpi,_ T . . Assistance lias in more than one case been given 

. . ,e Industrial Revolution in . England 'directly to the efforts of English manufacturers to ex- 
denving its strength from large-scale production P ,oit Indian markets, whilst the industrious artisan has 
compte division of labour, efficient manufactar-’ S if, jjS #&%SSS?." “ h “ “* 

, ° an r. ma , etmg organisation and improved The two outstanding evils of this system 
ansport ana communications introduced a new were summed up by M. G. Ranadc, one of the 
element m the placid life of rural India. This-garliest and most discerning students of our* 
Dccamc easier on account of the revolution in economic problems on page 107 of his Essays 
transport and communication caused by the • on • Indian Economics in- the following terms : 

, 0, „ rMd f aI,d th f- , “AS °». result of the ctan 6B (brousht .boat by the 

opening up of our waterways by the starting of Industrial Revolution m England and the provision of 
Bteamcr lines. The new towns served as dis- improved facilities of communication in India), the 


tributing centres, and even remote parts of the 6 ra , d “«f niraJmtKm of Urn ercat dcpradcncy. 

■ _ . a ■ ' > e . and the rapid decadence of native manufacturing trade 
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XII 


interior were thrown open t 
machine-made goods- 

That great friend of Indian handicraftsmen, is true that in England, the change over 

Sir Alfred Chatterton who, among other things, from a predominantly agricultural to a pre- 
populariscd chrome tanning and introduced the dominantly industrial -economy involved great 
aluminium industry in India was referring to hardship for the handicraftsmen as also that the 
the Indian factors of the situation when on page p ar ij amcn t did nothing to minimise their suffer- 
20 of his Industrial Evolution in India he said j n g S jjy taking steps . calculated to make the 
that ... . , „ transition easy. There, however, these men, 
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difficulties, and {n many cases, to the ultimate discom- for labour on the part of which was so intense 
fiturc of the Indian artisan.” that the whole country was urbanised. 

On page 130 of his Development of Capital- j n India, however, the craftsmen whoso 
ist Enterprise in India, Dr. D. H. Buchanan occupa tion was gone were thrown back on the 
explains the difficulties of the village craftsmen j and _ Many became landless labourers and 
in the following terms : ' ' their economic position grew worse. Even those 
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JS P mert m cOTld b givef silfAifficing IomI. economy bp husbandmen and India experienced .growing 
been displaced by international specialisation and trade, realisation, a fact aniply proved by tllC CCDSUS 
much to tbo discomfiture of the Indian craftsmen. Bta tl s f tc s in regard to the percentage of the 
Emphasising the unemployment to which population depending on agriculture for their 

this state of things has led. the same author on ii v i n g. ‘ 

nace 471 of Ids above-mentioned book has said . According to the census of 1891, the per- 
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method of counting" had been followed by the 
census authorities in 1931, the percentage would 
have been nearly 75. From such information as 
is available to the present writer, it appears 
that the figures of the 1941 census indicate a 
further increase in the percentage of the agri- 
cultural to the total population. 

We have also to remember that the negli- 
gible increase of about 4 per cent only in the 
urban population in the seventy 'years between 
1871 and 1941, is so abnormally small that this 
also proves our growing ruralisation and the 
dependence of the majority "of our people for 
their living on that most uncertain and most 
unsatisfactory of callings, agriculture 

xm 

The attention- of Indians is very often called 
to the enormous increase in our imports and 
exports and the conclusion drawn that this is a 
sign of our economic progress. We maintain 
that a mere increase in the volume of our foreign 
trade does not necessarily imply a correspond- 
ing increase in our national wealth and welfare. 

We feel that our political subordination to" 
a highly industrialised country which cannot al- 
together ignore the interests of its own nationals 
and the numerous advantages enjoyed by foreign 
business in the shape of banking, insurance, 
shipping and other facilities* have led to the 
emergence of a system under which our exports 
have increased the economic prosperity of 
Britain and other Western countries and, by 
killing our old time industries and handicrafts, 
converted India into a market for their manu- 
factures. 

The best that can be-said in favour of the 
Niagra flood of cheap imported articles is that 
it enables the Indian to make some gains by 
buying them in a cheap market, a fact specially 
true of cotton piecegoods. As against this, we 
must remember the destruction of our village 
and cottage industries, the growth of a landless 
proletariat and the occasional financial strain 
thrown on the resources of the administration 
which has to give them relief in times of scarcity 
or downright famine. "What is regrettable is, 
'that India can produce nearly all the cheap 
imported articles which have displaced the pro- 
ducts of her village artisans if only sufficient 
care is taken of their interests. 

The conclusion we are entitled to draw 
from the facts already placed before the reader 
. is that those Britons who buy our raw products 
in order to sell them at higher prices, the British 
industrialists, engaged in the manufacture of 
articles imported into our motherland and the 


British businessmen ( who place them on the 
Indian market benefit more than the Indian 
people as a whole. Another conclusion equally 
warranted by facts is that none of these men 
was ever in the past or is today engaged in 
these commercial activities for the benefit of 
anyone except themselves. 

We contend that the need for our raw pro- 
ducts by the industrialised nations and specially 
by Britain is greater than our need for such 
articles as we import from them and that, under 
theSe circumstances, we have the right to expect 
that the major part of the advantages which 
accrue from our foreign trade should be enjoyed 
by us though this, most unfortunately, has 
rarely been the case. 

\ We hold that we could have developed our 
agricultural and mineral resources more satis- 
factorily and could have manufactured most of 
•the goods we import if, as a politically free 
country, we had enjoyed the power of protecting 
*our home market against foreign competition — 
in other words, if we had complete freedom in 
• controlling our foreign trade policy. And we 
•‘'also maintain that this would actually have been 
the case if we had absolute control over our 
fiscal policy and could manipulate our currency 
and exchange with an eye to our own interests. 

XIV' 

From what has appeared previously, it is 
quite clear that the major, part of "the profits 
resulting from both the import and export trade 
has been secured by European trade and com- 
merce. Such modest benefits as have been 
derived by India from our foreign trade and 
commerce have come in as a by-product, a fact 
acknowledged in Paragraph 344 of the Montagu. 
Chelmsford Report where, after expressing the 
view that “ India has benefited enormously by 
her commercial development ” — India is not 
prepared to swallow the “ enormously ” part of 
the statement^-, it goes on to say that this bene- 
fit “was incidental and not the purpose of the 
undertaking.” 

After this admission,, any attempt on the 
Dart of Europeans to convince Indians that they 
have sought what the latter consider excessive 
representation . in our legislatures as well as 
special economic advantages in order to advance 
our economic interests is doomed to failure. 
On the other hand, Indians would retort by say-’ 
ing that they have secured this representation 
to safeguard and, if possible, to extend those 
advantages which have hitherto enabled them 
to carry on their business operations in India 
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India, one thine oiiTv^fetd^ihem 1 ^^^ 0 £ Eglishm £S to rainistrativc and commercial reasons, using it, 
object ™ to iLkc^noI.Bhm“nS » t“t”t£ y Su'd ?f kast “casioMlfo for their own purposes, 
return to England, there to Jive in ease and comfort for I ' or can WQ lCcl excessively grateful to those 
res* os ttseir <lsys.” others who otganrseef the exploitation of our 

T . . , ‘ 'money crops and mineral resources and of our 

it is contended that from the facts set forth need for manufactures for the purpose of making 
ooovc, Indians are entitled to draw the conclu- profits. And it has always seemed preposterous 
Sion that though life in our motherland lias that these last should base their claims for over- 
become easier for the Briton and though disease representation in our legislatures and for the 
does not take so high a toll of British life as it cnj'oymcnt of economic privileges on the ground 
did formerly, tho century and a half or more that*they have added to our prosperity by en- 
which have elapsed since the days of Warren gaging in trade and commerce in India. 


AN EYE-WITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF THE FAMINE OF 1770 IN CALCUTTA 

By NANI GOPAL CROWDlIURl, m.a. 

Vehelst was succeeded by Cartier * n the got it published in The Gentleman's Magazine 
Governorship of Bengal on the 2Gth December, and Historical Chronicle for flic month of Sep- 
1769. His administration was ushered jn by tember, 1771. It took at least six months for 
a long-continued drought in consequence of the letter to reach England; so it may bo assum- 
which Bengal and Bihar had to face a terrible cd that the letter was written a few months 
famine -from the beginning of 1770. From the after tho famine had ceased. The writer of the 
month of April the famine raged furiously over letter was an eye-witness to the miseries dcs- 
Bihar North Bengal and West Bengal and cribed therein. A few relevant passages from 
showed no signs of abatement till the end of the letter are quoted below. The foot-notes arc 
October, 1770. The famine carried off, according added by mo : 

to the estimation of Warren Hastings, one-third " As soon as the dryness of the season forc- 
of the total populace of Bengal leaving the told the approaching dearness of nee, our 
country in utter destitution. The rigour of the Gentlemen in the Company s Service, particular- 
famine was not felt in Calcutta till the month ly those at the subordinates, 1 whose stations 

of April. The country-side of Bengal and Bihar ; — 

WOS badly affected by the famine and the j. The reference is to the English Supervisors who 
famished ncoplo from the adjoining villages wcre appointed during the Administration ot Cartier to 
faim s hea pcop towar ds big cities like ]ook after the Welfare of the people and to supervise tho 

were seen crawling lowa US j_j ian revrnuc Cal Ire tors eo fhst no 

Calcutta, Murshidabad and Patna. The dead JJ* mipht be committed by the latter upon the 
bodies of those who sank under the CllOty Jay The P/an of Supervisor^ i ns adumbrated 

nT1 both sides of tho roads leading to the bv Verelst and was put into operation during the nde 
strewn OT UOtii so Calcutta became of Cartier. Each district was placed under the charge 

cities. By the month 01 ;vpr Calcutta of an English Supervisor. 'Hie Supervisors were the pre- 

a city of misery. The condition . ot ^ajeutta nJisore of the Collectors of modem time, pie Super- 
t, n _ been vividly depicted in the letter WMttcn yivta too k charge of their respective districts in the 
t „ Pnwlwh officer in the Company s Service m0flt h of March, 2770 when Bengal was in the grip of 
tcutcuT to one J. Cl to inland who toe tome. • 
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gave them the best opportunities, were as early 
as possible in buying up all they could lay hold 
of. When the effects of scarcity became more 
and more sensible, the natives complained to 
the Nabob at Muxadabad, that the English had 
engrossed all the rice, particularly in the Bahar 
and Puraea Provinces. 2 This complaint was 
laid before the President and Council by the 
Nabob’s minister, who resides in Calcutta; but 
the interest of the Gentlemen concerned was too 


powerful at the board; so that the complaint 
was only laughed at and thrown out. 3 Our 
Gentlemen in man}' places purchased the rice 
at 120 and 140 seers for a rupee, which they 
afterwards sold for 15 seers for a rupee, to the 
Black Merchants; so that the persons principal- 
ly concerned havo made great fortunes by it; 
and one of our writers at the Durbar, 1 who was 
interested therein, not esteemed to be worth a 
thousand rupees last year, has sent down as it 
is said, 60,000£ sterling, to be remitted home 
this year. The Black Merchants, who had made 
their gross purchases from our gentlemen, 
brought down great quantities of their rice, and 

2. Many Europeans as well as Indiana, both 
official and non-official, accused the English Supervisors 
in general of a monopoly of rice in their respective 
districts. Among th o.-c who accused the English 
Supervisors or their g&masthaa mention may be made 
of men like Bother, the Resident at the Durbar at 
Murshidabad, Muhammad Riza Khan, the Naib Nazim 
and Naib Diwan, (Ref.: Letter from Becher to the 
Council, 7th January, 1770 included in Mr. Graham’a 
minute— Secret and Separate Progs. — 3rd March 1774) 
and Warren Hastings. (Ref.: Letter from Warren 
Hastings to Colcbrooke, 2Gth March, 1772), 

3. Though regular enquiries were held into the 
conduct of Muhammad Rita Khan and Devi Singh, 
Diwan of Purnea, for the alleged monopoly of nee 
during the famine, no Fueh cnqujnes were held into 
the conduct of English Supervisors though the Court 
of Directors repeatedly enjoined the Council at Fort 
William to make special enquiry into the alleged mono- 
poly of tice by the Supervisors and to punish those who 
might be found guilty. (Ref : (i) General letter from 
Court. 10th Apnl 1770, (ii) Ibid — 2Sth August 1771). 
The Court of Directors specially mentioned the name 
of the Resident (Supomsor) of Hooghlv in this con- 
nection, but he was let off after he nod been re- 
primanded by the Goacrnor (Ref- Postscript to the 
letter from Court, ISth Derember 1771). For this negli- 
gence on the part of the Council, the Court of 
Directors came to the conclusion that either tkc*e 
persons were officers of some rank in the Company* 
service or an unholy alliance might have ousted 
between the Papon i*ors and some of the members of 
the Council (lief : (i) Central letter from Court, ^th 
Augu** 1771— para 11. (u) General letter from Court. 
lSlh Deer mb'i 1771). 


deposited it in the Golahs or Granaries about 
Calcutta, where, very unfortunately for the 
poor inhabitants, great part of it was destroyed 
by most terrible fires, 6 which we had in the 
month o{ April and May, before which time 
the English had sold off all they had on hand. 
The effects of the scarcity continuing to become 
daily more alarming, our Governor and Council 
bethought themselves, though by much too late, 
to send into the interior parts of the country 
to purchase what rice they could on the Com- 
pany’s account, fixed the price of sales .in 
Calcutta at 10 ecers for a rupee 0 and seized all 
they could upon the rivers. The Black Mer- 
chants remonstrated, that the charges of 
bringing the rice down the country, together 
with the high interest which they paid the 
Shroffs or Bankers for raising the money, and 
other contingencies, ran so excessively high, that 
they should, upon those terms, be lo s ers by their 
purchases, upon which, by an order of Council, 
sepoys were stationed at their Golahs, to prevent 
the delivering of any rice without a permit or 
order 7 and notwithstanding all the orders for 
purchasing up the country’ on the Company’s 
account, so bare were the Company’s granaries 
here, that the Council were obliged to send and 
take from the merchants’ Golahs, what they 
wanted for the support of the workmen on the 
fortifications at Calcutta and Budge Budge, 
who were threatening to desert for want of 
victuals; and it was deemed a great favour if 
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the merchants were allowed to carry from their and other beasts and birds of prey feeding on 
uolalis n few maunds to the Bazars to sell for their carcasses. *** *** *** At this time we 
the support of the inhabitants. The Nabob and could not touch fiBh, the river was so full of 
several of the great men of the Country at carcasses; and of those who did eat it, many 
Aluxadabad distributed rice to the poor gratis, died suddenly. Pork, ducks, and geese, also 
until their stocks began to fail, wlfcn those lived mostly on carnage; so that our only meat 
donations were withdrawn, 8 which brought many was mutton when we could get it, which was 
thousands down to Calcutta, in hopes of finding very dear, and from the dryness of the season 
relief amongst us. By the time the famine had so poor, that a quarter would not weigh a pound 
been about a fortnight over the land, wc were and a half. Of this I used to make a little broth, 
greatly affected at Calcutta, many thousands and after I had dined, perhaps there were 100 
falling daily in the .'streets and fields, whose poor at the door waiting for the remains, which 
bodies, mangled by dogs, jackals and vultures I have often sent among them cut up into little 

-S — — />n„lrl mio-lit. nnrtnkfl 


with doolys, sledges, and bearers, to carry the the same, and so by a third, and so on . . In i the 
dead and throw them into the River Ganges, month of August we had a very alarming pheno- 
X have counted from -my bed-chamber window mcnon appeared, of a large black cloud at a 
in the morning when I got up forty dead bodies distance in the air, winch sometimes ob-cured 
laying within^twenty yards of th/ wall, besides the sun and 

many hundred laying in the agonies of death over and aboutCacutta.'nie hotter the d 1 
for want, bending double, with their stomachs proved the joww th s c '°“f/ c ™“‘° cc ^ a f on . 

sgssj&isss 

countrymen, and I am come here to die if it say, tbat ^ ground was burnt 
pleases God, m your presence. I can not move, another bad t f ^ ^ i3 t f lc sec ond time of 
do what you will with me. n onl p] lcnoin cnon’s appearing, and that they 

June our condition vas sto , “ j j than is rCC orded of the former. 

Xd^fbrrthe 4 t^Sf’thethed eye, hearing a contmua, 

^€&SFj&£. 

wmmmii 

SUsssS 

rico among the faimnc^tncaen p rf con , nb uticiii () 1C Brahmins. Whilst It _ lwur . 

irerthey ro^fit" TL feet at once, and in a 
Khan, Jagat Set and Ray DuruaDn thu3 donated then thej ros : . muc h, until a strong 

and hiowed for two day s 

of rice at Murshidabart DCitvcu ccrct p .—let • ; 

the 4 til Septcmhcr, H70 d by the ~ Ti lcse insects are nothing but locusts. ButW 

February, 1771). £Xt rice S distributed in chanty m h ecn made of the appearance of locusta 

gfBidalX" hSS up to the month of September ™»tK» hi tim0 ia other contemperj- record,. 

•1770. 
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successively, when they gradually ascended and phenomenon, the .toads, frogs, and insects ^hich 
descended in the same manner, but more in numbers innumerable always make ^ C onti- 
precipitately, until next morning, when the air nued noise here the whole night, during 
was quite clear. It was very remarkable, that rains, disappeared, and were neither stj en nor 
for some days before the appearance of this heard except in the river.” 


BENGAL RIVER PROBLEMS 

Need for an Inter-Provincial Commission 


By Maharaja S. C. NANDY, ma, of 

The inter-provincial aspect of the river problems 
of Bengal brings into prominent relief a most 
intriguing feature which still awaits solution. 
Our main river systems pass through several 
provinces and states and naturally they do not 
pay any attention to political boundaries or 
jurisdictions created artificially to suit politi- 
cal exigencies from time to time. Hie problems 
connected with flood or erosion or the deterio- 
ration of the spill channels in Bengal have 
multiplied within recent times, thanks to the 
absence of any co-ordinating agency which would 
treat the Ganges or the Brahmaputra-Meghna 
river systems as an integrated whole and prevent 
the pursuit of policies suited to purely regional 
or local interests. If we refer to the experience 
of other countries we would also come across 
similar disastrous consequences of treating the 
river problem in a piece-meal fashion and 
allowing divergent policies to be followed. The 
history of the working of the Mississipi River 
Commission and the more recent Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the U. S. A. would show 
that no satisfactory progress can be made un- 
less and until the problems are approached on 
the basis of the river itself and scientific 
measures for river training and control and 
canalisation schemes are followed' up with energy 
and determination^ co-ordinating the divergent 
interests and policies of the different areas 
through which the river passes. It is; therefore, 
only on an inter-provincial or inter-state basis 
that we can satisfactorily tackle, our mighty 
river problems and prevent the recurrence of 
floods and other disastrous consequences which 
follow from their unruly behaviour from time 
to time or from their decay. It is really un- 
fortunate that much water has been allowed to 
flow down our rivers before any serious attempt 
could be made to take up this all-important 
question of an inter-provincial river commission, 
and that even though a start was made by my- 
self as early as 1939 in this regard, we in Bengal 
are still at tho conference stage and that also 
only in respect of the Brahmaputra and Meghna 
rivers. 

0 


Cossimbazar, Ex-Minister, Irrigation, Bengal 

It appears Irom a Press Note issued by the 
Government that the problem of the Ga n g e tj c 
basin has not yet been taken up, and yfit a little 
reflection will tell us that this presents by far 
the most serious problem in Bengal at the present 
moment. The catchment basin of the Gftngetic 
system of rivers is spread over several provinces 
and states. Extensive deforestation m these 
regions has caused incalculable damage to -the 
lower reaches of this system, aggravating the 
flood problem, reducing the diy-weather fj ow } n 
our rivers, complicating the problems of navi- 
gation and irrigation, and leading to, nmong 
others, the progressive deterioration of th^ tidal 
channels where there is an ever-increasing sali- 
nity in the water supply. This question of 
controlling deforestation is only one imp or t an t 
aspect of the host of problems which requi re an 
immediate and effective inter-provincial so j u _ 
tion. On the other hand, there are the cana i 
schemes m the upper reaches of the river notably 
in U. P. which are being energetically pq rsue d 
without perhaps taking due care of the interest 
of areas situated in the lower reaches. . Tl) ere • 
of course no intention to question the wj S( j om ~ 
of extending the beneficent irrigation scl ieme3 . 
in the up-river areas : but it will certainly no » 
De unreasonaihfe to cikim tliat'-any part}» u j ar 
province or state should not be permitted * n 
take advantage of its geographical position anf j 
monopolise the use of the river. for its own h P p 
fit and cause detriment to other interests T p k- C 
may not be les3 vital. in,cn 
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plain. Tho interests of Ucncal rcauira jhni ™Tr'Tf ", "““-t supplies snouia be 

tlie irrigation or canalisation setemes of otter S <" ‘ho Ganges River Commission for 
* ' ' 111 ot!ler °P , nion .- Tiic objection raised by U. P.-practi- 


alluvial extraction of 


river water supplies should be 


piovinecs und states cun bo permitted with ',“! Eeu u - R.-practi- 

sulcty only to that extent ns would not seriously un rivtenrfV C |“ h 1 “ tcrcils bcl "' ct ’ n the 
interfere with the natural flood irrigation the nf IIS ^ doi ™- rim areas and a slate 
source of nil our agricultural pro”Sy ’ Vn- d '° Ck "' aS tIlUS reachctL 

painful fact Ihte'this “natural ” hrigation^f river^tte^h/ th ° Bra,ima P“ lra Md 
Bengal ha 3 been seriously interfered with and 1 ti th ° pr . oblem ' va3 comparatively simple, 
that the spill-channels ol the Ganges inWe’stern Jbmlaf Ti”"* con “r d bad only been 
and Central Rengal have deteriorated Bengal. and Assam and there were no serious 

possibly beyond rapair. In its train we have T m n^ff if "“n 03 

n declining agriculture, deterioration of drain. . n „.:L . It must nlso bo said to the credit of 


age, and aggravation te tho'Kroblcm of Public “ nd concerned that they toot 


Health unrrieiilnriv" m«lTri„'" v "pnr’ i “““ c a very reasonable view of the case from the 
S h bS= ndsfnten note f h ?, d “S beginning, and naturally one. should not 
bv liencal in thn nnJ^hn ? £«? ClCS ( olIo 'J c ^ expect any serious obstacle in setting up the 
the »ni« 5 ph?nf hn* ? a ? rcraains that Commission as required by our interests. But 

reined ini monciirn- nHr>^ aC | C ^ afc l J G eou / cc really serious matter is about the proposed 

c . f ? I incasurcs adopted so as to restore this Ganges River Commission, which should have 
t ral Hood irrigation of our oncc-nch lands, been taken up and pushed with much more 
mis means that there must be gome inter- vigour and energy. Here the problem is acute, 
provincial administrative machinery which can the suffering of the people is very great and a 
effectively control deforestation and systemati- comprehensive policy for the resuscitation of the 
caily plan out afforestation in the catchment dead and dying spill-channels of the Ganges 
areas, and at the same time co-ordinate the cannot be taken up with any reasonable chance 
irrigation policies of the different provinces and of success, unless and until the up-river areas 
states for the interest of the river itself as also are prevented from following divergent policies 
of all the interests affected. and effective control measures are taken in 

The geographical position of Bengal in respect of deforestation in the catchment areas, 
respect of both the Gangetic as wcil as the There arc then the drawbacks in the Govcrn- 
Brahmaputra-Meghna river systems is adverse, meat of India Act itself, where there are no 
situated as we are in the lower reaches of the clear provisions empowering the constitution of 
same and consequently the initiative in these an effective inter-provincial river commission, 
matters must be taken by us. It may be re- should there be no agreement among the pro- 
called that early in January, 1939, on behalf of vince3 concerned. There arc of course the 
the Governfncnt of Bengal I had the privilege of Sections 130-135 of the Government of India 
being able to secure the co-operation of the Act and the residuary powers enjoyed by the . 
Government of U. P. in arranging an Inter- Central Government under Section 104. But 
Provincial .Flood Conference in Lucknow, which none of them empower positive measures and 
was duly attended by the representatives from arc obviously unsatisfactory for setting up a 
U. P. Bihar, Bengal and several Indian states, permanent body of experts for dealing with the 
This conference agreed on principle to the con- conservancy of a major river passing through 
stitution of a Ganges River Commission and several provinces and States. Considering tho 
actually set up an Interim Committee to draw vast stakes involved and the benefit likely to 
un the details. We had, however, to encounter accrue to millions of people if a major river 
a considerable opposition from the very begin- like the Ganges is satisfactorily .controlled and 
Sine nrobably because a good deal of vested trained, a Statutory River Commtsswn on the 
interests had already been created in the eanali- model of the T. V. A. is worth havm^andfight- 
lnieresta a« n tnnftnr imr fnr. \BcngaI has paid heavily in the past 


««Hon and electrification schemes. As a matter j ng for. \ Bengal has paid heavily in tnc pasi 

f Chnirman of the Interim Committee, for not presenting her ease with vigour and 

of fact, the Chairman ox tno inter , £ , . .. But . . u f 


who happened to be the Chief Engineer of U. P. earnestness and in time. But in this matte: 

nifMomirat stacc to a very impor- our Iifc-sustainmg rivers, I do not think we can 
objected at a agrccd^o by the majority afford to lose our case by default, and tho sooner 

iftho cSnfa n 0 It Slgracd thte all pros- wo take it up, the better it is for all the interests 
pcotivo irrigation schemes, involving material concerned, . - 



THE RECENT BENGAL FAMINE : THE ULTIMATE BACKGROUND— 
AN IRISH PARALLEL 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma. 


Tub recent Bengal famine has been an astounding 
phenomenon. _ It was previously urged that 
famines occur in India, in the majority of cases, 
not because of any absolute shortage of food 
supply, but because of the difficulties due to lack 
of transport in bringing food from surplus areas. 
The recent Bengal famine lias occurred in an era 
when the Government claims to have a sufficient- 
ly extensive network of railways and other forms 
of transport, though singnificantly enough, the 
railways, which had been extended on this plea 
of protection against famine, failed to perform 
their expected duty when the crisis actually came. 
Famines are not new to India; in the list given 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Edition) 
of thirty-four “Great Famines” all over the 
world from 436 B.C. to 1921 A.D., not less than 
twenty have occurred in India, and the majority 
of them during the British rule. The figure, 
according to Ramesh Dutt, should be still 
greater; he is of opinion that 

"Excluding severe scarcities, often confined to 
limited areas, there were eighteen famines between 1770 
and 1878; and if we odd to this list the rubsequent 
famines of 1889, 1892, 1897 and 1900, we have a fad 
record of twenty-two famines within a period of 130 
years of British rule in India.” 

It would appear on analysis that such 
famines 1 are inevitable where the people live in 
absolute 1 poverty and completely lack the 
• cmwx tSfc t>\vg,Vtask %W&. Ai 

Ramesh Chandra Dutt has remarked : 

“ If we honestly seek for the true causes of recent 
famines in India, without prejudice nnd bias, we shall 
not seek in vain. The immediate cau«e of famines in 
almost every instance is the failure of rains,. . . .but the 
intensity nnd frequency of. recent famines are generally 
due to the. resourceless condition and chronic poverty 
of the cultivators., ....they can. save nothing in years 
of good harvest, and consequently every year of 
drought is a year of famine.” 

Famines, thus, arc the periodic manifesta- 
tions, in acute form, of the disease that is eating 
into the vi,tals of the nation; their permanent 
solution demands not any temporary relief 
measures, but a permanent" improvement of the 
economic condition of the people. 

It should be pointed out in this connection 
that though famines are the usual features of 
the Indian socio-economic pattern, still there are 


some famines of very special intensity, whi c b not 
only possess the usual characteristics but £0 still 
further. The Great Bengal Famine of 1770 
nnd the Bengal Famine of 1943 belong fo this 
special category. Not only they affect, id com- 
mon with other famines, the population growth, 
not only they produce the usual devitalising 
effect on the national health, not only they take 
heavy toll of human lives, but along with all 
these they permanently alter the cconomid rela- 
tionship, deeply disturb the scoio-econoraic 
equilibrium and set in motion forces that lWd to 
the complete disintegration of the existing social 
structure without, however, being" able to U P 
any other structure on a basis of ordered Pro- 
gress. This is nothing unnatural, for if the 
Government not only refuses to plan f rom 
beforehand for economic advancement but, what 
is more, indulge in economic exploitation directly 
or indirectly, it is only inevitable that any sharp 
crisis would lead to nothing but famines pf ex- 
treme violence. What was the background of 
the Famine of 1770 ? To quote Ramesh Chan- 
dra Dutt : 

“When an old system of Government breaks down, 
and the country parses under a new power, war and 
disorders are inevitable. When the Moghul power broke 
down in India, and Marhattas and Afghans confe n “ e(i 
for supremacy, war and devastation followed. And when 
the British nation entered into arena, they tod took 
part in many wars which irfipeded cultivation and haras- 
sed the population ol pCWslul villages. In the wortia 
of Sir Thomas Munro, wars were added. to unfavour- 
able seasons to bring on recurring famines in V*j a * 
We may also add to these reasons the misrule tlie 
servants of the East India Company.." 1 

The result was the Famine' of 1770 which 
destroyed the fundamental bases of th° .°‘ d 
society and laid, in. its own way, the foundations 
of the present one. Such famines are, in f act > 
the process through which our society j ump3 
from one era to another. 

We might, however, ask this quest' 0 " • 
Why is it that the process of our social “ 
tion must be so painful ? Is it not possi b'e 
avoid the pain of such evolution by P] aI * 
ahead and by having slow but steady and c 
nuous reform ? It is, unfortunately > the l __ — 


1 . Ramesh Chandra Dutt ; Famines . 
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cov^a^tM „„„ of rIver TOkr staM ^ 


plain, iiio interests of Bengal require that rc'h^Ti. Yi "““S. EU PP‘ iE3 suoma tic 
tJ1B TOSation or canalisation schemes of other m2 to tho Ganges River Commission for 
piuvintes and states can bo pcriuTtteR S .£ he , ob J c , ct '°” raised by U. JVpracti- 

fiulety only to that extent as ivouW not serious y uu-rivi*nmi d th af 1 °- “ tcrC5ts bct " e ™ the 
mteiiere with tlio natural flood urination the FF a f d “e down-river areas and a state 

source of all our agrrculturai p4Sy ' U«- ™ 5 U, “ 5 rcachcd ' 

pniniul fact thaMids ''natural "h-rigation^of • , tbe Bra,,ma P ul ra and Mcglina 

• Bengal lias been seriously interfered with and Z tl tbe p ™ blem ' vas comparatively simple, 
that the spili-el, annuls of tlio Gangi in 'western jw'f P a°T CC3 C0I, ?“? cd hfld °” l} ' bccn 
and Central Bengal have detenorated' ---- B S ”*- nd Assam aod there weM ®° !aml 


possibly beyond repair. ” In aTteSTS* “ave ^talfaterests created in tho^ upper reaches as 




of , Ulc P~ b i““ °f fobho a very reasonable view of' the case from the 


Realty particularly malaria. There had no very beginning, and naturally one should not 


pol . lcics cxpCct any serious obstacle in setting up the 

“on"? 1 it 1 U o past but the act remains that Commission as required by our intcreb. But 
rnmnriu.? UC * 1WUS *' ^9 * r 4 ac , ct * nt- the source and the really serious matter is about the proposed 
ial measures adopted so as to restore this Ganges River Commission, which should have 
natural flood irrigation of our once-rich lands, been taken up and pushed with much more 
i.ms means that there must be some inter- vigour and energy. Here the problem is acute, 
provincial administrative machinery which can the suffering of the people is very great and a 
elicctively control deforestation and systemati- comprehensive policy for the resuscitation of the 
cfllly plan out afforestation in the catchment dead and dying spill-channels of the Ganges 
areas, and at the same time co-ordinate the cannot bo taken up with any reasonable chance 
irrigation policies of the different provinces and of success , unless and until the up-river areas 
states for the interest of the river itself as also are prevented from following divergent policies 
of all the interests affected. and effective control measures are taken in 

The geographical position of Bengal in respect of deforestation in the catchment areas, 
respect of both the Gangetic as well as the There are then the drawbacks in the Govcrn- 
Brahmaputra-Mcglmo river systems is adverse, meat of India Act itself, where there are no 
situated as we are in tbe lower reaches of tbe clear provisions empowering the constitution of 
same and consequently the initiative in these an effective inter-provincial river commission, 
matters must bo taken by us. It may be re- should there be no agreement among tbe pro- 
called that early in January, 1939, on behalf of vinces concerned. There are of course the 
the Governfncnt of Bengal I had the privilege of Sections 130-135 of the Government of India 
being able to secure the co-opcration of the Act and the residuary powers enjoyed by the . 
Government of U. P. in arranging an Inter- Central Government under Section 104. But 
Provincial Flood Conference in Lucknow, which none of them empower positive measures and 
was duly attended by the representatives from are obviously unsatisfactory for setting up a 
U. p. Bihar, Bengal and several Indian states, permanent body of experts for dealing with the 
This conference agreed on principle to the con- conservancy of a major river P^ng through 
fifituiinn of a Gances River Commission and several provinces and States. Considering tlio 
actually set up ^Interim Committee to draw vast stakes involved and the benefit likely to 
up the tlctails. Wc had, however, to encounter accrue to millions of people 1 / a major mar 

aSSjris ^ ssxk vr& 

°l szjsursfciSs. c z mm 

who happened to be the unci — ^-sustaining rivers, I do not think wc can 


whSlfwos ’ a’gradtty ^majority afford to lose our case by default, and the sooner 
at n thrcSnfereuee. It was agreed that all pros- wc take it up, the better it is for all the interests 
pcotlvo “Son schemes, involving material concerned. . 



THE RECENT BENGAL FAMINE : THE ULTIMATE BACKGROUND- 
AN IRISH PARALLEL 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, ma. 


The recent Ben gal famine has been an astounding 
phenomenon. _ It was previously urged that 
famines occur in India, in the majority of eases, 
not because of any absolute shortage of food 
supply, but because of the difficulties due to lack 
of transport in bringing food from surplus areas. 
The recent Bengal famine has occurred in an era 
when the Government claims to have a sufficient- 
ly extensive network of railways and other forms 
of transport, though singnificantly enough, the 
railways, which had been extended on this plea 
of protection against famine, failed to perform 
their, expected duty when the crisis actually came. 
Famines are not new to India ; in the list given 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th Edition) 
of thirty-four “Great Famines” all over the 
world from 436 B.C. to 1921 A.D., not less than 
twenty have occurred in India, and the majority 
of them during the British rule. The figure, 
according to Ramesh Dutt, should be still 
greater; he is of opinion that 

/'Excluding severe scarcities, often confined to 
limited areas, there were eighteen famines between 1770 
and 1S78; and if we add to this list the subsequent 
famines of 16S9, 1892, 1S97 and 1900, we have a. sad 
record of twenty-two famines within a period of 130 
years of British rule in India.” 

It would appear on analysis that such 
famines 'arc inevitable where the people live in 
absolute poverty and completely lack the 
• strength to resist even the slightest shock. As 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt has remarked : 

“ If we honest Iv seek for the true causes of recent 
famines in India, without prejudice nnd bias, we shall 
not seek in vain. The immediate cause of famines in 

almost every instance is the failure of rains but the 

intensity nnd frequency of, recent famines are generally 
duo to the resource less condition and chronic poverty 
of the cultivators. .....they can save nothing in years 

of good harvest, nnd consequently every year of 
drought is a year of famine.” 

Famines, thus, arc the periodic manifesta- 
tions, in acute form, of the disease that is eating 
into the vitals of the nation; their permanent 
solution demands not any temporary relief 
measures, but a permanent' improvement of the 
economic condition of the people. 

It should be pointed out in this connection 
that though famines are the usual features of 
the Indian socio-economic pattern, still there are 


some famines of very special intensity, which not 
only possess the usual characteristics but go still 
further. The Great Bengal Famine of 1770 
and the Bengal Famine of 1943 belong to this 
special category. Not only they affect, in com- 
mon with other famines, the population growth, 
not only they produce the usual devitalising 
effect on the national health, not only they take 
heavy toll of human lives, but along with all 
these they permanently alter the economic rela- 
tionship, deeply disturb the scoio-econoraic 
equilibrium and set in motion forces that lead to 
the complete disintegration of the existing social 
structure without, however, being able to set up 
an}” other structure on a basis of ordered pro- 
gress. This is nothing unnatural, for if the 
Government not only refuses to plan from 
beforehand for economic advancement but, what 
is more, indulge in economic exploitation directly 
or indirectly, it is only inevitable that any sharp 
crisis would lead to nothing but famines of ex- 
treme violence. What was the background of 
the Famine of 1770 7 To quote Ramesh Chan- 
dra Dutt : 

“ When an old system of Government breaks down, 
and the countiy passes under a new power, war and 
disorders are inevitable. 'When the Moghsl power broke 
down in India, and Marhattas and Afghans contended 
for supremacy, war and devastation followed. And when 
the British nation entered into arena, they too took 
part in many ware which impeded cultivation and haras- 
sed the population of pRiCeful villages. In the words 
of Sir Thomas Munro, ware were added_ to unfavour- 
able seasons to bring on recurring famines in India. 
We may also add to these reasons the misrule of the 
servants of the East India Company^ 1 

The result was the Famine of 1770 which 
destroyed the fundamental bases of the old 
society and laid, in. its own way, the foundations 
of the present one. Such famines are, in fact, 
the process through which our society jumps 
from one era to another. 

Me _ might, however, ask this question : 
Why is it that the process of our social evolu- 
tion must be so painful ? Is it not possible to 
avoid the pain of such evolution by planning 
ahead and by having slow but steady and conti- 
nuous reform ? It is, unfortunately, the lesson 

1. Ramesh Chandra Dutt ; Famines vt India, p. IS. 
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possible Within the framework «? t««S? im , V? S? vo W before the aggressive policy of 
It is contradiction of history for Imperialism* to The , lDdia t Cora P a , D 5 ’' choSd 

provide for the social ovolition of the Sd' cnJnmity/' writes 

COuntrv in 


W ST.S a painless manner for 

ease Imperialism must annihilate itsciff In d*- to '? n . d J2P administration 


A* “is 

occurred some i?” i T ' c , rc la ? 2)50 6,rati y incompetence and continuous mismanaBe- 
d *h natural < oJamitics doing heavy ment. But it would now appear that the 
, n ,t\o° *° too crops. Curtailment of transport Permanent Settlement was clearly no remedy 
' , ces5Iltl “ n of ,™P°rts and increase in to the evil that had been done. The damago 
exports abnormal conditions due io the proxi- was, indeed, manifold. The first blow came in 
mity to tnc War-zone — all these are no doubt part- the shape of destruction of India’s national 
ly responsible for the Famine. But it would be industries. 

a mistake to assume that these immediate causes _ “Large portions of the Indian population” writes 

moefl 7 hlff “ worn elweieod .Vl «*<! t 


could have produced such a devastating famine fomcshlJutt, “were engaged in various industries down 
likn f Kn. Fnminin tflJ.7 it to decade of the nineteenth century it was 


like tlic Famine of 1043 if the ground had not K first decade o ! the nineteenth century it was 

' j , * , / l , b : e not > however, the policy of the East India Company 

been prepared from before. Any discussion of to foster Indian industries while such was the 

the recent Bengal Famine, therefore, should dis- policy pursued ia England to discourage Indian tnamr- 
linguish between the immediate and the ultimate ? acturc3 > the system pursued in India did not tend to 
causes, though' it must be remembered that the .W-vr« • India L ost . . ber “^ufacturing 


.. - • . ,, , , , _ mdustry, she began (o import British and other foreign 

utimatc causes arc not in the least less.respon- piece-goods, paying for it ia - food -grains. ...it was r 


Bible — in fact they arc more responsible — for natural result. * When handicrafts Imd manufactures 
tho famine than the immediate ones. Wo propose fc*j“4 ‘“i tn $ ute “ 


““ f ,L “““ „T, v' m T , „XT„ E-sl and « well u for her imports, th,t she rat out * 

to discuss about the Bengal Famine under four continuously increasing share of the food-suppy of the 

heads. First, we shall try to snow that the people while the British Political Economists pro- 

ultimatc background of this famine must be tessed the principles of free trade from the latter end 
traced to' the implications of imperial domino- * nshtreo th cmiiiry, ,tto Bond, ashra declined 


to adopt them till they had crushed the manufacturing 


tion. Secondly, WC shall discuss O more pQ Wer of jndm and reared their own manufarturing 
that is, tho consistent neglect power: then the British Nation turned freetraders, and 
tential decay of A cri culture wiled other nations to srrept free trade principles.” 


immediate cause, , .. 

and the consequential decay of agriculture ------ -y-t 

that has grown in volume and pace particularly thus see that the destruction of Indian 

since the second half of the last century. To industries Jhrejnr the ^ 

thesc may be added the third and a still more culture and all monc> for payments, national!} 
immediate set of causes, viz., tliq shock of the or internationally, had to come from that only 
' last Great War and the last Groat DcprKs.on source of natmr^ .nconm- Thane the first 


on our economic structure. We would las,, y dis- f foge uhen forci f capital broke cm- indigeneus 


ourselves only to the first aspect of the problem. national^ 

Recurrence of Famines Under Imperial agriculture for tho reasons stated ahovo. 
Domination while the mad gamble that began with 

If we briefly recount the economic history land since the institution of annual settlements 
t t At* tm TVftnM fmri fhftf the Great Bengal totally destroyed the basis of agriculture itself, 
of India, ™™viAfadJh*tih eOrcatvenga a ^ ScttIcmcnt could not undo all 

°L Sudy said, it marked Te end of this mischief. Its expressed object was, broadly 
J,,5to °' ifcamc «Ube bright, of British misrule speaking to create an a 


an era. It came ia tnc it i is > _ criod { ‘ d mC ntnI, in which" the hedonistic calculus of 

T-i ^mtioS and OTprLfon in ?he polit;cal a particular ela=s tvould lead to the cconemio 
and^ccononuc Spheres. All the settled ceonomio development of Bengal_as a whole. It is now 


S?teeWes°wcrc ! 'c«.t to'thc winds; tho agricultural obvious that such a measure was doomed to 
St P ™e upmot^ from thc sell; eWthiug foilpre from its very birth. The Permanent 
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Settlement did not tackle the problems of 
industry; there was no effort to increase the 
National Income, and thereby the resistance of. 
the people, by improving industry side by side 
with agriculture. But the Permanent Settlement 
did not go far even as a measure of agricutlural 
improvement. In fact it could not anticipate 
the needs of the country and was therefore not 
in & position to offer a plan that would enable 
India to compete successfully in world agricul- 
ture. What were the needs of the time ? If it 
had been at all possible for India to maintain 
so long her self-sufficiency, such self-sufficiency 
became clearly* impossible now after the intru- 
sion of foreign capital into India and the opening 
up of the Indian market to foreign countries. 
It became, for example, impossible for India to 
plan her agricultural development without taking 
into account the effects of the forced export 
of foodstuffs. It became, for- example, also 
impossible for India to fully develop her agri- 
culture if she refused to pay any regard to the 
Terms of Trade and the international agricul- 
tural position. What is more, India can, in the 
present milieu, never be prosperous if her policy 
of economic development is not based on an 
intelligent interpretation of the relative position 
of world agriculture, industry and commerce as 
also of relative producing power of the countries 
involved. The broad world picture at that time 
was that England with all her industrial power 
was rapidly assuming world economic leadership, 
first, by spreading her empire, and secondly by 
racing ahead in industrial growth. Raw 
materials came from America and other parts 
of the empire, but whenever in difficulty, 
England had to turn to India for supplies. But 
even then no effort was made to develop 
India into an efficient supplier of raw materials. 
The Permanent Settlement took no note of these 
international factors and gave a carte blanche 
to the newly created landlords without laying 
down the basis on which such an efficient plan- 
ning might have been possible. The scheme of 
the Permanent Settlement was, in fact, still less 
ambitious in. its idea and still more limited in 
its scope. Not only it did not envisage a plan 
that could have brought economic prosperity 
that India could have gained, if proper efforts 
would have been made, as an efficient raw 
material producing country, not only it merely 
shifted on the landlords the responsibility of 
carrying on agriculture somehow on the old 
lines, — but it did not even lay down whose posi- 
tive responsibility it was to develop and improve 
agriculture. As we have said, it was left to the 
hedonistic calculus of the landlord class, on the 


assumption that such calculus would coincide 
with the general welfare of the province — but 
no- provision was made for the contingency 
when that calculus would become inoperative 
after the saturation point is reached qr when 
that calculus would come into conflict with 
wider interests. It is almost a miracle that the 
system was able to produce even some good 
results in its early years; that is perhaps due 
partly to the fact that the Permanent Settlement 
was, at least at that time, a limitation on the 
greed of a foreign government and consequently 
a limitation on the economic drain which the 
government policy of sending away to, England 
its net revenues as profits of the Company en- 
tailed in India. But it did not take long for 
the reaction to come. As soon as the -initial 
force was exhausted and stagnation, "if * not 
deterioration, began to set in, resentment began 
to grow in volume and strength against the 
Permanent Settlement. The hop§ of extensive 
agricultural improvement through ' the settle- 
ment was completely frustrated; the Government 
found that it no more served their purpose, 
inasmuch as they could no more evade the res- 
ponsibility of doing something for agriculture. 
A change of attitude was distinctly visible at 
this time; there was a growing tide of reaction 
against the Permanent Settlement even in official 
quarters; there was no extension of Permanent 
Settlement anywhere; and the Government 
tried to soothe the people by penalising the land- 
lords in some form or other.- The whole series 
of land legislation from 1850 onwards has been 
almost completely negative in. character; these 
laws have imposed restriction on the landlord, 
but has never tried to compel the landlord or 
somebody else to be positively reponsible for 
the improvement of agriculture. The govern- 
ment, thus, again evaded their responsibility. 
Nothing would have been better, if the landlord 
system was abolished only to make it possible 
for the Government to undertake a positive and 
extensive plan. But that was not the case. The 
myth was created that only the landlords — and 
not also the system — -were responsible for the 
misery of the cultivators and legislation penalis- 
ing individual excesses or abuses would be 
sufficient for the economic development of the 
province But it was not realised that economic 
improvement, specially in these days, can never 
be the result of purely negative legislation^ but 
must always be the fruit of conscious positive 
effort. It was, for instance, laid down in the 
Bengal Tenancy Act that the landlords would 
not be allowed to increase rent except in certain 
specified cases, but it was not laid down that 
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{ 10 im P r ovemcnt of agriculture. Thu f began economic ba k and T Emlude ' but a!!0 in it! 
ti e gradual decay of agriculture, and with it* The Irish &°“ d an l fu ‘“ re ““fences, 
of the General economic condition of the pro- Stifle. 1 '? J “ n0 , lhcr ^lustration of the 

vince. Over and above it eame he Xck a nnl .v „T-?. Cr ‘?, d of mi5rulc comb!nKl 
0 the Great War and the Great Depression economic 4/re ’ / ,” ot , c f °! ,ation -. “ Hie 
Ji if- not unnatural, therefore, that the muTwrl fit'- psrhcv ]? r} y m agriculture, 
recent troubles/ coming over nil these would SSLrSv fara,I ? e . 3 on the grand scale. The 

produce such an unthinkable calamity ’ These rity surprising. Ireland was, at that 

other factors would be discus c cd in subscouent JSJ C i« CO iF P !? C y Under Engl5sh domination and 
articles; but it must bo remembered hme ’K . J S crc mostly E "S ,ish - The 

{ration SCnt ln uf tUr S ° f ‘T™? 1 admims- markets were thrown open to Ireland, and by 

Eemnmuf tl,» ‘h i, f l ° f ,- u. h ° . Lo, ! d<m the Act of Uni ™ (IS0O l thc markets of Great 
Lconomist, tho belt has been tightened where Britain. The result was the destruction of 
there was no slack to take it in. While discus- Ireland’s native industries. As an author dcs- 
sing thc causes of famine we should not only cribes it : 

discuss why the belt has been tightened, hut “Still and capital were lackins and the sj-stem Ol 
WC should also discuss thc more basic question, absenteeism was fastened upon thc land. True, under 
whv there fs no slack to take it in. Readings °/ Union Irish manufactures were allowed a 

of histnrv once more confirm the thnsi* fhnt nn mcasurc or protection, but tho duties were neither high. 

01 msxory once more connrm trie thesis that an were they regarded as permanent.... in 1825. practi- 

Impcrial Oovcmmcnt IS, by its very nature, caJIy nil the duties were abolished. At once the whole 
incapable to develop the subject country, structure of the nascent Irish industries collapsed,"* 
for any such economic development would The third stage then began; Jackin" iodus- 
lead to clashes between the imperial trial development, the Irish people for the most 
finance-capital and the native capital. It is part turned to agriculture as the only means of 
in the interest of Imperialism to have, in these livelihood. As the said author writes : , 

circumstances, as its ally native agricultural “One might expect, however, that an idea! rehtion- 
intcrcsts, and that is why it is the object of thc ship would develop between agricultural Ireland and 
imperial government to keep agricultural inter- industrial. Enclamf. Historically this was not the case." 
csts just— but only just — alive. Famines are As in India so a so in Ireland, there began 
inevitable if it becomes the 'object of thc »» era, not of agr.cuRural development, hut of 
Government to prevent national industrial agricultural <W There : was of course an 
growth to maintain agriculture just on the pwmision f il]:ige land at the cost of grazing, 
growin, iu i b fnrrifm mods on hut the majority of tenants turned out to be 

subsistence 1 n t s indigenous cottiers, and not farmers or permanent tenants, 

thc population and to take a y g thc There existed frequently a discrepancy between 
raw materials at terms u. .? rca « 0 n t ' wages and rent and thc cottier was forced to 
country m question. Wo nro, for these n»-on , ^ d t|l0 di£fcrcnco , Thousands therefore 
painfully famibar mth fammes ns “P"!™? ^grated to England to help tho English harvest, 
concomittants of imperial domi 10 , and ,hc money so earned was used to make up 

is thc usual pattern cverywnerc. yj P deficit. Farmers also lacked the necessary 
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the only county to experience «“di famm of Napoleonic wars ended the period 

under imperial dormnatio . ■ .. p nm j ne of comparative prosperity and brought about 

only one other instancc-thc great Insh t amino ^ ngr * jcu]{ural 1 ' dcprC58 i on j n Ireland. The 
of 1845 to 184 . 7 - • T{’ 0 ..”‘ the 1 history of landlord found it impossible to save themselves 
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vehemence. But it had disastrous effects on 
the peasants who were thrown out in large num- 
beis on the streets. Legislation, however, only 
helped the speed of ejection. Along with this, 
there were in existence other factors, such as 
uneconomic holdings and an unsatisfactory land 
system which prepared the ground for the 
Famine. To quote the previous author again : 

“ As the famine year approached, conditions became 
gradually worse. There was no improvement in agri- 
culture and an ever-increasing population was living 
from hand to mouth. Each year the clearance system 
took its toll, severing its victims from land and from 

life A development of manufacturing industiy would 

have been a great boon, but this possibility, as we have 
seen, was accorded little consideration.” 

It was reported by the Poor Enquiry 
Commission, 1834 that 

“Numbers resort to the cities, towns and villages. 
Some settled on waste lands, mountains or bog m their 
neighbourhood.” 

A Report of the Repeal Association pain- 
ted an even more dismal picture. 

The natural and necessary consequence of the 
system of clearance has been that large numbers of 
ejected peasantry have been driven into miserable dwel- 
lings along with the dykes, and in the ditches adjacent 
to the public roads. 

The Government pointed to the doctrine 
laissez-faire as a plea for non-interference in 
favour of the tenants, but they had no hesita- 
tion to pass, during this period, some sixty acts 
in favour of the landlord and against the tenants. 
The real idea, as Palmerston phrased it, was 
that Tenant Right meant Landlord Wrong and 
the doctrine of laissez-faire was only used as a 
cover for this plainly unjust and unfair attitude. 

It is therefore not unnatural or unexpected 
that if any immediate aggravating factors were 
added to this general decay, the result would be 
a terrible famine. That is what happened. The 
potato crop, the mainstay of the people, failed 
because of an extremely bitter winter and this 
was the immediate cause of the great Famine 
of 1845-47. But, as in the case of the recent 
Bengal Famine, destruction of crop was not the 
only cause. The potato crop was no doubt 
destroyed by blight, but even the London 
Times 3 declared : 

They are Buffering a real though artificial famine. 
Nature does her duty; the land is fruitful enough, nor 
can it be fairly said that man is wanting. The Irishman 
is disposed to work; in fact, man and nature together do 
produce abundantly. The island is full and overflowing 
with human food. But something ever intervenes 
between the hungry mouth and the ample banquet. 

The factor that 11 intervened ” was simple. 
Rents had to be paid; the grain was claimed 

S. Tht Timtt, June 25, 1S45. 


by the landlords in payment and the Government 
refused to close the ports. John Mitchell lias 
recorded the rage and despair with which people 
saw 


“immense herds of cattle, sheep and hogs floating off 
on every tide, out of every one of the thirteen ports, 
bound for England; and the landlords were receiving 
their rent, and going to England to spend them; and 
many hundreds of poor people had Iain down and died 
on the roadsides, for want of food.”* 

The whole situation was described by the 
Census Commissioners in horrible details : 

Agriculture was neglected and the land in many 
places remained untitled. Thousands weie supported 
from day to day upon the bounty of outdoor relief; 
the closest ties of kindred were dissolved; the most 
ancient and long-ehenshed usages of the people were 
disregarded; food the most revolting to human palates 
was eagerly devoured; the once proverbial .-gaiety and 
light-heartedness of the peasant people seem to have 
vanished completely; disorganisation of society became 
marked and memorable by the exodus of above one 
million of people, who deserted their homes and hearths 
to seek food and shelter in foreign lands, of whom 
thousands “perished from pestilence and the hardships 
endured on shipboard. It is scarcely possible to exag- 
gerate in imagination what people will and are forced 
to do before they die from absolute want of food, for 
not only does the body become darkened, the feelings 
callous, blunted and apathetic, but a peculiar fever was 
generated, which became but too well known to the 

medical profession in Ireland at that time Thus 

a stipendary Magistrate stated in Galway in extenuation 
of the crime of a poor prisoner brought up for stealing 
food that to his own knowledge before he was brought 
to the theft, he and his family had actually consumed 
part'of a human body lying dead in the cabin with them. 
Generally speaking, the actually starving people. lived 
upon the carcasses of diseased cattle, upon dogs and 
dead horses, but principally upon the herbs of the 
field, nettletops, wild mustard and water cresses, and 
even in some places dead bodies were found With 
grasses in their mouths. Along the coast every descrip- 
tion of Beaweed was generally devoured, often with fatal 
consequences; even the dillisk or ‘salt-leaf,' though a 
safe occasional condiment, became the cause of disease 
when used as the sole support of life.* 


There was, after the famine reached its full 
intensity, the usual outburst of charity. First 
there were relief H'orks, which at one time 
(March, 1847) employed 734,000 labourers. ' 
But all such works were to be of a public nature 
(that is also the regulation in India) and as 
such could not be of any benefit to the estates 
of the owners. The unproductive nature of such 
relief works was soon realised and works were 
brought to a close during March-August 1847 

The Government fell back upon the very 'simple 

S0 U n,°'V“ t | f f poor. Soup kilchem trere 

established in the impoverished districts 
fortunately, there was attached to 

4. John Mitchell : The LaurZ. T~7T~ 

6. Cemu, of 
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vidcdXt no nwsoiS^r clause, which p r0 - but did not profit even the iardlords in the long 

n quarter TreM l£S S ° m °u C th “! T' rctum ° f ^ masons folKg ftf 

destitutes and that it Su ft b ? deemed year 1857 revealed much suffering and made it 
BuardinX to relieve sn^ 11 not be ‘“’ ful for £ pparen ‘ t** 1 as y rt there no real roX 
was dSrous - ‘ pers0n ' Thc result B <Btp,oltotlon went on unabated; nnti-tciX 

, • , measures were passed with bewildering rapidity, 

arc i ostilutc occupiera who “ud gradually it dawned upon the Irish people 

«tmS aotwit Sand ‘,t y “ p th ? lr knd ' ‘ hat n0 real improvement was possible until the 

. r sh r pk y ^ pomrt ° *■"«• ” 

through tho eoasoa of difficulty, by which they thcm “ c ! v es and remove all obstacles that 
prospect of their' previous mode of subsis- stood in thc way of national development. 

V' ?> Wh0lc subs “3“ mt history o / Ireland is the 
of inferior food has to su* cSi b ' s ‘°7 °{ T Etru8 6 ,< Y, fo . r ” at .|? aal independence 

duced disease fatal to the occupier himself or one a , P°btical power. It is neither necessary nor 
or more members of his family.* relevant to go into the details of this political 

rp ta • • „ .. . , , , struggle; it is, however, significant that matters 

. ,r° famine nas thus added the terror of did not improve after this great famine of 1S45* 
evictions. Sir Robert Peel later stated on the 47 in spite of government efforts, and bad 
otn June, 187J : seasons inevitably led to famines of varying 

“ I do not think, the records of any country, civilised intensity throughout the century. Irish nation- 
or barbarous, present materials for Buch a picture." alism was the political expression of the 
A recent writer writes : realisation of this economic situation and its 

'■By the famine, the majority of the Irish people extreme violence was due to the fact that the 
had been crushed below the level at which the human utter prostration of tho Irish 'people in 1846, 
nature has the vitality to rebel In ISIS, the tide of followed by the “ Great betrayal ” of their hopes 
people ° were U filled ft* caused them to turn their boob 

Ireland was in despair.” upon constitutional action. 


What was the result ? Thc first effect was Covclusiov 

felt on the population growth. The population ‘ ‘ . „ . 

had been growing rapidly and was expected to *» c i therefore, find that the pattern of 
prow from 8 ’2 millions in 1841 to over 9 millions economic development is strangely common to 
1 RS 1 Hilt n » n result, of tho famine it ac- India and Ireland during tho periods under 


tually snranK to o-o minions. me iuw»y - . — T’ v 7 , 

Cottier class was almost exterminated; even the began with the establishment of Internationa! 
return of normal conditions could not restrain contacts, that is to say , the beginning of the on- 
rcturn oi no . • , j rl . un j n slaught of finance ’capital. In the next -stage, 

the exodus hi pmiaration went on steadily came the destruction of native industries, and the 

population was thrown completely on 
until 1914. The Population of Ireland deexc^ea ftgr5cu]t J rc The third stcgc began with thc 

from 6-5 millions m 1S51 to . . . ,, exploitation by foreign capital on the one hand 

1911. This depopulation brought a J { and tbc establishment of landlordism and thc 

f amino at first relieved, to a certain cvas ; Dn 0 , lcgiUmate responsibility by the 

pressure of population on tho soil and government, on tho other, with the consequential 

to solve tho problem of poverty- 1 r E g . of ngricullurc. This decay of agriculture 
thisperiod, over half of tho uneconomic ! limes lead ^ lho impoverishment of the people 

(tliose under 15 acres) had disapficn j n ' n „d ultimately leave them rcsourccless, so much 

ultimately, this offorrf ?o real remedy, ucrcasc “ ^ t)l * sIightcst thock , the slightest 

in tho sire of the holdings "as due to the tact ti htcning of , hc wt must lead to nothing short 
that the landlords, who "; er ,?„M r ? b \V?™ as . of a major disaster. Mill wrote long ago : 
more profitable to ‘ turn out the *jt is an inherent condition of human affaire that 

SSiT hard the peasants, £ • 

. _j their own hands.” 


(1 p-r,l revert of the Irish Poor Lem Commission, The events- in Ireland and Indl3,— speciql- 
, 0.7 , , ... rrmblie ly the chronic poverty and famines— provide 

7.' Dorothy o' atit* 1 J ample illustrations of hlill’s saying. 

(Oofianca) P. 



The famous Broadbalk field of the Rothamstcd Experimental Station lias grown 
wheat for a hundred year* 





SAND At WOOD CARVING IN SURA? 

By S. I. CLERK 


II 

We may now take some of the craftsmen 
individually and notice _ tlieir annual output, 
their cost of production, their requirements, etc 

I. Hormusji Faramji Pettigara, Athughar 
Mohulla. 

This seventy-five years old Parsi gentleman, 
we believe, is the oldest sandalwood craftsman 
in Surat to-day. Most probably, a biographical 
study of him would reveal quite an interesting 
history of the sandalwood craft in Surat. He 
learnt his craft from his uncle, his own father 
being carpenter. He is illiterate and works all 
alone without any assistants. 

Hormusji makes about nine dozen sandal- 
wood boxes in a year; mostly, these are money 
and handkerchief boxes. He has the sandalwood 
designs prepared for him by a Nakshuvalla, while 
he himself makes the inlaid boxes. We are glad 
to state that quite a number of 'sandalwood 
craftsmen told us that Hormusji’s boxes arc very 
good as regards appearance, durability and the 
genuineness of the raw materials used. In a 
year he requires the following quantities of raw 
materials : — 

Sandalwood— Quantity 400 lbs. Estimated Cost 
Rs. 400. . 

Tcakwood— Quantity 60 sq. ft. Estimated Cost Rs. 

60. 

Redwood— Quantity 10 lbs. Estimated Cost Rs. 10. 

Ivory— Quantity 12-15 lbs. Estimated Cost Rs. 150 
to Rs. 200. 

Stag hom — Quantity 140 lbs. Estimated Cost Rs GO. 

Tin — Quantity 20-25 lbs. Estimated Cost Rs. 210 
to 300. 

Clue— Quantity 15 lbs. Estimated Con Rs 15. 

Hinges— Quantity 1} gross Estimated Cost Rs. 150. 

LoeLs— Quantity J gross. Estimated Cost Rs. 150. 

Velvet— Quantity 30-10 yards. Estimated Cost Rs. 
00 to 120. 


II. Narotamdas Vithaldas Patel, Amar 
Nivas, Nampur Road, Gopipura. 

This young man of 24 years represents per- 
haps the best result of the Government efforts 
to train the various artisans in Surat. Formerly, 
he was an employee to a big Pettigara. Then 
lie got Government scholarship and uent to Sir 
J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, where he studied 
sandalwood carving for about two to three years. 
On his return he took from the Government 
interest free loan and also availed himself of 
the opportunity of getting his tools at half the 
cost from the Government.' 



He requires in a year about two to three 
files of about ten inches long of three types, 
rough, smooth and thrcc-cdgcd, and one or two 
steel plates for the saws.' , 

As regards marketing his products, Hormus- 
ji sells them to a bigger Pettigara in Surat who, 
we believe, supplies him with raw materials. 
This merchant Pettigara obviously deprives 
jrormusji considerably of- his legitimate dues. 
At the same time, it proved difficult to convince 
him of the benefits which would accrue to him 
If he were to make the Government Sales Depot 
bis selling agent. This was mainly because of 
his old age. At seventy-five, few of us can be 
prepared to take even imaginary financial risks 
or ventures 1 


A young sandalwood craftsman at work - 

In his establishment, there arc four men 
employed Narotamdas is an intelligent crafts- 
man and we have been able to collect fairly 
interesting details about his craft from him, lie 
established himself only about four months back. 
On an average, in a year he would require the 
following quantities of raw materials : 

Fandalwood — Quantity SCO Ibr Cost Rs. 500 . 
Tcikwood— Quantity ICO rn, f<*t. Cost Rs 7? 

Rod wood — Quin lily IS-20 las. Co«t Rs. 20." 

Ivory' — Quantity 30 lbs. Co*t Rs, fCO. 

Stag horn— Quantity IS maunds. Cost R* 

Tin — Quantity 3 tniuotk Cost R*. I fyn' 

Glur — Quantity 3 ntauads. Cart Rs iv> ’ 
Rmcri-Quantity 3} grow. Cost Rs'. 675 
Locks— Quantity 1| greet. Cost R*. 675* 
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Saws 18 ins. by 4 ins.— Quantity C. 
Chisels— Quantity 2. 

Drills— Quantity 1. 

1 janes— Quantity 4, 

Files — Quantity 4. 

Hammers— Quantity 4. 

Cost at about Rs. 500. 



t * * Vff/ L . 'f jp$yc s 
tv - i 

l ' 111 y. . V t/ t- j - -‘-‘A. ii 

k;- - » ^ ) - w57' • pr • - 

*■**? id" \J V--A -v- - 


more or Jess corroborates the above-mentioned 
figures supplied to us by Narotamdas. 

III. Babarbhai . Ilarkisondas , Kachhb 
Sheri, Syedpara. 

Babarbhai is about forty-five years old. 
His father was a carpenter while his uncle was 
a sandalwood carver. About ten persons are 
employed in his establishment. His total output 
is about five hundred boxes in a year. Ilia 
annual requirement of raw materials is : 
Sandalwood— Quantity 60 maunds. 

Teakwood— Quantity 500 pq. ft. ■ 

Redwood — Quantity 1 maund. J 

I\oiy — Quantity 2 maunds. 

Stag horn— Quantity 25 maunds. 

Tin— Quantity 112 lbs. 

Glue— Quantity 2) maunds. , 

Hinges— Quantity 7 gross. ; 

Locks— Quantity 3i cross. 

' lvet— Qu; " “ 


nv 




Velvet— Quantity 30-40 yards. 

Babarbhai estimated the total cost of these 
raw materials @ about Rs. 5,000. Further 
according to him, the ratio of raw materials to 
labour in his establishment is 1:5. 

The main markets for Babarbhai's products 
arc Delhi and Bombay. Babarbhai is fast 
growing into a sandalwood boxes merchant. 
Quantitatively, he may be said to bo the fore- 
most in his craft in Surat. Probably tin's was 
the reason why lie was somewhat reticent in 
giving us more details about his craft which 
would have been very useful to u«. 

IV. Dayaram Karsondas Prajapati, 
Doodhwnli Sheri, Rampura. 

Dayaram was formerly only a Nnkshiwnlla 
and 6ineo only about four years back he started 
making sandalwood boxes independently. Even 
, now he restricts himself to the making of nll- 
Narotamcfns’s csfawishement would produce f, an dnlwood boxes and docs no inlaid work. He 
about 300 boxes in n year. These would be - s «, 5S ; s t C( j by some casual assistants, but mainly 
gold on an average at about Rs. 30 each, bring- wor ]. s n jj fl ]one. 

jng him an income of R& 9,000 from which jjj s total output is about twelve boxes per 
following would be his expenditure : month for which he requires about ten to fifteen 

Raw materials and toola-Rs. 5,000. maunds of sandalwood per yean He feels that 

To Nakshiwallaa — Rs. 1375. j,j s cra ft badly needs more and more trained 

Karigara (».c., workmen)— Rs. 1.500. hands. 

*8n ir Rs 8000 V. Xanyildas Govindram Jlnmnkdau'ala, 

Town consti(uto Kachhia Sheri. Byc dpr-m. 


A craftsman working on a semi-finished 
sandalwood box 


The remaining Ra 


***y *w V . — - -p - • - . rrafts- Rangildas was formerly a Nakshiwalla and 

profit including. his renurn r , . , cbt !o ( ] 1C began to produce all-snndnhvood boxc ns no 
man. From this he r «P“5» Thc!c independent artisan only since In-t January. 

Government ® Vs. I cr . nd;ca( . Qn „ s j fo is „.«j s |ed mainly by his son and his son-in- 
figures arc of coU '!® Suincs only four lav. Ills output is about half n dozen hoses 

per month for the present. He aiso continues 
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to work as a Nakshiwalla whenever he gets orders 
from bigger Pettigaras. 

Rangildas is intelligent and far-sighted and 
so made his son Champaklal take the advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Bombay 
Government and get himself trained at Sir J. J. 
School of Arts for about two to three years in 
sandalwood designs. Champaklal Rangildas 
and Narotamdas Vithaldas (our Case No. II) 
both had their training at Sir J. J. School of 
Arts together. We are confident that these two 
young men will make the best of their training 
in quite near future. 


VI. Dayabhai Nakshiiuala, Ghatigara 
Mohulla, Nanpura. 

This may be taken as a typical case of a 
Nakshiwalla. Ho carves designs on sandalwood 
pieces and supplies these to the Pettigaras. He 
works all nlone and the Pettigaras pay him on 
a contractual basis. On an average, they pay 
him about Rs. 4/8/- per box depending on its 
size. His income is about Rs. 1/8/- per day 

Ho has a considerable number of tools such 
ns carving gouges (tankna) varying in breadth 
from 1/lGth of an inch to i inch, carving chisels 
(pania), pattern chisels and gouges (chitarvana 
tankna) or pcnches. The veining chisels are 
angular gouges shaped like a V and some others 
shaped like a U. 

On an average, one sandalwood box fetches 
to-day the craftsman Rs. 30 nett ( i.c after 
meeting trade commissions etc.,). His cost of 
production per box is : __ 


Raw Materials — Rs. 15. 

Nakshiwalla — Rs. 4*8. 

Inlaid worker — Rs. 5. 

Rent, etc.— As. 8. Total Rs. 25. 

Thus the yield to-day is about Rs. 5 per 
box. The same pre-w r ar was : 

Sale Price — 12. 

Rs. 12 — 10 = 2. 

Cost Price 

Raw Materials — Rs. 6. 

Nakshiwalla — Re. 1-8. 

Inlaid worker — Rs. 2. 

Rent, etc. — As. 8. Total Rs. 10. 

Obviously, the yield would be more if (1) 
the output is more, e.g., the case 
of Babarbhai; (2) the craftsman is 
himself a Nakshiwalla .and manu- 
factures only all-sandalwood boxes. 

On account of the present war, 
there is a boom period in thi3 craft. 
The increasing number of foreign- 
ers in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, etc., 
constitutes important market for 
the products of this craft. Conse- 
quently, quite a number of persons 
have entered in this craft. Most 
of them were formerly labourers 
working under some big Pettigaras. 
They have now established them- 
selves as independent Pettigaras. 
A number of Nakshiwallas have 
established themselves recently 
as Pettigaras making all-sandal- 
wood boxes. Quite possibly, the 
present increase in demand and 
the rise in the prices of the finished 
products more than offset increased 
cost of production to-day and the 



The lozenge-shaped stick described in photo III is cut 
into about six inches long pieces and placed together 
to form a slab having the pattern on the edge aa many 
times as there are pieces of the sticks 

well-established craftsmen have been quite able 
to better themselves economically. 

The future of the sandalwood craft in Surat 
is somewhat gloomy. To-day, of course, there 
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Some of the tools of the^ Surat sandalwood craftsman 


envisage, will be to procure raw materials 
at controlled rates. We arc glad to state here 
that almost all the craftsmen wc inter- 
viewed favoured the idea of such an 
association and we hope that the 
chorts of the District Industrial 
Officer in this direction will be 
successful. 

The Government of Bombay are 
considerably helping the artisans. 
Thus for instance, they offer Rs. 30 
per month scholarships to intelligent 
young artisans for one or two years 
training course at Sir J. J. School of 
Arts, Bombay. On their return from 
Bombay, these young men are offered 
interest free loans and tools and 
implements^ at half the market prices 
in case they want to start their own 
establishments. And then of course 
there are Government Sales Depots 
which act as marketing agencies for 
riie finished wares of the craftsmen. 


a ficneral deterioration in the very nominal. And ns a matter “of fact, the 
sandalwood designs as compared to those of say Government Sales Depot at Surat has been run 
even twenty years back cannot be gainsaid, at a loss for a considerable time ns it has proved 
And the simultaneous use of cheap and undurablc to be of at least some help to the artisans, 
substitutes (c.g., lead instead of tin, sccsum Already two "young craftsmen have taken 
instead of ebony, deodar instead of tcakwood advantage of getting themselves trained in 
etc.,) obviously makes the future position of the sandalwood designs in Sir J. J. School of Arts, 
craft precarious. This substitution is partly Bombay. And wc hope many more will follow 
due to the acute shortage of raw materials and their examples. In this connection, wc should 
partly due to the Bombay Imitation 


Their commission charges are also 


sandalwood works which makes use 
of all possible cheap substitutes. 

The Surat sandalwood crafts- 
men unfortunately have no associa- 
tion of their own. They can solve 
a number of their present-day pro- 
blems if they were to form an 
association. Thus through an associa- 
tion they can induce the Govern- 
ment to procure them their raw 
materials at controljcd rates, and 
this alone would considerably reduce 
their cost of production. Wc do 



An all-sin dalivood box 


doubt if such an association can fix success- like to point out that the Government should 
fully the sale price of the finished products increase the scholarships, for Rs. 30 per month 

because these arc not machine-produced and so is obviously very low m the present high cost 

cannot be standardised^ And consequently, a of living in Bombay. Me think it should bo 

sincere hardworking and honest workman is at least Rs. 50 Such an increase will induce 

bound to resent and resist any such move on the more young craftsmen to get themselves trained 
part of the association which would in practice m Sir J , J. School of Arts than otherwise. 
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As an alternative, the Government should much remains to be done in this direction if the 
start a training centre right in Surat. The tutor craftsmen are not to be reduced to the levels of 
of such a class must be well selected. He should machines and the craft to be allowed to rot and 
not only be well versed in Indian arts «and crafts, rust. We have got to make the craftsmen quit 
but should also have plenty of original ideas the rut. 

both 03 regards the designs and also the final It is ma!nIy the upper 6trata of the Eociety 
?■ the products. Preferably, he himself ~ ln cur coun try which has an access to the finisll- 
shol.ld be a hereditary craftsman. About ten ed oducts of the sandaIwood craft , if at lcas t 
boys may be admitted to this class every year, some the gurat craftsmen can be induccd to 
and the course of the study may be either of one EnbstiUlte sanda l wood by some cheap wood, such 
year or two years. The cost of such a class for teakwood or sees u m as a side-craft and pro- 
file first year may be estimated : duced can . ed boxcs of theEe TCOods tben they can 

1| o 00 \ C1V , also approach the middle classes who obviously 

Raw C Materials— Rs. 500. " ^ cannot afford to go in for sandalwood boxes which 

Tools, etc.— Rs 500.’ these days cost anything from Rs. 30 to Rs. 

Total Rs. 4,000 to its. 5,000. 50. Any such approach to the middle classes 

In case the tutor is efficient, then 
the class can be made self-sufficient 
in little time. The finished products 
of the students can be sold in the 
market. 

Besides showing how to produce 
sandalwood boxes, the tutor should 
also initiate the students in making 
many other articles such as book- 
ends, wall calendars, etc , oT sandal- L ~ 
wood and other woods. In short, the 
tutor should not be satisfied by mere- 
ly making his students mechanical 



Another type of finished product. A sandalwood box 
prepared by the inlaid process 


craftsmen. We want the new generation of the would result in a wider market for the Surat 
craftsmen to be creative and not merely blind sandalwood craftsmen. This widening of their 

.... ... - market will be good not only for themselves but 

also for their craft os well. It will also be a step 
in right direction, if wc want our masses to 
appreciate their own traditional arts and crafts. 
It will bring us a mile-stone nearer to our goal 
of permeating our daily life with Art. 


mechanical followers of. their hereditary craft. 

The main cause of the deterioration in the 
designs to-day lies perhaps not with the craftsman 
but with his patron. After all, if, the public 
does not want same old designs and is willing 
to patronise something better, then there is no 
reason why the craftsmen will not go in for 
something new’ and original. Thus for instance, 
a little less ornamented designs may quite 
possibly enhance the artistic merits of the sandal- 
wood boxes when compared to the present 
over-decorated boxes. Besides manufacturing 


(1) The Industrial Arts o} India by G. C. M. Bird- 
wood. CS.I., MX). Edm. (1SS0). 

(2) A Monograph on Wood Carving in the Bombay 
Presidency by J. A. G. Wales, M.A. (Oxon.) I.C.S. 
(1902). 

(3) Report on Art-Crafts of the Bombay Presidency 


sandalwood boxes, quite successful attempts have by G. P. Fernandes. (1932)/' 
been made in making sandalwood and other (4) Report oj the Bombay Economic and Industrial 

wood book-ends, calendars, etc., and the speci- Sm S. iSJ' nw‘ !> i 

mono rrvn.. Un , X . (5) Indian Art At Delhi, 1903, (being the Official 

mens ma> be seen at the Government Sales Catalogue of the Exhibition. 1902-03), hy Sir George 

v Uepots m Bombay and m Surat. Nevertheless, Watt. Kt., C.I.E., MB., C.M., etc. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES TOWARDS LONG-STAPLED COTTON 
CULTIVATION IN BENGAL 

Bv ANATH GOPAL SEN " 

jj“ iS^Sar !? hs sssfiftTsa^t-rs 

rv,if ‘ nr % S f co T nt . r . I,,utcc J {V the Centra! anthrax. The Agricultural Department had 
Cotton Committee of India and the Bengal Mill- under advice from the last Cotton Sub-commitee 
owners ^Assocmtion, the five years’ scheme of thought it advisable to discontinue its cultiva- 
^\ork ^liich ended in 1942-43, has been extended, tion and did not take advantage of the special 
in a modified form for another three years. It contribution, granted by the Government. But 
may be noted here that the Government of the Dhakeswnri Mills, as we know, carried its 
Bengal made no contribution for working this cultivation with great success, considered both 
remodelled scheme. The Bengal Cotton Sub- from qualitative and quantitative viewpoints, 
committee which also ceased to exist since 1942, for three successive years since 1938. In the 
1ms however been revived and the Government face of various difficulties, the above mills have 
Agricultural Department lias been working the been continuing its cultivation of this variety 
scheme ns before under its guidance. The every year with seeds treated by Mr. S. N. 
Dnkheswari Cotton Mills have also been conti- Bannerji, Mycologist of the Botany Department 
nuing their development work in this direction, of the Calcutta University. It would be grati- 
in different parts of Bengal. In Cossirnbazar lying to note that the University, as requested 
(Murshidabad) area, they have been growing by the previous Bengal Cotton Sub-committee, 
different varieties of cotton under the schemes sent a scheme of work for 5 years and with 
sponsored by the Central Cotton Committee of funds contributed by the Bengal Mill-owners’ 
India as well ns by the Calcutta University. Association, it has been carrying on Research 
The success of the Dhakeswnri Mills’ venture work on that variety of cotton from its last 
in flic growth of cotton as mixed crop with session 1943-4 4, under Dr. S. P. Agharkar, 

« nUS » paddy in Cossirnbazar area has appealed Head of the Department of Botany of the 
to cultivators there, who now’ do not hesitate to Calcutta University. 

take to the cultivation of a new crop like cotton Regarding formation of the new Cotton 
as a source of subsidiary income without dis- Sub-committee for Bengal, wo regret vciy much 
tfirh?n«’ their existing paddy crop in the same to note, that in spite of repeated requests and 
S m t ^ suitable and we hope suggestions by the Dhakeswari Cftton Mills 

• . nnnP oi tillers of soil of other localities, to include scientists like Prof. S. P. Agharkar 

^ experiments M.A Ph.D F.hS., F.N.I., one Professor from 
on on unknown new crop, unless its success can the Bose Institute, nnd some growers who have 
he demonstrated. In this connection wo had ollnte shown great success in cotton cultivation 
be demonst experiments under Government schcmo, they had been total- 

Snvn nrov?d Ir ignored, and them is not n singe scientist, 
linve proven tune con 200 p c pro f lt or n successful grower, on the committee who can 

and in some «artrcs un f ortutm t 0 , however, deal with the different problems connected with 
has been realised. , mics pcop lo have not this cultivation of cotton m the meeting, from 
that even in those wen p i of 5u ffi c j C nt personal knowledge and experience except the 
taken t0 ,t ^ 0 p 0 rt of Uic authorities concerned. Second Economic Botanist, Bengal. 




THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


Wjith the capture of Cherbourg by the Americans 
the Allied forces under General Eisenhower have 
completed the first part of their task in estab- 
lishing a bridgehead in Western Europe. The 
selection of the site for the staging of the 
Invasion of Europe left very little to be desired 
judged from the point of view of suitability for 
the application of the maximum force at the 
disposal of the AVestem Allies. The Invasion 
itself was carried out under the shelter of the 
most terrific aerial and naval bombardment of 
the defending forces that history has as yet seen. 
It was an immense force carried over by a super- 
Gargantuan armada under the cover of an Air- 
umbrella the size of which surpasses imagination 
even after the graphic description given by the 
observers on the spot. The hundred and odd 
mile wide strip on the French side of the 
channel coast between Le Havre and Cherbourg 
is ideally situated for the focussing of the aerial 
and naval forces concentrated by the Allies in 
the great air and nava'l ports of the south of 
England. Transit time is short and the traver- 
sing of the channel as secure as the full force of 
the combined Invasion Fleet could ever make it. 
Indeed the planning and the execution wgs 
superb to the extent of getting unstinted and 
eloquent praise from Marshal Stalin. The In- 
vasion force struck the shores of Normandy 
with the weight and momentum of tidal waves 
and in the inferno that followed more and more 
weight of arms and armour was flung, in with 
the inflexible determination and with the com- 
plete disregard for cost that has hitherto been 
shown, on the side of the United Nations, by 
the Russians alone. Under the relentless pressure 
the battle-zone on the beaches started widening 
in a westerly direction. The American forces 
then cut across the peninsula to the south of 
Cherbourg and after subjecting the defences to 
n veritable volcanic eruption of. fire and metal 
broke into and finally occupied Cherbourg. 
Now the Allies have the makings of a real 
bridgehead though a great deal has as yet to be 
done before that is really and truly established 
on a scale commensurate with the requirements 
.of a Continental Second Front engaging scores 
of divisions of arms and armour and hundreds of 
squadrons of air planes on either side. 


But if the Invasion foices are almost irre- 
sistible in weight and fire-power the defences 
have proved so far to be most formidable. At 
the time of writing these notes the Allied in- 
vasion force has been in continuous action, with 
the maximum force applicable under the 
circumstances, for twenty-four days and nights, 
with the full weight of the Allied Naval and 
Air fleets behind it. But even with the applica- 
tion of this stupendous force and with the 
complete supremacy established in the air and 
on water, there are no wide cracks visible as 
yet in the defence system organised by the Nazi 
Supreme Command. They had ample time for 
all arrangements and it is evident that they have 
wasted very little of it. In a struggle of this 
nature many unpredictable things do happen and 
extremely vital changes are possible but judging 
purely by what has happened, and is happening, 
in that hundred-odd mile wide strip of undiluted 
Hell-on-earth up-to-date, it seems very impro- 
bable that the hopes for an early collapse of 
Germany will materialize as soon as hoped for 
by one of the Big Three, purely through action 
on the AVestem Front. 

Russia has started its summer campaign. 
The opening moves on the Finnish front showed 
that Marshal Stalin did not intend to give the 
German High Command any respite, and now 
with the break-through round Vitebsk the cam- 
paign is on in its full fury. The Russian 
estimate of Axis strength on the Eastern 
European front will surprise many. According 
to that, the Nazi High Command has at its dis- 
posal 200 German divisions with 50 divisions 
of other nationalities in support though the value 
of these is doubtful. But leaving out these 
auxiliaries those 200 German divisions in 
Russia, added to the 25 or 30 divisions in Italy 
and the 30 divisions in the Balkans and 
Scandinavia, leave only 40 to 50 divisions to 
oppose the Allied Invasion forces in France, if 

Mr. Churchill’s estimate of German strength 

which he put at a total of 300 divisions many 
of which are depleted— be correct. AH these 
estimates, however, are bound to be conjectural 
to a certain extent and as such must be left at 
that. The Russian, drive at present is leaver 
down in White Russia around Bobruisk and tbi 
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£S£ Europe. A great Jcul depends oa how soon and 
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iumsk centre 2 S increasing fast. On the Berrrinn in « j**.' — T" " u, r swu ana 

sector too tho Soviets’ forces under General r,i?n condition the Aides emerge out of the 
Eokossovski are increasing their pressure nn the jL„T £ As,a 81,11 . "' ails ' “d 


uoKossovsm are increasing their nresmim n n ibn r ^ ? A5,a snJJ waits' 

German defence lines andSlMlSl Japan is not wasting tune or opportunity. 

Dnie'pef line 0Un i ” E short ‘the S^nr? ^ A1 ¥, “ is ' ak ” 1 »«»" 8 of Japan’s strength, 
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for Florence after icing slowed down has again threat to tho AsSn-Bengal Railway iL now 
gained some sl'glit impetus by the ‘mprovements been definitely removed. We never gave any 
m .tho Allied position west and cast of Lake credence to tho supposed threat of invasion and 
lrnsiracno. Here again tho defenders arc as such that need not be discussed. But the 
making every possible use of the terrain and it fact remains that with only limited resources 
is likely that the opposition will stiffen as the tho Japanese succeeded in holding up the Burma 
Allies enter more and more into the mountain- campaign of 1943-44, and that with character- 
ous regions. Italy has been made into a separate istic stubbornness they arc still trying to hold 
and self-contained theatre of war evidently on to the strips of Indian territory in their 
because of the tremendous difficulties of terrain hands ngninst greatly superior forces. In China 
and the campaign has so far not belied the they are now attempting a nullification of the 
expectations of delay. The progress will have plans of the United Nations by clearing the 
to be stage by stage for some time as yet since railways of threats from the forces of Free 
the Germans arc not giving battle excepting China and by putting out of action the aerial 
when positional advantages enable them to advanced posts established after so much effort 
overcome the Allied superiority to a certain by the combined U. S. and Chinese air-forces. 
extent . We do not by any means believe that Free 

Taken in general, the Axis in Europe is in Chinn will crack undcV the latest Japanese 
the toils. Pressure -on the Eastern Front is in- offensives, but at the same time we cannot but 
creasing hourly while the Allies in the West believe that every Japanese gain in China will 
are battering with increasing force on the coastal substantially retard the conclusion of the strug- 
defence system. When these have been breached glc in Asia. Whatever be the extent of 
and the field of operations attains sufficient depth, Japanese disasters in the Pacific and whatever 

it is only then that the real Second Front will be bo the gains of the Allies in the Islands of the 
established. Before -that happens tho bridge- Pacific and the Indian Oceans the find decision 
head will have to bo firmly established and tho will have to bo. obtained by Ivny of China and 
5 Cherbourg restored and augmented in no substantial improvement of the position of 
order thaT a swift ”nd uninterrupted flow of the United Nations has been achieved there yet, 


fiUDDlies' and^relnforccments to the main battle- indeed just now it is on the contra? 
.. Ac vpf. tho orelimi- 


g- t | prelimi- -Wo have been hearing a lot about the 
zone may be moin aincd.^ A ^ y t^ ^ tim( , whittling down of Japan’s power during the last 


naries 0 y°hn fieEltwill bo the harder the fur- two years. But it seems that in spite of all these 
c0 !J e Js hevnnd the supporting defeits and disasters, Japan can stage powerful 
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guns of the ' B and“thouch‘'somo ,, dayrwit1 Indo-BuVnieso 'fronts? tho nett effect of which 

Iron t is on its way, and thtmgh so j for some time to roine. 

have to ^IterevSrth The only conclusion that can lie dram from 

nature, scope and '? . ,„ st <r ; n ) stIc ji crcn ts is that Japan is playing for time 

tliero can bo no it 'Ivifi not. be very and tliat she hopes and believes that given some 

iLfhctt Hitler’s VViehrmaelittaces »t fast its more breathing spare, rim wou£ be Me to 


long fieforo Hiaor b Wehrrnacnt hmvcv or challenge the combined might of the A B C. D. 

supreme test. It must not oe ru n ^ ^ So in tj,c European theatre of 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-«hek 


Chinese troops march against the Japanese 
in Burma 






A TWENTIETH CENTURY RISIH 

By Sir JADUNATH SARJyAR. Kt.. C.I.E.. D.Litt. 


With the death of Sir Pxafulla Chandra Ray 
a lofty beacon-light of our nation has been 
quenched, and a character has disappeared from 
our midst which can hardly ever reappear in 
the coming centuries,* since our social evolution 
has already taken a turn to a new stage. He 
was himself an. eminent research worker in 
chemistry and the teacher of two generations of 
scientific workers; indeed, in popular parlance 
he bore the title of u the Father of D Sc’s>” 
In this respect he ran true to the type of our 
ancient Rishis , — those self-forgetting, life-devot- 
ing, austerely simple, but smiling and childlike, 
gurus, who moulded Indian life and thought 
twenty-five centuries ago. Indian scientists now 
in .the fulness of life can truly speak of him 
as Bhavabhuti spoke of the father of Indian 
song : 

S ^ -anluii.i. • ' 

“He the primeval Great Teacher, who gave origin 
to our craft," 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra, as he was loving, 
ly called in Bengal, was the Kulapati of Indian 
science; his pupils and his pupils’ pupils fill many 
a chair in laboratories all over India ; and many 
others who had not been privileged to sit at his 
feet, have been inspired by the- example^of,his 
life. ** ‘ 

And a life, so rich in its variety,* so .fruitful 
of achievement, and so unfailingly directed to 
a single goal for 83 years, deserves reverential 
contemplation for our own good. Hard-working, 
abstemiously poor professors of Chemistry there 
have been on the Continent, especially in France. 
His visit to one such old savant in a poor 
scrvant-less tenement in the suburbs of -Paris, 
during his Continental tour of 1921, Dr. Ray 
described to roe with rapt admiration. But 
what raised P. C. Ray to a different plane from 
them was the practical side of his life’s work. 
This original investigator of Nature’s secrets, 
this abstract scientist, was at the same time an 
intensely practical patriot. Scorning to -win 
cheap popularity by flattering the current whims 
of our “educated public,” he kept crying out 
month after .month, year after year, from' the 
platform and the press “ Young men of India 1 
give up indolence, give up your habits of luxury, 
pursue plain living and high thinking, throw 

7 _ . . 


away the hollow bombast and deceptive slogans 
of politics, and turn to the economic regeneration 
of the country. Otherwise, our race would be- 
come extinct.” His insistence on this primal 
need of the nation, made supercilious “ leaders " 
sneer at him (in private talk) as an old crack- 
brain. But he also won the lasting gratitude 
and devotion of thousands of his thoughtful 
countrymen, as a true light of life. And he set 
practical examples of how to do it. This aim 
he kept before himself and before his country m en 
to the last day of his life, and always stressed 
to us who had the privilege of his private 
friendship. 

• Judged by’ the use he. made of t his life’s 
opportunities in pursuing his ideal, and not mere- 
ly by the honour and wealth he earned (though 
these, too, were considerable for a middle-class 
Bengali College teacher)— his career, was in 
every sense fruitful of success. His equipment 
for his chosen work was the highest possible and 
richly -varied. Bom on 2nd August 1861, he went 
through' the undergraduate course in Calcutta, 
won the Gilchrist Scholarship for study in 
Britain (1882), and joined the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity where he obtained the D.Sc. degree in 
1887. His career there is best illustrated by the 
following conversation : 

In 1936 the Dacca University conferred 
honorary v doctorates on Sir P. C. Ray and Sir 
John Anderson the Governor of Bengal. At the 
tea party following the ceremony, Dr. Ray sit- 
ting at the right hand of the Governor smilingly 
remarked to him, “ Today we have become en- 
rolled in the same University. Wc are fellow- 
students now.” 

* Sir John. — •“ Was it not earlier 7 Arc you 
not a Faraday Gold Medalist of the Edinburgh 
University and ‘were you not elected •Vice- 
President of the University Natural Philosophy 
Society in 18S6 7 ” 

Sir P. C.— f‘ Yes.” 

Sir John — “ I also won that medal and was 
elected a Vice-President of the Society, eighteen 
years after you. In looking up the lists of my 
^predecessors in that office and among the former 
medalists I found your name in 1SS6." 

Then their talk drifted on to Ray’s contem- 
poraries at Edinburgh who had since made great 
names in Science and- some, of whom were 
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sleeves nro examined you will find woof <h „» 6c p. ?B am the day when “Five 

I nm n chemist, accustomed to liandfine norm! Cstudents) would squat 


MAHARAJA BHAGVATSINHJEE OF GONDAL 

The Faithful Servant of his People 


By X 


According to Emerson, “ the great man is he assumed the reins of administration, that is 
wno in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sixty years ago, one passion and — - 


„ , ,, — ”, x-- ..uu uw.vw ---v j «'*•**« “b u i wuu paaoiuii auu ODC pasSlOn 

Sweetness the independence of solitude. Bhag- alone hod stirred the mind of the great soul— 
vatsmnjco was truly great as throughout the devotion to a. particular cause, the Service of 
whole tenor of his life he kept his ‘ perfect Gondal. The planned work was carried through 
Sweetness * and ‘tho independence -of solitude.* with determination and tapasya which charac- 
Bom in the year 1865, the child grew under tensed the ruler bom to serve in the name of 
tiie influence of his religious mother Monghiba; governing. , , , 

but a major crisis of his life occurred in the To him more income of the State meant 
demise of his father Sagrnmji in 1869 when more schools; more money meant relief to 
he was but four. So deep was the impression the poor and in lean years generous grants 
of this event that tills child of tender years and profuse remissions in land revenues. Sixty" 
began to think of his future responsibilities; and years ago when Bhagavatsinhjee assumed power 
therefore as his teachers and professors report 'the annual income of the State was 13 lakhs of 
and his ways reveal that, to use the Poet'6 rupees. He worked up to SO lakhs 1 Yet not a 
words : * pie was added to the land revenue assessment. 

“When I was yet a child, no childish- play to me Prosperous peasantry was his greatest achieve* 
was* pleasing; all my mind was set serious to Jcam and ment- * v ’- 

know and thence to do what might be public good." And how — question the curious. " By 

The child developed sobriety of life, industry freeing his people from. the chain of fifty taxes 
and application when he was a student in the that hampered their growth m; 18S4. These 
Itajkumar College where he had been admitted fifty taxes one and all he abolished including 
at the age of nine years. Self-reliant, shy and the Octroi and Excise duties. Unparalleled in 
lonely at heart he completed his course of studies the history of the world-taxation I We are 
and stood very high securing distinction in the. a taxless people— -a unique sector in this mad 
classes world groaning under taxation, this is the pride 

In 1884 at the age of 19 this promising of 'Gondal. ’ 
scholar was handed over the administration* of The remarkable close of his life ""the 9th 
the State which was then under the minority March 1944 reveals the greatness at ^thc man who 

as SSI! 
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, nirtinnnrU in five the noble tradition OJ HU Aryuii 

volumesTas '^ycTm^civfiTtioiP on^Tlturc^Hc^ncv^r 


It is called Maharaja BliagvatsinWcc’s Western c 
Magnum Opm. His academic laurels especial- wasted time 

L“ “^hfcMorf^UnisSsi^nid man whoso life aid deeds inspire people; fondly 

D.C.L. of the Oxford uni c y, Iris dcodIc call him Father Bhagvatsinhjee. His 


money, words and emotions. 

H’c was He was Facta non verba personified; he was a 


T i rr«t,rnr C ;fv iris people call him Father Bhagvatsinhjee. — 

‘ llncc U [he ^ay MMi'araja Bhagvatsinhjeo culture, his lofty ideals are known to and appro- 
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dated by some of Europe's greatest men and 
his administration won far him the respect 
of the Government and the people alike. 

Gondal, a small State in the province of 
Kathiawar, say a little over one thousand square 
miles in area, is proud to possess 370 miles of 
good roads, eleven big „ bridges and more than 
twelve-hundred culverts, railways, electric 
lights, telephone, a bold peasantry prosperous 
and satisfied; schools and other educational 
institutions are the pride of Gondal. He stopped 
cruelty to animals, he stopped cow-killing; the 
deeper we think the greater grows the stature 
of his genius. This explains the reasons for his 
people celebrating with ever-increasing love 
and enthusiasm his birthdays, Silver -and Gold- 
en Jubilees, raising statues of bronze and 
marble, placing copper plates and marble slabs 
in villages and towns, printing commemoration 
stamps and - performing a thousand beautiful 
things. He got the divine honour of being 
weighed with the people’s gold On the occasion 
of his Golden Jubilee. His Diamond Jubilee 
was to have been celebrated this year. _ 


No great man’s work could be truly evalua- 
ted until the unity underlying his work is 
grasped. That unity was to use his own magni- 
ficently resonant phrase — Gondal Above All! 
For securing that ideal and unity of purpose he 
spurned delights and lived laborious days; to 
him duty was the stem daughter of the voice 
of God. His readiness to help the poor and 
oppressed, his easy accessibility, his sympathetic 
imagination and the whole tenor of his life 
endeared him to his subjects. 

His Highness the Maharaja Bhagvatsinh- 
jee was indeed many great things in one. His 
masterful personality impressed its stamp on 
every little thing in Gondal. 

His inner faith was steadfast and unshaken. 
■With that faith this noble son of Gondal worked 
till the last throb of life in the service of his 
people. He died in harness, according to his 
philosophy of life. Now they rightly say that 
Bapu Bhagvatsinhjee’s name and fame is im- 
mortal. 


HANDS 

By CYRIL MODAK 

Ha>tos that turn a brute to man 
.Grasping in a narrow span 
Pen and sceptre, hammer, sword and sickle, 

Secret- of all greatness, power that's fickle; 

Holding Charm’s strategic plan, 

• Slirror, powder puff and fan ! 

Deathful hands and hands that save, 

Carve a palace in a cave. 

Sanctuary for Love and Hope and Sorrow; 
Gcld-stained hands that trade on what they borrow; 
Hands that gilded favours crave 
With the gestures of the’ slave. 

Jewelled hands that flirting try 
O’er the piano keys to fly; 

Hands of fashion, manicured and idle. 

Fondly hope Futality to bridle; 

Pretty hands that playful lie 
On die breast of Luxury. 

Working hands that never quail 
At the toil the hours entail, 

Hands that keep the wheels of life in motion, 

Yin a prize of pearls from threat’ning ocean, 
Hands that say, "Love ne’er will fail ! 
Beauty will o’er scars prevail 1 ” 
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A large number of persons trained in applied 
psychology will find employment in the near 
tuturo under tho scheme as psychiatric social 
workers, as psychologists and as teachers for 
mentally deficient children. It is estimated that 
in connection with mental hygiene atone nearly- 
30,000 of such workers will bo absorbed in the 
course of next 30 years. Tho industrial and 
educational concerns will probably require the 
services of an equal -number of trained psycho- 
logists. 

From the statements made above it may 
bo concluded that reconstructed India will, for 
the full realization of her aims, need the services 
of a largo band of workers trained in different 
branches of applied psychology but facilities 
for training in applied psychology in India is 
at present negligible. The Applied Section of 
Psychology of the University of Calcutta which 
has been up to now more a research body than 
a training centre and the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, which imparts training 


to a limited number of persons every year are 
~L e u i . u^tototions dealing. with applied 
psychology in India. It has been stressed times 
without number by the prominent scientific men 
of our country that steps should be taken without 
much loss of time to intensify researches and 
facilitate training of students in the different 
branches of * Science and Technology ’ so that we 
may cope with the demands when the time comes 4 
for national reconstruction. This statement is 
equally true of Psychology. We must look ahead 
and make preparation for training of the neces- 
sary psychological personnel of different types. 
It may bo assured that if such opportunity of 
training bo* forthcoming persons interested in 
psychology and in its application will not lag 
behind to avail themselves of the facilities offer- 
ed as the, chances of employment in the* near 
future are very great” It is “for the ^Universities 
more than any other institution to take up this 
matter and to start training courses in applied 
psychology. 


THE WRITER IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By Prof. RAJENDRA VARMA, m.a. 


VI * nascent state in the Vedas, developed and clfl- 

. ... • j borated in the Upanishads, practised and 

On the penphen of literal}- cnticism there «ould chcrjsW by Xabir, Tukaram and Chnitnnya. 


On the peripheri of literal}- criticism there would chcrjsW by Tukaram and Chaitnnya, 

always remain the inevitable qutstion of ^ kcnlcl of tho ancient i ru th, thought our 
* tradition and the writer. We have seen that f was 'the only hope of reconstructing the 
T. S. Eliot has tried to construct a basis .for a ^ e J ia , Ejiirit of ip^ hcri ta B e. 
correct linking of the wntcr to tradition through Mysticism, as an attitude towards life, was 
a unified outlook on life as evolved by the fl tcd ag - t j ic on ] y n v i n g ‘tradition’ that 
Church. We have also seen that such an outlook „ rc . v j ta jj zc the drooping spirit of the Indian 
is sadly out of place m the present scheme of ^ - . ■ ll <J 

things. J n mS, ^ tradition 'at rimes India’s cultural inheritance, if it means the 

boncofthe peoplo. But this tradit at philosophy of life which plays an important 

proves to be a subterfuge of the defrati jnmo-ufdiaB national character, is undoubt- 
Speaklng generally, of idly to be sought in the fountain-springs of 

in recent times reveals a strfiang harmony oi th / Vcdas and the Upanishads. The Atman- 
outlook. It appears as if the unchanging constant self of man-is 

tion’ 1ms penetrated the uorld Iclatcd in its depth to the .ultimate Reality. 

Yearnings of the finite for Ui 01 j£ t This self of man finds the external world empty 

self for the Great Beyond, of : the achi ing ; sp t ond flectiag n ; s ttireting to have a vision of 
for tho supreme bliss-thcsc are Mine rftenotes ^ Ccntral EcaIity of tho Universe and to cx- 
struck by poets in general, particularly alter w e prca3 this vjsion m stammering, ecstatic terms. 

experiments of ^ crec -crcation. In its orthodox working, the mystical mind 

ism, so it appeared, was motif ol it a3 absor bcd in tho intuitive grasp of the meta- 
Indian plulosoplimnljystem had ac ^ found in a hyaicol rcaIityi the complete exclusion of tho 
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neurotic, self-conscious individual seeking reli- 
giously accepted symbols to hide his sex cravings. 

Our middle class poets, with their senti- 
inentnlism and the desire to imitate rather 
than create genuinely, find an easy access to 
mysticism.- Because they nrc afraid of life anil 
its demands. 

Mysticism ns a tradition in our literature 
therefore is a hiding place that plays the writer 
false. It- is a symbol of complete negation of 
life a stubborn denial of its demands. Tho-c 
who attempt to foist a mystical view of life on 
literature venture to dodge the inescapable in- 
fluence of history on the time. 

VIII 

India in this century presents t0 oUr E ^ 
tho amazing phenomenon of change. Lvciy 
decade that succeeds marks a break with that 
which has gone. This cataclysmr^chan^ is 

Sf|SMHsl 

the cream of the lntciug t j r ude 

the scene of action. 8 ’ t j expressed 

bright with the S 1 ™ 1 f wom <,„ ln the politi- 
itself m Khadi, equality ouc hability and 

eal .field, removal of^ntouen ^ 

prohibition campaign • or ganiscd nation- 

short span ot /'T.°/ e “ d D ^7uffcred 8 great changes, 
alism of the Indian p Pie startod making the 
The peasants and ttorke pcoi , lc wcrc 

voice of the underd that alongside 

coming slowly to “Jj “ h erc existed the indi- 
the foreign exploitation ruthless and 

genous one which wa 9 Swaraj which 

meticulous in millions the dawn ol 

ploitntion of man by man rolc , l 0 

With the advent of « J mm antly rural 
Indian society, ' v !‘ c '‘ "” f 9 „ P n attempt to uproot 

SScs Ch and n tucS Sc%casantry to real 


serfdom by creating the novel class of rent- 
collectors, called the Zemindars. 

This class of intermediaries between the 
foreign rulers aud the Indian peasantry lc&rat 
the methods of its creators — the -methods the 
more insidious since they arose out of a cynical 
disregard of the sufferings of compatriots. 

After a few decades the Indian society stood 
uprooted from its natural soil. The values which 

took colour from the rural civilisation receded 

far back into oblivion, yielding before the new 
behaviour-pattern which was the expression o 
gathering commercialism. 

This new culture which had little of tradi- 

tional value in it and still less of the strength of 
the spirit claimed for its ready champion a quee 
creation of imperialism and bourgeois social 
relation— the middle classes. Made to learn the 
English language as a compulsory subject; and 
as the only means of gaining a foothold in societj 
the middle classes could be a convenient tool in 
the hands of the foreign rulers. The old rural 
civilisation, whatever its failings, had its roots 
in the soil of the race. Its corner-stones were a 
certain humanness, the strength to uphold an 
idea m the face of greed, and a readiness i to “e 
for prestige. The precursors of the new culture 
brought with them a distorted view of Western 
institutions. Liberalism, which as a creed in 
politics was » the process of fossilizing in 
England came to be employed as the watchword 
of our political philosophy. The land-holders 
who were formerly bound to their peasants in a 
personal way saw that the grace of existcnc 
fay in the mercy of tho British masters. Gradual 
installations of small factories in towns, and 
flooding of the Indian market with foreign goods 
left no doubt that our old conceptions and pre- 
suppositions were false and the only true motive 
force was the greed of money and ungrudging 
submission to the ideal of imitation. 

The now bourgeoisie was indifferent to 
. V ,.7 Tts greatest cultivation or 
questions of art. « jg[ # miU _ omic r or the 
patronage to art va n-untcr to make a 

new landlord connmuidcd fouShTnut art must 
portrait of *“““ U Therefore, the middle classes, 
have a champion. believe in their role 

as*^ connoisseur and creator of art, pitched their 
lent in the domain of art. 

Certain obsolete traditions obstructed a full 
exhibition of tho possibilities of the midd c etas. 
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.which the middle class indulged in and decided 
it was revolutionary. 

The individual in this class rebels against 
obsolete values, but lie rebels to register liis 
sovereignty over society which he somehow thinks 
its uncompromising enemy. And the individual, 
left to himself will always concern himself with 
his “ Personality.” The middle class individual 
must live in the land of romance. His romantic- 
ism is not the full-blooded romanticism of a 
Shelley or a Byron but a water-ctura-romance of 
a sentimentalist. 


poet, perplexes the novelist and amazes the 
play.wright. Instead of looking upon her as a 
comrade of man, sharing his joys and sorrows 
with a stout heart, she becomes the dream-lady 
of their lives. 

One must therefore be on one’s guard against 
the doubtful role of the middle class in the 
cultural life of our county. Its seemingly pro- 
gressive role should not blind one to its vulgarity, 
its imitations, its crudities and its escapes 

IX 


He has a vision of progress, because he is 
possessed with a cruel hallucination that he is 
the vanguard of society’s progress. He takes 
a stride or two on the path but the compromise 
of which he is the helpless child staggers him 
back to defeat. The middle class individual is 
neither rich nor poor. He has in most cases 
come from the poor class and stands on its 
border-line. He therefore dreads to look .back 
to the “filth” of his birth-place, he pretends 
to hate it. But he is not rich either The 
bourgeois would not accept him on equal terms. 
He makes pitiful efforts to imitate the bourgeois 
in his social vanity. He, m this way, strikes a 
balanced position between two worlds. 

And when the two worlds come to the inevi- 
table clash the middle class gropes for security. 
Protection to it can be made secure only in the 
battle-tent of the rich; and when the battle-tent 
seems to totter before the fuYy of the rabble in 
arms this satellite of the bourgeoisie tries to 
dodge the battle by resorting to camouflage. 

It invents myths of racialism, mysticism, 
individualism and all those institutions which 
stand as a secure base against the force of 
history. 

This middle class is the usual deceptive 
phenomenon in the social life of India. It has 
been so far the mam class from which our poets, 
playwrights, novelists and critics have been 
drawn. These authors the class has imparted 
its legacy — its cant, its tendency to moralise, 
its sentimentalism and its decay. 

Most of these authors have a typical outlook' 
which centres on the “ Home ” with its four 
walls The novelists and playwrights contem- 
plate situations in an Indian home; the problems 
which exist for them are the problems 
born and bred at home. This characteristic 
“ home outlook ” of the middle class excludes 
possibilities of a wider view of life, embracing 
the dignity, the pity, the pathos of human soul 
inarching its way to truth. Woman, the pivot 
of the household world, becomes the presiding 
deity bf the writer’s cult. She dominates the 


There is then the third class, the neglected 
and the despised — the Indian masses. Centuries 
of exploitation and ignorance have dug their 
claws on their face. Yet they are the factor 
who matter in the evolution of history. Though 
lacking cultivation of mind and expression they 
do not lack one thing-rgenuineness and sincer- 
ity. Their crudely composed folk-songs tingle 
with rock-bottom genuineness of feeling. Theirs 
is not the desire to grope for security because 
they stand completely on this side of the world 
They cannot think of reaching far the other 
side because it is so awfully far and alien. So 
when they are aroused they simply are on the 
march. And once in a social mood they foster 
and develop qualities of comradeship, common- 
ness and heroism. They give new tone to social 
consciousness, they evolve new emotional make- 
ups With them arises in the offing a new set of, 
values. 

Indian masses have been aroused-^and are 
on their feet. Life with its gruesome variations 
of persecutions, injustices, struggles and sub- 
missions, brutalities and pathos unrolls its pages. 
Those who have eyes read and understand. 
Those who do not, beat a retreat into a cosy 
comer to concentrate on -form and indulge their 
personal whimsies. The masses symbolise the 
soul of man in this century struggling to free 
itself from shackles. This struggle is the 
grandeur of human spirit at grips with a de- 
humanizing and .brutal system. Reduced to 
writing, it breathes' revolt-nrevolt against can- 
ons of an art fostered by the class in power, 
revolt agamst the lies of a dying world. 

, The writer today must eet his face toward; 
the Indian masses. He must know that in eveiy 
au ‘“° r , is > n a subterranean communion 
with the people for whom he writes. It is a 
centre from which he addresses his parrioiiar 
' ° f People, and it is Ibis centre iviAl chaoses 

Tie raw material of bis art tie irrite.- 
, . - s ^ r , 0m rteelf. Once be slips affav from 
S eentre of commraication be Joses contact 
]th life. Shakespeare knew bis centre, so did 
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imil TaXo;."' d 1> '’ Pe " m ‘ Woril5 ' vorll ‘- Shl ' 1U * nml 11, e wcioiy the Mral’rticl, mml be 

Thk i-Mitri. i u ,i*i * •• H*aehed. An individual without a consciousness 

of i jmiced the nrnn iieire-pomt of thc aim of the historical evolution of society 

Ihil l e r ‘ r rnt> w Jn t fe 5’ I i c lln , e 0I ) l,ccomes indeed a sci f-ccntrcd wreck. Our writer, 

innifl** !li Ivi f n il *? n wr ! tt:r pI . acwl bc . cause llc is awarc of this aim, alone can judge, 

£ » ! a 18 rral and bojid. . I'JO ill criticise and interpret the how of life If the 

litre lie falmll view the ramparts of old eivib-a- dominant aspect of the life of hi# time shows 
lion going up in smoke the; incongruous signs of an aberration from this ideal lie slashes 

interruptions of normal life by the monster of out, if it tries to walk the ether above the dm 

war, ami the toilers and the despised pulling down of battle lie mocks at the flight. But i n no case 
m a MipicMO effort the prison-hou-e of their would he weave a lomantic web out of the suffer- 
soul. And in this view of life he shall find ing of his people, lie has none of the middle 
. Mtuations ripe for his pen, theme*, tingling with class sentimentality, none of the bourgeoisies 
heart-throb to stir his imagination, fils s>ym- nice rose-bud, lotus-Icaf sensibility. In the 
pat I n e»' would widen and In- spit it would civilisation where the market determines values 
hcmmmiro with the world-spirit. and wickedness gives its dominating hue to life 

And it would bo in keeping with the best our writer is in the other camp which seeks to 
cultural inheritance of India if our writer can end this sordid state of affairs, 
create kinship with the world, because the And it would not be expecting too much of 
Indian humanity forms an essential part of the our writer if ho could possess an insight into the 
'world humanity which is astir in this World soeial"proccsS. In the days when history has 
Wai. -At' such a time when the old ichcs are .ceased to be a chronicle of events, battles and 
being cleared up and the organised creativity kings and passed into the domain of science,. mid 
of peoples is finding a free expression in the the forces that have been tojby-tm vying the 
Soviet Union the writer finds bpiriiual comfort plans of peace arrange themselves into two 
m « comradely people whose ideal is the same opposite camps the writer must choose his place. 

«s his own. But no amount of spiritual energy 'Whether he is-for reaction or piogrcss let him 
or intellectual nutrition can make our writer know that he cannot play with history. lie can- 
worth his salt Unless he abandons his exclusive not adopt the quaint attitude of benevolent 
obsessions with 'a narrow and private hie and neutrality because the forces are too strong for 
merges himself into the life of the people IB- 11 n * 

conversion can ncVcr be real until he ceases to 
treat literature as a -decoration. 

This proces*. of mental trausfoimution 1 = 
attended with pain and our writer would experi- 
ence it all the more. In Ins ease the giving up 

of old cherished ideals and conceptions would ^ bcforc thc w J tcr can tunc him n*lf io 
be an agonizing experience, the new note Ids old world with it- myths its 

h(ts so far treated literature ns a bear » O roman ^ c escapes, its decadence and its mdivi- 
Tower to which lie could retire "h dunlistic aimlessness must die, because this old 

threatened to be ugly and bcwj (lcnng -uut n w0fW - s powcr i cs3 < 0 give spiritual sustenance 


thc fence. JV. II. Auden writes : 

Jn the houses 

The litllo pianos arc clo-cu. 

And a clock strikes. 

Ami all M\jy forward on the d ingermu flood 
Of Iu-tory, that never steep? or die?, 

And, held one moment, hum? ‘ thr hand. 


has to treat literature as a Watch -Tower. 

task is tliat of a critic and painter of Inc. , jj )f > dangerous flood of history.’ 

He is the individual conscious of Ins relation un b 

to society. Unlike thc escapists lie sets before ^ 


to Ins artistic instincts. It must be borne away 

lory.’ 

(Concluded ) 


SIKHISM AND BENGAL VAISHNAVISM 


By ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE, m>\., 
Lecturer in History, Calcutta University 


Guru Nanak was a con tempo nuv of Chaitanya, 
the great founder of Bengal Vai-hnavism, and 
there is some evidence to show that they met 
at Puri . 1 Both o‘f them played a decisive part in 
shaping the religious Reformation which swept 
over medieval India- Both of them formulated 
tiieir teachings against the background of Islamic 
influence on Hindu religion and culture- There 
are superficial resemblances between the doc- 
trines taught by them. ^For instance, Ivrishnndas 
Kaviraj, wiiosc great work 3 1* an authoritative 
biography of Chaitanya as well as a standard 
exposition of Bengal Vaishnavism, Qb s crvca: “If 
a creature adores Krishna and serves his Guru, 
he is released from the meshes of illusion and 
attains to Krishna’s feet ” tt.e , salvation) 
Again : “ Leaving these ti e-, temptations) and 
the religious systems based on caste, (the true 
Yaishnava) helplessly takes refuge with 
Krishna .” 4 Adoration of God and devotion to 
Guru are the leading features of Sihhi-m a- 
well But there are differences — and vital differ- 
ences — between Sikhism and Bengal Vai-hna\- 
ism which the historian of medieval India cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Even a casual observer must be stiuck with 
the close affinity existing between ancient 
Hinduism and Bengal Vaishnavi-m* the hi each 
between ancient Hinduism and Sikhi-m un- 
certainly wider While Guru Nanak's -canty 
references to the Hindu scriptures seem to show 
that he was “ only superficially acquainted with 
the Ycdic and Puranic literature.”' the literatuie 
of Bengal Vaishnavism *is thoioughlv permeated 
with the Vedic and Puranic spirit and imagery 
The Srimad Bhagvat is the universally accepted 
primary scripture of Bengal Vaishnavism, Sikh- 
ism is not at all dependent on any ancient Hindu 
text. Although Bengal Vaishnavism imparted tit 
least as great an impetus to the development of 
Vernacular literature in Bengal a"s Sikhism did 
in the Punjab, yet many standard works on 
Bengal Vaishnavism, including a dramatic, bio- 

- 1. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 

Calcutta session, 1939, pp. 762-763 

2. Dr. Tarachand thinks that both. Nanak and 
Chaitanya were deeply indebted to Islam. See 
Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, pp 176-177, 
21S-2I9. The present writer behe\ es that his Mew 
requires modification. 

3. Chailanya-Chanlamnta* 

4 Sir J. N. Sarkar, Chaitanya, pp. 278, 281. 

5. Tarachand, Influence of Islam on Indian 
Culture, pp. 176-177. 


graphy of Chaitaliya* were written in Sanskrit 
The Chaitamja-Chantamritra of Kri-hnnda*. 
Kaviraj is wiitten in Bengali, but it j 4 - inter- 
spersed with Sanskrit slokas quoted from the 
Srimad Bhagvat, Gita, and other woiks The 
most authentic philosophical exposition of Basa- 
sastra is to be found m the difficult Sanskrit 
works written by the three revered Go-vamis — 
Rup, Sana tan 7 and Jiv. Indeed, the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal did not try to dislodge Sanskrit from 
the position of the sacred language of the Hindus, 
although they composed poetical works and 
lyrics — all of them religious in character — in the 
Bengali language. 

The antecedents of the foundei and ex- 
pounded of Bengal Vaishnavi-m explain* tbi- 
cunous devotion of an essentially popular 
religion to the language and philo-ophv of ‘ 
ancient Hinduism. Unlike Guru Naiiak, who 
cannot be described as a learned man in the 
ordinary sense of that wold, Chafianya was a 
profound scholar. His proficiency in Grammar 
-tnd Logic excited the wonder of Navadw ip,' one of 
the greatest centres of Sanskrit learning in those 
days. He set up as a teacher in ins early youth. 
Unlike Guru Nanak, who came from the lower 
stratum of Hindu society, Chaitanya was a 
Brahmin. The environments in winch they 
lived were radically different. Nanak passed 
his impressionable years in rural "areas subject 
to predominantly Islamic influence, but 
Chaitanya grew up in a centre of orthodox learn- 
ing Naturally their outlook on life and religion 
was different.* Chaitanya quoted Sanskrit slokas 
when he was in ecstasy; he loved to reside at 
Pun, a sacred place of pilgrimage for the ortho- 
dox Hindus. His religion was rooted deeply in 
the past. His followers did nothing to' introduce 
a new departure. Men like Rup, Sanatan and 
Krisknadas Kaviraj were deeply versed in 
ancient learning; the successors of Gum Nanak 
were not at all inclined to master or make use 
of the Hindu scriptures. 

The entire dependence of Sikhism on the 
vernacular, to the total exclusion of Sanskrit 
had two important consequences. Centuries -of 
tradition had familiarised the Hindu* with 
Vedic and Puranic stories and ideas, «nd 3 j»k. 
gio n which was based on the total denial of the 

6 CfcflUanya-CJtandrodajra. 

i - Dr. Tarachand {Influence nt r, r , 

Culture, p. 219) erroneously saw tha/lbm ° n : / £ d,an 
(an were Muslims. y nat -** U P and Sana- 
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“TnllST"'-* 0 i“A” ", bc recognised that Sikhism 



, , rr, : -n- r — deity to bc worship- and its centre was a place outside Bengal 
li ' <-. . *ic cmpliasis on the idea (derived from Brindaban. This difference between the two 
the knmad Bhagavat' 1 ) tliat Krishna was God reformed faiths may have been partly due to 
(not a mere incarnation of God) was not in hnguistic grounds. The philosophy of Bengal 
itself enough to create a gulf between orthodoxy Vaishnavism was expounded by Hup, Sanatan 
and Reformation. In explaining and justifying arc! Jiv Goswami in Sanskrit, a language under- 
their religious position the Vaishnavas took f/ood. »U over India. There was, thus, no 
■'belter behind gome of the sastras which the ljD £^ lstlc harrier to the spread of Vaishnavism. 


orthodox Hindus revered (for example, Gita, Sikhism, on the other hand, was expounded 
1 utilised the language veldj nlly by the Gurus in a language which was 


Sritnad Bhngavat, etc. ) and t_ 0 „.^ _ . 

which the latter regarded ns sacred. One of the not . understood beyond the frontiers of the 
inevitable effects of this difference between Punjab. Of the ten Gurus, only Nanak, Tegli 
Sikhism and Bengal Vaishnavism was that while R fl hadur and Govind Singh travelled extensively 

ll. _ t .1 _ nllfcisfn fl.rx Pimioli T* 


the former made slow progress among a com- outs ide the Punjab. It ts difficult to ascertain 
nnm+ivnlv unnrtttxntnrl n»>rl **■.**. how many converts thev made brvnnd t.hi* hnme- 


population, the latter appealed to high and low | and ? f Sikhism. Their number could not have 
alike, to the learned ns well ns the illiterate. , been lar S c » and *Jey, or their descendants, must 
The converts to Sikhism belonged mainly to the },aVe ddScu, , fc to maintain a living con- 

agricultural class, deprived of the blessings of ta ® 1 w, ! h new fauh. For about a century 
learning by the social and religious conventions a “f r ?| s birth Sikhism had no scripture, mo 
of those days, quite unfamiliar with the sastras .' v _° the faithful could 

and infinitely less open to their influence. 0 They 
easily appreciated a religion which improved 
their social position- and promised salvation 


find the solution of his spiritual doubts and the 
satisfaction of his spiritual cravings. Tiic compi- 
lation of the Granth Sahib did not solve this 
vital problem. How could a non-Punjabi Sikh 
living at Dhubri or at Dacca or at Nander 
understand the holy, book? A Sikh merchant 
might be his neighbour, but nil Sikhs were not 
competent to explain the scripture. No such 
difficulty was experienced by a Tamil or 
Assamese -or Rajput Voishnava who was 


through simple devotion and sendee But the 
higher classes, more educated, more familiar 
with Vedic and Puranic ideas, were conscious 
that Sikhism represented a definite breach with 
the past. Naturally they were not ns anxious 

ns the agricultural classes to get rid of tradition^ A5gamese mijimh vutsiuiavu nuo 

end conventions. Vaishnavism certainly pre ent- I|CKon3]1} . ignoront o( Sanskrit, for Sanskrit- 
cd this dilemma to the high castes and ca c. knowing pandits were then available in every 

Hindus of Bengal, hut m far less acute a degree Indi3n villaee. 

"While the Brahmins . of the Punjab could not must be recognised that the very confinc- 

rmbrnec Sikhism without cutting themselves ul(?nt within the limits of the Punjab gave 
adrift from the ccnturv-old moorings of their gjj- b }gm a compactness and solidarity which 
society, the Brahmins of Bengal could with le's Bengal Vaishnavism could never attain due 
difficulty transfer their allegiance to a reformed babIy to j< s wide distribution in different 

faith ostensibly based on ancient and venerated vinces . Living within the boundaries of one 

scriptures. - . eingle province, speaking the same language, 

Another effect of the exclusive employment fflmiliar with the same political, economic and 


of the vernacular as the sole medium of rcligiotis soci{U cond itions, the Sikhs lived as fehow mem-- 
worship was that Sikhism could not spread be- bCfS of a common society, united by religious 


worship was tnan - tiers oi a coiuiuvi* , , — -- - , 

vond the area in which that lanpuagc was nnd EOcia | tics which became elronpcr and 
y0T ! . » Tvnrr* isolated Sikh s ^. on g Cr with the lapse of tunc. There was no 


vond tne area in *• . ^ , e;irii 

S^hS.ToimcaC^nomie or social 
Sa Dh»W Dacca and Nander, for IX. Vaishnavism; the bond of a common 


s I 3 28 . Cf. Chailanya-Charitamrita, Adi Lila. — 7 ~ "" 

h-tn" TI* . , . . JO The establishment of these isolated centres 

h Si ^nly 0 p.c. of the Khatns belong to tlm^S hh g ia ^ be .attributed tentatively to th* 

licion. bee I. Bancrjee, Evolution of the Sjkb mcrc hants trading m different parts of India, 

ol. I, PP. 20 - 21 . 
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aith was there but it was not strong enough to 
xanscend all barriers. 

Two important factors strengthened this 
initial solidarity of Sikhism. In the first place, 
Guru Nanak took a revolutionary measure when 
he selected Angad as his successor. The idea 
ol Guruship was familiar in ancient and medie- 
val India, but no other relormed iaith 
transformed it into a living institution. Kabir’s 
death was followed by the disintegration ol Ins 
'panth and the growth of twelve ditierent schools, 
each with its own spiritual teacher. Chaitanya 
did not nominate any successor to guide his sect 
alter his death. The result was that Vaishnav- 
lsm could not organise itself under the shelter 
and inspiration ol any central authority. His 
companions filled up the gap for some time, but 
their death was followed by the inevitable 
relaxation ol rules and disintegration of organi- 
sation. Sikhism escaped a similar late because its 
founder was w ise enough to nominate a successor. 
The Gurus constituted the much-needed central 
authority which provided cohesion and ensured 
unity. When Guru Govind transferred the 
leadership to the Khalsa, disintegration was 
averted by the long course of training and disci- 
pline through which the Sikhs had passed during 
the last two centuries. 

Guru Arjan’s gifts as an organiser are well- 
known. The compilation of the Granth Sahib 
was perhaps his greatest contribution to the 
solidarity of Sikhism The mosond system, a 
unifying factor in his days, became a disintegra- 
ting factor under his successor, and in the 
interest of unity it had to be abolished. But 
the Granth Sahib became, and remains to this 
day, the symbol and embodiment of Sikh unity. 
Guru Govind clearly recognised its historical 
position when lie vested it with the joint leader- 
ship of the Sikh. The Granth Sahib became the 
Quran of Sikhism, but, fortunately for the Sikhs, 
conflicting commentaries did not obscure its 
meaning, as they did in the case of the holy book 
of Islam. Bengal Vaishnavism did not provide 
its votaries with an authoritative scripture like 
the Granth Sahib. The Smnad Bhagvat, differ- 
ently interpreted by conflicting commentaries, 
written against a background which had long 
ago lost touch with historical reality, speaking 
through a language which was a mystery to 
millions of Vaishnavas, inspired by a difficult 
philosophical idealism beyond their understand- 
ing— such a book could not fill up in the 
Yaishnava society the. place accorded to the 
Granth Sahib by the Sikhs. 

One far-reaching result of the growing 
solidarity of the Sikhs was the gradual elimina- 


tion of the caste system. There is enough 
evidence to show that Guru Nanak did not 
abolish the caste system . 11 Sikh .tradition shows 
that it survived in some form or other till the 
inauguration of the Khalsa by Guru Govind . 12 
Sikhism provided a natural solution of the social 
and religious problems created by the caste 
system : the gradual relaxation ol its rigidity 
culminated in its total abolition. In the days of 
the early Gurus the Sikhs hesitated to uproot the 
system which had so long been recognised by 
the Hindus as the only possible standard of 
social life. Gradually they perceived their 
alienation from the Hindu society. Different 
castes began to take food on a footing of equal- 
ity from the Guru’s Kitchen and even to 
mtcimarry. Islam provided the example of a 
caste-less society. By the time of Guru Govind 
the process of evolution was complete, and 
Sikhism got rid of caste. 

Bengal Vaishnavism began with a pro- 
gramme similar to that of Guru Nanak, but the 
culmination was different. Bipin Chandra Pal 
says : 


“The Movement of Sbree Chaitanya helped . . . 
very largely to emancipate the so-called lower clases 
or castes of Bengalee Hindus from the many social 
disabilities under which they had been living in the 
old Brahmimca! society. Shree. Chaitanya Maha- 
prabhu tried to abolish the current caste exclusiveness 
of Brahmmieal Hinduism. He accepted many a quali- 
fied non-Brahmm, eien of the eo-called untouchable 
caste, . . . into the ministry of his new congregation. 
These people became the purvs or spiritual leaders or 
preceptors of the new community, taking equal place 
with the hereditary Brahmins, who joined the tew 
Movement™. 

With a view ‘ to create a new and reformed 
community, freed from the trammels of the old 
and medieval Hindu society, particularly the 
bondage of Brahmmieal laws and customs,' 
Chaitanya and his associates simplified the 
ancient laws ; and customs regarding important 
ceremonies like marriage, sradh, etc. The wor- 
shjp of numerous gods and goddesses was 
abjured, although the importance of toleration 
was clearly recognised. Unfortunately, however 
tins promising movement was confronted with 
unbreakable orthodoxy within its own fold 
H. C. Pal says that 

beteSrs «it 


Appendix A 1 ' £ - V0lutl0 » °/ the Khalsa. VoL ] 

EnqhTidJv. 206), noted fort ‘‘thr'slh'T’' Ber, ? al l< 
moiual connections in the!, famed mstri 
>3. Ben, ol “"^rapechre tribes”. 
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iip\v cuUmo. All Unit they did was, therefore, only 
In adopt the so-called spirit ml law i of it, namely, to 
iiivfpt their initittion at Ihr* li'intLi of the Vaidinava 
gunt*. iind pnr*U(* tile* f-piritunl nnd nub joctivc disci- 
pline of the new culture, while continuing to ob.«ene 
the irener.il law* of Hindu <>ocicty iu regard to racial 


to be understood m the sense that person-* of < 
Minds nnd di-po-itions attach to them"- 


mrpl their initiition at the hand* of the Vablinava ]{, may be safely taid that Guru Arjans 
line*, mid pur-ire the spiritual nnd I nibjoctirc dwa- H ,j cc *: on 0 f j a i,j c v as one of the Bhagats of the 

bmM due t» the i r g tradition 

which regarded the Gttd-Goinrula not so much 
ns a poetical composition of great beauty as an 
authoritative religious text, illustrating the re- 
fined subtleties of Vaishnava theology and 


glint 1 *, mid piir«uc tin* spiritual nnd subjective disci 
nlincs of the new culture, while continuing to obseni 
ihc general law-* of Hindu society iu regard to raria. 
mid » iccrdot.il affairs. Tin* new community of \aish- 
j i: i\ as in Ih n gal was thu*« diudid ftlmn-1 from the \ cry 
beginning into two K-ctions, one con.»Ming of tap«c 
who were obedient to the hwa of Chaitanya, and the 
other, though imitated in the won*hij» of bhree 
Ivri'hin, i ont inning m their loyalty to the old 
Hr iiinieiil I iwh’’". The former, “to whatever caste 
(hev might originally belong, were gradually condemned 
„ V erv low* social posit on on nccount of their 
Jtohemfm in the matter of mar. 

rnge* m . 

This triumph of Hindu orthodoxy virtually 
killed tlic spirit of the form! mc‘ngc of Hound 

V " U clme1y iom.cct«l with the question of nude 
; 11 .,- traditional classification of worship, 

UMih-Ma). rhe 

emphasized tin n u , t ),c -lime oili-gory, 

place all men and „ 10 highest 

Eft pure" ”^ 1 , ip Of the 1 Lord eo„-,-,c.l the 
repetition of His holy name. 

■This inquired no ,£j’fe*‘or°d» , '«' ire. of jlio 

ur teaU’S or rdildci to the ijo >, f Lord n--. 

'Vreak" . ; nir'in *»£ 

' 

' Zte -poet BO** , m eomplete oeeoul 

with Bcpgftl J al ® l "^ lS evidence i even ling any 
The only direct cu m aml Bengal 

' intimate . rc,nt !f t h c C hSttsion of two hymns’- 
Vnislinavism is tut m lcbra tcd author of 

^ Gmnlh SaUdK 

asrt^. ^JvSfS £ 

b e , n , religions allegpO* w j 10 states that th 

W*^£sJSrt^^ "* ^ !!! 

- jo %r femes ana » ,r ~ 

S' 21 - 


The fame ot Ihii great poem lias never bee 
confined within Ihc Boutt of Bengil. II Jf’* 'J 1 ® 
more than forty commentators from dittrem P 
winces and more than a dozen imitations, it^ i 
cited cxtcD'M elj’ in the anthologies . . - 

Tlic- legends incorporated 111 the Xf/ialdo- 
mala. some of which arc echoed by Jlaciulllffc. 
.how in what light Jnidcv was glorified in till 
eyes of the later Vnisimavas. fins glorification 
is dimly reflected in the homage paid to him h) 
Ourii Arjan-iinon^, | loncvcrj to note that the 
too hymns included in the Orantli Sahtb hate 
nodnng V^ishnavic about then;.. The firs hymn 
i. devoted to the praise of God in general tcin 
The name ' Krishna’ is not used; there .« 
allusion to Radha. The second «>m.n ««> 
Mncatlliffe.o" is given to illustnite the .1 . ^ 

bLS’bic^ 

arssgsSsi 

it i- quite alien to the Kaui-fawui i 
by the Vnishnava Gosvamis of-Bcngal. 

Macnuliffe says : 

-The Hindu Bhagits (of the Grant/i ^, b> 

nraddslliat; Mira Bai’s hymns*’ were 

IS. Vol. VI, p. 10. „ .. ti j t >«cr%c 

19. The following '';ni 1 , rk »,° ,S r ' n b ’ t be fonrttlr” 
rarefui consideration: three centuries before 

tint Jrvntoa flour^hc "f 1 Bupa G»- 

>'« proimitgitma »' ' kc „f imdoubl „l pH., it rouM 

trcill-c &!,“'■ H- C -''"I”""'"- 

”d i, i>p. V.wro). • - 

20 k K. DC. m 


M.jmndaV. Vol. < PP- f >7 ' 30S - 
21. Vol. VI, pp. 8-12. 

oj 
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excluded from the collection “ because the lady 
lived and died an idolater.”- 4 There is no reason 
to believe that Joidcv had ever ‘ arrived at a 
system of monotheism.’. An ornament of the 
orthodox Sena Court, he must have * lived and 
died an idolater.’ It is, therefore, difficult to 
account for the preference shown to him by 
Guru Arjaft, who was not satisfied with the 
melodious hymns of so well-known and roman- 
tic a Bhagat as the Rajput princess We may 
surmise that the distance of time which separated 
the Guru from Jnidcv — about four centuries — 
and the growth of multi-coloured legends about 
the poet, had obscured his religious view's, and 
the Guru w'as led to discover in him a fellow 
monotheist. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that there 
is a vital ‘difference between the monotheism of 
the Sikhs and the monotheism of the Yaishnavas 
According to Sikhism, God 1ms no form. In this 


24. Vol. VI, p, l. . 


respect the Sikh creed is identical with Islam 
and Christianity. But the Krishna (or the 
ultimate Reality) of the Vaishnavas is not 
niritftdra (without a form) ; Chaitanya described 
Him as chidakara (possessing a spiritual body). 
Bipin Chandra Pal explains the Vaishnava 
standpoint in the following words : 

“ In every . . . sjstem, whether Hindu Vaishnavic 
or Shan a or Christian or Islam or Judaic, which 
accepts the worship of the Lord as an eternal duty 
we mu4 concede to the Lord some notes or marks of 
differentiation from IIis worshipper. Bengal Vaishnav- 
i«m declares that these notes or marks, or, m a word, 
this ‘form’ of the Lord, 13 not material but spiritual 
'flic Lord, therefore, is not without form but has a 
spiritual form of His owu. The Lord is not without 
body but has a spiritual body." 3 

Very few worshippers could conceive of this 
spiritual body. The natural result was tho 
practical recognition image worship by the 
vast majority of the Vaishnavas 
• 25 Bcrigal Vaishnausm, p. 26. 


BALANCED REGIONAL 

By V. R. K. 

Much emphasis ,is generally laid on a 
comprehensive policy of industrial development 
for India as a whole, but, Regional planning 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
Regional problems thrust upon the attention of 
the nation especially when there is the pressure 
of economic distress and unbalance in various 
parts of the country- Whether India is consi- 
dered to be one of the industrially advanced 
nations as per the estimate of the League of 
Nations, or whether she is industrially backward 
according to the notions of some nationalists, 
there is no dispute that there is ill-balanced 
industrial progress among the different provinces 
We find that in some provinces and states, 
industries are developed and localised, while 
certain other parts of the country are left in a 
backward condition with little or no industrial 
progress. If the former regions enjoy the ad- 
vantages of specialisation, with no drawbacks, 
the problem simply resolves itself to the deve- 
lopment of the latter. But this is not the case. 
Side by side with the advantages of specialisa- 
tion, there are obvious disadvantages. Hence 
the problem is not merely one of developing 
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backward areas, but also of decentralising a 
part of industry where it is unduly concentrated. 
Of course, the problem of decentralisation doss 
not assume so much importance in India as in 
countries like Great Britain, where, in the words 
of the Economic Adviser to the Federation of 
British Industries, “ the primary reconstruction 
problem will not be so much one of choosing the 
regions in which new industries are to be 
established, as of selecting those in which over- 
expanded industries are to be contracted.” 1 

Turning to the actual problem in India, the 
evil effects of localisation should be minimised 
on the one hand, and the development of back- 
ward areas should be undertaken on the other. 
We find certain industries are localised in certain 
parts of the country, for reasons, economic, 
natural or geographical, though the degree <?/ 
localisation has not reached such heights as in 
the West. That the cotton industry is localised 
at Bombay, Jute and Paper in Bengal, Sugar 
in U. P., Iron and Steel and Coal in Bihar is 
revealed by the following table, where the figures 

1. The Economist, Feb. 27/ IW3. 
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— but the craze for choicest 

Cosmetics remain. 

• Beanty aids are no longer luxury but are 

essential. So it : s not proper to cuive 
the craze for choicest Co-roetics which is 
essmtial in maintaining the morale of the 
teeming millions in these days of war 
=> * and work. 
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to be found in India” (p. xx). The answer slowly 
came in a hazily Pan-Islamic form, first in Dr. Latif » 
Cultural Future of India ; later in Muslim Problem t« 
India and the Pakistan idea of several types. 

How near the Congress came to the idea of ac- 
cepting the Pakistan idea will be clear . from the 
following quotation from Yar Jung’S prefatory note. 
Dr. Latif "met Mr. Gandhi and the leading members 
of the Congress Working’ Committee in Bombay m 
the first week of August 1942. The resolution of the 
Congress passed in Bombay on 8th August, 1912 
and the correspondence dated the 6tli August between 
Dr. Latif and the Congress President Maulana Azad 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru marked a historical stage 
in the Congress reaction to the substance of Pakistan 
proposal. The Congress at thi3 stage agreed to : 

1. The largest measure of autonomy to federating 
units. 

2. Residuary powers to units. 

3. The right of secession to units. 

All these argued sovereign status to units includ- 
ing Pakistan states. It was intended by the Congress 
leaders to open negotiations on this basis, but their 
arrest or) the 9th August 1912 came in the way. Had 
negotiations opened. Dr. Latif expected that the only 
outstanding item in his plan of compromise, viz, the 
provision of ’a centre agreeable to the Muslims, would 
be settled to the satisfaction of the Muslim League- 

The Congress, be it noted had now gone a long 
way to placate the Muslim League; and every one 
expected that Mr. Jinnah would, at least at this stage, 
take a long view of things and see in what manner 
the several points conceded by the Congress consti- 
tuted an agreeable substitute for his ‘Pakistan 
isolation.’ On the other hand, he tried to bebttle D r - 
Latif’s services and to disregard the Congress ad- 
vances." 


Whatever the differences between the Muslim 
League and Dr. Latif "the basic principles are the 
same to quote the opinion of Nawab Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, a prominent light of 'the League. 

Even now Dr. Latif is not hopeless of persuading 
the Congress to agree to a centre agreeable to the 
•Muslim League Says he "The Congress has not so 
far defined the centre. Let that be -jlone by the 
League. Indeed,, it )s for the League to say what 
would satisfy* it and on the basis of which a settle- 
ment might be reached.” 

“* Who knows, that the Congress, when out. of jail, 
will not agree to a centre agreeable to the Pakistanis 
in their mad anxiety to present a united front before 
the United Nations'? Herein lies the real danger to 
the Hindu India. . 

The book, considering its nice get-up and printing, 
is rather cheap nt' Rs. 3-12 in these days of Tiigh 
price ;*and we must congratulate the publishers 
, J. M. Dvm 

FAMINE OYER BENGAL: By T. G. Narayan, 
Published by the Book Co., Lid., College Sq., Calcutta. 
Price Rs. S-4- 

’Of all the books so far published on the Bengal 
Famine, the* present one is decidedly the best. Mr. 
Narayan has been in Bengal almost continuously since 
1910, and during the famine he made a 1500 mile tour of 
the worst affected districts. His study, although at points 
passionate and emotional, is on the whole based on 
facts and gives a correct picture of that preventable 
calamity. The book is divided into two parts — the 
first half gives a history of the famine and in the 
second one he narrates his experience. He has un- 
sparingly criticised both the Huq and Nazimuddin - 
Ministries basing his criticism on the utterances of the 
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.J™. 1 ? province till the next harvest should 
teBKwrf' N t ray ff I nghtly COT «l«des. “No in- 

PS******* ,,ape accepted office after 
Wwwtiy trM thrown out. and Pr0 -| 
xided scapegoats for the bureaucracy in New Delhi 1 
•and London and an argument against the fitness of) 
Indians to govern themselves.” To arrive at the 
conclusion, he has provided sufficient facts winch 
invite the attention of serious students 
A very reassuring feature of the book is that the, 
author has taken a straight forward view of things I 
Iu the chapter ‘Notes of Warning” he has made noj 
•mention of the Statesman and has thus maintained 
himself above the popular ideas about this paper's 
contribution. An intensive campaign Ins led to a be- 
lief that the Statesman had done immense sendee to 
Bengal during the famine. A careful perusal of the 
pamphlet Maladministration in Bengal-, which is j 
collection of the editorials and famine pictures pub- 
lished bv this paper, would convince anybody that 
if there has been any political utilisation on the famine 
it was done by the Statesman on belnlf of the Furo- 
pean party with the object of stabilising the) 
present Ministry which owes its existence to Euro- 
pean votes. The balance of power polities made it 
imperil he that the ITnq Ministry independent of j 
Furopton votes, must vacate in favour of n re- 
actionary set dependent on Europeans Crihcmn; 
against the ITttq Ministry was rneovraceti hit thif , 
against the succeeding one. even after a series of) 
failures in their primary duties, -was dubbed 'Iow| 
level politics’, bv this verv paperi Mr Nan van lias 
ignored Statesman’* role, but would have done better| 
if he half criticised it in it* true perspective. i 

We have no hesitation in recommerding this little 
book to all who desire <0 get a balanced, accurate am 
romport history of the Bengal famine^ 

BEHIND THE MUD WALLS : /?// ‘Freda Bed/ 

The Vnitv Publfchrrs, Lahore. Wit. Pp. l*9+ta 
Price Its. 6. . . " . , .„i 

Freda Bedi is an Cngli e h lady who now belongs tc 
India by marriage. In this collection of about twentv 
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• Cures Colic, Acidity, Winds and 
' Liver complaints like a charm. 

Price Re. 1/-. 

All kinds o! Ayurvedic medicines and indigenous 
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producls proved inefficacious. 
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Chemisl-ln-charge, Ayurved Baijnanib Hall, 
KALNA, BENGAL. 

projected me into her many-layered past, and recreated 
me a dozen times in the guise of her many cultures.” 

The authoress has recorded her reactions to un- ’ 
familiar environments with utmost sincerity and with- 
out lesenc.- Her appreciation of the vanegated texture 
of urban and rural life in India is spontaneous, warm 
and colourful. The folk tales and the folk songs of the 
Punjab and Kashmir valleys interest her .as much as the 
liistoucal personages that have left their indelible mark 
on the art and architecture of North-West India. As a 
product of two cultures and as a citizen of two worlds, 
the sometimes find heraelf in baffling contradictions and 
seems resigned to Tate, but always comes back “ to live 
a unity that overcomes words.” After going through 
the precious leaves of this personal narrative, the 
reader can hardly escape the feeling that scores of 
Miss May os do not matter so long as there is one 
Freda Bcdi to interpret India which continues to live 
"behind the mud walls." > 

Monindhamohan Moolis 

KASTURBA GANDHI : Edited, by Rczaul Karim, 
MA., BE., Published by Messrs. Chakravarly, Chat- 
terjee & Co. Ltd , 15, Bnnhm Chatterjee St.. Calcutta, 
Pages 04. Price Be. 1-8. 

Mr. Karim in this small volume has collected 
almost all that have been written about this great 
woman of India. Kasturba was mother to the people 
of India and her death m detention has sent a gloom 
and ‘■ensc of humiliation throughout the fength and 
breadth of this country. Gandhiji has lost in her a 
Ides partner who stood by him on all occasions with- 
out any doubt or demur. Such a life will ever be a 
source of inspiration Jo Indian womanhood. A chrono- 
logy his been added to this book which gives all im- 
portant events from 1869 — year of Ivasturba’s birth to 
Feb. Mi when the great soul pa«ed away. 

Although several books have .already been pub- 
lished on the life of Kasturba Gandhi, this small 
volume is a welcome addition because of fpecral 
treatment of the subject by the author. 

A. B Dutta 
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siblc to the world of scholars the valuable works en- 
shrined in the State Libraiy which seems. to have been 
'reorganised under the name Anup Sanskrit Library'. 

Ihe first work to be published _m the senes is an 
interesting treatise on Sansknt poetics, dealing prt- 
manly with Snngararasa, and incidentally with other 
rasas and kindred matters. The chief interest of the 
work lies in the fact that it is one of the many works 
composed at the instance of Akbar, the greatest of 
the Muhammadan patrons of Sanskrit learning. The edi- 
tion is based on two manuscripts readings from which 
are noticed separately in two different places. In a 
separate section again the emendations suggested by 
the editor are noted while those, suggested by Dr. C 
Kunhan Raja arc incorporated in the Notes contri- 
buted by him. It would however have much facilitated 
the work of reference if all matters concerning textual 
criticism could be brought together in one place. The 
introduction gives an account of the author and his 
work* incidentally referring to the Snncara-Sanjivini, 
a collection of erotic verses, the text of which has 
been published in the form of an appendix. 

Chintaharan Chakravahti 

BENGALI 

BANIvASROT By Sumatha Nath Ghose. Mitra- 
laya, Calcutta. Pp SSS. Price Us. 3. 

This is the story’ °f a precocious and proud youth 
who lo-.t lus parents quite early m life and wa3 trans- 

E Ian ted from the warm and congenial environments of 
is Calcutta home to the rather dismal setting of His 
uncle’s house in a IIowTah village. The main interest 
of the story is psychological, as behind the shifting 
scones and tortuous courae of Alokc’s life the author 
emphasize the mvstenous working of his subconscious 
mind The tragedy of human passionals implicit m 
this Freudian drama of repressed emotions. Reader's 
interest in the story is pleasantly kept alive by the 
inscrutable ways, depicted by’ the author, in which the 
human psyche reacts to familiar as well 'as strange 
situation*. The thrills and heartaches of juvenile friend- 
ship and first love, of confident self-esteem and frustrated 
ambitions have been admirably woven into the fabric 
of this delightful story. There oar, however, strains 
1 here and there on- 1 lie otherwise entertaining portrayal 
of some character*, due probably’ to the authors tempta- 
tion to overstrew a p*ycho-analytical point. The 
jealousy-complex ef the aunt, for instance, has been 
probably a little overdone, and it certainly admitted of 
a more subtle treatment. On the whole, the author has 
produced a readable book and an interesting j* ory 
which will be appreciated by all discerning readers 
MONLNUnAllOtUN Motto* 
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craftsmanship iu the art of story-telling. 

M. S. ScKoia 


capable guidance of the author of this hook. Dr. C. 
Achyuta Mcnon, Ifead of the Department of Malar- 
alam. lie Deeds no introduction as he is well-known 
' 'mat avat am * or his vast erudition and by his numerous contribu* 

Tf. T t TOftnomnni wrSfr fions to the Malaya Inn literature. His present work 

AAU WORSHIP IN KEZIALA : By Dr. C. may be rightly termed as a classic in the subject. 

Achyuta Mcnuu. MA., Ph.D. Published by the Madras It tony be note d in this connection that the Ifah 
University, Mtilayalam Senes No, 8. Tlvo, Volume l worship in one form or other has been found to be 
eotmtltuff oj Part J, pp. vi & 1—34; Port 11, pp. 1—221. prevalent in Northern India, Kerala and Bengal, but 
Illustrated . 1043. Price Its. 6 . it is especially peculiar to the last two places in India. 

The book is undoubtedly one of the most remark- T m" c ]“ aJ ' lw l' difference, in. the tenets of the 
able publications in iccctit years in tlie Matalhm mU mi1 ™mtio"> m detail in the ima K of hair bu 
kacuace Its rnmnilshnn r/-n»ir/vl «.iL„i none can deny the existence of a fundamental cultural 
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^ b00ll SSVlS^A ioSpS«* lludy of” the 
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various aspects, such as the evolution of the Kah / mori ^nrinrinir conclusions to’ prove that 

temple, the influence of the cult on the political evolu- ,* T of Krrah or of Bengal is a 

tion of Kerala and its martial traditions, \{ 9 primitive cu,h,re ’ whrt,,pr of IvrreK ° r 01 * ' 

outlook, Aryan influence on the indigenous cult, difTe- un “ y * „ . ... . , . _ 

rent conceptions of the Mother and the ritualistic N.Bj— It is prntdyina to learn from _ the Pm e 
literature developed out of the cult. In Part II ho tint an Rnglirfi edition of the book has been pnmishe 
has given various specimens of songs for the ritual*, as Volume II for non-Malayan reaaers, 
including Badrolpallt-kihppnUu of which the theme is ... 

the birth of Kah and the death of the demon Daruka. rniAnATi 

Them is hardly o Hindu community, or a village in uujaiwwi 

ICerala, that does not worship Kali in one form or PRABHU PADIIAItYA : By Jhavcr Chand 

other, or po*aess a riirme dedicated to the Mother B.A., Printed at the Suadhm Printing Press, 

Goddess. Though the cult has been found to bo uni- ji aripUT . Thick Cardboard, Pp. 19S. Price Its. f-S-0 
vers il, most of its ritualistic and mystic aspects ore ^g^), 

known only to a privileged f fcw^no ^lUjMver ^snare Faya Late (Yon arc welcome God!), ProMu 


them With others oven for life. This mysterious vette- p a ^ ary „ these arc the words with which a llurinan 
ration extends al-o to the musical and poetical »«r3* Rre p tc d a Gujarati Hindu in Burma. Amongst all 


turc that has grown over the «tlt and Ins f n Hians working in that country. Gujaratis were much 

quest ly given a “cl-bock to the "ithusiasm jjked bv them. The twenty-seven short stories .into 

a scholar for years. As accen t the ’ v0 .^' p , °l J"! J *hich On's small book is dmded present* a realistic 
remains, excepting with the WJtwtrd » picture of <> 1C bfe led by the Gujarati*,— traders, 
custom inherited .from father to *on^ blind adorn Jj clerk*. J myer*.— .amongst Burmans. and the 

tion to a deity without realisms ihe * fnifirmco of the ^ pa ; n ,cd on the ran, a* vignettes of 
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than the author to write on Hm lcd from <j lC evacuees and the refugees. lJr ends with 

in its delineation he has evinced echola^up deseription* of the hardships nf those who have trekked 

with insight, *vmpathv end ’ n ^ r f he tn"e'ner=pective down to India. This is the first time that Burma has 
JI,,L r^nrcittcrl the rulfc of. Kah injho ^een so attractively painted for the Gujamri ^reader. 
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background, The Arabic script, a ScSc sermr iv!a r-i™ 1 '™ ,° r , fir0 I ,0 " ct ,r0 «> artillery rather thu 
unstated to Turkish— it was like a healthy rn ftlj Iron ‘ air bombing. Air power has, indeed, severe 
crutches. As naturally Atalurk coufd Ihf bmitntions. Accuracy is still largely prablaaatu u 

oldest and purest Turkish ScnptJtte “Ruii^UiSl n E a ° rse i ts 011 a , b » l tle6eld. Moreover, droppics 
of the Rrc-lslaraic Turks of Central a™ rf 5 ?i pl ? ve thousand tons of bombs a day during a month 
next best thing he latinised Ure s nut ’Aral^ ,”d * {™* ’>» f 0 ” ir J'et .Hrmptai, trlnW, 

Persian Joan kotiIs in the Janrosge are 'bein* b re,t, wed ! rc ?? r ln . tho llsl L " ar > artillery concoBtraliom were 
to a minimum and are brinr i u , deadlier : durmg the Battle of the Somme m 1916, 

Turkish or Turko-Moagol on/im ^ by ” 3 ° f * tods of shells were unloaded in SO days on a 

u or 1 urKO ‘Mongol origin. small area, and in the Ypres Battle of 1917, 179,000 

ihven in the mosques, — the Koran is no tons wcrc ^ ired > B 13 days. The defence of Moscow 
longer read in Arabic but in Turkish ami the and S** 1 *?*™** ^ ' v ell «* the latest Russian advances 
Muezzin calls the FaithfuHo Prayer in Turkish ’' c ’ e * n M '° " rtIllcr} ' ’fl"' 0 " 1 * ’ 

Thus the Arabic •*, Allah-ho-Akbat ” (God alone is 
ta doiv said in its Turkish form -Tcnffri 
ULugh-dur . To use Arabic now in mosques j$ con- 

ndered an offence and the offender is regardel as a in un flIXIC , e m , nc , in , 
counter-revolutionary against the Kemalist Revolution. ‘ £ f 1 ™ 0 e , fnU „ nl . A 

RoUgious instruction w forbidden in the schools Kunlmn Raja pays lus tribute as a Mala} alee 
and colleges, as this might affect the susceptibilities to the pent poet Vcnmani, bom a hundred years 
of other communties. Religion ia essentially a man’s ago, who brought out the native wealth of 
^f a!r . iu Tu^ev—it is neither thrust down Malayalam which for centuries had been enrich- 
ing owm throat nor docs he try to proselytise others to • _ Q„„ c i. r ;* . 

his belief. The State being undenominational, it does in & 2 * sc “ Sanskrit . 

not propagate or encourage any religion in any form The year 1WI marks the centenary trf tap poet 
Ataturk himself used to emphasise this point at tho Vcnmani the Younger, who was the pioneer of modern 
periodical Turk DU KuruUay (Turkish Language Malayalam poetry. Ifc was bom in April ISM and 
Congress) and at the meetings of the Turk Enctitusu die d m February, 1S9J at a comparatively ***•, 
(Turkish Historical and Cultural Institute) over which Vo know of no period in "the history of the langu- 
he used to preside. So much for secondary and higher ago when it has not adapted itself to im licwe borrow- 
education. ingsfrorn^ Sanskrit, both, in vocabulary ana »n meaa 


Vcnmani 


Pioneer of Modern Malayalam 
Poetry 

In an article in The Aryan Path Dr. C. 


Religion is also excluded from primary education 
Turkish children learn more about the History and 
Culture of the Turkish peoples, about modem inven- 
tions and scientific progress than about creeds winch 
had retarded the progress of their country and had 
kept tho people disunited. The Ilatkcviicr or peoples’ 
institute in the villages and tonJW of the interior keep 
before the simple, rural folk secular ideals and a 
secular outlook. These institutes provide lectures for 
tho ullagct* oa hygiene, agriculture, etc.; religious 
.lectures are, however, taboo. The watchword for all 
is Vatan ( '“Fatherland” ) and the symbol for national 
cohesion is Turkdjuluk ( 1 Turkism” ). , , 

Thus Turkey to-day in its educational and cultural 
ideology is in full accord with the rest of the Near 
East, whore nationhood and secular culture are matters 
of primary importance and religion purely a KCondary 
affair. # 

Air Superiority 

The A few Review observes : 

Is air superiority vital to success -in modern 
battle? Facts and theories point both ways. The lost 
Nazi retreat in Russia was successfully carried out in 
spite of the 'enormous German air mfenorit}, as th 

ft&rf to 

summer' danced Within mty SlS 

S5£ 

tho airplane jJ _ ot d^pise using air bombing 

toty weapon. Ti p f < 0 do so ! but to 


Krishna Gatha, a rendering into Malayalaift sop<?s of 
the Bhagavata Pvrana, and Itaniayam and Bhamln, 
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ThlV’ft < !“' ( :' lir ‘ u '! ,n nii'-inn.inV * 1 .^n'i u'irir' u n^' thpv Ideal nn awnilancy (fiat 


JUDY, 1944 


•it,- . , «*«!»■ -Mm Hu-wioiunw and tlirir unrk / . t great an a^rmuncy 

? J- , ! n ‘ tl,UI **? ** ,MJ **n^ nes mw in Uie spread ( ,f ulaci* nuK (? nfu numerically to preponderate very much 
linn ft tnran; of pn acl.inp II, o Go-ncl. Thij „ °" r ^ "« ; l of M.wulm™.!" 48c? Cnrrt-ponf- 

•"■"■w. i«,r i„i ,1, c r„ “„s;“ to i rrl ” h "' •» n»‘'» >•»»■» « o„,u,, P . 31 ." 

« fftj'fjv S2 JlL V' al '" c K'ljontion in India II . I '°F% •“ Ondh, |l,o Shiah, orc „ prepomlmt- 

Vliurol, SJ sT. XavhnTT aZu^n'" ? 0,,W ‘ ™ SW2* f >» »««"«* “tltf 

f'lintlhnOMvr In Moit. mid II, c Maifin i< 


— ...v J u, ,,::,,, I ‘ rr / J , i n !, in a injjorily bill arc substantial minority Unit 

anorr, ami tlic Madras Christian '• «{ bo just 'or politic to apply the pM- 


.“''Vi? ■ * nc t ,,nt •»»»'<* been dircted toward* t ’ linni J J '° t r «dl it be just to hold the contrary 

l imbos finiinnlj’ and not so nmdi to religious work ^““Phou tint io Oudh a Muhammadrn shall he 
amomr the pupil*. . b . deemed to be a Shiah, because they are in an over- 

. Morshtmut, and Ward am v\ dl-know,, names whe “<' ,n P minority over there.. - 

m the histoiw of edueation in Bengal. and no W ' ro is Hamilton '& his Introduction to the Ifcdaya (p. 20) 
filename of Dr. Alexander Duff- of the Free Church' rays = * 

of Scot land., Calcutta. ' The Mussulman Princes of Tirado--’ tan 


Rev. Wiliam Carey’ was one of the Professors of Kcneral, Sooni^ as well as ino«t of their chief men. 


fton«knj and Ilen/rdi in t he College 0 / Fort Wiliam. V 10 heads ' of the law, or the ministers of state, rrhil-t 
Its students (who were not Indians but young writers - * he crept body of Mohammedans, being defended from 
tit the CompitnrW Venice} were Riven pracficaf training », stock, or Irom the provMei of the fin-t 

in speaking and writing in the vernacular. Essays wore Mohamtncdan conquerors, adhere rigidly to the priori- 
writ ten and prizes nwarded on subjects dealing \uth the J ,? °‘/“. c fhiya?.— -The ATzam, one of the’most power- 
Indinn languages, their portion arid possibilities and "'l ? n< * independent . of those princes, cannot attehd 
among othrr things, suitability to business. Books’ fil , c T°!?v H in tIl(, -Jama mo«qm> of his capital 
trratjies on the Gospel, grammar, ard dictionaries began {.Hyderabad) because of flip Anathemas weekly uttered 
to be written. The College of Fort William was abolish- {l icr0 •l Bain . s . 1 T 11 ' ie . imping Khahf« of the house of 
e<! by order of the Couth men f in 1S5I, and a Board Onumdh.— At Lucknow, on the tenth of Mohamm the 
of Examiners Fet up in its place, nmong the first mem- , ^ { w ho, as being the first, propter of an 

hers of which were Pandit fsnar Chandra Vidvasagar ^tiyc JUiahfat, in prejudice to the npht of Alee. :» 



80 in.pudh nnd Hyderabad the Shiahs are in a 
r» .. i„n local majority. The late'Rt. lion. Syed Ameer Ah 

Prceuniption to Sunnism in Indln-^ j n h is Mohamedan Law, Vol. 2, p. 3? makes this pcrtin- 


How For Just ?. 


' ent observation with regard to the presumption nude 


In the course of an article in thc All India "This dictum Vm-st be accepted with some degree 


Reporter Jatindra Mohan Datta observes : of reservation, in some park ofVhe counio* the Slmhs 

rpi t. w nrf«iimnh'nn of the different sects preponderate in numbers; it would be difficult in thnse 

f^dn. It bj Sir George e , t maiority to which school of law, they are subject; nnd in ca^c 

<■ ?»?;? ^br-inir Sunnil dic of difference to adduce evidence in support of thru 


of the Mub*»rf«« -of eojgj the BWt hw'tS 


„cdliis ft'ft Suftftift l»lc«3 It is «l’«™ ™t * i '* Then iiEftin Uift Shi'shs are not ™d, , hopeless 

belong to tho ®hiah sect. . . . . . governed minority in India as the above prcnimplion v .n to 

’ A. S os. Shj.i,s r A,, s 

^'irAta»TS l rr,;Vm»"of h Sft "«• ggp™ f&t* “ m ' cn Mu,f r in In<,ia is * 

r ‘ ^k r ™.| 1 ;L !U ihe 2 ?,l;ine», 'or nranfetr ol Ihc al»>c tVc ooft- come to_ lift toconil objoclioii II, at ' the 


m . 1 „i;„ft iL lucinesu nr nronrirtv of the above Wc now come to the 'second Ol, . 

drawn mainly on Ihreo jKftiods : rnnoip'o of ^ 


hi firvt (here never IwVVws V survey, jflrnst any or tliat ' the laws arc adapted to those cases which mo^ 

( 1 ) first, tww « c , respective numbers of the frequentb' occur rnnnot^bc apniieti when it is a 

pxlmastm* f»incj. as to tnc r p . . . ^ applying* the personal laws to the parties. In 

Shiahs and t! je ® U “JL | ,j , e Sineiple of providing India ihcre is no territorial law in rcganl to certain 
their mib-wcts, <-) ■„ ** ^?th at ‘ the 1 Jaws or« matters r.p., succession, marriage, etc. Personal laws 

for the ordinal' co«";o thing r f ' j6n(] 0Ccur . of ti, e parties prevail. All the systems of personal law, 
adapted to those ^ 3 S 5“ ^!l c . nnplioit ^wheV it ^ a whether Hindu, Mahomedan or Buddhist, are on the 
should not bc „,?"‘* X Personal laws to the particar fame equal footing. TUiy then presume one system of 
question of appji mg. P \ no [ presumiitiotis personal law to prevail over another? &nch principles, 

and (3) lastly, these A ft ble of being, applied to are'w holly unsuited to the fundamental basic conception 

of universal arjihcation, ) i e ,, loca j conditions. which underlie the enforcement of different system* of 
nil parts ?f .India ‘"rspMnc^oi firet Whcn yorsom i | awB within the same territory. Why. then 

av„ «hirH deal niiu _ ... .« . — :♦ — —ake nn except’"*' ~ f 7 -' 

'ji articular rut 


We shall deal with ‘dominions it was make nn exception in favour of a particular section or 

Oudh was annexed to tlic win * a particular rub-section of the Mahomedans? 


found that, 



THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
‘ CHANDRA 'BH ATTACHARY YA, JYOTJSHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 
(LONDON) of International fame. President — World-Renowned All- 
India Astrological & Astronomical Society. 

He is the only Astrologer in India who is highly appreciated 
by His Majesty the King Emperor George the Sixth for his won- 
derful calculation and the Eighteen Eminent Ruling Chiefs of India 
honoured him for his marvellous achievements in Astrology and 
Tantrik rites. 

It ia well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
z scholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influ- 
ence of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Semina] dunffj, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

, Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.), have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonde ful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of-Atbgarh says "I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Pandifji. He is ft great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Mahirani Saheba of Tripura State says I — 

“I am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of his Kavachas. ‘He .is no 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon’bTe Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Maumatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., say* : — “The wonderful power of calculation ami talent of Sriman Raroesh 
Chandm is the only possible outcome of a.great father to a like son.”.. .The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Maumatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., eays On 
seeing my son, bis prophecy about my future ia true to word*. He is ivally a great Astrologer. with extra- 
ordinary power." The Hon'hfe Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate General of Orissa, says : — “At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously about the marriage of my daughter 
and certain mishap of my son which came true to the word. He is really a great personage with 
super-natural power.” The Hon’bJe Minister Govi. of Bengal Raja Prasanna Deb Railcot aaya .—“The 
wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have strnck me with 
greatest astonishment. Really ho is unique in his line.” Hon’ble Sreejukta Strata Devi, Congress Leader 
and Member of The Oriaia Assembly, aay* s — “He told some past incidents of my life correctly. I have 
never come across Buch an wonderful and learned Astrologer in my life.” The Hon’ble Rai Sabeb 
Surjyamini Das, Judge of Keonihar State High Court, lay* : — “Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi” „ 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly ^ advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL -TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure. Money refunded. I 
* DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns Immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires wjthont fail. Lakshmi resides at his honso and gives 
him son, fame, 'vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Ra. 7-JO. Special and capable of giving immediate effects R». 29-11, 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in service* and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 

This ia also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price R». 9-2. Special and capable of pnng imme- 
diate effects R*. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Seautioual Bhowal Care, wore thia Kavacfca). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINI ) KAVACHA- — It brings the desired persons under absolute control or 
subjection Ri. 11-8. Special and capable of giving immediate effects R». 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

f ESTD- 1907 A.D. ) 

( The biggest, most reliable and oldest Astrological Society .in India and the far East ). 

Head Offict:— 105 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha A Kali Temple) Calcutta* 

Phone: B. B. 36S5. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction). Calcutta. .... Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A. VTcetway, Haynes Park; London. 

* — — : — ‘n. 



Sim Yal-een ' exposed to the whole nation and to the whole 

In order to understand modern China we wor ^- 
should fully ncqimint ourselves with the life of , Dr - thowcht this was the best opportunity for 
the Father of new China a brief but full account folded SS (sS.g 

of which by Dr. liU Slllh, philosopher and f or the Restoring of China). He returned to China 
historinn. is reproduced here from Contemporary early in 1S95, nnd began to plot for an armed uprising 
China • • nnd Feizure of the city of Canton as a base of Revo- 

l*mna ... - ... lution. It was an elaborate plot, requiring half a year 

Dr. Run Yat-sen was bom in a farming village in 0 j p repnra tion and involving hundreds of people. But 
Hsiang Shnn Ilsirn, in the Province of Kwangtung. m it / a jj c d an d over 70 were arrested. Three were 
JSG&— two years after the ending of the great Taiping CXPCU ted, including one of Dr. Run’s intimate comrades. 
Rebellion (1850-01). 25 years after the Opium War, and A prize of jooo dollars was set on Sun’s person. He 
222 years after the Manohus entered China and founded was on j v 29. He recorded this as the first of his ten 
the Oiling dynasty OOM). , , failures. 

lie once eaid of himself : "I am a coo ic ana the so After his escape from Canton. Dr. Sun went to 
of a coolie. I was bom with the poor, and I am sUU j npan w h P nee he proceeded to Honolulu and visited 
poor. My sympathies have always been with the (f)|t United States for the first time. In September 
struggling maw ” _ ... .~ a 1890 Dr. Sun sailed from New York for England. 

When 12 years old, he went to Honolulu in Rrr j v , n g in London on October first 
to visit his emigrant elder brother, and was sent to a Qa 0ctobcr n , im , Dr. Sun was kidnapped by ofli- 

bovs’ school where, at the end of the third year, he was ial<J of thp Chinese Legation. n C was imnnsoned 
awarded the second prize in English grammar. lie ro fh for t wTve days nnd it was undoubted Iv the 
turned home in 1S>CI From 1SSI to IW> ho studied at inlrntim „f the Chinese Government to smuggle him 
Qtmcn’g Collette, Hongkong. It was m Hongkong that ^ fo chira bp „ Pcu t c d the arch-enemy of 

he *j^ a |gg(j a he* took up medicine under the the n w ; nn i n g the sympathy of an English servant 

mlJSiarTiimon Dr. John A. Kerr, in Canton When , lh a Option. Dr. Sun surreetM in trading • 
m. nrw°Mcdical School was established in Hongkong to his English teacher and host. Dr 

1892° with* a U< ccldificato^ of Proficiency in Med, erne and 

7?- WfW Stl“ SB S^m not = f~' * W-Sf^s 
M*. ^Mtr^^firnfms knonjt 

Sr'T^t — for the reform sod re- 

Sun^tchsusthst his gg^-g "1 ^ ™ 

& Mftncbtl Regime fnnst ^ ^ 


a « total Ss'S'm^ce^rnaSi For Life Insurance, Specify : 

on. W3«A®‘ for entrance into the world. ■ 


on. Fays be. -the S r anec into'the world ” 
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utmost fluidity. /i 894) war broke out betw een 
The next year (ISjW ^ badly defeated, 
China and Japan* j d regime was clearly , 

and the weakness of the 01 
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Sun, "gave me much insight (into the situation in the 
West). I began to realize that, in spite of great 
achievements in wealth and military prowess, the 
great powers of Europe have not yet succeeded in 
providing the greatest happiness of the vast majority 
of the people; and that the reformers in these European 
countries were working hard for a new social revolution 
This led my thought toward a more fundamental 
solution of China’s problems I was. therefoie, led to 
include the principle of the people’s livelihood (mra- 
6heng) on the same level as the principles of nationalism 
and democracy. Thus were formulated my three 
principles.” 

It was about this time that he made a study of 
the socialistic literature of England and continental 
Europe. He was especially influenced by Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty. He never became a 
Single Taxer; but George’s theories on the social onzm 
of the rise of land value and the importance of public 
control of land left a permanent impression on his 
own social teachings. 

After leaung Europe in 189S, he returned to the 
East and resided in Japan for two years (189S-1900). 
He came into contact with the leaders of the popular 
parties of Japan. 

China was then going through turbulent 
times. Japan, Russia, Germany, Britain, and 
France had seized important territories from 
China. The country was being mapped out into 
"spheres of influence” of imperialistic powers. 
There was much talk about the “ partitioning 
of China.” 

The glamorous "one hundred days’ reforms” came 
in 189S and were swept away by the reactionary forces 


under the leadership of the ignorant Empress-Dowager. 
Then came the Boxers movement in 1900, which 
resulted in the armed intervention by the forces of 
eight foreign powers. 

Dr. Sun saw in this situation his opportunity for 
another attempt to start his anti-monarchical revolution, 
which was launched w the autumn of 1900 at Canton 
and Huichow. It was the second of his ten failures. 

During the first years of the new century, thousands 
of Chinese students were flocking to Japan to study at 
her schools and universities. Dr. Sun found many of 
these mature students ready to listen to his teachings 
and follow his leadership. So m 1903, he founded in 
Tokyo the Chung-kuo Tung-meng Hui (The Chinese 
Society of Covenanters), with original members repre- 
senting seventeen of the eighteen provinces of China. 
Each member must pledge under oath solemnly to 
carry out the terms of the covenant, to wit : (I) Drive 
away the Tartars I (2) Recover China for the Chinese 1 
(3) Establish a Republic I (4) Equalize Ownership of 
Land! 

From 1906 to 1911, at least ten uprisings were 
started. (He counted only nine as under the direction 
of himself or .the Party.) Nine times it failed, each 
time costing the lives of many heroic martyrs. But 
the tenth (in total the twelfth) uprising which broke 
out at Wuchang, opposite Hankow, on October 10, 1911 
finally succeeded. In the brief time of a" month! 
thirteen of the eighteen provinces responded to the' 
revolutionary call and declared their independence of 
the Manchu dynasty. 

Dr. Sim was then in America and read the news 
nf th* Wuchang success in a morning paper at a e ma il 
hotel in Denver, Colorado. He quietly travelled east- ' 
ward to New York and thence to England and Europe 
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India Debate in the Commons 

The incomplete news of the India debate 
in the House of Commons has reached us at the 
time of going to the Press. Needless to say, the 
deliberations of this Parliament which is domi- 
nated by a Party that came into power in 1935 
over a false and fraudulent issue could not be 
anything but worse than useless where democracy 
is concerned. This Parliament helped in the 
throttling of democracy in Spain and through 
greed for spoils and through want of courage 
blinked at Japan’s policy of coersion in China. 
This Parliament again allowed Italy to proceed 
with the rape of Abyssinia and all but put its 
seal of approval on. that act through the in- 
famous Hoare-Laval pact. It agreed to the sale 
of Czechoslovakia into slavery through Munich. 
And only when the British man in the street 
clearly saw that the name of Britain was being 
covered for ever with infamy by the vascil- 
latory, reactionary and pusillanimous action of 
the leaders of the Party it had put into power, 
that there was a reaction in favour of standing 
up before fascist aggression. The same party 
is still in power and as late as 1940 it did not 
hesitate to throttle China's life line — thereby 
condemning millions to death and misery— for 
tKc sake of a temporary, though completely illu- 
sory, respite. Blind selfishness, blind to the extent 
of utter disregard for the basic principles of 
democracy where its own subject peoples arc 
concerned, is still the ruling passion and the guid- 
ing instinct of British Imperialism which is now 
in the saddle. There is no hope for the demo- 


cracies, of which the British people are a part, 
unless sanity returns to the hard-pressed and 
distraught peoples of the British Isles. The 
British Commonwealth is setting straight for 
disaster and it is unfortunate that petty-minded 
persons are still able to obscure the view of the 
future under the pretence of attending to 
immediate problems. 

League, Congress and Rajajis 
Formula 

The League, the Congress and Rnjnji's 
formula endorsed by Gandhiji may profitably 
be compared with each other. The relevant 
portion of the Muslim League resolution passed 
at Lahore m 19-10 reads : 

“Resolved that ... no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Mus- 
lims, unless it is designed on the following basio 
principles, viz., that geographically contiguous until 
aie demarcated into regions which should be so consti- 
tuted , v.tih such territorial readjustments as may be 
necessary, that the areas tn which the Muslims are 
numcrv-alty in a majority as in the North-Western 
and Eastern Zones of India, should be grouped to 
constitute "Independent Slates" in which the consttr 
luent units shall be autonomous and sovereign." 

The resolution ‘of the Congress Working 
Committee, tvhich met at New Delhi in April 
1942, says : 

“The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom 
and unity and any break in that unity, especially in 
the modem world when people's mind3 inevitably 
think in terms of ever larger federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful* to 
contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee cannot 
think in terms of compelling the people in any terri- 
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E!i 'V'!’ ! h ' Congress in the forrestioa of. 

> u,!nl S»W e -„4“„™r>SnX ! SST“ I *«■ «“■ 

r>: nfl ii„ *>•-., f ' , et.oi/^k ^ cr .**j c termination of the war a commission 

n ,A n ., J Hajnji s formula, a? endorsed by . appointed for demarcating contiguous du- 
wniiUliiji and forwarded to Mr Jinnah aavs ♦ \V»M- m < ie north-west and cast of India, wherein the 
'‘After the terminntinn J ,x * } Muslim imputation is m absolute majority. Io the 

„|.,.n lu> .L;!!P«.!5i rr ? ma !, ,0n °* l .* ie war a commission area’' thus demarcated, a plebiscite of all the mhabi- 
for demarcating contiguous district* J "in(s held on the basis of adult suffrage or other prsc- 
3 ,Wrt n h -ff sl ond . ca l l °f India > wherein the livable franchise shall nltimatelv decSe the SuK 
areas' ?hiKfm<I™ * W i tn ab , s ° lut ? majority. In the f paration from Hindustan. If the majority decide in 
S hehi i^ . Pd ' a Plebiscite of all the inhabi- {ayour of forming a sovereign state separate /mm 
JzlV}. i { i ? 1 x ■ b; ? fjf , adult suffrage or -otlier Hindustan, such decision shall be given 'effect to 
pnicticiible franchise shall ultimately decide the issue without prejudice to the right of district? on the border 
oi separation from Hindustan. IJ the majority decide to choose to join either state. 
ir*'2 W 7 <r sovereign state separate from (3) It will be open to all parties to advocate their 

iHMusUtn, such decision shall be given effect io, points of view before the plebiscite is held 
without prejudice to the right of districts on the border 
to choose to join either state." 


Mr. Jinnah — a Dismal Failure . 

The New Delhi correspondent of the 


(4) In the event of separation mutual agreement’s 
shall be entered into for safeguarding defence and 
commerce and communications and for other essential 
purposes. 

(5) Any transfer of population shall only be on 
an absolutely voluntary basis. 

(6) Tbesp terms shall be blinding onlv in case 


Leader writes : _ „ 4U 

Amazement is expressed at the unresponsivenesa of transfer by Britain of full power and responsibility 
Mr. Jinnah and his attempt to take shelter behind * or f ir po ' ern!,ncc ™dia. 

i bc Committee. Sun the nesotis- Uc-nprnl lms an inalienable right Io criticise 

lion was private there was no purpose m submitting n r, . 

the proposals, to the Working Committed, unless Mr. Hnjajt s formula, mnmlj from two standpoints, 

Jinnah was himself prepared to recommend it. Political winch have been made clear by Mr. Bljay 

quarters feel that Air. Jinnah has suffered so many Bihnri Mukherjce in n meeting of the Indian 

rebuffs in the past two month, that he has lost control Association. He lms emphasised firstly that 

Ktut out of a total Muslim population of 79 millions 

advocating for four years. There will be the north- in British India, Bengal has 33 millions, and 
western zone and eastern zone, and the contiguous di*- the entire population of thiV produce h divided 
jricts in these areas, with n majority of Muslim popu- a ] most cqlm ljy. The communal problem pro- 
lation, will vote in a plcbcscite whether to remain in . ' tl'ifTicuUv in Madras while it is 

Hindusthan or form sovereign states. It appears that «aos the least timcuit } , n Mttaras wmie it- is 
Mr. Jinnah is vme afraid of a plcbcscite He has seen the most sharply pronounced and the mod 
the rising hdc of discontent against him and the intricate in Bengal. As such, of all persons, 
Lewie High Comniand. Rnjaji is the worst suited for tackling the com- 

^JrSrLSSEfa,’‘j8b. uuii.nl problem in nny discussion of which 

reacted adversely to the offer. It does not believe in Bengal must be given her rightful place. In 
appeasing Mr. Jinnah. But the Congress leaders have ( l,j s C! , se nS j n the ease of Poona Pact, Bengal 
never attempted to cater to out has been completely neglected and decisions n v c 

Slfbctmn&o'bdlh™. To S? ei&t <o whirl, sought to bo imposed on her. Thu people of this 
the JtiislS brethren have been worked up bp mlercsl- cmderclla of Indian provinces desire Mahatma). 
erf parties into a feeling of distrust and stinpicion, the t() J)0 ( P 0 f this sentiment Jjere. Secondly, 

formula proposed by Mahatma Gandhi ehouW P'« Mukherjce points out that inclusion of 

Bengal within n Pakistan sone would mean 

?reeT>tnnce o "the offer or removal of Mr. Jjnn.h from banding over the land of Sri Chaitonya, of 

the League's leadership. The tide is already fureing Rnghunandan, of the Dlgvijayi Palas to 

ngiinst the League leader and this i blunder will be who refuse to recognise the ancient 

”" d fto A to ® culture of Bengal as their own. Bengal differs 

from tiie J Congress side towards Mr. Jmaaii. f rom (he rest of India in many vital ways. She 
the capital is ; tlwt history will foJJo ^ t))r D ayflbhngfl gclmol of Law whicl. 
write Mr. Jinnah down as dismal tanu . applies to the Hindus of this province alone. 

' An unreasonably large concession iiasocen gj [(i j icr own literature, her own script, her 
made to the reactionary Muslims demand tor own i^ijogriphy and lier own way of life. On 
Pakistan through Mr, Rajngtpalaehanars o - QlJr p j^ c want to lav stress on one point- 
uiula which is ns follows : Plebiscites, agreements mul all such arrange* 

(l) Subject to the terms set ^ Sf af0 dependent mainly on the good faith , 

the con^titurion for Prco ^Imh amJ gj between the contracting ji.uties. The parties to 
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communal settlement are three — the two main 
communal bodies, Hindus and Muslims, and the 
third the British Raj. The Congress has through 
its sacrifices and its actions amply demonstrated 
its sincerety of purpo^ though we cannot say 
as much about the wisdom of some of the decisions 
it has taken. Now what of the other two parties, 
specially what of the British Raj ? In the game 
of hide and seek that has been going on in India 
ever since the flagrant breach of trust and faith 
which followed the end of the last Great War, 
it has been a puzzle to all sincere frineds of 
India as to whether the British Raj is hiding 
behind the communalists or vice versa. 

Mr. Casey on Corruption 

In a broadcast speech, Mr. Casey, Governor 
of Bengal, spoke about corruption in the 
Province. He said : 

“It is common knowledge that there is a good deal 
of corruption in Bengal and, together with the great 
mass of decent people in Bengal, I very greatly de- 
plore it. The thing that disturbs me is that such mal- 
practices are apparently taken for granted by the general 
public. There is too much complacence and tolerance 
of corruption. If the people. of Bengal — or even the 
people of Calcutta— w ould change their attitude w 
this regard something could be done. If those who 
have evidence of either the giving or the taking of 
secret or illegal commissions or bribes would come 
forward with evidence — and not merely shrug their 
■shoulders — something could be done. 

Corruption in administration is not the 
monopoly of any country or province. It may be 
found everywhere in varying degrees. Of late, m 
India, administrative corruption in the provinces 
under Muslim League influence is the most 
pronounced. Political jobbery, introduced 
and encouraged for maintaining League-walas 
in power, preceded rank bribery and corruption. 
Political and administrative corruptions go hand 
in hand, the former supporting the latter by 
blocking the way to redress. The two cannot 
be separated. Corruption under the present 
Ministers have been so rampant in Bengal that 
even the Governor had to take public notice of 
it. 

In Sind, the Gliulam Hussain Ministry has 
incurred the displeasure of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Provincial League Council itself 
on the ground of corruption. It has passed a 
resolution calling upon the Ministers to resign 
and authorising the President to see that the 
resolution is implemented. The resolution states, 
inter alia : 

“Corruption has become the order of the day. The 
Working Committee has before it a long list of the 
misdeeds of some of the Ministers. It is unnecessary 
to draw a detailed indictment but the committee 


cannot help putting on record the unsatisfactory 
character of the foodgram policy of this Ministry. 
After enhancing land assessment by 200 to 300 p.c. and 
giving no return of the same to the people in shaoe 
of nation-building activities, the Ministry has brought 
into being various sjudicates whose operations ha\ e 
robbed the cultivators of their dues”. 

After criticising the Ministry’s land revenue and 
food policy the resolution ask3 what justification the 
Muslim League will have for its existence if it will not 
actively and energetically advance the cause of the 
Smdhi cultivator who is the backbone of the province? 
The Ministry have adopted delaying tactics in regard 
to the tenancy legislation. The only honourable 
course, therefore, for the Working Committee is to 
record its definite findings that it is m the interests of 
the province and the Muslims of Sind that the Council 
of Ministers as at present composed should resign. 

Definite allegations of corruption in Assam 
under a League Ministry have been made by the 
Sylhet Chronicle. Under the caption “Hoarder’s 
Raj in Assam,” the Chronicle gives the follow-- 
ing instances in its issue for July 18 : 

“But what is the real state of affairs? Are the real 
culprits — the biggest hoarders and profiteers — brought 
to justice at all? 

We shall only cite a few instances here : 

“ ... In Dhubn, one Hossen Kasem Pads was re- 
ported to be a big hoarder. The supply officer raided 
his firm, 200 bags were discovered. But Mr. Dada 
rushed to Shillong and moved skilfully among ‘influen- 
tial circles.’ Utimately the supply officer was trans- 
ferred and Dada was appointed purchasing agent for 
the Government”. ( Reported in " People's War” of 
July g, 1944 ) 

“It has been revealed in the course of magisterial 
enquiry at Balagani (i) that the purchasing agents of 
Messrs. East Bengal and Assam Commercial Syndicate 
(consisting of some influential persons such as 
M.L.A’s) do not issue any receipts ‘to the peasant®. 
The vouchers which they give to the Government are 
not filled up in presence of sellers. They buy at the 
low rate of Rs. 10-1 1-0 and realise Rs. 15 or so from 
the Government; and (n) that they buy from the 
peasants in the weight of 84 tolas ( making a seer ) and 
effect delivery to the Government in the weight of 80 
tolas. But no action seems yet to be taken against 
those agents or their principal ( Reported in a joint 
letter of Umesh Ray and Sitendu Qhaltacharjce) 

“Without fixing the minimum prices of rice and 
paddy, a way has been kept open for the agents for 
cheating the peasants. By stopping purchase, the 
agents force the poor people to sell at a rate dictated 
bj them. Even of their total purchases, a small frac- 
tion goes into the Govt. Store, and the balance into 
the black market. All these facta were revealed in the 
magisterial enquiry at Balaganj. But no action Las 
been taken. (From a _ Bengal', letter of Saradindu 
Tarkatirtha, Balaganj, in the ‘‘Janasakli" of July C, 
1044) 

“Mr. Wares Ah, n a., ll. b., the Magistrate who 
held enquiries into 1 the sSid Balaganj Muddle and 
proved an honest and conscientious officer has since . 
been transferred from the Supply Department. 

"TTiere are several influential^ shopkeepers at 
SjJhet who, despite repeated convictions, still continue 
to enjoy their licenses and permits.” (.Reported, by a 
reliable legal practitioner ) 

These are all illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

If these reports be even partially true, we feel bound 
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LX “ 11 m0!l W » due to India. Government's contention that the 

lMapnj affairs, to cite i single instance hive U - C - C - cloyed privileges in respect of 

iiUCC'd a decided revufeinn of nnhu„ i „ franim* in pnmmrvUftne of nccrmiiJ ... 


PTOioced a decided' 'revulsion of public feding/wd a trading in commodities' of essential varTn®or- 

tCUiO 01 UlFKUSt find (If'Jf'lf I«1T1 <• ernAbinx n,.n, *1. fnrtr.es l, nr- n tnilnJ i „ • , , ' 


H?5 »£, di! *.“t " nd defeatism is creeping over the public tance, has also failed to impress anybody ""if 
to have « 0 f»eJ to rtcfr cost that (his TO rc . the real object, the Corporation would 


mind. People teem 
there ' 


f/tcrc * no rcwcrf&l *»(** c ?0 ,*,z powerful pariki n ‘ s ^ere tnereai oDjec*! the Gorporatic 
And yet tackling of smaller foe? .cannot even* touch * mve confined itself to the handling of 
the fringe of the colossal problems of the new anti- dities of military importance like 


commo- 
like arms, 


S C roUS\Srk^ d n^ U,r JS?'* SJS®* “7r ^ -?“®unitions f railway materials, etc., instead of 
purchasing a tea garden for Its. 4 lacs and about some ^ ntcr f ?st5n 8 themselves in the procurement and 
others making fortunes out of "Contracts” in the £U PPy piece-goods, yarn, jute, sugar, tea and 
benami of brothers, brother-in-laws, cousins, sons and the like. The definition of commodities of war 
iff r ? ? fact tha j ther0 I s a,wa >' s ?n active importance is too elastic today, and . if the 
dement .of coomvMce and ae, u Iesccoce m there Government desire to take shelter behind this 
... inflated definition, surely no argument can con- 

Of these three League Ministries, those in vince them. The position becomes still more 
Assam and Bengal owe their existence to the objectionable from the Indian view-point when • 
support of the British members in the Legist a- it is remembered that this Corporation utilises 
iures, while the third at Sind continues unabated all Government, semi-government and transport 
through the sufferance of a British Governor, agencies for its own transactions and carriages 
. . while this privilege is denied to Indian shippers 

U. K. C. C. and traders in their own country. This Corpo- 

Indian commercial sentiment has been f a ^p? ^ould not be allowed to establish itself 
continually hardening, against the monopolistic m * hlS country. Otherwise the inevitable result 
activities of the U. K C. C. The explanatory will Jc to enable the British exporters ana 
Press Note issued by the Government of India manufacturers to serve their interests through 
in August 1942, which is probably the only one ^ ky crushing Indian concerns, 
of its kind, has not succeeded in removing the , f Cnn rnnrf< 

misconceptions of the Indian commercial people. Import of Consumer Coo s 
This Corporation is an organisation financed Some months ago, the Finance Alembcr of 
and controlled by the British Government The the Government of India expressed the desire to 
Government themselves have* admitted that it import consumers' goods ns a measure for com- 
has a capital subscribed by the British treasury, bating inflation. In reply to a question m the 
and that in matters of broad policy it is subject ’Central Legislative Assembly the Commerce 
to consultation with H. M. G. This fact alone Member stated that textile goods had been 
•makes it more influential and powerful and allowed to be imported although in small quan- 
Saces it in a position of greater advantage in tides. The very recent liberal grants of import 
the matter of its purchases and sales. The chief licenses for consumers goods, mostly from 
pimnee of. th/ commercial bodies^ of India England 


against the U. K. C. C. have been that a mono- to the JntcwsUj i of Jll^^^'^ ^gcnous 


Sic organisation of this character has been industries, have naturally caused alarm to the 
permitted *to intrude in the foreign trade of manufacturers of consumers goods. This has 
L fiinr»finns in this 


iS exercise 1 ordinary trade functions in this been further intensified by the setting up of a 
India, exeruat v . rtmnc mion with Indian Consumers' Council at the instance of the 
commwcW inTcrcsis. It should be'rcmcmbcrcd Government, .tire principle i of : the Eolcctioa 


^WsromSoTthat M 1 ”such U o^is!i‘tiin'hM whose Personnel a‘nd the policy of which still , 
in tms cwa» . , dominSons like Canada, remain a mystery. i 

been set up m a y^ 1 kfrXnn During this war, Large quantities of articles such as toilet , 


7 . 1 « q rt ) th Africa. During this war, i^arge quantities or articles suen as tony < 
Australia or ^ a rticular} y advantageous requisites, drugs and medicines,; chemicals, 

India has been 1 J , pwIm find nnrfK. rdnotfir fnr>« Iinrnp.nTin tnmn?i 


Indio has uecn i i flnd manU facturcd cycles and parts, electric fans, hurricane lamps, 
•position for ppy Eagt and African etc., arc being imported now with the easing/ 

commodities © henefifc of which would have the shipping position. AH these commodity 
countries, the t i m d the normal trade are now manufactured in India and with a v«? 


accrued to counjO^ ^»ncMnn. But in fact little assistance their production might greattf 


channels bwnolowwl co n , r o] s (o lWs E ; de o( bo stepped up. The country can bccoras tf, 
£’° r ii;™ fnreien trade and thus saps out a sufficient m respect of toilet goods pro «*• 
the cf tjic profit which was normally only o small quantity of row materials was »»* 
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available. The Director-General of the Indian 
Medical Science had himself stated some time 
ago that 75 per cent of the medicines, dentifrices 
and drugs which used to be imported were being 
manufactured in this country. These like other 
consumer goods are now being replaced by im- 
ported commodities. The chemical industry 
which had just begun to grow' is similarly 
threatened with extinction. 

The handicaps with which these industnes 
had to struggle throughout these vital years 
were many. It is now becoming apparent that 
behind these handicaps, a well-planned denial 
policy had been in operation. The Government 
had so far pretended their inability to provide 
transport and coal to the industries, a difficulty 
which proved to be the most vital. These were 
particularly in, operation against indigenous 
industries. The control over distribution 
through the grant of licenses was similarly 
utilised. Even the price control policy had been 
operated in favour of the foreign products 
Attractive advertisements w’ere published at 
public cost which mentioned products not of 
Indian origin. These were published even in 
the Gazette of India. It was more apparent in 
the case of products like drugs, medicines, jam«r 
jellies, etc. ^Signs are quite clear now which 
leads to only one conclusion, viz., that the Indian 
consumers’ industries today stand face to face 
with the gravest peril of their life. In no distant 
future, the Indian market is going to be utilised 
for the dumping of British and Empire goods 
which will help Britain to reconstruct after the 
war with Indian blood and money. 

. Wo had anticipated this future of the indi- 
genous industry and had warned the industrialist 
and commercial people of this country against 
complacence. We had asked them to combine 
and prepare for the future. It is not too late 
yet. Let the entire Indian industrial and com- 
mercial people unite and demand that importa- 
tion of consumers’ goods should be undertaken 
only where such import does not prejudice any 
indigenous industry engaged in the manufacture 
of such goods subject, of course, to a general price 
control and that every possible nssistancc<sbould 
be given to such industry for the procurement 
of, raw materials and machinery. The manu- 
facturing interests should immediately make the 
weight of their opinion felt so that a regular 
liasion between the Government Department of 
Industries and their representatives is established 
Scientific Development 'or Disaster 

The urgency of a new approach to Indian 
problems was stressed by Prof. • A. V. Hill in 


an address to the East India Association in 
London. The subject of his address was “ Indian 
Scientific Development or Disaster.” He said : 

India is a natural geographic and economic unit. 
But if political discord led to actual strife and upset- 
ting public services tens of millions of people already 
enfeebled by malnutrition might die and India’s pro- 
gress delajed for many years. 

Prof. Hill said, his recent visit to India to advise 
on scientific and industrial problems had convinced 
him of the urgency of a new approach to Indian pro- 
blems bofh here and in India itself. India’s first need 
was better health. Compared " with British standards. 
India needed of seven times as many doctors as she 
has now. 20 times as many nyd wives, and 70 times aS 
many health visitors. He forecast that the report of 
the Health Survey Committee under Sir Joseph Bhore 
would be “pretty elastic.” 

India’s next need would be food Her population 
would number 730 millions in 30 years. That would re- 
quire a three-fold increase in food production pnd in- 
volve a very great national effort. Long range plan- 
ning was required to stave off disaster. 

If prejudice, and shortsightedness ore allowed to 
take the place of wisdom, forethought and colhbora* 
tion then I can see little but misery and disaster 
ahead— within £5 years. India cannot remain as she is 
in a rapidly changing world. Either she must go fore- 
ward along the path of modern progress, or else she 
will certainly go back. ^ 

Prof. Hill had made it clear to his audience 
that the title of his lecture was deliberately 
provocative but not exaggerated. 

Officials’ Responsibility in the 
Past Famine * 

A scathing comment on Lord Linlithgow’s 
responsibility for the Bengal famine is contain- 
ed in an editorial article in the New Statesman 
and Nation. It says of the Delhi bureaucracy 
of which Lord Linlithgow was the head that it 
was complacent throughout the calamity; it 
foresaw nothing; it minimised and denied facts; 
and when at last it was forced to admit some- 
thing of the truth, it gave out as consolation 
that only a million had died. The following is 
its comment on the responsibility of officials in 
dealing with the famine : 

There is little in this record to flatter our racial 
pride. The civil servants were as much to blame as 
the Ministers, and perhaps more so for the neglect and 
inefficiency of the Provincial Administration, and they, 
in the senior ranks, arc still largely British. The police 
in Calcutta were mainly responsible for the failure 
to deal m a human and efficient way with the refugees 
who camped in the streets: they are Indians Under 
British Officers. 

At the “Cent re" the responsibility fell on I^rd 
Linlithgow and the British officials round him. They 
wore aery slow to apply to India the lessons learned 
dnrjng two wars in our own country’ and elsewhere. 
They' allowed the inflation to get out of control before 
they thought of any steps to cope witb it. They wrre, 
for example, several years too late in imposing a 
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SoInTL'rSrt™ amftlrUSivrSy.' 11 ™ " P ,°™f "*“* available in print, Some of the 
jra*..?®. >-<% seem 2£g ^faSSriSSrSr 


controversial. Indian official* himrtJt ' aiuaD ' c basis lor individual as well as collective 
blundered, but fbey were nffmved andencouraeed Jished data for presentation 


to ^ <l 1 KriS a S nd CnC0Uf!,BCti Worc the C °™™- 

<<A , Mr. Deivey’s Aims ' 

hew Statesman' " o« famine /?e/fe/ Mr. Dewey dwelt on post-war problem, in 

• t Statesman and Nation disagreed 115 speech at the Republican Nomination Con- 

\y»tb the Calcutta Statesman which stated that Vent,on at Chicago. II e said : 
little was done by the voluntary effort of Indians Tor 150 years America was the hope of the world, 
to combat the famine. The London paper • f re , on this great broad continent we had brought 
writes ; • **“° be,n P something for which men had longed ' 

JuS I tfs s *BKJ>siari "&srs? as 

SX with fw£, rHf, °fn ' ;P d .T orc “V Pendenec — the God-siven right of. the individual to. 

. 16 » . ueus| b r , prodijal in organ,.-, be his own master. Vet with all of this freedom- 

tng \oluotary service in times of emergency due to ’ ■ • * 

floods or earthquakes. 


The Calcutta paper’s allegation is wholly — J" *•*— - 6-- ««« 

untruo in Us mnterM particulars as well. Most SrSSL li'a'SK S 

Of the relief during the famine had come from the pattern of what they themselves desired, and be- 
the people in effort and money, It is a mons- ouse m ««« >d>«t «•««, enodwill (lowed toward 
trolls lie to say that voluntary effort of Indians teic™m™d ever°™™m aS'l™Led u^n rth'adm"™- 
to combat tbC famine bad not come. tion and regard. At times wo had our own troubles. We 

The New Statesman makes the following made our share of mistakes, but we faltered only to 
caustic comment on British rule in India: « K ° fonvar d " ,(h renewed vigour. 

It is impossible to read this story (of , ^ her international policy/ America is no 

the famine) without sen«e that this tragedy longer looked upon with the same regard as was 
pa«"»e< judgment on our rule in India. An done before. Asia looks with deepening suspi- 

empire which cannot cite the consent of the got- j Q t t }, e c | oge ft f|jancc growing between the 

V» w o™ hhtSjrt Sttflbn British territorial nod finantun. 

show a convincing record of good government. imperialism. The close Anglo American coifa 

The Government in India lacks in both boration in the Bretton « ot^s Mtmetaty- 

It is neither based on the consent of the govern- ConRmncc, f Br ]|^ 

nor IS ,fc g00t ^ Premier’s refusal to apply Atlantic Charter in 

Famine Commission India, cannot have two different meaning- for 

The personnel of the Famine Commission the subject peoples of Asia, 
has been announced. The members will be in p crw [ isl) j f or f a ; r Comment 

Crate may armeimt Utoi.W serve no useful A security of Rs. 3000 has been demanded 
• , ro-nnerate with this Commission, from the editor and publisher of the Forum 

CSX wto it has been demonstrated that of Bombay. The demand u stated to bo in 
, tpeoally ylj™ 1 1 7 , Conmtissiotis are of connection with an article published on May 


--- — - — . - freedom- 

moist — because of this freedom — ours was a 
/and of plenty in a fashion unequalled anywhere 
the world. America grew and strengthened - our 


' recommendatjons of has^ilii zi'Tbout'thc "deatt sentences imposed on tll'e 
ine t/uiuiu 1R n A.„,c«A *br. nidmur nml A«hti rases. TliC 


little value. IM A* „_ { j foremost rccom- 16 adcused in the Clnmur and Ashti cases. The 

to implement c ™, Gwins Policy Committee alleged offending article fails to reveal to any 
inendation of Uie Food G ms J reader anything to which objection *can 

hdd under Ch ^”3, however, worn be token legally nr morally. The Free Pre« 

Economic Adviser. ■ « UOT isc. Tl.o gives (he following summary of it : 

that' suen a o . default) It begins with a pica for restraint in the execution 

Famine Commission . recommend Mr. of the sentences in virw of the fact that the authorities 


Famine v*nuiuiw»u« ' oin mend Mr. of the sentences m view of Uie fact that the authorities 

III this connection UC "OUld rc j* .. i themselves were not free from excesses » the Chamir 

Kali Ciiaran Ghosh's book Famine in ^ Secondly, it refers (o lie black-out of news 


iT 7 ft-T<m which provides in a comprehensive throughout the ’Indian Prc-s at that time. The general 
1 * *micr nil relevant infonnation from contein- reaction? on evidence of a black-out sponsored under 
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bureaucratic pressure cannot be favourable to accused 
'persons, and if irrevocable convictions are gnen effect 
to in such a surcharged atmosphere, the article point * 5 
out that there is grave nsk of the innocent being sub- 
jected to irreparable injustice. Then follows a com- 
ment on the notorious ShoJapur convictions which 
many impartial observers all over the country belie* e 
to have been unduly harsh and not fair to the accused- 
Sir John Beaumont who had something to do with the 
Sholapur trials m their penultimate stages, left the 
country, we are next told, a much w»er man as to 
police prosecution methods than when he entered it. 
The article rises to a high note of dissent for capital 
punishment as such, on the ground of the universal 
liability to error of all human judgments however ex- 
emplary the probity and rectitude of the judges. It 
concludes with the warning that this is not the time 
for embittering public opinion, as it was bound to be, 
by the mere fact of so many men being doomed to die 
\t one time. 

One fails to understand what led the 
‘authorities to take this penal step for a comment 
which will generally be considered not to have 
exceeded the limits of sober and fair criticism 


Gandhi. I requested the appropriate authorities 
for permission to do so and was informed that 
the}* were unable to grant necessary facilities. ’ 

Irish Concern for Indian Six action. 

The U. P. of America cables that the Irish 
Freedom says in its latest issue (July) that in 
the economic sense India's situation was posi- 
tively alarming. The paper refers to the fall in 
industrial production, the rise in prices, and 
disastrous effects of the Bengal famine. It 
writes that the position in India is pregnant with 
catastrophe, unless the short-sighted and obsti- 
nate policy, which Mr. Amery represents, is 
altered. The continuation of that policy can 
only produce bitterest 'fruits. Therefore, the 
present impasse must be ended. To end it the 
first thing necessary is to release the imprisoned 
National Congress leaders. Secondly, negotia- 
tions need be opened with the Indian people*' 


Roosevelt Changed His Mind 

The United Press of America has cleared the 
Roosevelt letter mystery. Interest on this sub- 
ject had been raised in America and India 
because a Washington hew spaper had printed 
an article by Drew Pearson which said that the 
British refused to let President Roosevelt deliver 
a letter to Gandhiji through Mr. Phillips or 
even through the British hands. The C P. of 
America reliably understands that more than a 
year ago while- Mr. Phillips was still m India, 
President Roosevelt had an idea of sending a 
letter to Gandhiji. Although the contents of the 
letter are not known, says the message, observers 
judge from the comments of Mr. HuIL and others 
and the statements made in the meanwhile, that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude in this proposed 
approach to Gandhiji was most cordial and 
sympathetic. Nevertheless he warned to suggest 
at least the implication that the Nationad-ts 
should help the Allies. 

The reasons why Mr. Roosevelt nc\ cr 
actually transmitted the note to Gandhiji, conti- 
nues the message, were never known, but it is 
believed in informed circles that they arose from 
the decision not to interfere during wartime in 
n_ Indian affairs 

The message finally states that efforts to 
obtain official comment or clarification at 
Washington have not proved successful. 

In this connection it may be recalled that 
in the course of o farewell chat with press corres- 
pondent? at New Delhi on April 25, 1943, Mr. 
Phillips had stated in reply to a question, “1 
should have liked to meet and talk with Mr. 


leaders for establishment of provisional National 
Government, and, thirdly, the right of India to 
her own National Government must be conceded. 

Louis Fischer on World Peace 

The Bharat Jyoh reproduces an article by 
Louis Fischer, m which the celebrated author 
says : 

There are already feigns of dissension in the United 
Nations' camp about the terms, of peace. The Atlantic 
Charter, which professed to gue a general idea of 
Allied policy about post-war Europe, has gone by the 
board, with Churchill's bland assertion that its terms 
ilo not apply to the Axis countries. 

If the peace is not to prove another armistice 
affording breathing space for the nations to prepare 
for a more disastrous war, the United Nations have to 
dunk m terms of general well-being of the world as a 
whole. 

The primary criterion of the peace should not be 
its good or bad effect on Germany but its effect on the 
world. 

If Germany is remoulded by the victors while the 
rest of the world remains unchanged, we might as well 
start preparing for the Third World War. 

Clear attempts are being made to defend 
and perpetuate the existing social and economic 
systems, based on the exploitation of Asia and 
Africa. No world peace can be conceived with- 
out a free Asia. Freedom of Asia has been 
raised into a live issue. If the war i* to end 
against totalitarian powers, India and Chinn 
mu«t emerge as great world nations. 

Lay the Foundations of Peace AW 

The Xcw Republic has drawn attention to 
the fact that it would be a tragic error to wait 
till the end of the war to lav the foundations of 
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peace aim?. The argument that 
battle is the first concern a - ' 1 *'— 1 
enough time to talk about 


lent that winning the 8 to 1 decision that Texas — and, by implication, 
and that there will be all Southern States — must allow Negroes to vote 
it the new world after in the Democratic Party's primary elections, 


enough time to talk about the new world after in the Democratic Party's primary elections, 
victory is fallacious. Nothing will come out hitherto a very jealously guarded privilege of the 
of this war for which foundations are not laid white South. Tin's overrules the claim that the 
while the war is being fought. , • Constitutional Amendment giving Negroes the 


u wmte oouui. mis overrules xne claim tnat the 
while the war is being fought. . • Constitutional Amendment giving Negroes the 

It is obvious to this journal that the political privileges of citizenship did not apply 
American Government is playing power politics to the primary elections at which party candi- 
both at home and abroad. The President, dates are nominated. At this decision, there was 
according to it, disregards most of the supporters consternation among the defenders of white rule, 
who have three times elected him triumphantly The American Negroes’ handicaps, political, 
to office, because he is afraid of the power of economic- and social, are still real and often 
his one time domestic enemies, who might, if they galling. Lynchings, those blots upon American 
were not conciliated, sabotage the fighting of law and order, which averaged 152 in a year 
tho war Abroad hi" representatives consort from 1883 to 1903, continue even to this day. 


were not conciliated, sabotage the fighting of law ana oracr, wmen ayerageu m a 
the war. Abroad hi" representatives consort from 1883 to 1903, continue even to this day. 

with the most shady characters, regardless of There were 3 lynchings even in 1943 while a 

principle if only military expediency can be threatened fourth was stopped b> white and, 

cn :.i nictate the choice. Democratic move- coloured citizens together. , , 

r- ts - ar „ e m i ^ 

tZTZo no reality of power in the peoples of & 

the Cri tain the New Republic com- to choose whether the Negro shall remain her 

Criticising untain, JrfnrnnMiPs it becomes liability or become her opportunity.' It is a 

“ ifcicircr-thr °‘«X7° S n SL"d° 

tapeS C dolta ' Xrd "y" influenced by only for Anrerica itself but for ail mankind. 

industrial combinations and world of™ 1 ?- , ; i/, p; s View on Wavell's Refusal to 

Pointing out tho tragic error the journal ^ 

concludes : ... . llow up ,h c The f rcc Press Journal’s representative 

Perhaps the reason ■ for f«Jurc to follow b «P Mr- , , iW circles of Dro- 


Pcrhap, the MW “mfl™ bc« Ua caM^ikm ot P r0 T 

ff-b?. opmion Jeantt with M regre 


•srfi'j? to r& £■£. &“»«« .. meet 

to talk about the “ cw d( ,;™ r t “„ w J“ mmon^aemy who Gandhiji. They arc stupefied by tins action of 
People can unite on dc call Wjn tLe battle , V j c ' nnd t l lc y describe it ns inexplicable, 


“eS aS'S else. Winning the battle Vjccroy „ nd they describe it as incxp lwabW, 
r.; J n V|“ the energy and attention we have there j tifab ] c impolitic, and irreconcilable with 

Lord Vavcli’soft-repcatcd phrase 'a sincere 

‘iSStt a t ofS wonld be a .owe rri e„d of India.’ 
reasons, continuing w ... CnmmcntmC 


Lord 'V-nvrU’a nft-rcncatcd phrase ‘a sincere 

teasons, "continuing to act on men, •»» - - — on m ncws> Mr. James 

one thing, nothing will com cat . of the ^ j, -p „„ d M r. Fenner Brocktvay Sccrc- 

, ihich the foundations »o,a»t a J d to w “f, 0 people ,„ r y of the U.P. nnd Editor of the New Leader, 


tor (ary of 1 the U.P. and ikii.or of the Neu, Leader, 

ti "S ^ quite sure that with.n the period of 

but to give them jf cither the domestic ® tb five years British statesmanship towards India 

something W “?‘2 C S°S «n example of vn lying ns inC redibly bankrupt. The Viceroy s 

the international scene tho Tower of Babel vsa will oc ga bankmplcy to its lowest point. It » 
leadership at preson . h mony Again, one way to “cti h t .Representative of the British 

'Irter- is : «*■ tS - — n ’ 01t rcpre - 

iclp _i ’ «. conviction that they are b * senU , tlve of India. . , 


an exampm or the moS[ 

help wm-thc war. * n J tion that they are fi S h I t !"f; 

Moral Victory' for American 
Negroes 


sentative of India. N i „ 

Sir Richard 'Aucland, leader of the Com- 
monwealth Party, declared that this refusal was 
the greatest political blunder. Tins refusal once 
again demonstrates that Whitehall and New 
Delhi arc determined to rule India with the sole 


rFe" S uprcmo n, Court hns bonded down o lie opinion - Urn country. 
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American Eyes on India 

Eliot Janeway writes in the June number of 
the magazine Asia and the Americas , analysing 
America’s prospects in post-war foreign trade 
relations : 

‘‘The mo«t impre-mc case of a major potentially 
important country who«e ability to pay has beeu 
vastly increased by war is India. India is no longer a 
debtor nation. As 'recently as March 1. 1939 the public 
Indian debt on capital account in London exceeded 350 
million pounds. This debt is now non-exigent. In 
addition the sterling re*erves of India, which were 
some 5S million pounds when the war began, had 
ri«on above 550 million pounds at the end of the 
fourth year of war. 

According to the Economist, India’s boom 
*in exports, combined with her inability to import 
and her revenue from her participation in the 
war, will increase this reserve at the rate of 
£300 millions yearly until the end of the war 
India’s inability to import is not of her own 
choice, but a result of control measures winch 
benefit the foreign traders at a tremendous co-t 
to her own national life. All her protest* hav* 
been in vain. 

Einstein on World Economic 
Upheaval 

Prof. Albert Einstein, in a recent interview 
in his American home with B L. Jacot and 
Janie* .larclie, touring the U S from Britain 
said : 

There mii«( lx- a great rei olution in <jennaov 
»fl«r the war for the people have to be re-cducatcd. 
I do not know how it mil l>e done h vs a vast pro- 
blem Not only the leader* but the people. 

There will lx- a great economic upheaval in the 
world. Polities — the whole sv*tem of government mu*t 
ehsngr. As in Rusm the intellectual* will emerge 
from the war on top. They will be the important 
people, but. of courx-. scientists will never govern. 
Thtir training iloes not give them power. The econo- 
nue sjTtem of the world i« wrong and that i* probsblv 
one of the cau«es of the war. 

Community control of production must come e'en 
here in Amend where it will be mo*t difficult to e^ta- 
bh'h. There i* the problem of unemplo>*inent. C°- 
e?nplojment cannot be separated from capitalism » c d 
with unemployment as a factor to be contented with 
in *nv system of economy the problem is inrolublc. 

.An unemployed man mean* a non-coa«umer, and 
a consumer the less means an inerrase in unemploy- 
ment. The circle is vinous The system i* wrong 

About Britain** Palestine policy, he said : 

**I like the Ilnttfh. but I meat the Ilritidi policy 
t<o»»nl* the Jew* in Pale-tme. It w unfair. It w likely 
to lent to trouble. The Jews have not always worked 
m rl»e*t eo-operation with the Arabs, but the Hnt**li 
emiM hiie done much to make co-operation easier. 

1 would like to see the EngU-b hold a 
lularee You ure a; pcawuwnt p0liti<w to the Are** 
It c* like Cluunberlain** policy towaoli Germany, amt 
13-5 


it gives. the idea of weakness. The Jews, of all people, 
deserve fairness and this I resent of the British who 
have done so much for the world. 

Basis of Calculation of Paper Quota 

The year 1943 and not 1939 has been made 
the basis of calculating the 30 per cent quota. 
This makes a world of difference in the avail- 
able supply of paper as has been pointed out 
by Mr. Raghunath Dutt, one of the leading 
paper merchants of India. In 1939, according 
to Government’s own calculations, more than 1 
lakh tons were available while in 1943 the avail- 
able supply was only 79000 tons including 70000 
tons of production and 9000 tons of imports 
In November 1942, the Paper Control Order 
reserved 90 per cent of the production for the 
Government which was subsequently reduced to 
70 per cent. Thus in 1939 the available supply 
to civilians was 1 lakh ton while in 1943 it was 
only 30 per cent of 70000, i.c., 21000 tons plus 
the 9000 ton import. Therefore, a 30 per cent 
quota of the available supply for the public 
comes to 30000 tons on the basi* of 1939 and to 
only about 14000 tons on a 1943 basis. 

Mr. Dutt has drawn attention to another im- 
portant fact and suggests that a uniform 
wciglitage per ream of the paper should be intro- 
duced. This has not been done so far and the 
result of the manufacture of paper of higher 
weights has been an inflation in total tonnage 
without any corresponding increase in the avail- 
able quantity. The Mills manufacturing board* 
and kraft paper should also be asked now to 
switch off to the production of printing paper. 

Government’s calculation about the futme 
production, which has been put at 70000 tons, 
seems overcautious Since the peak production 
of 1,09,000 tons, only the Mysore Mill with a 
production figure of 4000 tons has clo-cd down 
for want of coal and the Titaghur Mill? hate 
reduced production by G000 tons. Thi« take- 
out only about *10,000 ton* from internal pro- 
duction, leaving, even at a moderate estimate, 
at least 90000 tons. Wc still believe, in ‘pile ot 
all pleadings by Sir Akbar Hydari nt Bombay, 
that the Paper Control Orders were unduly 
harsh. 

Scholarships for Indians in American 
Universities 

We have received a communication from 
Mrs. G. J. WatumulJ. Chairman, Di-tnbutinn 
Committee, WatumulJ Foundation, announcing 
one fellowship and ten scholarship- to be offered 
by the Foundation to graduate* of Indian Cm- 
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“ American transferred from Ihe Talion R-nd and Victoria Garden* 
I'niwrbifittf and (Hinolngirnl institute-. JfeManns to clotty guarded wells and tanks in Bom- 


Tile WnlurmiU Foundation e.til>)Mi«l bv Mr ££:%'■ ■'!“ f r W“ I P™*"”* f„ h wcn! brouiht 
I nlSiS net h fii JhEKj'fl pRiIanti.rop.c tory and .quorinm. About 80 outers and 

<>neT?»v3^ “'' n la!Bd "i !,<! ’’ 0 “ r bM Son-">abrif »ml malanV 

«lfoIur.MtS lo !2rL S V • .* 1 1 fartying larvae. A in?d,uoH.izod C,h nny e,l ns maaj 
,1 >„v>, 1 u ) i m ™ .“ ntl "omen to cam' ns 106 larvae in one day and, tlirrr tore it I m hren 
nnd '“.American univer-itir.- decided to breed more of this kind. 

J ueitfin jJr„e™" C " "e r,c " 11 ™ 1 "“<1 fccbmcal The Gambuda adapts -t-clf readily ' to maav 
* U rw»» n tV ,° v ? aT . 8 ‘ . . , , nafuml condition?, inhabiting shallow stagnant wa'cr 

i[ir'.nc-?t > *t^?p U t fl a e far '! JC ? lS ° - l IC t>cn l J7>c £ ra,luat * -md feeds on kin-.se of in«eet?. “T7;e specie* i* definiteh 
, ! U, ! 1C! V. '‘bidonts, graduate engineers, and graduates of carnivorous,” Dr. Vatve, Assistant Health Officer 
Agiieultunir colleges arc eligible for these scholarship' (Malaria), told the Associated IV«. ‘'and it i« known 
ihc*c whoarships are open to men and uomcn to eat its young. I have luhiscd the building of smdl 
'JurJrnts of Indian parentige nitjiout any dismmtna- cfono structures (o protect its joung." 

\ixfn m class or reVigion. 

Applications for the Travelling Fellowship liand-Maelc Paper 
anti forSchobrships shoiildbejcnt. by air mail Siting in the Bombay Chronicle , Mr. 
o: Mrs. G. J. V atumuU Chairman, Distri- p ursho ttamdas Tnndon draws attention of the 
bution Committee, Watuimill foundation, 93 < authorities concerned to the position of hami- 
Malcolm Avenue, Los Angeles 24. California. made papcr 5n thc facc of thc ncw Pa))Cr 
u- s * A. Control Orders. He says : 

n„ r„ n_, Tlie Government has attempted by the Order to 

Ur. Inge on U r Haiti S ruture restrict the use of piper without giving any indication 

r n nn nrfiele to the F.rrmnn Standard of its intention to nisho simultsneou? effort to »«- 

in nn nrucio to me cttmit!? Manaam. (iwt> (|w mH . r Smi , OTMldri! ronlr o! 

Sunday, thc very Ivc\crcnci W . K Inge, D U , ls ( 0 defeat its purpose. The Government should 
writes with reference to Britain's future: luxe utilised (hi* opportunity to give an impetu* to 

. la my -.pinion ouv owodo of orpeton, JJyS it . 

trial ism i« coming to an end and will befolowedln Affected bv transport ami other difficulties and 

the kind of ch diction which Plato and Ru*kin lil«« » ..JL f 0 nlR!Mt tint the Order should lx* so 
best, n nation a hrmen and small traders amended a* to evdmte the hand-made paper for the 

A nation which depends for its cMalenio on of do Order and confine the re^trirlmn to 

foreign trade can never be a working man’s paradise ' , luner only. Tins would result in increasing 

We have only to compare the costs of production at production of paper and relieving thereby to a 

home and in foreign countries. Thc British workman » tX , cnt tho difficulties uoxv being espenenced bv 

lull been m a highly privileged position. Is there tue »• (0 the rt'rtricthn m the iw of 

slightest 1 011*00 to suppose that this privileged , UJ)< . r . 

can be niambiined? Our wngc-ea mens seem to tiunic » 

that it can. They will certainly not make thc eacnftccv jf tJierc were any vagueness about the 
which alone, m my opinion, might save them, i c ' : nc i U c| on 0 f hand-made paper within tiie ambit 

one Of rt’ Paper Control M«8b Akbnr Ily-jon 
the Great Towers? In a sen'c, yes. Wc mud gixe HP | ing removed it. He has definitely stated that 
trying to police the world, and givmg moral Jcfiurc j ian( {. ma( j c paper is included in the control 
to our neighbours. scheme. In perfect harmony with thc general 

Dr. Inge believes that 'the future of the C0n ^ 0 j policies of thc Government, drastic cuts 

British Empire will be that of Spanish Empire, ^..jj j )C j nl p 0scd on (he ti'-e of hand-made paper 

and he does not think that thc future belongs nQ - cnC ouragcment to increase productien 
to the nation with most wants, ‘ Tlie reluctance of thc Government to create « 

. , p, network of competition centres for imported 

Bombay Corporation s t ion to paper after the war might also provide another 

Combat Malaria explanation for Mils singularly drastic step 

;£.™ s "' ! ’ n,ctl b5 ' !,ny m6m "* 
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OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE NON-OFFICIAL EUROPEAN-III 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., rh d., m l.a. 


I 

That the non-official European community has 
always realised that the excessive representation 
and the economic safeguards demanded by and 
accorded to it need some kind of justification 
becomes evident when we remember the plea it 
put forward before the Government of India 
on the eve of the passing of the Go\ eminent of 
India Act, 1919. The representations it made 
to the British administration were summonsed 
in the following terms in Paragraph 4 of the 
First Despatch of the Government of India on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms dated the 5th 
March, 1919. It was said there that 

They (non-official Europeans) claim a separate 
electorate and representation m proportion to their 
importance rather than their numerical strength and 
they doubt whether even this will sufficient!) se< uro 
the lilt ere.' ts of trade and commerce. 

This short and pregnant summon' makis 
three things clear. The first of these n, that flic 
non-official European, like his successor a 
quarter of a century later when the Government 
of India Act, 1935, was enacted and like most 
of his Indian fellow-subjects, was out to secure 
his economic interests by demanding communal 
scats and that here his democratic heritage and 
his professed admiration for it as well a« hi' 
experience of Parliamentary procedure made 
no difference between him and the politically 
uneducated and often illiterate Indian The 
second fact i? that the non-official European to 
safeguard his interests demanded representation 
not on the basis of his numerical fc trengtli but on 
the basis of his importance wherein he was in 
no way different from or superior to the 
communal-minded Mussulman who claimed 
weightage on account of his historical importance 
and the Sikh who stressed his contribution to 
the Indian Army. The concluding part of the 
statement makes crystal clear where thi- 
importance lay, vis., his trade and commerce. 

Be it remembered that all this «n- said at 
a time when, under the Montagu-Chelmsford- 
Reforras, the non-official European was about to 
be accorded altogether 5S Seat* in our Central 
and Provincial legislatures. 

The Simon Commission was appointed in 
November, 1927, under Section 64A of tho 
Government of India Act,* 1919, to inquire into 


the working of the Montagu-Chclmsford Re- 
forms and to offer its suggestions as regards the 
extension, modification or restriction of the 
degree of responsible government then existing 
in India. 

For the purposes of the present di-cup&ion 
it is sufficient to state here that the Simon 
Commission recommended that the total num- 
ber of scats reserved for the non-official 
European in the Central and Provincial legis- 
latures should *be raised' from 5S~to 81 or 83. 

The Simon Conimi'sion referred to the 
importance of the European coimijunitv 
temporarily residing in India in two places. In 
Paragraph 60 of the first volume of it' report 
it said that 

The notewortby fact t* that, oter areas s 0 \a*t 
and amid populations so uunien'u and littery, tho 
importance of the small European community, b\ 
whites cr standard it nny be measured, m out of nfl 
proportion with its me. 

In Paragraphs 81, 82 and 88 of the second 
\olume of its report the Simon Coimui-siun 
referred to the important services rendered by 
non-official Europeans. Drawing Attention to 
the valuable contributions made by Hriti-h 
businessmen, it admitted incidentally in Para- 
graph 81 that the European communal seat*. were 
generally occupied by them. In thi' connection 
the attention of the reader may lie drawn to the 
following sentence quoted from page 08 of the* 
second volume of the Simon Conimi'sion Report 
where it was stated that 

The numbers of Europeans in India arc no for 
measure of the contribution they make to the coun- 
try, or of the influence th-y exert. 

It was probably bccnu-c the joint author* 
of the Montagu-Chelrasford Report reali-ed that 
at that time their countrymen were more inter- 
ested in commerce and trade than in indtixtric* 
that they drew attention to the benefits derived 
by India from the commercial activities of 
Britons. Bj* the time that the Simon Commk-ion 
Report was signed, that is to fay, about twelve 
years later, Europeans had come to take gr^ttr 
interest in the development of certain tjp*-- of 
industries and that for the tame rea*on which 
had originally attracted than to commcrre-_th < * 
desire of obtaining high or fairly high profit*, 
with minimum risk. It is therefore that we-find 
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°“ r motherland in connection with the pur- 

asSS St ¥? # 

"f India. ambitious and enterprising, stayed on to take 

Similarly, Paragraph 13 of tho navantage of such openings in business us were 

ment of India’s Despatch on the proposals for uf'* ^ Iost of these P G0 P Ie had cither 

constitutional reforms dated the 20th Sentcmblw of ,r hcl f own , or «”M command easy 

1930, refers to September, money in the shape of exported British capital, 

tin* imnri 1-1 nut n.t -u ,. . 1/1050 men found that India possessed large 

Kvropc£) community b ’ has iSf to "?h (no "' offic: ? 1 » ln ounts of inexpensive raw material, an aliun- 

dereJopmcDt of India! 1 th ' dant supply of untrained but cheap and tractable 

Tliis refers mtwn llv 1 i . labour and a ready market for such good' a* 

ment for tartJWnStrtSS Si™ IT d ’ i,dr “ ^ . !atW 

is made separately of the nddespread remmS and eSaTto' eS!' > '»n" S ( T <S e TT" 0 ” 

“SttS <hC bCnCfi ‘ S India h “ s ^Te ■ 

aimvo two statements ' 

* f At the ^me time, most British buiia** 

fl . c< J 0 f cJe ^ to n on-officiai leaders possessed conspicuous ability. The 
' *5®® JJ. IntJian legislatures is abundant training they had undergone in Britain coupled 

proo that this rvas regarded as an important with the widening of their outlook due to travel 
motor in determining its amount. nn( j experience abroad enabled them to plan 

In what follows, it is proposed to make well on a large scale. Indeed, at this particular 
an attempt to assess the nature and the value stage of our economic development, these men 
of the contribution made to the development of had the monopoly of business cnterprii-c in India, 
our industries by Europeans and then to find out There was no fear of competition from iwlipen- 
whether these have been of sufficient importance ous sources nor was there a jealous national 
to justify the representation accorded to the government to place impediments in their wav 
members of this community on this ground and if and when they exploited our material resources 
the statutory safeguards provided for it under ftn d man-power primarily for their own benefit, 
the Act of 1035. Indians may be wrong but. they believe that 

^ Tr one of the attractions India po^es-ed for thc-e 

. IX men lay in the fact that. a« a dependency and 

It has been shown previously that the on the principle that blood is thicker than water, 
Industrial Revolution in England nnd improved these businessmen felt, perhaps not always 
communications in India due to the construction rightly, that they would meet with greater 
of railways, the establishment of steamer services consideration from their countrymen who were 
and improvements in roads promoted the export ruling India m behalf of Britain than m the 

of our raw products and the import of cheap Colonies and Dominions where they would have 

manufactures, mainly from England. As a men of I their own race and blood ns thetfm* 
confluence of this, there were such large and where probably the colonials -would have 
accumulations of capital in England that the the first preference from their Roveremeatr 
openings avahablo for its ndventageous invest- So far os the question of protection of life and 
ment to ite home land failed to absorb them, property was concerned, India as a dependence 
” K Qiirncross in “ The Victorians and was in no way inferior to nny of these coun- 

fTdloTO 'how ao P fundcd I '^Wa°to C ai5TO! ^Evcn then, tile Britons vvlio took tm the 
-“went on y elding decreasing incomes due to task of industrialising India were careful to 
, *.f nt SJIi rates ” the natural consequence engage in industries where the minimum amount 
railing ntercst : rotes « n® " ‘ , „ f risk |,„j t0 be faced. This is clear when we 

l,f "'ThCTO W wcrc 1 certain* vciy good reasons for remember the general order in which three 
,l .In™ of British capital into Indian indus- different types of industries were developed, 
fees At that time, a British community m 

cngflgwl jn n *f n ai \ h c C °pHacipaI ports ami * Probably disinclination .to face the .risk* 

centrea of trade. Among the Britons who canic Involved in power manufacturing on a large «»!»’ 
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the products of which might not find an imme- 
diately profitable market in or outside India 
and which would, require’ the investment oi large 
amounts of capital in somewhat doubtful enter- 
prises, induced the English investors as well as 
those engaged in the import and export trade 
of India to direct their attention first of all to 
what are called plantation industries, such as 
indigo, tea and coffee, the market of which was 
assured as Britain herself stood m need of them. 

All the above industries with the exception 
of indigo are engaged in the cultivation of the 
crops and their preparation for the market and 
every one of them is organised along the same 
lines as the factory industries. They have been 
established by Europeans with European, 
generally British, capital mainly m areas former- 
ly sparsely populated. Where Indians have 
appeared, as for instance in the tea industry, 
they have been late comers who have found to 
their dismay that all the best land suitable for 
cultivation has been appropriated by purchase 
or long lease by European concerns long before 
their appearance in the field. 

As a general rule, the labour required is 
recruited . from considerable distances mainly 
from the aboriginal tribes and the same workers 
•are engaged in different times in both agricultural 
and industrial processes which are carried out 
scientifically. Each plantation is practically a 
productive unit employing a large number of 
workers under capitalistic control and therefore 
falls under the category of industries. 

The returns from plantation industries, the 
high expectations entertained about their future 
prosperity as well as the increasing amount of 
English capital seeking investment combined to 
lead to the development of Indian mining indus- 
tries which, beginning with the raising of coal, 
were gradually extended till today the major 
part of our mining industries is under European 
control. 

IV 

The opening of the Suez Canal which 
reduced the length of the voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope by nearly two months and 
practically halved the cost of carriage stimulated 
our foreign trade so much that England which 
by that time had become “ the workshop^ of the 
world ” was enabled to pour into India , and 
other industrially backward oriental countries an 
unending stream of her manufactures. 

.These factories, however, indirectly assisted 
the establishment of power industries in India 
for the eminent success achieved by them in 
England and the facilities for easy communica-. 


tion brought about by the starting of shipping- 
services between Britain and India and • the 
construction of railways in the latter carried 
along with them the implication of the easy 
transplanting of factories to India and the 
oriental countries. Machinery could be import- 
ed, spare parts could be obtained quickly and 
cheaply, engineers and skilled labour to install, 
operate and. repair them could pass to and fro 
between England and them at much less sacri- 
fice of time, money and convenience. 

Indians believe that Europeans engaged in 
the gradually increasing import and export 
business discovered that it would be more 
profitable for them to start those industries in 
India the raw products of winch were available 
locally and to export them in a partly or fully 
manufactured state. There were two factors in 
their favour the first being that they could use 
cheap Indian labour thus reducing the manu- 
facturing costs and secondly, that the processes 
through winch the raw materials would pass 
would reduce their bulk and wdlght which of 
course would reduce the cost of carriage. 

Still nnotheh fact which must have weighed 
with the more far-sighted among them was that 
it would be wise for Britons to start industries 
manufacturing such consumer’s goods as had 
ordinarily to be imported. In addition to the 
fact that they would have a ready and large 
market almost next door, the establishment of 
industries of this type would entitle them to' 
claim the benefits of protection if and when that 
became the accepted policy of the British 
administration in India. 

.These are some of the reasons for the 
appearance of factory industries in our mother- 
land though, as was but natural they, at the 
beginning, were confined to the manufacture of 
a comparatively few lines of goods. 

"While it is not maintained that chrono- 
logically there were three distinctly marked 
stages in the development of different types of 
Indian industries under British leadership, it is 
none the less correct to assume that, in spite of , 
a certain amount of overlaping, factory indus- 
tries made large advances after the most 
important among the mining industries had been 
stabilised and that they in their turn succeeded 
in 'securing a firm position after the plantation 
industries had been established. - 

V 

' Though many of the plantations, mines and 
industries were originally started by individual 
Britons, it was -not long before, the force of 
circumstances converted them into joint-stock. 
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individuals or some organisation command^ fnr ^ re t * iree Principal reasons 

his confidence. n comman dmg for the dominant position occupied by managing 

When India’s foreign trade and ?§?♦£*“? 5 tho l nd ^ ies t controlled by tncm. 

industries with their demand / nr JL™? a j e 1 he first of these is that they invariably hold 

England r ° Even 0 wlipn .lip) 0 mCl,r P orat<: ,llcm >“ theoretically, no one con cxcrase effective con- 
rJW' T L ™ n ™ cn such concerns were regis- trol without holding 51 per cent of the shares 
hVu d fn” ™POO capital, tile money what actually happens is that as they are 

had to come from Britons, the capital and distributed among people living in different 

Afstev'Ls no?fed C n? CCmS ' ll0 "' cver ‘ “ s Dr - Ports of the country lie number ol whose shares 
Anstey has pointed out is not laTgc cnough t0 make them hkc (he 

companies trou ^° organising a movement against the 
managers so tong as they receive satisfactory 

for 


were small ia comparison 
registered outside (India). 


Indian labour and Indian r aw materials, in their activities without any kind of let or hindrance, 
activities. Few Indians will agree to the view The fact that these cannot bo revoked or canccl- 
that any attempts made m this direction would j c d un i ess by a 75 per cent majority of the 
have failed for Indian capitalists arc as eager shareholders is sufficient to practically convert 
as any other people to invest their savings pro- terminable into non-ienninnble agreements, 
fitably. There tv«i also the fact that British The financial advances made by the mann- 
business enjoyed the confidence of Indians and gj n g agency firms as well as the fact that thoy 
this would have attracted Indian investors. are 0 fj eD the largest holders of debentures 
Actual experience proved that it was not having a lien on the assets of the company 
easy to maintain the requisite continuity of make them the chief creditors and this makes 
policy and efficient direction and management in fheir position almost unassailable, 
these British joint-stock concerns with sterling 

capital and with their head offices in London yj 


because managers with first-hand knowledge of 


t v j 7 — wore hnrri fn pof •and thc«c It- would be idle to deny that just ns 
frequent visiU England 


salaried omcers p rorunorntion after iiinc°s possible measure of commercial and industrial 
SfiS Zl Z, ^b"repb"cm llt^Bcicncy uta they are Wr tgjM 


“SEES? S^S3*«sys?iS3 


wirp P 5he circumstances which called national government in pursuance of a national 
Thu policy, similarly all vcnluros, commercial and 


the managing enjoy industrial, whether undertake by Indians or 

firms anting *s ,l | " I '"3ntion for their integrity non-Indians, ran have only one motive— the 

earning of profits. The British shareholder, 


an UIIJUIJWBW "r- nmaltv have a earning of profits. Tlic JUrmsn snarcnojocre, 

and experienced partners directors and the managing agency firms mtnis- 

number of competent 'jpe . 4„,r t-ith fh^ conduct of business enterprises m 


number of compeicn v cnsu ring conti- ted with the conduct of business enterprises m 

*“°J 0 IfJ*? Supervision of the ’ concerns India constitute no exception to this rule, 
nuous expert \ P manazcmcRl As they do It will also be readily admitted that the 
business^ continuously in® India, they always principal reason why tho British managing 
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agency firms have been permitted to enjoy al- 
most unlimited power is that they have succeeded 
in this task of earning dividends which, on the 
whole, have satisfied those who have invested 
their savings in the enterprises controlled by 
them. Nor can it be doubted that failure on an 
extensive scale in this their primary task would 
sooner or later have led to the withdrawal by 
their financial backers of the powers enjoyed 
by them and that, taking all things together, the 
British managing agency firms stand to lose 
much more than individual share-holders how- 
ever large their holdings for, as Dr. Nabagopal 
Das, PhD., (Econ.) .London, I.C.S., has pointed 
out on page 85 of his Industrial Enterprise in 
India : 

They have generally regarded their earnings from 
shares (as shareholders) as subordinate to tb e ir 
(generally much larger) earnings in other capacities 
ond in other fields of activity. 

From all this it follows that the dcstre to 
avoid loss and the profit motive operate more 
strongly in the case of the agency firms than m 
that of the shareholders. 

These facts have a two-fold significance. 
The first of these is the minimum profits which 
would keep the shareholders contented and the 
second the industries where these could be 
secured with the minimum risk. So far as the 
first matter is concerned, we find that the 
opinion expressed by several leading business 
men ( Indian Tariff Board : Paper and Pulp 
Industries, Evidence, 1925, Yol. I , p. G39) was 
that the minimum return necessary to draw 
capital into new fields was 10 to 15 per cent 
on the investment with of course the implica- 
tion that not only would larger returns be more 
welcome to investors as a class but also that 
aliens would naturally enough prefer to lay out 
their savings in those enterprises which offer 
fair prospects of earning them on the principle 
that investments in foreign countries ordinarily 
involving larger risks .are expected to yield 
higher returns. Still another implication equally 
important is that once experience shows that 
high or fairly large profits can be earned with 
comparative ease and with minimum ri*k in 
certain industrial enterprises, the tendency to 
concentrate on them would immediately and 
automatically manifest itself. 

Applying these deductions to the industries 
organised' by Britons in India, we find that the 


(European) Bengal Chamber of Commerce in its 
evidence before the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion as referred to by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission (Evidence, Vol. II., p. 929) said : 

In Calcutta, the sources from which capital is 
drawn for enterprise with which members of this 
Chamber are concerned are two-fold: Europeans in 
India and the United Kingdom. 

Even, those with limited knowledge of 
European business in Calcutta are aware that 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is the strong- 
hold of British big business that is to say of 
people engaged in commercial pursuits and of 
those connected with the various managing 
agency firms which control jute, tea, coal and 
inland transport industries. 

It is true that of late a certain percentage 
of jute shares lias passed to Marwaris but these, 
generally used as counters for speculation, are 
rarely looked on as investments for profits. 
Excepting these, the bulk of the shares are held 
by non-Indians. 

Dr. Vera Anste}' on page 209 of her 
Economic Development in India explains the 
British concentration on these industries in the 
following way : 

The initiative . . . has lain mainly with Euro- 
peans who aI«o provided the bulk of the capital. 
Capital is dear, much o! the interests and profits 
earned is payable in England, whilst only those in- 
dustries have been promoted which, appear most 
desirable to English eyes. 

All these industries satisfy the first reqtiirc- 
ment'—fairly high and regular dividend earning 
capacity while all except inland transport have 
earned phenomenal profits at certain times as is 
easily proved by the following quotation from 
page 221 of H. N. Brailsford’s Property or 
Peace : 

It is usually estimated that from £000 to £700* 
millions of British capital arc invested in India. Part 
of this capital is sunk in industries which in favour- 
able years yield fabulous profits. Coat mines have 
been known to pay 100 and 120 per cent on a daily 
wage of Sd. Out of 51 jute nulls, 32 paid as much as 
100 per cent m one or more years between HUS and 
1927 ; 29 server paid less than 20 per cent, and 10 
never less than 40 per cent. Puring the earlv pod- 
war years the profits of these jufc mills ranged from 
fix to eight times their total wages bill. For every 
£12 that they paid in wages to their Indian worker, 
they remitted £100 in profits to their shsreholdm in 
Scotland. 

(To be continued) 




• ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT 

A Champion of tlic Indian People 
By NARAYAN C. CHANDA, M A. 


Tun later hull of tho 19th century of the 
Christian era had witnessed a glorious Intellec- 
tual Revolution in Bengal. It had heen a period 
of ferment. The Western mind came in contact 
with tho Eastern. The soul of India was stirred. 
It throw off the shackles of age-worn tradition 
nnd convention nnd sought new light and expres- 
sion in a new-found-land. The spark of the 
• ignited minds could he seen and felt in almost 
every sphere of national life-social, political, 
religious, cultural. And it is the life and acti- 
of this band of worthy sons that have 




post of Commissioner of a Division) he was not 
unware of the sorry plight of the tillers of the 
soil, a race of dumb, resourceless humanity that 
produces wealth only to wallow in perpetual 
penury. Mr. Dutt with his practical wisdom, 
mastery of facts and burning sympathy for the 
oppressed was rightly looked upon as a god- 
gift by the agricultural people of India. He 
had the strength of a Hercules and the love of a 
mother for his suffering countrymen. He initi- 
ated the movement for the amelioration of the 
lot of the peasaots. India could not have found 
a bolder and wortheir fighter for her peoples 


“ The race of Civilian officials, of whom Mr. 
h “ TC .??- 1 i , s ffio n fre of patriotism, courage of 


have multiplied no p atr i 0 tism, courage of 

uncxtinguishnblc fire o P b rcadth of vision, 
conviction, bold out -R 0 ^f di „„’ lovo for the mass 

depth of wisdom and abiding love ^ Dmt? 

of the people that was more rcs- 

Nono among the i * mcn t than he for 

peeled and trusted by £°^“ odcrat i 0 n. And 

efficiency, reasonableness nn^ ^ tcarc d 

none at the same ^ adrocsc y 0 f the 

Government for the -P r thttt he espoused 
cause of the agon P P was a brilliant 
of his own accord. Mr. " nlcn , „ prince 
scholar. “ He w ^ „ (cr pares), " r n I' s . Sl j 
among his peers (P r j'™ s “ ' h chundcr had 

S S lie ffid 

^tons of ins tr^could ^ „_ar£ 


In course of his presidential address at the 
ISth meeting of the Indian National Congress 
at Lucknow (1S09) he charged Government with 
ruining tho Indian agriculturists and of. throw - 
.) lcm j n the jaws of recurring famines 1, 
S.acting too much as land revenue assessment-. 
This charge roused a controversy over tho 

'naTMr Ddtt published in England 
nant -ur- w . ,, distributed copies of tno 
i India and widel> dutnu i This was 


same among the 

followed by an .° f t ^mvokln c i n natiuc, namely, 
live and tliought-pro'OkmE t , lM0 

The *«»«£“ fceussed a flood of light on the 


"Ihe are Sl’draS’ by & 


alien rulers. Forts 1 ere , ikc Mr . Putt 
And when a '“P 0 ^ 1 ;/ Government shotrered 
upon whom tnc & f rom heaven 


upon whom the & j ikc flowers from heaven 
honours and fa s ' there was much heart- 

assailed the authorities, tnere w a W) ^ 

burning amongst some sc j tr . putt to be 

Anglo-Indians The, exTOctett . made 

<i° ci Of drug 3 , in a emit 


’‘her' a h n\exhor.cd I.. 


show. But when contrary to dior 

Putt held Government _resjwm of t ho 


__t held Government responsive ^r,,. g[ ^ 
ruin nnd the c , l ™ n ' t lmYC exclaimed in their 

Indian people, the, must 11^ t ^ Cml and 


viol* future. In *><*■ h ° H ''exhorted Ids 
* ." cir work 

itrvmcn to re u ^.,^1= 


Indian people, Thc Ciril 


ntrytncn to re- "> officials 
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of pnvJ?c ' nft{ J c to perincnently safeguard the people 
from the JiXa S dra *' in K thrir 6aIflrl>,i gainst the ravages of buch disasters. The 

India has nf Inf i t calamities of the people roused Jus sympathies 

hinlk* *l a J a8 °I tote bccn known as a prover- aml P llt v words into his tongue. He spoke 
? 0( | r # C0U 5[O' "'ith heavy, cver-incrcasing ' va I ni| y «nd boldly as a spokesman of the dumb 
In ? ^ CbtS ’ ls bcm £ administered as a ^nag humanity. In course of iiis spirited 
uutcit concern. Mr. Dutfc dispel* the erroneous $ I )cccJl at Madras in 1902, while reviewing the 
nouon oi the public about the cnu«es of such R° ncra l economic and political conditions of the 
neuts. He observes : people, he said ; 


£!™ r Prevails in this county’ that 
the whole Indian debt represents British cnnital wmh 


vw— v.j ...... . * • Never were greater misfortunes and deaths 

.. . 7 — debt represents British capital wink crowded together within so brief a space. Never did a 

• * development of India. It can be sliown that this eivinsed, fertile, and industrious country present a 

** no ' <J 1C genesis of the Public Debt of India. When ^‘ onc of n«ore widespread poverty and desolation." 

I" ISM? thojpfiTpTn tata dcU S '' To IS ■ J ? (h '“' n ° | Ccli " gi -' ttecrite ‘ 1 > ,,c 

They had in the meantime drawn a tribute from India* n ) lscncs of tllc people which arc n perfectly true 
financially an unjust tribute, exceeding 150 millions’ picture of the calamities of 1943 also. He paid : 
«nV C f»^ U l a Jif , Lr h, K r ? sf ' They J*¥ B,s0 charged India “If there is one object which should be above the 
' /? „ , c .j * & Afghan wars, Chinese wars, nnd other sphere of party control ersy and should appeal to the 
Sv 11 . jj * n , • Equitably, therefore. India owed humanity of nil, it is the subject of those famines 
nothing at the cloic of the Companies rule; her Public winch ore desolating the country so frequently in re* 
J'tbt WO» a myth, there teas a considerable balance of cent years And if any of you, gentlemen, have 
over JOQ millions tn her favour out of the money that visited relief centres as 1 have recently done, and seen 
had been draim from her.’ 1 (Italics mine.) hundreds and thousands of starving and tottering men 

_ and women, our brothers and our sisters, crawling 

All*. . JJUtt appeals to the good sen&i and along the roads, reding under trees, bins down on the 
impartial judgment, of the wider public when he wayside perhaps to die bcfme the hands of relief can 
writes reach them, you will have felt, as I felt, that Ihi* 

calamity, this overwhelming scene of human suffering 
. “The history of Indian Debt is a distressing recortl and di'lre.v* .and death cne« to Heaven for a perma- 
of financial unwisdom and injustice; and even’ ,m ~ nent rodrrfs” 

partial reader ran reckon for himself how much of tin* » ♦*,.» Tndinn Aft 

Indian Debt is morally due from him.” T . A tiuc llcn<1 °V. - / T" 1,1 , 

Jliitt was n dreamer of bright dicnin*.. lie \va* 
Finally ho turns up thus the position of an indefatigable worker, a mbu*t optimbf. He 
India so far as her wealth and resource* are trustee! in Indian future gieatne?> mid in-fi/kd 
concerned : tlmt noble rage m nil tho-i* who came in emi* 

‘These arc the plain fuels of the economic situation (act with him. Mr. Dill t ''«** » roMnop ill tail, 
m Inrin. Given these conditions, ,mv fertile indu- Ho won the heat ts of iiwnv bv the etimm ol In* 
trioii", peaceful country m the woihl would be what eliarartor anti thiough hi* nuinerou*- vuifingv 
India is to-day. If manufacturers wen* ciipploa ngri- ,. „ finivbcd epi-tolcr. Among nmnv others 

js?*s? K?.u «* «£■*»«• «* a* *»* ■>; 

from permanent poverty and rccurnog famine^ .lanjllu To this huh' he aiMH*«i*d tt , fine poem 
Economic him are the same in Asia a* *» Europe. // H }irtpin he suggest 1 * how leal service to tin* 
India is poor to-day , it is through the operation ”1 yf n (j, w J. im | ,„ a y be remit’) (Hi. The p.uilV hfi"> 

economic causes. (Italics mine.) ft bearing on the pte-ent-day politic*. 

AVJmt Mr. Dntt wrote about half a eentun' ^* t , (Jllotc below a stanza and u portion of (he 
ago is applicable today with as much aptitude 0( | t( , r . 
and poignancy as then. Nothing worth mention- 


ing has been done in these years to revive 
liininifiirfiu-e am! rommcrcc of (lie pooii'r. 
Bengal wit!) her rich soil am! ilir possibility of 
surplus crops Ims deteriorated into a .Iclioit 
province ns regards food supply for her ««" 
nnimlatinn. Slic has of late l.«d to depend i ..pun 
Burma rice for fcctlms licr dulilron. Ami tbc 
famine of I° !3 has scrvcil ns an cyc-opcncr. 
Famines ivitli crcafcr or smaller intensity and 
’ i ,, n cifv ha« been a curse nnd n blot on British 
exjcn.it> '* pun could ieeolleet horror 1 * 

" ,0 (c Sct fainincs in course of forty years. 

■He was rained that no vigorous endeavours were 


Help the son of loom and nmi). 
Ihiise the tiller of Die sod. 

Trust in duly hmnblv jeadered, 
‘IVtist in Indn’s future shir. 

And our unborn son* and «lmglitej< 
WiiH be liiRher than we tm\ 

* * * 

Ca*te*.ind creed will often wr ingle, 
Tear apart those who arc one. 

Greed and selfishness will hinder 
tVhat by selfless work i« won; 

But true-hearted men nnd women 
Moslem or of Hindu faith, 

Lme of men their hick religion, 
Bene their country until death. 
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Unity among the people ami sustained 
efforts for the realisation of the great goal — self- 
government attained by the people— were the 
watch-words of Mr. Dutt. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that greed and selfishness reared and 


in educational ami 'ocial leforms, in industrial and 
political cadca\ ours, our future is assured. Every act 
of self-seeking and untruth holds us back; every act 
of seif—acriEcc and deiotion sees us further on our on- 
ward march. ’ 


fostered by interested quarters, might hinder the 
progress of the selfless band of workers. He 
could prophesy from his fund of political wisdom 
that division m the rank would weaken mother- 
land’s cause. This should not be allowed Caste 
•and creed should be subservient to the noblest 
cause of the land of birth. 

“Thisi n , says Mr, Dull in course of his speech at 
Lucknow in 1908, “i> Dharma; it is the duty of every t 
nation to strive for progress, as it is the endeavour of 
the plant to seek for light. If we are true to ourselves 


All the political writings of Mr. Dutt wcic 
published in English a= they were meant as much 
for the Indian public as for the British. To 
the larger section of Bengal literates he is known 
as only a historical novelist of repute who had 
Sir Walter Scott and Bankim Chundor as his 
model. It is time that his political aspirations, 
lus sympathies, his unremitting exertions in the 
cause of his motherland and brother citizens were 
widely known, evaluated and appraised. 


U. N. R. R. A. AND INDIA 

Bv ASHUTOSH DAS 


Tim present war has set the mightiest machine 
of destruction m motion. The ruthless and 
oiganised exploitation of resources both physical 
and human, has depleted the material stocks of 
the world. The whole apparatus of productive' 
forces has been overworked und is to bo recondi- 
tioned. These will greatly intensify the forces 
leading to instability in the post-war world 
Therefore. it is neie— ary and wise to devi-e 
policies in advance if the risk of economic de- 
pression and unemployment is to be mitigated m 
post-war year-. It should be thoughtout before- 
hand to adopt means and measuie- by which as 
smooth a transition as possible can be effected 
from war to peace economy. 

The bitter experience of the reconstruction 
of Europe after the last Great War of 1914-18, 
is a sharp pointer m this direction. After the 
war of 1918, there was terrible difficulty and 
dislocation in making deliveries to some 
devastated countries of Europe specially to some 
parts of Eastern and Central Europe. To avoid 
any such difficulty in post-war years, this time 
a comprehensive and well-thought-out plan has 
to he chalked out. The feeding of Europe after 
the war will be more than a matter of immediate 
relief shipments, urgent os these undoubtedly 
will be. It may well be a sound financial and 
economic policy for governments in a position 
to ^o so to make contributions in order to 
expedite the revival of economic activity in 
stricken arc’as. Nothing is gained by dres-ing 
such relief in deceptive financial attire. 

Therefore, with a view to give relief to dis- 
abled and displaced persons and rehabilitate 
them to proper spheres and positions, as well as 


to reconstruct devasted territories, at the 
instance of the British Government the Inter- 
Allied Post-War Requirements Committee was 
formed in London m September, 1941. It con- 
sisted in the main of the Europeau exiled 
goyernmentb and the British Government. 
V. S. A., and Soviet Union were also inyited to 
join the team. The Soviet Government only 
appointed an observer. The U. S.A., at first, 
bad been an observer, but later on took part 
in the regular work of the Committtce. 

After the entry of Japan into the war, the 
I\ir Eastern Zone was in a state of ferment. 
Japan occupied a considerable part of territories 
m South-East Asia. So, necessity was felt to 
expand the scope of the Intcr-Allicd Post-War 
Requirements Committee, which was mainly 
concerned with the task of re-establishing pro- 
duction and civilian life in the occupied 
countries of Europe. Both the Soviet Govern- 
ment and U. S. A. Government, who were more 
or less outside the Committee, put forward 
suggestions for the creation of a truly inter- 
national organisation to restore Chilian life 3tid 
to take up post-war relief work in all war- 
stricken areas in post-war years. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the U. S, A., the Soviet 
Union and China held discussion** for a long time 
and in June, 1943, the U. S. A. Government put 
forth for discussion a draft document envi-agmg 
a scheme to cstabb c h an organisation called the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

To give a final shape to U. N. It. ft. A. 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration), representatives of 44 Govern- 
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mcnts Affiliated to the United Nntions, joined n 
ccrcmonv held at the White Hou=c. Wn'hington, 
on the 'tltli November, 1943, nnd signed the 
agreement implementing the various proposals 
for U. N. It. R. A. The next dny, the represen- 
tatives of these Nations met nt Atlantic City, 
New .lersev, in the first session of the Council. 
The Council met continuously for three weeks to 
frame its plan and programme The Connell is 
vested with the supreme authority of laj mg 
down policies nnd nlso general policies of ad- 
„ nWrntion. Everv country lias one representa- 

mmim 

ipliiiil 

policy “ nd I>r ; n S’ e c„ unc il will be imperative, 
ratification or tn decision is to 

There is also a proviso ‘hat R any o 
be taken in which the in errata o! ^ c01m . 
country or countries nc in , n , |p invit „i 
trv or countries so concernco Central 

participate in the d |J ,be J 1 ' i „ Committee ot 
Committee. bn-tlm principal supply nations. 
Supplies made up of the P” r E ur npciln Relief, 
the third is a CommitVe.on^ ^ ^ ^ , 

while the .fourth - " c Ventntives of 
nm l consists of the P pjrjjjppmos, the I W., 
«* Frroch 

Xntionnl Committee. - ” A 


jchall be the policy-making body of the Administration. 
The Council shall, for each of its sessions, select one 
of its members to preside nt the session. The Council 
shall be convened in reguhr session not less than twice 
ft year by the Central Committee. The Central Com- 
mittee ol the Council shall consist of all the members 
of the Council or their Alternates of member govern- 
ments within the Eurorean area. The Committee of 
the Council for the Far East shall consist of all the 
members of the Council or their ftltemates, represent- 
ing member govemmfents of territories within the 

1 ^ArtichT* 4. — Tlie Executive authority of the 

U.N.R.R.A. shall be in the Director-General who shall 
be appointed by the Council on the nomination b) 
unanimous vote of the Central Committee. . 

Article 6.— In so far as is appropriate the Consti 
tutional bodies shall authorise each member govern 
ment to contribute to the support of the administration 
Article C— The Director-General shall submit to th 
Council an annual budget and from lime to -hne 
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force mil. respect of each signatory on the date 

nhen the agreement .a wed. ^ give 
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of that Government. . , 

principle of the b r ? barc of the 
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necessity in JP „,, cmc is that nil should 
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10 million tiro „ Tw so nor ectil will 
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The repatriation may land the population to 
the danger of epidemics. Therefore, the medical 
side of the U. N. R. R. A. wiii have to discharge 
important activities. It is surmised that the 
nine European countries under U. N. R. R. A 
will need 45,000,000 tons of supplies for the first 
six months after liberation. If the various 
European countries were left to compete for the 
limited supply of goods when the war ends, the 
result would lead to competitive buying and 
forcing up prices in a progressive inflationary 
spiral. Therefore, failure to organise relief and 
rehabilitation would postpone indefinitely a 
return to conditions which will render the 
resumption of commerce or anything lihi i«- 
pre-war scale possible. 

The U. N. R. R. A. has laid it down that 
supplies made available to small countries 
should not be limited to their ability to provide 
foreign exchange in payment of deliveries or 
shipping for the transport of goods The mam 
beneficiaries of the scheme will largely be the 
smaller countries. The powers which will 
generally make the greatest contribution will 
be those which will derive the least advantage 
except in the sense that all of them are inter- 
ested in the earliest possible resumption of 
International Trade. 

At the first session of the Council of the 
U. N. R. R. A. held in U. S. A., some resolutions 
were adopted respecting the repatriation of 
displaced persons The Council recommended 
that the member government and the Director- 
General of the U. N. R, R A should exchange 
information on all phases of the problem, in- 
cluding such matters as the numbers -and places 
of temporary residence of the national* of 
other countries^or stateless persons, with their 
territories. Its further recommendation*, aie 
that member governments should consult and 
give full aid to the Director-General, *o that he 
might in concert with them, plan, co-ordinate 
administer or arrange for the administration 
of orderly and effective measures for the return 
to their homes, of prisoners, exiles and other 
displaced persons. 

The question of the asririance t« lie given 
by the Administration regard' reha- 

bilitation of person* displaced by enemy 
or cx-encmy intruder* m their home- from 
which nationals of the United Notion* 
had been expelled, should tie considered 
a separate issue. The Committee on Health 
of the U. N. R. R. A. should co-operate with 
the Health Authorities- of vnriou- countries 
concerned at the initiative of the Director- 
General and also with such agencies as the 


International Red Cross and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. ■ 

For working the scheme embodied in 
U. N. R. R. A. a large sum of money is to be 
taised. So, it was at first settled that financial 
contributions by the member government? would 
be based on the principle that each nation whose 
country had not been occupied by the enemy, 
should pay a sum equivalent to 1 per cent of its 
national income for year ending 30th June, 
1943. On this basis Britain’s contribution will 
be m the neighbourhood of £80,000,000 while the 
IT S. A. will be paying $1,350,000,000, that is, 
about 65% of the total estimated $2,000,000,000 
of the U. N. R. R. A. funds. Under the agree- 
ment India is free to determine the amount and 
nature of its contribution and also to choose 
the manner in which supplies should be provided 
or procured. Later on some modifications were 
also made by the Council of the U. N. IL R. A. 
for assessing the amount of the contribution. 
Tiie Council recognises that there arc cases in 
which the recommendations of the 1 per cent 
contribution of the national income of each 
member government may conflict with particular 
demands arising from the contribution of war 
or may be excessively burdensome becau*c of 
special situations Therefore, the Council has 
made a provision that the amount and character 
of the contribution recommcndt-d is subject to 
-pecinl conditions. 

Considering ail these factors it may be said 
that the U. N. It It. A. m n sense i- the first 
international organisation to operate in this war/ 
Its constitution providing for regional councils 
in Europe and Aria and for the excrete of policy 
and executive power has established a model. 

On November 9, 1943, the representative 
ol the Government of India signed the agree- 
ment of U. X. It It. A. On the 4th April, 19-14, 
Sir M. Azizul Hnquc, Member for Commerce, 
Industries and Civil Supplies, Government of 
India, moved the following resolution in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly : 

'■This Assembly approves of the JJNJt-ICA. 
Acreenu-nt. signed at Washington on November 9. 
1913. In expre-^mg it? approval tb» Assembly n * 
rummrmt? that anj an a important for thf imlilwj- 
operations of the United Nations should h- included 
in the l»eneCts to be made available by »be UnitM 
Nation? Jtelirf and Rehabilitation Administration " 

The Assembly after discussion* <>» the 
proposals pa«sed the resolution. 

It is, therefore, a patent fact that India 
j* closely associated with the U. N. R. R. A- and 
acthely interested in its affair*. The eribnat** 
of India’s share of administrative «]>tn*es is 
roughly Rs. 13 lakhs for the year 1943-44 Sir 
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Aziz ul I tuque also said in- the Assembly that 
liiflia’si general contribution should be Its. 8 to 
10 crorcs. But borne nicinberB of the Assembly 
1 bought it expedient that India should only 
contribute 2 per cent of the Government of 
India b budgetary' income, that is. about Rs. 5/ 
crows. Sir Azizul Haque informed the 
Assembly that it would be open to the Govern- 
ment of India to settle the terms under which 
the appropriation should be made cither in the 
field of foreign credit or in the shape of supplies 
excepting that India would have to pay for 
American currency or British currency to the 
extent of 10 per cent of India’s total contnbu- 

t10 " The most pertinent question is ns to what 

l f K 0 R n l‘ h t^dfngX somTiu ? .i«e«l 

Sittfti;. Pre f l J f * d 0 / 0 Mr Dean Aelmson the 
Atnericn; atlilrew^ to 1 • (h( , | aut ., replied 

S’TsinB . timTthe unfortunate situation m 

Benftai wn^ not ^X’t” 

Council to discuss at th ^ S 10 ” hroug h much 
However after gnpng w than which 
technical and Rgal form , t {, c u s A House 

n^jgBssnwt* 

ItnckTn by « 

benefit-’ mailable «"«*" . importance IS as 

Another P™U cm ° ™? 1 to obtain roller 

i" " ho f/rV » * cs "; 

fimn ‘ U. N. R- R* „ _r Indian evacuees 
limtcd tlfat the "" n *“ito 0 L “ow under 
tn India frojn than 5 lakhs. 

Japanese in the .®“ 5 ‘ 

Moreover, I nc J Ian . 1 P,'.] , v jll be about 13 to M 
where Japan dominate • ncn t)y resident in 

lakhs Indians born or pcrn> s0 uglit refuge 

!»«£ Kti on of the representation of 


India to U. N. R. R. A., there are also piomi- 
uent factors to be . reckoned with. If India’s 
goods should specially be earmarked for coun- 
tries, such as Burma, China, Malaya, etc., tiien 
it is quite reasonable to demand that as many 
Indians as possible should be represented on the 
administrative and technical staffs of the 
U. N. R. It. A.' It Is now 'understood that India 
win be entitled to the membership of the Far 

Eastern Jitgional Committee of U. N. R-.lt. A-, 
one of whose functions will be to advise the 
Director-General of the U. X. It- It. A. on the 
organisation of measures to assist displaced 
persons. India will also be represented on the 
Technical Committee on Displaced 1 erson-, 
which the Council of the U. h. It. It. A. lias 
decided to set up. , 

But still the position of India m the 
II X It. R. A. organisation is of an interior 
status. India lui- not been taken in the Central 
Committee of the Council of the 0. N. It. • A. 
India has legitimate grievances for this. India 
is now the mam supply and defence base of the 
Fast Abift'war theatre of the United Nation.. 
Therefore, it behoves that Indian wpii»cntntno 
should be taken in the Central Committee. 

The intents and purposes of 0. N. R. 

Jar adumbrated, seem to he "e l-mtan » 

Mil it must be said tlioi it has not been Ushered 

interests of tlic " nit of t i, e Imitcd 

advantage of th , mother nightmare of 

Nations to ensure i ha nnot H which h 

famine docs , not ( hp ultimate victory. In spite 
detrimental to the It 1( . ]irartttlly accept 

of tins, India «w»™ " . ut^sinE. The reason M 

LT.N.R.H A. J*? t jj attains full status of 

that unless an India’s representation m 

national ind c pe n *-™ c d “f j , S , 0 P fn c ial and bu- 

tt N R R. A. will oe singly msriiRA. 

re'll uc'ratic. India’s “ S'ento- 

"Uh Wl ^ c C n rC atin, Wia ?an only contribute 
si asm. men agii material* as the 

and. eonsumert goods and raw ^ . (f 

c „n spare with . the 1 • ‘ (>[ definitely ensured 
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voice in BUKhng j lcr participation in this 
for India s braeftte .her „ ni l routine 
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PICTURESQUE VARKALA 

By K. P. PADMANABHAX TAMPY, b.x. 


The village of Yarkala which hc= about hall- 
way between Trivandrum ami Quilon i- lamou- 
both as a sanatorium and a great pilgrim centre 
Approached from cither town by road, rail 01 
canal, Yarkala or Janardanam is considered a? 
sacred as Benares and Gaya and always there 
is a lush of pilgrims from far and near to this 
hallowed spot highly fatoured by Nature Tin- 
temple is dedicated to God Malm Yi-tuui, om 
of whose many names is Janardana Hence the 
name of the place, Janardanam. Legend and 
history vie with each other to contribute to tin 
sanctity and importance of this temple Two 
interesting stories are current about the oncm 
of till- celebrated temple, idealh -minted on a 
piece of cliffy headland and commanding a 
magnificent view of the neighbouring country 


patis to be translated into mortals and decreed ( 
them to suffer the throes of birth and death. 
Narada consoled the nine attendant gods who 
were forthwith changed into human beings anti 
counselled them to do penance and propitiate 
Malm Vishnu at a place which he would select 
by throwing his talkalam (garment made out of 
the bark of trees). The valkalam thrown by 
Narada fell on a tree now identified with tin- 
spot in front of the temple at Janardanam. 
Hence the name l r orAola, a Corrupt form of 
ValArala Legend has it that the fallen Nava- 
prajapatis built a temple here and con«ccreled 
it to Lord Maha Vishnu, the God of Protection 
m the Hindu Trinity This temple is ?»id to 
Ime been washed away by the sea sometime 


The great Ri-ln Narada 
whom the Puranas describe 
as the wandering minstrel and 
master mischief-maker, once 
\isited the abode of Ijord 
Vishnu After a jovial con- 
versation with the God. 
Narada peregrinated to the 
abode of Lord Brahma. 
l>ord Vishnu, enraptured by 
the soul-entrancing and rnp- 
turou- melodies fiuiu NaiudaV 
iTt-nci, followed t lie sung-tei 
quietly and unob-erved 
Narada soon 1 cached the 
mansion of God Brahma To 
his great delight and astonish- 
ment Brahma noticed Ixird 
Vishnu standing behind 
Narada. Immediately Biah- 
ma offered salutations to 



Vi*hnu. Malm Vishnu realis- 
ing his delicate and cm- 


\ pcnerjl ur» «>1 Varkah — -how ms the soa. the road and 


( mil 


hara*-mg position instantly 
vanished from there. When Bralnua straightcn- 
etl him-elf aftei pro-tratmg in from oi 
Mnha Vi-hnu he found to hi 5 utter hewilder- 
ment that he had fallen at the fictof Narada 
hi- own son and not I^ord Malia Vi-lmn. The 
attendant gods of Brahma, nine in number, 
known as the Naraprojajwfts who were witnes- 
sing the strange turn of events burst out into 
hilarious laughter and cut Jokes at the exin-n-e 
of Brahma Thi* excited Brahma'* wi.dli and 
he in hi- boundless anger cursed the Xavapraja- 


after the Xavapr.ajap.ui* had left the place aft* r 
regaining their original form. 

Many years after, a mighty Pandyan 
monarch who was haunted by a lifohmn 
Rakshasa (ghost of a Brahmin whom the king 
had accidentally killed) and who had made 
numerou- pilgrimages to holy places throughout 
India, and performed numberless ceremonie- to 
expiate his sin, but all to no avail, came to 
r<irA'nla. on hearing about the sanctity of the 
place. To Iris great «urpri*e the King found 
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,V , 1 ' *J'* n t,ie demon left hie body. The 
nndyan I ntentate was overjoyed. The people 

Ih^nln ° C * r Vi /wIvi * cd , '“ n t0 b“ild « temple in 
the place of the one swallowed by tJio sea. The 


linayamma Rani (1678-1684 A.D.) the 
management of the temple was taken over by 
the State. The deity's right hand is shaped as 
if holding water. Orthodox folk believe that 


King ordered ?! /? e V' afcr / S sIou ' , > r dripping from the hand of 

nerfnrmlK' ,c constructed am! he God .fanardaim and that when 


rm n,. . ” ; . * , Him »e uuu .mnaruana ana that when this process of 

the ttwk\vfia n^ntf W l tS C w- StrU ?, tl01 V^ W , hrn the world would reach the end of 

wearing completion the King had huh 1 uga and he destroyed. 


Varkala i» a famous pilgrim centre on 
recount of its great antiquity and high sanctity 
Orthodox Hindus from far and near flock to 


n dream one night. The God who appealed 
before the Ivmg in dream told him that on 

certain day there would float on the sea at » ...um™ ,. um JiU uuo IJt;ar „ 0CJt IO 

partH’Uhir spot some flowers and that undmieatli Varkala to perform Sraddhas (religion rites in 
timt surface wry id be found the original image honour of departed relations) and wor-iiip at 
consecrated by the Knvaprajftpati*. Tlie God this shrine. The shrine is ideally and picturc^- 
niM) ordained that the Pandyan King riiouhl quolv situated on a headland overlooking the 
install that image in the temple. Accordingly, sen A flight of steps leads to the temple. An 

inscription dating 12.32 A.D. 


' " ' " * V L ‘ Lv * 


.•^^SSCESCs^BaCOf-^ * - -w»\* 








clift- at V.iAjIj, 
ahmpth’ Irani 


portion-* of winch rise 
die beach 


the image was brought uji from the bottom oi prayers 
tile tea d»v a fisherman; but the right hand of 
the image was found broken. I he bioken aim 
was however attached to tlie body. When, on an 
auspicious hour, the image was to be installed in 
the new shrine,' all persons assembled there fell 

infn n trance On their recover}' from the magic . . _ . . _ 

Sanne thcv found to their awe and amazement namaskara mundapa are exquisite. The temple, 
Sa? Lord Brahma himself had come to the spot imposing and solitary stands conspicuous from 
and disappeared after consecrating the image, afar, dominating Varkala. Varkala rose into 
The Pandyan King stayed at Varkala for some- prominence during the reign of His Jiglincss 


indicates that the shrine was 
rebuilt that year. The Latin 
inscription on the huge temple 
bell reveals that it was made 
by tlie Dutch and presented 
to the temple by them. The 
bell used in the temple for 
announcing the daily pooja 
is the gift of the Captain of 
a Dutch ship. Many years 
ago, a Dutch vos>el ‘ which 
was filing south was be- 
calmed jmt ofT the shore 
facing the shrine. Tlie ship 
lay there for many weeks. 
One da}' the Captain of the 
ship a ho had hoard about 
the prowess- of God Janar- 
dana told the priest of the 
temple that _ he would give 
, away his ships bell to the 
shrine a« a gift if a wind would 
Wow. The piie*t oJTcicd 
to the dcitv and n wind blew. 
The Captain kept his promi-u. The temple 
contains some of the fluent specimens of 
sculptures and wood carvings. The stone figures 
of Xatoraja, Mamnntha and Rati which embel- 
lish the fiont porch of the shrine are master- 
pieces The wooden figures on the ceiling of the 


1 SmvtKl the temple liberally and left it the Maharaja Mftrtanda Vanna, the Maker of 
Xr the Sasement to* body, « Modern 


after entro e™K ™ ^ Knrmlmdiitlm pjllai Daiawn who was the Prime Minister of 
XX NaSbudiripnd Tto Nnmbudiripad and the Stole ton I7gg.to 1 763 A.D . ,<.«tod,» 


Ji aZ niL?nSmbersof the Board of Trustees Jell number of matoms to be constructed close to the 
out after " time, and during the reign of Queen shrine at Varkala. These houses, twenty-four 
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in number, were given away by the Mahar. a i a Janardanam Temple, is'a hallbwed spot. It was 
as- gifts-to worthy. Brahmins learned in religiP 115 here that Sree Naraj'ana Guru Swami, the spiri- 
lore. This provided a great impetus to people tual head of the Ezhavas, established a religious 
to copie and settle down at Varkala, which till centre and consecrated_the Sarada Pradishta in 
then was too poorly inhabited. Now Varkala is 1912 A.D. The Guru Swami gave up his mortal 
known throughout .India as a celebrated pilgrim at Sivagiri and the place of his samadhu is 
centre and health resort, supremely sacred to the Ezhavas. He was_ a 

modern Yogi, a great socio- 
religious reformer, and a 
Sanskrit scholar, who pro- 
claimed the doctrine " One 
Caste, One Religion and One 
God for Mankind.” Roma’ra 
Holland hailed Sri Narayanu 
Guru as a “Gnani of action 
and a great .religious man.” 
’ll very year, during "Cna/tra 
Pournami in the month of 
April, devotees from far and 
near rush to Sivagiri to par- 
ticipate in the grand and 
spectacular anniversary cele- 
brations of the - Sarada 
Temple consecrated by 
Acharya Guru Swami. Var- 
kala is then in her high 
splendour. 

Varkala is a splendid’ 
sanatorium, pleasant alike to 
those who seek recreation and 
At the foot of the sacred , , v , 

hillock the summit of which 



is adorned by the shrine is a 
beautiful tank which is 
separated from the hillock 
only by the road leading to 
the surf line. The tank 
receives its unending supply 
of crystal clear water from 
one of the subterranean 
streams which constitute the 
pride of Varkala. The 
stream which feeds the tank 
flous underneath the temple 
and the water with which the 
abhishekam (anointing with 
holy water) of the deity is 
performed is drawn from this 
tank. _ The underground 
stream falls into the tank in 



a lovely *and. lively leap. Q n (fie water-route to Varkala — a view of the canal 

Bathers swim to this place .. , , , . ’ . . . .. 

to be .purified and caressed by the cooli n S myigoration and who long lor quiet relaxation and 
cascade of mineral water. idle dreaming. Tins first-rate spa and watering 

Varkala is very sacred to the Ezhavas, a P Iact ! w situated amidst sylvan surroundings of 
progressive community in the State numbering exquisite charm. The balmy and steady sea- 
more than 8 lakhs. Sivagiri, two miles from the breeze which continuously blows is in itself 
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in curative propcrtios to the mineral waters 
their curative pow™. S ^MAng forth from the well-known spas and 

known ns Chnkrn Tcerthnin J Pnmnn^n P T^r J i° c ^ ™ t ?rjng places of Europe. The water 

H &K5?aaiS3fKS 

water AT n lm‘ VWmii^v ^ f ? r e ° od TilG Bpfwss ar ? uasccn hut the mineral waters 

Chakmntul d ttS ^Ganges t^hZlZ 5®^ ^ ^ the - soHd fac * of «* 

from a spring underneath. It. is believed by 
those who arc steeped in orthodox* faith that 
God Brahma performed a yagam (s.acrificc) at. 

Vorknla and so tho place was purified and turned 
into a sanatorium. The strata of lignite and 


tho mineral waters bubbling forth from tho to bathers. 


rocks. The State has harnessed the springs for 
the convenience of the visitors by collecting the 
scattered waters into a single spout through 
galvanised pipes. There are two sets of spouts, 
tho waters of each differing- in composition. 
Baths have been constructed to afford privacy 

• . .... i . i ' 



Coir yam making on the banka of the «nal-o f«™b” 
sight on the way to Varkala 


Varkala is a natural sanatorium 
with its perennial springs. It 
deserves to be called the 
Brighton of the East. 

The red cliffs of Var- 
ies Ja look austere and magni- 
ficent. To gaze at these 
cliffg which rise abruptly 
from the seashore is to wit- 
ness a grand sight. Stately 
cocoanut palms clothe the 
crest of the cliffs. A mar- 
vellous medley of ferns and 
bushes cover the flanks. 
Rugged— iflic partly strangely 
folded stratified rocks stand 
on guard round tho cliffs 
greyish brown in shadow but 
shimmering in shades of red, 
yellow and brown when the 
sun warms them. The jag- 
ged and serrated ridges of the 
red cliffs cut sharply into 
the deep blue sky, Tito' 
crystal clear _ waters of 


nt Vnrkala ore attributed to this the ocean wash tho foot of tho cliffs and bedeck 
“SSta „bT rSalS Sat Parasurama it with silvery foams. Tho destructive forces 
yagam. Tradmcm performed a great of tho sea have cut ridges into the flanks of the 

who reclaimed the JVeht l^rtpenormea ^ Nntur0 rcvcl3 at V(irka1 „. The bud ends 

sacrifice at V nrka “ , ; 3 tlml . tj, c water in a dizzy cliff. The beach gleams. The gentle 

^"L God is daily anointed falls into hills round the canal and tho towering red cliffs 
rnth which tho h»»» 0 ».r q[ thc t te nnd ncor tIl0 seashore rise in delicate curves . to- 
the well on the n0 , EDr j nE3 , pious Hindus posing and lovely, forty and more feet above 
shoots up again as sc P bathe in thc the visitor’s head, the feathery leaves of the 
believe that the sms o t ,j nn d cocoanut palms wave; they have no community 

Papanasa L^rftho £ of of action, hut bow this tvny and that at Ui«r 

that its waters are composeu !c3 t tcre d . pleasure, only protesting unanimously if the 

the oe erores f I* watere „f breeze annoys them watt, full-volumcd vigour, 

throughout Ind, “’ tributed to thc growing Wien tho air s calm they _ converse with graceful 
Varkala have eontnlmted 0 A gestures, beckoning with suavest imitation, 

popularity of t. 11 ®?. of the waters of tho Inland the plough cuts furrows. Vann breeze, 
scientific examination ot t t are cqua ] mild nad invigorating, caresses tho entire ares 

Varkala springs » ia3 
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Colour and light enliven the landscape. Richly 
coloured and liquid sunshine characteristic of 
the bright tropical sun, renders the landscape 
and seascape smart and lively. 

Ho who wishes to see and enjoy one 
pi the most charming of marvels created 
by Nature’s magic wand should travel in 
a canoe through the Varkala canal. Beauti- 
ful are the shores with whispering reeds, and 
cocoanut palms. This region is like a poet’s 
dream and the most vivid imagination cannot 
conceive of anything more picturesque than the 
canal route. Both sides of the canal are heavily 
wooded to the water's edge. Yarkala is a high 
promontory about six miles m breadth, the 
loftiest portions of which have been tunnelled 
in two places to a length of nearly one mile, while 
the remaining portions have been cut into a 
beautiful canal. A strip of land from seven 
to one and a half miles wide separates the canal 
from the sea. The Varkala tunnels, two in num- 
ber which are standing monuments of engineering 
skill were completed in 1880. The big tunnel 
which pierces the Varkala cliffs is 2364 ft. long. 
The small tunnel is 924 ft. long. The maximum 


height of the tunnel is 17 ft., and the maximum 
width 16 ft. The lovely sight of the glistening 
fresh water stream from the interior emptying 
itself languorously into the sea after a tough 
fight with the fury of the breakers which seem 
to resent its entry into the ocean, is a thrilling 
sight. The battle between the stream and the 
surf fills the visitor with awe and wonder. Two 
hundred yards to the north of the Varkala beach 
is hidden a precious secret of Nature. There 
a bubbling stream shooting up from a subter- 
ranean source embraces the sea. This strange 
phenomenon has baffled geologists who endea- 
vour to unveil this guarded mystery. 

Mahatma Gandhi paid a fitting tribute to 
the charms of Varkala when he. in the course 
of a reply to an Address presented to him by the 
people of Varkala, spoke thus: — .“You have 
tickled me by inviting me to come and settle 
down here. The temptation is really great. This 
is one of the pleasantest spots in India and the 
weather here is magnificent.” This epitomises 
in a masterly manner the impressions of a visi- 
tor to Varkala, a Paradise on Earth. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SILK IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BURMAN 


India, and China are the two oldest centres of 
sericulture and silk manufacture; but it was 
Irom India that silk was first introduced into 
Europe. The earliest varieties of silk were un- 
doubtedly the product of the non-domesticated 
worm. No mention of the mulberry-eating silk 
worm has yet been discovered in the early Indian 
literature. There is one opinion, that the 
domesticated silk worm is not an indigenous 
product of India, it has come from China. The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India 1 writes on the 
history of the silk industry in India : 

It is probably correct that the most ancient 
references to Bilk by Sanskrit authors denote one or 
other of the non-domesticated ■worms and not the 
true silk worm of modem commerce. All the passages 
that speak of the mulberry-worm in oatly Hindu 
literature refer to an imported and not a locally 
produced silk. Neither this worm nor the plant on 
which it feeds has ever been found in indigenous 
condition w India — certainly never in the parts of 
India where sen-culture evists. 


Mention of silk garments is found in the 
contemporary literatures of India and China 
about 5000 years ago. In our Veiic and Epic 
literatures, mention is made of Kausheya, 
Kshauma and Patta cloths. From time imme- 
morial “the natives (of Bengal and adjoining 
provinces) have manufactured this (Tussar) 
silk into cloth called Tusseh-dootlhics.” 2 

Kautilya 3 mentions four varieties of textile 
commodities which were produced in Bengal in 
his time, viz., kshauma, dukula, patroma and 
kappa&ika. Of these kshauma and patrorna 
were silk. “Patroma appears to be wild silk. 
Amara (II. vi, 3, 14) defines it as * a bleached 
or white kausheya / while the commentator says 
that it was “ a fibre produced by the saliva of a 
worm on the leaves of certain trees.” 4 In the 


2. Thomas Wardle, Paris Industrial Exhibition 
1ST 8. A Monograph. 

3. Arthasastra, Bk. H, Ch- IL 

4. History of Bengal, YoJ. I, p. G55. 


1. I.G.I. Vol. IV, pp. 20G-7. 
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Sc™ - edited forsilk which their wood, 
silk clotlis ns presents to Vudiiisthira ’Mention ^ 01 m CC 1’ ^ or f b at - Pliny in describ- 
es Chinmigshtik in Kn “dirt d araas d„“ S ' , 6 “ ms <° ? iiuda *> & ■taW-I 

prove that silk was not manufacturol in S r , of Ruagpore border, ng on Assam. The 

country. Even if there “ere intiS^ rt *Lm S ° ! co , untly produccd ailk ««»«■> 
,lur~ .no _r .rrnS. C . inul i;™oils pro- which iras bartered on the hanks of a river dcs- 


im^S , ° ! mamt qu#li0 “ misilt « to ,tot>"ttdr~terit^r~^“^5 


Earliest mention of silk in China is found 


!l“ l„Ti t.„.u.„“?.w': 1 '._9" c ?, 1 !. “/ Emperor that the firet river in the country of the Seres 

was called Psitaras .which may bo taken to have 


Hwang Pi, was the first to spin silk thread from 
the silk worm and weave silk •cloth. 5 This was 
about *1000 years ago. It is, however, not at 
nil clear whether these worms were wild or of 
the mulberry-eating variety. 

■ The current belief that China was the first „, alluJ „„ u ,„ 

to cultivate and manufacture the mulberry- by the Seres, the following statement of Diony- 
cating Bilk and that India imported them from sins needs examination i 10 
China, needs close examination. It has been 


been the Tcesta in Kungpore. He said that in 
carrying on traffic with them, the merchants 
placed their merchandise on the further side 
of the river. 

As regards the variety of silk manufactured 


claimed that the Seres were the earliest people „ {!•*«*« the Seres is possesses neither flocto 
-~t - V. .... Ml. v-. ■ , ~ . r .. 1 . nor herds, but as employed in gathering from (be 


U IlO knew silk. . Ptolemy , Pomponius Mela, flowers of the desert, & substance that was carded and 
Pliny and Pausamas, all mention the Seres as woven into precious or costly fabrics, which surpassed 
celebrated for their silk. Arrian calls the m the variety . and richness of their colours r the mingled 
country of the Seres, Thinac. Sets the name of STSK && SS^S“i ff*S! 
Silk in China and it is supposed that from tins tpider's web. Taylor thinks that the material here 

word the name of Seres is derived. “ It was ' ’ 

conjured by an ancient author, that the name, 
by which the silk worm was designated, was 
the origin of the term Seres.” 8 Taylor has 


referred to is tassar or moortga silk, which abounds in 
the forests or jungles of Assam (the desert Aruni 
mentioned in the text), and the rich and varied colours 
that ore mentioned were no doubt, imparted to it by 
the indigenous dyes of Assam, namely, lac, 


.... o __ .. . .... . D ... . .... ieiy, roam, 

proved that the name of Seres occurred before it mmjit acd miauc-iUa, irhicb bw the brautiful rod 

* „ C ;U. „. O0 nr^Hiretinn of nn ftnd b > Ue colours With which the eilks of that coun- 

ts known that s Ih. w as the production ot an are red in the eat day « 

insect. Virgil, Dionysius and Pliny mention 
the Seres, but describe the silk ns a substance 
that is obtained from the flowers or leaves of 
certain trees. It has been thought probable that . 

the name of Seres was derived from a city of that it was Bengal. He says 

tuv hh* nnme the rite The *ub*<tancc>, tb c produce of the trees of these 

Sera. There IS ft place .Of tnis , forcel*. which, after bring ppnnWrd with water. IS 

of a monastery, in the vicinity ol uiasa, wnicn dcgcn j 3 Pd as being spun out into the finest threads, is 

had been supposed by Mftlte Brun to be the eV jdcnlIy the indigenous silk of Assam. There arc en 

Sera of the ancients. According to information species of silk worms found in that coimfry, namely, 
OCTa ,r , t . Tv'nrna this monastery the mulberry worm, the rno, the mupa or moonga, the 

supplied, by Csoma de Kora, this monastery konthiri> t}ie dco mo0Qa and the nmimP otta»cc.. The 

Was built only in the 8th century, ano » mulberry worm is supposed to have been originally 
obvious tlicreforc that it is not the hem or introduced into Assam from Bengal, but the other five 
Ptolemy. 7 Taylor believes that the city of Sera are indigenous to that country. 

stood near the sacr^ foun^n of the Bmlima- ^ may non* be stated almost definitely, 

pulra, and ho^identifie ^ florc3 that country of the Seres, the ancient home of 


Which was the original home of tho 
mulberry worm ? No definite answer has yet 
been returned to this query, but Taylor thinks 


puuii, ; c^'thir SoroS n<; the tun t. country oi me ceres, me ancicm. nuiuu «» 


Thin® or Since who occvpio pp — * eluded some portion of Northern Bengal within 

the region | extending t the Gulf .of | it8 bdundary! It was from these Seres that 

Sdch°is^Ppa r c^ ! Java® Pliny 'mentions the knowledge of sericulture spread to Europe. 


i a* 

phts of the Ervlhnan Sen, JASM. Jan. u»f, P- 


7. Ibid, P. <%• 

8. Ibid, P- 45* 


0. Ibid, p. 4!>. 

10. Ibid, p. 4W6. 

11. Ibid, p. 46. 

12. Ibid, p. GS. 
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Dionysius, the geographer, whom Augustus 
had sent to compile an account of the Oriental 
regions, 14 A.D., informed the people of Europe 
that precious garments were manufactured by 
the Seres, from threads finer than those of the 
spider which they combed from 'flowers. 13 This 
precious manufacture found its way to Rome, 
where it was sold at a most enormous price, so 
that the use of it was restricted to a few women 
of the greatest fortunes. What its price was on 
its first appearance, we are not informed; but 
it must have been extremely high : for even in 
the latter part of the third century, the Emperor 
Aurclian, when his wife begged of him to let 
her have but one single gown of purple silk, 
refused it, saying he could not buy it at the price 
of gold. 

By 527 A.D. silk had come into general 
use among the Romans; and notwithstanding 
the veiy high price of it, it was sought after 
with astonishing eagerness by the inhabitants of 
Constantinople. The manufacture of silk goods 
from raw silk imported from the east, had long 
been carried on in the ancient Phcenician cities 
of Tyre and Berytus, whence the western world 
used to be supplied. But the enhanced prices 
the manufacturers were obliged to pay to the 
Persians, in whose hands the trade in raw silk 
was at that period, made it impossible for them 
to furnish their goods at the former prices, 
especially in the Roman territories, where they 
were subject to a duty of 10 per cent. The 
Emperor Justinian, however, ordered that the 
silk should be sold at the rate of eight pieces of 
gold per lb, (12 ozs. av.) , on penalty of forfei- 
ture of the whole property of the offender. This 
price control measure made it necessary that 
the trade in raw silk should be taken out of the 
hands of the Persians. Justinian himself en- 
deavoured, by means of his ally the Christian 
Prince of Abyssinia, to wrest some portion of the 
silk trade from the Persians. In this attempt 
he failed; but he obtained, in some measure, the 
object he had in view, in nn extraordinary and 
unexpected manner. Two Persian monks, 
inspired by their religious zeal, or curiosity, 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres, 
and lived in it long enough to make themselves 
masters of the whole process of silk manufacture. 
On their return to the westward, instead of com- 
municating the knowledge to their own 
countrymen, they proceeded to Constantinople, 
and imparted to the Emperor the secret, hitherto 
so well-preserved by the Seres, that silk was 
produced by a species of worm, the eggs of which 


might be transported with safety, and propaga- 
ted in his dominions. By the promise of a 
great reward, they were engaged to return, 
whence they actually brought ofi a quantity of 
the silk worms' eggs concealed in a hollow cane, 
and conveyed them safely to Constantinople in 
552 A-D. 11 The eggs were hatched in the proper 
season by the, warmth of a dunghill; and the 
worms produced from them were fed with the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree, spun their silk, and 
propagated their race, under the care of the’ 
monks, who also taught the Romans the whole 
mystery of the manufacture. The important 
insects, so happily produced, were the progenitors 
of all the silk worms in Europe and the western 
parts of Asia; and the cane-full of the eggs of 
an Oriental insect became the means of 
establishing a manufacture, which luxury and 
fashion rendered important, and of saving im- 
mense sums of money to Europe. These were 
the mulberry-eating worms, and it is, therefore, 
definitely established that the Seres cultivated 
this species of silk worm at least as early as 
the 5th centupr A.D. 

By the time of the crusades, 109G to 118G 
A.D., scarfs and mantles of silk, velvet and 
satin were in use amongst the nobility who had 
embarked in these religious wars. Ebn Haukuf, 
an Arabian traveller, stated in 947 A.D., that 
the countries adjacent to the Caspian Sea pro- 
duced great quantities of silk, whereof that of 
Meru in Khorasan, was most esteemed, the eggs 
of the silk worms being carried from there to 
other places. But the scats of silk manufacture 
were extended to Rome and Sicily through 
Greece, and it was carried to Spain by the 
Saracens. This was by the end of twelfth 
century. ’ ‘ 

England at this time, i.e., when India 
attained the zenith of silk manufacture, imported 
large quantities of silk but did not know how 
to manufacture it. The earliest account erf silk 
manufacture in England is found in a petition 
from the silk women of London to the Parliament, 
in 1454 A.D., when they complained that “tho 
Lombards and other foreigners seeking to 
deprive women of their honest employments, 
imported the articles made by them, instead of 
bringing unwrought silk, as formerly.” At this 
period, the silk manufactures of England were 
confined merely lo ribands, laces and other 
trifling articles of haberdashery which shows 
that rilk manufacture then had just begun. 
The desired protection was granted, by tho 
enactment 33rd Henry VI, Cap. 5 nhich provided 


13. Milbum, Oriental Commerce, H, p. 241. 


14. Milbum — Ibid, p. 215. 
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= as “ any as 
™ 'J'^mS Kmlk-, or any other art,cles IWrile the Benge! industry thrived, England 


tvomen^evrenf cirdies^f I Genol UrC TI < "^ sUk ™?„ fran J ic “ ll l r trying to build her own' be. hind 
nftmrards OTolfircd tlJi n" s ^ ct I?? ‘“ riff ' ra,b ' *1 1501, an Act, 19 Homy VII, 
a„i , P ,_° ] ^ A.D., when tins Cap. 21. for tiie advancement of smaller silk 


«.« *1 mucu uiis Cap. 21 . ior i 

t »r E“, " ;! ! 4 r inundation manufactures in England, prohibited Rre impir- 
. 'i "tli’ nccs ' ca , ll_ailk end coleyn tntion of any manner of silk, wrought either by 

mm-lXTor i5*k th ° , ountry aI1 . t,lc English itself, or with any other stuit, in ribands, laces, 
ItinrKcts Of such roods were mm'n t,tte A.nln . .. — ■ ' 


for the advancement of smaller silk 


„„ i i ... "uu uiiy ouier siun, m rioanus, jaces, 

markets of BUcft goods were thrown idle. Again girdles, corsets, upon pain of forfeiture of the 
6 f ftntct ! b ^ I * t,n ^ c ira P° rt samc - H "’as, on the other hand, made lawful 
of all such goods under 22d. Edw. I\ , Cap 3. for all persons, foreigners as well as English to 
but only for four years. import all other kinds of silk, ns well wrought 

Bengal’s silk manufacture about this time as rfl ?' and unwrought; by which it appears that 
was well known to the foreigners. The Chinese at t,)is tim ? tl)Cre was 110 broad manufacture of 
traveller, 2fa Heron, who visited Bengal about made in England. 

HOG A.D., during the reign of Ghiasuddin Azam tho first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 

Shah, found silk handkerchiefs and caps cm- tuT T’ t ! 3e French laid tho foundation for the 
broidcred with gold. 33 About the same time, establishment ©f silk manufacture at Lyons and 
two other travellers, Varfhcma and Barbosa, 2,, r Places in the southern port of France. 
mention silk manufactures in Bengal. Barbosa _hey obtained workmen from ^ Milan ^od^mado 


observed "that a kind of sash named sirband; 

5 in Bengal, was much esteemed by ^ t}j silk good^, jet it was long after this time 


made 


Europeans for tho head dress of ladies, and by Franco .acquired .tho method of roaring 


x> a—k nwvntKitnid <■„- hba *„r shk worms. England obtained a large number 

b r ; lk ^c^ma 'ufacturci 5 , in^largc quantitic^ in F«n“e 

consumption wiV-g fi F ^^ZTST Sb£ 

refer to s ones with dyed borders and to other kind , rcceivcd in Lo nf j on and were protected 
silks with many coloured stripes. During the by Quccn EJiM beth. It were these men who 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuncs, developed (ho art 0 f pi Ik weaving in England, 
silk industry of Bengal was in a very flourishing g iJk industr y continued to thrive in England 
state. There were Boynl factories at Delhi and un j er R oya j patronage, although, previous to 
— ~ ' the commencement of the trade between Eng- 
land and the East Indies. She was dependent 
the silk consumed in her 


15. J.R.A.S. 1895, p. 532. 

16. Barbosa, The Booh of Duarte 


Barbosa, 0 n Turkey for 

Vol, ft i>. 145. ' manufactures. 

1?. K. M. Ashraf, Life and Condition of the People — 

of Hindustan (1200-1550), JA^U., 19^. P- 


(To be continued) 


18. Ashraf, Ibid, f. 206. 


BIGHT TO EDUCATION 


People's 


By Academician VLADIMIR POTEMKIN, . 

Commissar of Education and President of the recently organised 
Pedagogical Academy 


►Viet citizens a e Russia, the country 
fS v n m< ratc popuMion and the country 
tb U ™ly ! lforv education is at force. 
To 8SS3& /cars of tho Soviet power, tho 


higher schools of the countrj’ have trained an 
army of almost half a million teachers. , 
A great work has been carried out in liqui- 
dating illiteracy and raising the cultural and the 
technical level or the adult population. In the 
past tuenty-six years over forty million people 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 
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have become literate. In addition, a wide net- 
work of secondary schools for adults has grown 
up in the country. 

The last five years preceding the war were 
marked by construction of schools on a wide 
scale; ten thousand new schools were opened in 
the cities and the villages of the country. A 
whole new branch of industry — manufacture, 
technical study-aids have been developed. The 
factories annually produce visual aids worth 
one hundred and fity million roubles; the total 
number of text-books published in the last five 
pre-war years amounts to 440 million copies. 

Notwithstanding the war, the Soviet 
Government is continually improving the 
material conditions of the teachers. A consi- 
derable increase in salary has been given to 
school teachers, pedagogues in children’s homes, 
teachers in universities and institutes, and the 
museum workers. In many cities special dining 
rooms have been opened for workers in the 
field "of education, while the scientific research 
workers receive special supplementary food 
rations. 


In the years of the war, when the country 
is struggling to expedite the final defeat of the 
Hitlerites, public education in the U.SS.R. 
is continuing its uninterrupted development and 
approaching solution of the task of general 
compulsory education. 

Work of lecturing has attained a wide 
development in Russia. In 1942 there were over 
five hundred scientific workers and specialists 
m various fields engaged in such activity. 

According to rough calculations, over 25 
thousand lectures were held in 1942, and over 
35 thousand in 1943. The Sunday universities, 
organized in large cities of the country in war- 
time, are attended by tens of thousands of 
people. 

The schools have greatly helped the collec- 
tive-farms in the years of the war. In the 
summer of 1943 about four million pupils and 
teachers worked in collective- farm fields. The 
school children collected hundreds of thousands 
of tons of scrnpmetal and medicinal herbs. 
Many uppergrade pupils of the Soviet Union arc 
partaking in political and educational work 
among the population. 


THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


With still one month left of summer, the Russian 
campaign is now rapidly mounting to a climax 
The German defence-line has now become un- 
stable all the way from the Baltic zone down 
to the foothills of the Carpathians near the 
Polish-Czcclioslovakian border. The Baltic 
corridor has been further constricted in Latvia 
and Estonia by the forward thrust of the Soviets’ 
forces west of Dvinsk, in the course of which 
Schaulen has been captured. The evacuation 
of Ivovno which has followed this thrust, now 
brings East Prussia within the orbit of the 
Russian campaign. South of this zone the Soviets’ 
forces arc now advancing along a line that will 
gradually tend to form a bulge, outflanking the 
defences of East Prussia, as it progresses beyond 
Bialystok towards the north-west of Warsaw. 
Further south the Russian forces arc now fast 
approaching the foothills of the Carpathians 
where the German line will have natural 
harriers to reinforce their defence organization. 
Whether these will compensate for the loss of 


the great fortress cities of Przcmysl and Lvov 
is yet to be seen. 

The Russian campaign that started with 
an “ all-out ” character has not only kept up 
its intensity but has enlarged its Ecopc and en- 
hanced its tempo very fast. At no time during 
last year’s Russian campaigns did the Soviets’ 
forces move over such great zones of enemy 
defence in such mass anil with such speed. 
The continuous evacuation of great defence 
centres bj' the Germans indicate that the 
defenders are not in a position to organise 
large-scale “ hedge-hog ” defences without 
incurring the serious risk of being outflanked 
and cut off by the great waves of mechanized 
and armoured forces of the Soviets, surging 
forward on widely extended fronts with imtnen-c 
momentum. These movements have so far been 
of such a character that the defender-, have 
been denied any chance for stabilization at set 
points, the Soviets’ advance having the tendency 
to bye-pass such concentration points and to 
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SsStt iSssSassSf^s ss - t0 r h ctthoA1M r* oa ^ b «‘ 

thrusting forward on the flanks. All this means aims ir^the «S mCa “ S th ° 6Um ' to,al of Mm 
tbnt not only are the Germans outnumbered hv Tn a c * t* ' 

far within these battle-zones but in addition the decisive Di J™ P ^- t d « vel °P“S 
advancing Russian forces are cmnlovimr im- i oncasnea isslonlj diminishing down m- 
mense concentrations of fast-moving P mechanized of theCnnlfnS^L-'t- r f! e Chinese defenders 

mdliJsed SSS? “ imi f ba BS tough as ever and the pace oTthe Japanese 
on nTale ti.n* n P „? P f,r^ d . 1 * ^ 'f sup P° rt > advance has been slowed down considerably. 

RuslTiamratafofwS^nd^f Bt °‘ th ° But th ° position of China »-■«“ and m 
R ussian cnmpaiens of 1042, and 1843. such the intensification of the American offensive 

nvmJwf v ° \\ the ®° uet8 campaign is fast in the Pacific is very welcome. The Allies have 
ffli S HliswSSr 1S evldent ' ‘df 1 yet a very long way to go in Asia, however, and 
the Russian. High Command is now rapidly therefore over-optimism may well be a source of 
throwing into the battle the maximum force danger. Japan’s attempt at the staying of a 
that can be mobilized, in an effort to obtain major diversion in the Manipur and Naga Hills 
a decision before the autumn is over and winter area is petering out now, no doubt, but what she 
clamps down restrictions on mechanized move- did manage to do in that area should dispel all 
ments. Up till ‘now the Germans have not been ideas that Japan is now gone into a rapid 
ablo to fight this forward movement to a decline, and that one good push is all that is 
standstill in any sector between the Baltic and needed to overthrow Nippon for well and 
Southern Polish battle-zones. But, on the other good. 

hand, the German defence has been able so far Latterly it has been the practice to lay 
to maintain a continuous and organised front emphasis on the Japanese losses in men and 
against the Russian advance, filling breaches material and on the inability of Japan to make 
and keeping contact by means of orderly retreats, good her losses. There is no doubt some justi- 
They have so far " traded space for time.” But liable grounds for such assumptions and the 
soon that space will be very near the homo-land fall of the Tojo Cabinet goes a long way to 
and the shortening of the line would soon cease strengthen the hands of optimists. But too little 
to make up for the heavy losses incurred in this is being said about the other side of the picture, 
ceaseless battering that is being delivered with TUiat is the condition of China and what arc 
increasing force by the Soviets. There is talk the conditions prevailing in India ? l|c cannot 
about' the “East-wall” defences and there are help thinking that the reason behind all this 
the Carpathians. It remains to be seen whether flood-lighting of Japanese losses and defeats 
thev can help the Germans to stem the flood- rests, at least in part, on an attempt to persuade 
tide of the Russian campaign ‘which will reach the peoples of the United Nations that the 
it* neak within a very few weeks from now. failures and shortcomings of the Democracies m 
Compared to the Russian advance the Battle Asiatic areas would not materially affect the 
for France is going very slowly indeed, but very course of the war against. Japan \\c may be 
recently there have been signs of ft major assault wrong but we cannot forget the shocks we 
developing in that area as well. It is tee early received at the news of the .Japanese thrusts ... 

.. .Tta mn the extent of the effort but the the Arnkans, the Manipur and ixaga Hills areas, 
inerts tend to indicate that the battle and later on in China, after being fed for the 
or pos»ion? 3 oltabfog <o a new intensity. It is whole of -1DU and the early part of WU with 
lor poBluons is , . terminated as {nets and figures showing how Japan was going 

"* t iwo-lhirds ovcr and the peak downgrade at an increasing speed. The fact 
oMhc Russian elTort not very far olT. There is remains that India and China had ample re- 
0f ili rS the Invasion of France has al- sources in men, material and basic industrial 
no doubt tnac thc Russian effort as resources for the destruction of Japanese aggres- 

ready K ? t [ lc Soviets would have sion in Asia, if only there had been cJbnrnt 

it js harmy “ V oUt ,’ attempt at smashing organisation mid augmentation along truly 
plunged into tni . of G crnlan y, had they democratic linos. And in this complex orgam- 
up Jhe Eastern o } portion of thc sation of modem total warfare failure m one 

not been surc-tnat pinned down in the sphere means greatly enhanced costs elsewhere. 

German reserves woum 
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LETTERS OF RT. HON. V. S. SRINIVASA 
SASTRI, P.C., C.H., LL.D., DJ4TT : Edited by T. 
N. Jagadisan . Published by Rockouse & Sons, Ltd., 
Madras, 1944- Pp. 892- Rs. 6. 

The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastii has 
been a public man of varied career and outstanding 
importance. From the head-master of a high school 
in Triplicane to the leadership of an important political 
organisation, with the status of a political ambassador 
to other continents, a statesman trying in his own 
way to steer India’s course to independence, the con- 
fidante of Indian pnnees, Viceroys and Gandhi, * 
brilliant speaker, & stickler for correct English, a 
loving husband and father, a warm-hearted friend, his 
has been a life eventful and with many facets. 

The letters of public men have an abiding interest 
in that they often help us to interpret events of public 
importance in a new light, bv affording to us inside 
glimpses and lighting up hidden nooks and corners 
These letters of Sastnji describe and comment. They 
present a sample of his activities and at the same time 
make out a picture of the time*. 

Three groups of letters rivet attention, those to 
Gohhalix to whom he felt drawn almost by a parental 
tie, to Gandhiji whom he loves and respects m spite 
of fundamental differences in political aim and 
technique, to hi3 daughter, friends and other relations. 
In the letters to Gokhale we have evidence of the 
writer’s affection and respect /or the senior statesman; 
incidentally there is an account of the political acti^ 
vity in East Bengal in the Swadeshi days when Sastriji 
visited the country; it makes interesting reading across 
the interval of time. The letters to Gandhiji (whore 
letters are al«o included in the volume, carefully 
edited by Mahadev Desai) reveal affection, humour 
and understanding on both sides _ Sastriji’s estimate of 
Gandhiji will bear scrutiny and it will be enjoyed in 
the reading and cause occasional amusement. Thore 
to his daughter are a father’s intimate, personal talk, 
the record of his impressions of the world at large, 
England, New Zealand, etc., as also his reactions *° 
the homage of the world which he has so richly de- 
served. But whv did the father and the daughter— 
specially such a father— write to each other in English, 
nnd not in Tamil? The non-Tamilian reader is grate- 
ful, though, for the medium. 

There are many passages which have more than 
a passing interest for us to-dav. One will suffice; he 
wrote toJRamsay Macdonald in 1932, “To quench 
demonstration of discontent is neither to cure nor 
disable it permanently. In the second place, it 
brutalises both police and public, and is calculated to 
poison the conditions of life for many years. .... I am 
15-5 


not one of those who would deny to the Government 
extraordinary powers in extraordinary circumstances. 
But I cannot approve of a body like the Indian police 
being authorized to strike respectable people with 
lathtt in the streets as though they were cattle and 
dogs and their persons entitled to no respect. The use 
of physical violence in human, relations is heing con- 
fined within the narrowest possible limit?, and the 
sentiment of civilised society revolts against barbarous 
usage even of animals. The Government of a great 
and ancient people must, even, in the worst extremity, 
hold themselves precluded from certain modes of 
punishing their criminals, let alone political demons- 

The reading public will be thankful to the editor and 
publishers for this opportunity of sharing Sastriji ’0 


reminiscences. 


P. R. i 


STUDIES IN LATER MUGHAL HISTORY OF 
THE PANJAB, 1707-1793 : By Dr. Han Ram Gupta 
Ph.D., Minerva Bk. Shop, Lahore, 1944 ■ Pp- + 
one map. Rs. 10. 

This is a very important and interesting addition 
to the growing literature of the critical history of the 
Pctnjab. The volume does not consist of a number of 
detached essays merely united by being bound Within 
the same coi ere, but there is a string of organic con- 
nection running through it, and it gives a good and 
necessary conspectus of the Panjab land and people. 
In addition to a geographical survey of the province 
and a detailed tracing of the route from .Ramil to 
Delhi, we have a picturesque survey of the condi- 
tions in this province (which then included the 
Cis-Satlaj country) during the dissolution of the 
Mughal Empire and the consequent nse ot the 
Sikhs into political power m the land. Then comes 
much new information in the form of life-sketches 
of the makers of Panjab history, such as Adina Beg 
Khan, Mugblani Begam (the widow of Governor 
Mum-ul-mulkwho died in 1753), Ahmad Shah Duiraiu 
(d. 1772) and bis son Timur Shah (d. 1793). The 
administration of the Panjab under the DurTania of 
Kabul, after the province had been severed from the 
Delta Government and before the rise of bikh royalty 
is treated in detail aiid this chapter ba3 much to teach 
us. The critical bibliography of 20 pages will be very 
helpful to other workers in the field. _ 

-In short, it is a volume which serious students of 
Indian history will find indi‘ r pensable and the author, 
deserves our praise for the high quality of his research 
and his admirable method of presenting the results. 
The printing and get-up are a pleasing revelation of 
the great improvement made m book production in 
Lahore. 
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AOIIAIiMIISUN^av^M^^S*®^ 0 ^™® l, l !:'„ Atl f l '- c S >t cm , is ,tc El0I >' of AisIovtaeriKB 

Sm. n,lJ. CalctuU S? pi- S 11 ?? ,I " ,ln .* 1,0 Mutiny: the „Mnrl5 

; ^ ^cis^ d c u o^a.rt 3 * 

n /> Y J 1 ,- K I,,ret c°mes the text m the old A , m £ nca . has been "‘dragged'' into the war in defence 
J mian-Amm language ns transcribed from the cuoci- ? f Bntain - and observes : “Tuicc within this genera- 
lom alphabet to the Roman according to the system two > romng neutrality it fog gravitated into die 
Known to European scholars ns normalisation; this is support of a beleaguered Britain from motives strictly 
followed by a word for word translation into what is Am 4 e L ncan and in defence of the Atlantic System, la 
popularly called ^odic (rather post-Vodic) Sanskrit, cas0 did its Government have any option if it 

nti English translation and philological notes (embrac- w«hed to prescric the true security afforded by its 
ing comments on grammar). From this the importance occa £j- 

of the volume to students of Indo-Arynn comparative . Ti,c author’s analysis of Anglo-American rclstions 
philology will be at once understood. The advanced during the last 150 years is extremely illuminating, 
student will be further helped by Dr. Sen’s Old Persian and P rovcs once more that the foreign policy of a 
Glossary (50 pages) and Outline of Old Persian country js fundamentally simple because it is always 
Grammar 130 pages) at the end. governed by national interest. This book Is interpre- 

Tftis is the first attempt on an exhaustive ecale in ta J n ? historical writing at its best and provides 
this branch, of Oriental study by a Sanskritist, and admirable insight into the labyrinths of Eur-American 
though the translation from old Persian into Vcdic diplomacy dunng the last two centuries, with parti- 
Sanskrit must often be a tour de force, Dr. Sen de- c J tl3r . r ? fcrcncc t0 .. na ™‘ polity But some of lus 
serves high prais© for his courage, persistence and conclusions regarding the_ functioning of the New 
accuracy. Details of his work will no doubt be criticised °.. er ;- AJ . ] , lcd v,c . !o O’ and survival of the 

by specialists working in the same field and such "Si" ’ r 4lL P ™, vo -h„ Pcepf,cal Wpnoum m 

H’' lel 5" 7"”°' ofim rtTt the MfcrcLT to ChinPTtot ,Sd be 

f B ' vJL ™i,hn. , i of flnd ® { rcngth”, and to the Soviet Union which should 

extant \ cdic jt ocabubrj is be “encouraged and tutored by the Powers committed 

his translations from Old Peraan must from the t0 poJttl - ca j j^erty and progress by evolution." This 
nature of things be conjccturnljorm otfwrww*. if provides an interesting sidelight to the Atlantic 
the rules of grammar were strictly followed m ow charter 

usage the Sanskrit equivalents of Persian words * MAsixmuxoaAX Mocwz 

coined by him' would have been found in our old 

Sf.Snra 3 or C couTc y know SfhnmS'do no^ow SOME EMINENT BEIIAR CONTEMPORA- 
w itliln the iron bounds of logic and grammar and that KjESj 

?r CI7 1 ^ f?liagC ’'ra lifnct 5 fro m^d io^bS b thif eaJnoV University and Editor of the “Htnduslhan Rcvicia‘\ 
idiosyncrasy as -distinct i^^ntTchohrsh S He has Himalaya Publications, Patm. Pp. r+xrsnn + 2lS. 
be n disparagement of Dr. Sens scholarship, lie tv ^ g , rtiA a f orcxcar d by Ll-Col Dr. Amamath Jha, 
presented a very sound b.ns s for farther k, tor ^ x [[ um ; mUn g introduction by the author himself— 
possible improvement of details and not tor scrapping ^ ^ s/ory 0 j the constitution of Bihar into a 

sb&rs? “* “ ° mniiz - ^ 

he thanks Professor Ivshetresh C. Clntterji of the 

Allahabad University for lending him his cony oi «nri s is a collection of pen-portraits of men hal- 
Jlcrefield’s AH-pcrsiichc-Jnschriftcn (in 1JM0). All tne Jowcd in tJjc history of modem Bihar, written in » 
inscriptions brought to light by Herafield ore prmtea charming 8 t y l e by one who him'clf is one of the 
at the end of the volume, whereas m point of chrono- ma £ ers 0 f modem Bihar. Dr. Sinha’s biases and 
loirv they should have come first. Arc we con ; sentiments are well known; but his outspokenness, as 
elude from this that the Calcutta University did not ^ as hig oppn , c i a t,on of other people's merit are to 
care to buy Herrfield’s monumental work as be admired. .. . 

issued, or to make it available to its teacher of Axestan Mj nU s the jacket, everything of this book is ex- 

H. B. cclient. c. Sxmaddab 


issued, 
studies? 

-mV ATLANTIC SYSTEM: By Forrest Davis. 

0r JJ?Amn* V™i« Ltd.. London. 1W. Pam »» 
Price IB shillings. . _ 

realities m wnge ^ {nto the American tradition, 
running deep and ^ ^ anr j America at sea for 
The co-oper.it ion oi worW and the preserva- 
the protection of the Atm economic interests 

(icm of it. r of “ “tlaotio Syrtom. Torre, 
i, the '“““fj, 0 ” °d in the rrritmir, of tho poft navsl 
Davis, who jo ste'l'ca nothing Ies« than _ an 


ivH who is striked in nothing Ies«i than an all vied with one another to introduce asquwKU 
heorist Mahan- AtjStic Charter. Tl.e history "possible the economic astern that England had cvol 
ii«torical brief tor u«. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLAND : 
Bu Dr. R. N. Dubcy, M.A., DJAtt. Published by Ex lab 
Mahal, Allahabad. Price Rs. 6. 

The book seeks to give the story' of the economic 
progress of England to the eve of the present war, 
tracing the development of British agriculture, inmwtO 
and commerce. As such, it has been a poor i nutation 
of Cunningham’s Grmclh of English Industry and Com- 
merce. It appears that the author’s mam objective » 
•to prove that only the English people, and nobpdv c>« 
in this world, has got any national character. Be d£ , 
clarcs : “ Germany’, France, U. S. A . Japan and Bus. 
all vied with one another to introduce as qmcWy w 
that En eland had cvol VW 



THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yogi 

HIGHLIT APPRECIATED BK HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

' « " r a KTl PBl RAJ JYOTISHI, jyotish-shiromani pandit ramesh 

"^*** , CHANDRA B H ATTACH ARY Y A. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. 

=?•■*« •&' T (LONDON) of International fame. President — World-Renowned All- ^ 

^ » ?f India Astrological & Astronomical Society. 

He is the only Astrologer in India who 18 highly appreciated | 
** ~'*A hy His Majesty the King Emperor George the Sixth for his won- ; 
*£* derful calculation and the Eighteen Eminent Ruling Chiefs of India j 
honoured him for his marvellous achievements in Astrology and I 
S«r# sLi V'-pX Tantrik ntes. 

Wfsm. 

C- f •• TM 


{SSwiFviv./ It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 

^ * cholar, his wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious infln- 

ence of evil stars, his power to bring success in complicated law- 
W'g, t. w ft 7 „ , O suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, piles, 
?Vv^ * %, - „ |{, ! ; “ s 5 - Diabetes, Seminal diseases. Insanity. Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 

. A - J J ., 5 kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 

*"* *■ f* ' 'S’* Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Manv Ruling Chiefs of India. High. Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities 
of the world (of England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, etc.) have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh s*v* t— “I have been astonished at the superhuman power of 
Panditji He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheha of Tripura State saya : — 
“I atn feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantnk work and excellent efficacy of his Kavachaa. He is mo 
doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukberji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and tAlent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the onlv possible outcome of a great father to a like pod.’’.- .T he Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Mamnatba Nath Roy Choudhury. Kt., aaya s— On 
Peeing my son, his prophecy about mv future is true to words. He is really & great Astrologer with extra- 
ordinary power.” The Hon'ble Mr. B. K. Roy, Advocate General of Orissa, Bays ! — “At a glance on me, 
he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted marvellously about the marriage of my daughter 
and certain mishap of my son which came true to the word. He is really a great personage with 
super-natural power." The Hon’ble Minister Govt, of Bengal Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot says : — “The 
wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions have struck me with 
greatest astonishment. Really he is unique in bis line.” Hon'ble Sreejukta Sarnia Devi, Congress Leader 
aod Member of The Orissa Assembly, says : — “He fold some past incidents of my life correctly. I have 
never come across such an wonderful and learned Astrologer in ray life.” The Hon’ble Rai Sabeh 
Surjyamani Das, -Judge of Keonjbar State High Court, says : — “Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son. I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi.” 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns Immen»e 
wealth with little straggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Re. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-11. 

BAQALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Prieo Rs. 9-2. Special and capable of giving imme- 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). 

BASHIKARAN ( MOHINl ) KAVACHA.— It brings the desired persons under absolute control or 
subjection Rs. 11-8. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

( Tht biggest, most reliable and oldest Astrological Society in India and the far East ). 

Head Office:— 1(6 (M.R.), Grey Street, “Rasanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta, 
phone : B- B. 3635. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. .... Phone : Cal. 5742. 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Haynes Park, London. 
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wherc h iu a ?om?Mf e *!? “^country in the world sthana, nularmthana ^anT aJwSSiASjJ^fejSw^SS’ 
no ?®*l t% public opinion m so i!n- section he saves the intemrpt.'iKon ' F nt ^ r cac ^ 


« i i’ i^i r public opinion « so dn» section he gives the interpretation of Jrtztf C r 

;^th rC *i f S England. In other countries vested hymns so that we have a vivid m'ctur.? ? u ? ber , of 

inteitvds try to corrupt public opinion h v hr ih™ nr on *h„ u«{* it JT.L * iT 1 :.. ?‘v?, r e of Ayurveda 


in timidaf ion ' n f ° eorru t S t public opinion by bribes or on the basis of the hymM 'of\kr Atlwaveda \ s 

iSf oni! , ' or f « tic. other. In &riud fiiicU clamplcs of his interpretations reterenco b, 


The 1 ‘Sgffifc f 7X‘ F r f ally «*“*?• !» STSr tvo* SSSJjraKTa r„ ~a 0 r ' 

'111° r 4 *#^ 8 * u the Irnclishman lies m his character, the book under review). Dasi and SvT P ’ * °* 


'llie result is that the English economic system that names of herbs while IvMikJs a^oveiw 0 JIc 
5. “y nt . ri 5 s ? [ % '“ >rU Mvlbpl is a place covered mtk rmnja j,, 


differ 3 Aom the onBinal m csscntial_fcnturcs.” TLcn first too eia'uHtSriaSTmlilSr'm^^, g 8! 
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fc’. e! l ?r“ C /“ t, + ,ies t , in 4 t i c E fShsh character. It is two explanation of the remaining two word? « 0 f msnv 
that Urn factor that brought this character into play more throughout the work. Reference fo 2:3; 

was the developing nomraorefi. Rut tho mlipp niitmic ia » — i seldom maae 


w-as the developing commerce. But the other nations to traditional meanings and there is aL**S2?r?“S 
of Iiuropo, the Dutch, the French, the Spaniards or the words for which new senses arc suggested r n b™ib nf 


vi ±jurvj>e, inci/uiCB, me l’rencri, tne Spaniards or the words for which new senses arc suggested r n ««&* 

1 Portuguese had also similar opportunities of developing these defects, the book reflects the'mgennffi “JS fi,!,. 
commerce. None but the English succeeded.” pence of the learned writer and may be OnmmcnHM to 

The author deserves congratulation for his daring the notice of specialists in Veda and AxniVvetk fnr 
statement that the keynote for the development of thorough study and proper evaluation. 
capitalism was character which only the English, and r». T 

nobody else, had. Here he has treaded on grounds not ^ iimaiwban 

his own. The main reasons for the development of HINDI 

English commerce were, amongst others, the crushing ™itat> rttuiat-.h . n , 

of the Spanish and Dutch Navies, the acquisition of p ,rY;r5 4.^4? ; , S K> ^ ar ^ r . s \t car Prasad 

vast colonial empires, adoption of a policy of protection \° r X W1, / abashed by 1 ustak Bhandar, ’jaheriasarai and 
whenever it ni needed for the development of in of 1 alm - ‘ "" “*• <■ 

her industries and the exploitation of Africa and Asia, Bihar can vie in the glory of her past wjjjj aDy 0 tker 
backed whenever necessary by force. With the growth part of ancient India. Her contribution to tho new era 
of TJ. S. A., Germany and Japan as great rival industrial of renaissance and national awakening in biodem India 


which at any rate, did not evoke much respect for have made valuable contributions, in t]iei r own way, 
English character. Industrialisation of England was m different fields of life and activities of tj ie j’roi ince. 
prompted by the acute need for her livelihood and she The publication can well serve the jnhpose of a 
was clever enough to develop her trade and industry handy reference-book, 
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was clever enough to develop ----- . 

through diplomacy and force. Character might have 
some relation with this development, but it was fC j;tainlv 
not the keynote. Her rivals were not altogether devoid 

of iU D. Busman 


ITTVAJANODVAMAhrCf: By A*.. \\ Kama* 
krishna, Advocate, Anantpur. Pp. 32. Pace annas two. 


rrj cT7TT?nA GANDHI : By Miss Dhan Chandra. ‘’Youth Movement". The author, who is Of Commu- 
—Frcr India Publications, The Naff, uviore. fhges M mVtic ibmmg; *mor to i ff* <r « gn Mp of 

annas twelve ' youth ' vor . ! S , . ; 


innas IWjUvf. ' Kmt ns such his comparative study of them bean the 
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ICABAUAJI SMAllAK ANK: Edited b v ft, c. 


jancunuu ' Defoi and Mis i Jcr Kabnraii Published by the Strcc- 

Utt ^!e n boS is ?wScndS & the young and it is bod ha ^ Ahmciabad. Thick Cardboard. 
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Strcebudh, a monthly joimnl stirted ei^hty-fcvcn 
veara ago, by (he late Mr. JC. N. Kabaraji n nd after 
his death continued by Ins ton’s tnfe, the j a [ C Mre. 
CIKITSASASTILA: By I'uJahbai Jehangir Kabraji, has been cons^tently rfe- 
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FREUD’S THEORY OF RELIGION 

By Pbofessob PARESNATH BHATTACHARYYA, ma. 


Freud is generally recognised as the founder of 
psychoanalysis merely. But the far-reaching 
consequences deduced by Freud from psycho- 
analysis are hardly recognized. Psychoanalysis 
can no longer be narrowed down to one of the 
branches of applied psychology. In the vindi- 
cation of its claims it has gradually evolved an 
enormous structure of theoretical psychology. 
No present treatise on psychology can afford to 
ignore the contributions of psychoanalysis to the 
solution of many a vexed problem of mental 
life. The matter has been admirably discussed 
in a symposium opened by Dr. S. C. Mitra and 
participated by many eminent psychologists 
(Contributions of Abnormal Psychology to 
Normal Psychology. 

The later phases of the development of 
Freud’s psychoanalytical theory synchronise 
with an increasingly extensive application of 
psychoanalysis to cultural subjects. He applied 
the method of psychoanalysis in the interpreta- 
tion of art and literature, folklore, myths, 
legends and fairy-tales. He did not exclude 
sociology, ethics, religion and even philosophy 
fretn the domain of psychoanalysis. All these 
cultural manifestations arc attributed to the 
same mechanism of the human mind as under- 
lies the varied forms of mental disorders. Freud 
says, “ In one way the neuroses show a striking 
and far-reaching correspondence with the greht 
social productions of art, religion and philosophy, 
vhile again they seem like distortions of them-” 
(Totem and Taboo). All arise from the same 
intrapsychical conflict of opposite desires leading 
to repression which forms the basis of the un- 
conscious — -the storehouse of man’s phylogenetic 
and ontogenetic past. There goes on a ceaseless 
conflict between the repressing and the repressed 
forces making it impossible for the unconscious 
to burst upon the conscious except in an indirect 
and disguised manner. The distortion of the 
unconscious desire sometimes" goes to the extent 
of making it unrecognisable and its intrinsic 
nature can be laid bare only through psycho- 
analysis. The motivation behind the process 
of distortion is to escape the censure of the 
conscious, to facilitate the indirect fulfilment of 
a wish which cannot be directly satisfied. 


* A word of caution should be interposed. Fretid 
is concerned with the psychological aspect of re'ision — 
With the determination of the psjchic mechanism 
behind religions manifestations. The question as to 
whether religion represents any truth or not in any 
metaphysical sense, is outside Freud's province. 

10 — 0 


The devices adopted for this motive are 
sublitaation, replacement and reaction : 

‘Sublimation is the diversion of the trends of a 
complex into useful, social, moral and ethical direc- 
tions. The maternal complex may be diverted into 
attendance at a creche, interest in societies for infant 
welfare, or taking up the nursing or teaching profes- 
sion." (Stoddart : Mind and * ts Disorders ) 

Replacement differs from sublimation in 
that it does not Eubserve, like the latter, any 
useful function. For example, repressed mater- 
nal instinct may be displaced in an interest in 
dolls. Reaction formations are those devices in 
which the conscious activities are the very con- 
trary of the unconscious desires. For example, 
persons who have repressed a desire to steal may 
be scrupulously honest. 

In normal hie the repressed desires or com- 
plexes are kept down by the conscious and are 
expressed through the abovementioned mecha- 
nisms. Should a complex fail to express itself 
in any of the above ways, it manifests itself as 
a neurotic or psychotic symptom, such as (1) 
somatic manifestation in the form of motor and 
sensory disturbance, i.e., Conversion Hysteria, 
(2) transference of the affect belonging to the 
complex to some related but less repugnant ' 
conscious idea, i.e., substitution as in Compulsion 
Neurosis and (3) the ascription of the complex 
unacknowledged by the patient to other people, 
or projection as in Paranoia (Stoddart : Mind 
and its Disorders). Ethics, religion, art and 
philosophy are the manifestations of repressed 
complexes through one or other of these psychotic 
and neurotic symptoms. In Freud’s language, 
“We may cay that hysteria is a caricature of an 
artistic creation, a compulsion _ neurosis a caricature 
of religion and paranoiac delusion a caricature of a 
philosophic system." ( Totem and Taboo ) 

Freud did not develop any systematic 
doctrine of religion. He suggested a theory as 
early as 1912 in’ his Totem and Taboo. This 
fundamental position was adhered to and deve- 
loped in his subsequent writings, mainly in The 
Future of an Illusion, Civilization and its 
Discontents, Moses and Monotheism, and inci- 
dentally in many other works like The Psycho - 
; pathology of Everyday Life, The Ego and the 
Id, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoana- 
lysis, Leonardo Da Vinci and numerous papers 
on -psychoanalysis. An exhaustive survey of 
Freud’s attitude towards religion is too ambi- 
tious a programme for this paper. We shall . 
content ourselves with attempting here -a r 
general outline of Freud’s views on religion -i 
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and Monotheism, it appears that Freud might in different forms of language. For examulc 
~ In J^ t,on ’J'ork up a whole system the sense of' guilt found in its' unsophisticated 
of religious theory which could not be material- form in toteraism is theorized into the “ Doctrine 
ised for some reason or other. of Original Sin" in Christianity “The Z 

r mud traces the genesis of religion to man’s mentionable crime was replaced by the tenet 
ontogenetic ana phylogenetic past. It is asso- of the somewhat shadowy conception of Original 
emted with the Oedipus wish which constitutes Sin ” (Moses and Monotheism). But this sense 
the strongest among the repressed contents of of guilt may not be acknowledged, 
the Unconscious. The desire to kill the parent ‘‘The Jews do not admit tint they killed God. 
of the same sex and possess the parent of the whereas the Christiana do. Through this they hate 
opposite sex forms the most inveterate desire of ^ouWered a tragic guilt. They ha» e been made to 
man’s early childhood. "The beginning of ‘“ fr " ‘ y ,0 ' “• . 

religion, ethics, society and art meet in the ^o, nccord ing to Freud, men suffer the pangs 
Oedipus complex'” ( Totem and Taboot j. Freud for the s in of patricide committed 

seeks to establish tHe Oedipus complex by avail- their ancestors. For the expiation of this 
ing himself of the story of Oedipus as depicted cr . l f n ? me . I \ re Pl ac © * a tb© r ' by God or some 

by Sophocles and’ more effectively ns a bistort- re J l 6 1 p us . ia eal and address all their prayers and 
cally established fact by appropriating the ?° ,im * The parent who was hated 

Darwinian conception of the primal horde. A killed is now idolised, worshipped and 

T !tT 11 t^AnSe&?htTnlCdr 

quate°bas1s|for ioiemirm, Frid add, " One day °<« 

the expelled brothers joined forces, slc« and ate * nathing bul an <*„,,«) (Totem 

the father, and thus put an end to the father ^aboo). “ The situation created by the removal 
horde (lind). So, totcimsm, the first rcligio- 0 f t j, c father contained an element which brought 
social'institution of mankind, is based upon the n j )oufci nn extraordinary increase of longing for 
gratification of the repressed Oedipus vi.li. Inc ( j )e father. So the deification of the murdered 
son’s wish for father-identification could be / n tj ier j s an expiation ” (ibid). Freud’s view of 
satisfied only by murder^ and the subsequent Q 0 j ftg f ft thcr-substitutc can be substantia- 
assimilation of the father’s being with that oi ^ quotations from his otlicr writings too 
the son through cannibalism. The " an “ ot tj, c “derivation of a need for religion. . .from 

brothers, Freud continues, not only hateu their ^ j on ging for a father seems to me 

father, but loved and admired him too. *.o j ncon { r ovcrtiblo.” (Civilisation and its Discon- 
"after they had satisfied their hate by ms In The Future of an Illusion also Freud 

removal ,and carried out their wish for ldcnti- rcffar d s the “primal father” ns the prototype 
fiention with him the suppressed tender impulses « Ji cn ’ a helplessness remains and with 

had to assert themselves ” (total . the coninci ^ ie j r fnthcr-longing and the Gods" (The 
between love and hate constitutes the amm- p u i urc of an Illusion). “Longing for a father 

valence of ad Oedipus desires and this contft j ns the germ of all religious ” (The Ego 

ambivalence, according to Freud, lies ^at tnc om j (be /^). The spirit expressed in Totem and 
root of important cultural formations. me Taboo> Thc Ego and the /rf nnc j Moses and 
brothers tabooed the murder of that ^ miner- Monotheism differs from that maintained in The 
■substitute and denied themselves tnc liberated p uturc 0 j on illusion and CtViiwofi'on and *t* 
women. “Thus they created the two fundamental j); SCO Titents in that thc emphasis of the former 
taboos of "totemism,” viz., patricide and incest. n the f a thcr complex is transferred in the 
The antagonism of the ambivalent components j attcr [ 0 feeling of helplessness. He fays', 
nf the Oedipus complex, Viz., love and hate, give “The connecting link bf tween the fatlwr cotijP 
ri«e to the sense of guilt. * ToHjn religion ft nd min’s helplcwiess is n«i difficult to find < 
issued from the sense of guilt of the sons as an Future of an Illusion ) 
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So the “ derivation of the need for religion 
from the child’s feeling of helplessness ” (Civili- 
zation and its Discontents) becomes well- 
grounded and o short step is needed to arrive 
at the conclusion : 

“The whole thing is so patently infantile, so in- 
congruous v?ith_ reality, that to one whose attitude to 
humanity is friendly it is painful to think that the 
great majority of mortals will never be able to rise 
above this view of life.’’ Ubid) 

So religion is a regression to childhood — the 
abnormal manifestation of the repressed long- 
forgotten and unconscious Oedipus wish. Of 
course, the Oedipus wish need not' pertain ex- 
clusively to the individual but also to his racial 
inheritance. This infantile regression accounts 
for the characteristic attitude of religion com- 
prising the feelings of admiration, awe and 
gratitude. 

“The first effect of the reunion with what men hid 
long missed and > earned for was overwhelming. There 
was admiration, awe and gratitude." (Moses and 
Monotheism) 

Freud continues : 

“Infantile feelings are more intense and inexhaus- 
tibly deep than are those of adults; only religious 
esetasy can bring back that intensity. Thus a trans- 
port of devotion to God is the first response to the 
return of the Gleat Father." (/bid) 

This is how Freud reduces religion to an 
infantile attitude and man’s relation to God to 
the child-father relationship in every detail. 
But, why this regression ? This return to child- 
hood ? Freud says that life is too hard to bear 
and we cannot do without palliative remedies 
Man suffers defeat at the ruthless hands of 
reality. So he retreats and takes shelter in some 
fortress of his childhood left behind in the on- 
ward march of life. The buffets and misfortunes 
of the present drive him. back to the past of his 
forgotten childhood which he has not been able 
to outgrow on account of fixation. This fixated 
past serves as a substitute gratification of the 
ungratified desire due to the impact of reality. 
Religion, thus, becomes the resource of the 
coward, the misfit in life who has admitted 
defeat. It is a res peurilis, a childish affair due 
to the stunning of growth caused by the failure 
to attaijf maturity. Freud says : 

“Even the grown man is just as helpless and un- 
protected as he was in childhood and in relation to 
the external world he is still a child. Even _ now, 
therefore, he cannot give up the protection which he 
has enjoyed as a child." (New Introductory Lectures 
°n Psychoanalyse) 

But why this return to the father-child 
relationship ? Does not the religious man know 
that his father is as weak as himself ? Does he 


not know that the protection sought from the 
father cannot be given by him u ho himself seeks 
protection ? Freud, in anticipation of this 
possible objection, says, “ Though his real father 
might be weak, the over-rated father image of 
his childhood is exalted into a Deity” (ibid). 

Religion is an illusion just because it is a 
regression to childhood. The religious ideas are 
“ fulfilments of the oldest, strongest and the most 
insistent wishes of mankind; the secret of their 
strength is the strength of these wishes ” 

( Future of an Illusion). The estimation of the 
value of religion as a truth is not Freud’s en- 
quiry. Psychologically considered religion is an 
illusion — that is enough for his purpose. It is 
a mockery, an illusion as deceptive as will-’o- 
the-wisp — -it defeats itself. 

“Religion is an attempt to get control over the 
sensory world, in which we are placed, by m?an3 of 
the wish world, which we have developed inside l» 
as a result of biological and psychologies necessities. t 
But it cannot achieve its end. Its doctrines' cArry with 
them the stamp of the times in which they originate, 
the ignorant childhood days of the human race. Its 
consolations deserve no trust,” (New Inlrdouctory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis) 

Religion is comparable to compulsion 
neurosis and its accompanying projection. 

“As & matter of fact, I believe that a large por- 
tion of the psychological conception of the world 
which reaches far into the most modem religions is 
nothing but psychology projected into the outer- 
world." (Psychopathology of Everyday Life) 

It is obvious that Freud does not distin- 
guish religion from superstition and magic. 

“To it, as to magic”, says Dalbiez, "he applies 
the projection interpretation”. (Dalbiez: Psychoana- 
lytical Method and the Doctrine of Freud, \'ol. I) 

It follows that Freud understands religious 
phenomena “ only on the model of the neurotic 
symptoms of the individual, as a return of long- 
forgotten important happenings in the primeval 
history of the human family. They owe their 
obsessive character to that very origin and 
therefore derive their effect on mankind from 
the historical truth they contain ” (Moses and 
Monotheism). Again, the neurotic form of 
religion is exposed in the most extreme manner 
in the following : 

‘ It is said, teat each one of U3 behaves in some 
respect like the paranoiac substituting a wish fulfil- 
ment for some aspect of the world which is unbear- 
able to him and carrying this delusion through into 
reality. The religion of humanity must be classified 
as a mass delusion.” (Civilization and its Discontents) 

Religion is a device adopted for the achieve- 
ment of happiness. It is a defence mechanism 
for guarding ourselves against pain. When 
happiness cannot be achieved for the frustra- 
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tions and privations imposed by reality the he)n . 

of God is implored and when we have to force? IT” 1 '! 1 '. *» the Oedipus wish 

the narns rosiilfintr > 10 Ior °. determining /actor of rehtrinn. Th<» 


the pains resulting therefrom, GodtaomraThe dctc ™“> in 6 factor' of rciiBion™n)e attitude to- 
solace and consolation of our tioublcd mind? " ,a f d s Go d j» a substitute for the repressed ntti. 


Rut this dependence upon God turns out fruitless ^“towards tbc I L 0re , nt fh E0 thot °" C ’ E rcli S ious 
"In mottim! »r.,. s_ , . V ' Mtitudc can be predicted from an analysis at the 


"It* method ran^. in *1 V 77/ aiuluae can De predicted from an analysis ot the 

Mil promutotins a vice of the foal' Vo?!'!' that' is attitude. The feeling Of the sublime 

distorted like a delusion and both of these imply a or ‘ . Vfls y °J Freud describes as the 

preliminary intimidating influence upon intelligence. 1 oceanic ’ feeling of tlie religious uian can be 

At 6UCII n cost l»V fhn fnrr>ililo 1 ,1. _ r ,. 


\ *1 v Vi :‘“b *"**“ v *“-“ uywu JUlVlllgBUCe. ftuiu 6 in mu iciftliuus 

infoln v 11 c °st by the forcible imposition of mental fully explained as the feeling of on ene-s with 


neurosw." (/bid) 


tion between the lover and the loved and pro- 

But religion cannot keep her promise of S’ 6 °i°T,u S 0r , v 3f 

achieving happiness. Unconditional submission ?)° re ° God is the father-substitute is 

JS® SSSSS S7^«iS ? 

growth by the imposition of mental infantilism ' The chief lesson inculcated by psj-ehoana- 


for consolation. But this consolation even it 


lysis is “ education to reality.” Man is retarded 


cannot give What do we gain by this sacnficc ? & hc re]ics on religious delusions. ' He must 
-—simply nothing except unmitigated fetrogres- bc cnllghtcncd and conVince d that the objects of 

sion. I rcud concludes, and if man is willing religion are projections of his own mind and not 

to come to this, he could probably have arrived rca hti C s. The antidote against his delusion is 

here by a shorter road (wo) . science, for “ Science is no illusion,” whereas 

The view that religion is a mass delusion, rc {j g j on j s nescience, an illusion, The psycho- 
a universal neurosis of humanity is also expressed analyst tokes upon himself the task of 
in the Future of an Illusion. Thus religion rc-educating humanity by disillusionising them, 
would bc the universal obsessional neurosis of jfc must undo the misdeeds done throughout the 
humanity.” In explaining the emergence of the generations. Freud makes these intciTogativo 
conception of one Great God, Freud says : and p ers uasive appeals : 

. f itTfa SioS; *'Vhy should not man be able to da without the 

believed. As Shini from the imt consolation of the religious illusion f Is it Hot the 

m so far as it brings to light somethiDg l o P destiny of childhood to be overcome? Man cannot 

it must be called a truth. (Moses and Monouiasmt a chlld for cvcr; he must venture at last into 

> -phis view- is worked out by drawing the the hostile world. This may be called ‘education to 
close parallels in the development of the neurosis reality*." (The Future of an Illusion) 
and the evolution of the Jewish doctrine of Freud suggests a revision of the whole sys- 


Monothcism. Freud finds in the c Y a ‘ atiana f^ tem of education which is mainly based upon 
of the Jewish religion an analogy to tic ^ retardation of sexsua) development and the 


process of uic •«*“*» — . - - ~/ 1 \ linth Uic rcinratniun ui »ea»umi uG>LJUi<juuiv ujju mv- 

ccncsis of neurosis m two points, viz., ui o \ , application of religious influence. But 

ft. ^ nf Tiriirnsis and religion go back to p rnW ii, 


the genesis of neurosis and religion go ® religious training stuns intellectual growth, 

very early impressions o cii _ 0 „ traumatic ” “When the child’s mm<l awaken', the doctrines of 

res CaS (Ttetap?c°sto^ wc°t£rtaU at » -M- » •*•*- ■— «*» 

° i ' ace and forgot later arc called traumata). But j 9 n0 t, a t all conducive to the 
rtjj n ) c0 reminds us that the three points, viz., strengthening of (lie mental function that so 
* » v hanocning within the first five years or j,nportant n sphere should bc closed to the child 3 
rrlii.o forcctting, the characteristic of sexuality m j nt j the menace of hell pains. The result 


i;f . t i,o forgetting, the characteristic oi sexuamj m . . . - _ , 

infi nrere^sivity belong closely togctlicr. In this j s the enfeebling of mentality and incapacitating 




it from detecting the nbsurd contradictions 


formation of neurotic symptoms and the besetting religious doctrines. Freud’s final 


conclusion is : 


The consequence «Jj[ch oridn * ‘ So Jor, S ** 3 man’s early yuan are influenced bj 


tnc SnHnn of religious phenomena. 
n “ n SfcoS7f.ivo wl, id,. follows f, 

SS«n 0 o"sS.! ttan the ncu- 
rotic ^nd psychotic.-v symptoms. Repressed 'really B ay what he is actually like.” (Ibid) 
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Dr. Saclidmlananda Sinhn writes in The 
Hindustan Review: 

Tor over fifty years Surendranath’a supremacy as 
the mo<t eloquent Indian orator, in English, remained 
unchallenged. Though some other athletes with more 
sinewy arms rudely wrested from him, towards the 
close of his life, the leadership in political assem- 
blages, and tried to belittle his remarkable ten ices to 
the country, posing as more skilful pilots, he held till 
the end of nis grejt career the proud position of being 
the foremost oratOT in the country. In the earlier days 
“clouds of incense roe about him from the prodigal 
superstition of innumerable admirers." His implacable 
energy, the heroic strength of ideas, a Spartan ecn e c 
of duty, the extraordinary compass of his mind, amaz- 
ing M\aeity, and variety of appropriate gesture, “the 
ribrating voice now rising to an organ peal of triumph, 
now sinking to a whisper of entreaty" swayed vast 
masses of bis fellow-countrymen, thrilling their ima- 
gination and holding jt spell-bound. 

It lias been said by a great authority that 
neither purple patches, nor epigrams, nor aphor- 
isms, nor overwrought rhetorical imageries, are 
the test of oratory. 

There must be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition of 
complicated facts, sustained and fiery declamations, 
impassioned apostrophes, the power to touch the emo- 
tions— making the hearers laugh and weep as occasion 
may demand— while there must also be rallying battle- 
cries and the thunderbolt of invective, and not merely 
meek-^pinted, dull, prosy sermons. Let me qume 
burendranath’s own remarks on the subject.— 'The 
qualifications of an orator are moral rather than in- 
tellectual. It is the emotions that inspire the noblest 
thoughts and invest them with their colour and their 
distinctive character. Let no one aspire to be an 
orator who does not love bis country, love her indeed 
with a true and soul-absorbing love. Country first, all 
other things next, is the creed of the orator. Unless he 
has been indoctrinated in it, baptized with the holy 
fire of the Jove of country, the highest intellectual gifts 
will not qualify him to be an orator. Aided by them, 
he may indeed be a fluent debater, an expert in the 
presentment of bis case, a fascinating speaker able to 
) please, amuse and even_ to instruct; but without the 
higher patriotic or religious emotions he will _ not 
possess the supreme power of moving men, inspiring 
them with lofty ideals and passion for the worship of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. The equipment 
of the orator is thus moral, and nothing will help ton 
so much as constant association with the master-minds 
of humanity, of those who have worked and suffered; 
who have taught and preached great things, who have 
lived dedicated lives — consecrated to the service of 
their country or their God." No one could have put it 
better. 


. There is a good deal of truth in the saying 
that an orator is born and not made. 

Nevertheless study and preparation go a long way, 
and Surendranath’s own record and the method pur- 
sued by him systematically, confirm the soundness of 
this view. 

There can be no doubt that atmost all Sureudra- 
nath’s grc.ite-t orations were set speeches — very care- 
fully prepared, written out word for word, committed 
to memory, and then faultlessly produced, making the 
audience marvel as much at his oratorical powers as 
Ins mnemonic feat. Even Gokhale — who never aspired 
to be an orator, but was content to be regarded as the 
most skilful debater of his time— had acquired mas- 
tery, and his great hold on the public mind, by adopt- 
ing the same method as Surendranath. 


* Negro Literature 

The Negro creative imagination 'has en- 
compassed all literary forms. V. M. Inamdar 
observes in The Aryan Path : 

" It is an interesting item of history that the first 
Negro poet should hav e been writing even when slaves 
were still being imported and that the second Negro 

C t should have been a lady. Jupiter Hammon, a 
g Island slave who published his poem in 1760, was 
the first Negro poet, and Phyllis Wheatley (1753-1784) 
the second Both were greatly influenced by the reli- 
gious movements of their time. Hammon died m 1S0G 
and twenty-nme yearn later appeared The Hope of 
Liberty by George Horton, who was the first slave 
poet openly to protest against his status and treatment. 
From 1S40 up to the Civil War anti-slavery propa- 
ganda was at its height and the Negro poeta used 
poetry more or less as a vehicle for propaganda. A 
number of poets sprang to fame, the prominent among 
whom are Daniel Payne, Charles L.- Reason, George B. 
Vashon, Elymas Payson Rogers, E. W. Harper, James 
Bell and James Whitfield. In their protest against 
slavery they wrote with genuine passion though in 1 
their anxiety to refute the accusation of intrinsic 
difference and inferiority they followed their American 
and English models rather too closely. Yet with scorn 
and denunciation they demanded democracy. 

Negro poetry’ of the Reconstruction Period 
and of the closing years of the last century 
shows interesting developments. 

The poet was confronted with the fake 
picture of his people presented by his white fellow 
poets, whose creations were toots or less analogues of 
the contemporary “stage Irishmen” of the English 
writers about Ireland and the -“Babas” of the Anglo- 
Indian literary tradition. In order to undo this literary 
mischief thd -Negro poets followed a twofold courire : 
>(1) They denied the stereotype by creating its anti- 
thesis and (2) they deepened the delineation of the 
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v- ^ i .! vric&ljy . Dunbar bad many imitator* 
hs5 fubllc ( Jjrotfft ngainstihe uajiiit treatment of°hi« 
p»ce gradually deepened into bitterness in poets «•>,„ 
foltmed. particularly after the 5&5i»!5d dt l 
enfranchisement anil the increasing violence the! 

»«* With during the first decades of thb een- 1 
luo'. w. E. n. DuBois. though not primarily a poc , 
expr^?es his burning hatred of racial injustice in such 
well-known pieces as "A Litany at Atlanta." j 

The Negro achievement in the field of the 
novel is not less remarkable. 1 

The (tame general features of motive and the eamcl 
variations of tone and tendency are observable here 
also. William Wells Brown's Clolcl published in 1853 
was the first Negro novel. It was franker than ttncfcl 
Tom’s Cabin on (lie Bubjcct of miscegenation in the’ 
South. It was followed six years later by Dthny't 
Make or The Huts of America. But it rras not till 2S.92.. 
when Frances Harper’s lota Leroy or Shadows Uplifted] 
was published, that the Negro novel started on itsl 
triumphant career. The complications due to miscege- 
nation and the suffering which it meant to the victim 1 * 
form the centra) theme in i very large number ol 
novels which followed until Charles Chesnutt opened] 
the field of social analysis and criticism in such of hi* 
bc*t known novels as The Marrow of Tradition (1901) 
and The Colonel's Dream (1000), Chesnutt’s insight 
into social realities and his capacity to combin' 
cntiri*m with nn interesting narrative were equalled b' 

W. E. B. DuBois, whoso trenchant discussion of thf 
manv political, economic and educational problems o 
the Soulh won immediate recognition for his novel 
like The Quest of the Silver Hccce (1911) and Th> 

Dark Princess (102S). DuBois is nn unsparing trill- 
and his mordant attacks are levelled impartially again* 
the American treatment of the Negroes and the Negror* 
own weaknesses. James Weldon Johnson s Autobin 
nrtrphy of on Pi-Coloured Man (1912) heralded th; 
portrayal of Southern rural life just as Walter White 
Fire in the Flint is symptomatic of a type of novr 
that could do without lynching as a dominant feature 
Vet the latter depicted ambitious and successful live* 
leading gradually and indireety towards n more W» 
pathetic delineation of the Negro middle classes 
Fauset'a Comedy, American Stifle (1933) is A trig” 
story of colour prejudice. Nell* Barren a Facin' 
Pictures t,pncr-cbf Negroes while Rudolph TiMwr 
foo Walls of Jericho, a pioneer social comedy, pro 
vtdrs «n intimate, intelligent but wtmcsl nccount i 
Harlem. The Conjure Man Dies (BTO) ^ thc fii- 
v!l detective novel. Langston Hughes s Ao/ITi/A 
~.F lsTvahtrr is only le c s remarkable than Rieharr 

WrisU'. Knlia So" (!»«)■ Bo'h. m ».l 

lirrro novel, on- rpotim™. ol wtnl rctihm. 

Sirr oi the frustration of the lnmn pmoii l-l> 
unto tho nrcmirc of o orampinc social ttramool 
i. bore told witfi peat poucr. ( 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

— but the craze for choicest 

Cosmetics remain. 

Beauty aids arc no longer luxury but are 
essential. So it s not proper to curve 
, the craze for choicest Cosmetics which' is - 
essential in maintaining tlie morale of the 
teeming millions in these days of war , 
and work. 

The ever growing demand for Culchemico’s 
Margo Soap, Kecra Tooth Paste, Margofrice, ' 
Castoro], Ren oka, Toilet Powder, Bhiingol. 

Labopy Snow proves not only their dis- 
tinctive standard but corroborates Colche-, 
njico’s products are the choice of 
every body. 


The American Character * *, 

Many Europeans have tried to describe and 
appraise the American character, and the compo- 
site portrait that emerges deserves thoughtful 
consideration. Arthur M. Schlesingcr writes in 
The Indian Review : 

An American is the product of the interplay of 
his Old World heritage and New World conditions. 

The Old World heritage consists merely of that 
part of European culture which was shared by the 
people who settled in America. They and their ances- 
tors were artisans, small tradesmen, farmers, dav- 
labourers — the firm foundation upon which rested the 
superstructure of European cultivation. Shut out from 
a life of wealth, leisure, and aesthetic enjoyment, they 
tended to regard tliq ways of their social superiors with 
misgiving. if not resentment, and, by the same token, 
ihev magnified • virtues of sobriety, diligence, and 
thrift. 

The net of quitting n familiar life for a 
strange and perilous one demanded uncommon 
qualities of hardihood, self-reliance, and ima- 
gination. 

, The conditions thus offered bv on undeveloped 
continent fixed the fnme within which the American 
character took form. Farming was the primary occu- 
pation. At first resorted to by the settlers to keep 
from starvation, it quickly became the mainstay of 
their existence. This apprenticeship to the soil made 
an indelible, imprc'rion on the developing American 
character, with the following results: 

T irst and foremost is the habit of work. Tor the 
colonial farmer, ceaseless exertion was the price of 
survival. Fiobabty no legacy has entered more deeply 
into the national psychology. If an American has no 


purposeful work on hand, the fever in his blood impels 
him nevertheless to some form of visible activity. As 
one traveller put it : “America is the only country in 
the world where one is ashamed of having nothing 
to do.” 

This worship of work made it difficult for the 
early Americans to learn to play and left them in- 
different to aesthetic considerations. 

On the other hand, the complicated nature of the 
farmer’s job, especially during the first two and a half 
centuries of American history, provided an unexcelled 
training in mechanical ingenuity. 

The early American farmer’s success in 
coping with his multitudinous tasks aroused a 
pride of accomplishment that made him scorn 
the specialist or expert. 

He was content to do many things well enough 
rather than anything sunremely well. This was a 
marked contrast to the European custom of following 
permanent emulations which often descended from 
father to son. This versatility became an outstanding 
American attribute. 

Foreign commentators have found it difficult 
to reconcile , worship of the Almighty Polhr 
with the equally universal tendency to spend freely 
and cive money away. The fact is that for a projile who 
recall how poor their ancestor* were, the chance to 
make money is like. sunlight at the-end of a tunnel. 
It is the means of living a life of human dignity;. a 
symbol of idealism rather than materialism. Hence the 
American has had an instinctive sympathy for the 
underdoc, and even .persons of moderate wealth have 
gratefully shared it with the Ie«s fortunate, helping to 
endow charities, schools, hospitals, and art galleries. 

The American character, ns we at present know 
it, is. thus a mixture of long-persistent traits and newly 
acquired characteristics. 
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The Russian Lesson 

Rftjaji has ably confused the issues by 
drawing a parallel between India of the present 
day with the emergence of the Soviets from the 
Tsarist regime of Russia. Historically there 
are many differences. Firstly, the Tsarist regime 
Was not overthrown by the Bolshevists, an out- 
side force disrupted it. The Peace of Brest 
Litavsk was. negotiated. between Kerensky’s 
government and the Germans who delegated 
Von Kohlmann to it. Kerensky’s government 
was overthrown in the civil war and chaos that 
followed when the Kerensky government failed to 
obtain honourable terms from the Germans. So 
there was civil tear and chaos at the beginning 
of Bolshevism, Next followed the impact of 
internal disrupting forces f aided bv outside 
foreign interests which tended to cut up the 
whole Russian territories into numberless small 
groups. The “'White” Russians under Denikin 
Kolchuk and others, Winston Churchill’s expe- 
dition to Archangel, the Rumanian thrust into 
Bessarabia and the Polish filibuster’s attack on 
the Russian territories beyond the Curzon line, 
these were the real factors that tended to weld 
together the many republics that coalesced into 
the U. S. S. R. The German puppet regime in 
Ukraine and the virtual control of large tracts 
by the released Czecho-Slovak war-prisoners 
helped in driving the smaller groups into the 
anus of the bigger units for protection. This is 
what history tells us about the emergence of the 
U. 8. 8. R. out of the chaos that followed the 
collapse of Tsarist Russia at the cud of the last 
war. So where is the parallel with India of 
to-day? 

It may be argued that when all these 
„ troubles were overcome the minorities did not 
1 exercise their right to secede although ^hey__had 


no fear of aggression if they did so. But that 
is not true either. Japan was slowly eating her 
way through Manchuria and the Mongolias, 
and the Western European powers were hostile 
in the extreme, while waiting beyond the cordon 
samtaire to recoup and regroup before they 
started on the hunt for the Russian bear’s skin. 
Lat£r came Hitler and with him the anti- 
comitem Axis which was the greatest factor in 
keeping the U. S. S. It. household in unity. 

Then let us take the case of those who were 
separated from Tsarist Russia in order to form 
the Cordon Sanitaire separating the U. S. S. R- 
and the rest of Europe. Look at the uneasy 
time they have had ever since they were 
separated from the Russian Empire. It was 
not the democratic concept of self-determination 
that had brought them into independent exist- 
ence, it was merely the exigency of creating a 
barrier between the “Semi-Asiatic” Russians 
and the rest of Europe. 

Now let us get to the fundamentals of the 
self-determination principle enunciated in the 
constitution of the Soviets. Sir N. N, Sircar has 
shown that equal rights for the citizens of the 
U. S. S. K. irrespective of their nationalities or 
race, in all spheres of economic, cultural, social 
or political life was the irrevocable law, and 
that the Russian constitution has not a word 
about the protection of minorities. But India 
of to-day should be referred to the Russian 
constitution of 1918 and not to -the constitution 
of 1937 which alone granted the- right to secede. 
The Soviet Government started unification of 
the country from the very day it came into 
power by overthrowing the Mensheviks. The 
1918 constitution . abolished private property,-- 
established socialisation of land carrying^ 
it only the right of use, nationalisation 
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But nil this engc counsel falls on plugged 
ears nt Downing Street. The opinion of Horace 
Alexander, who certainly cannot be accused of 
having any anti-British bias, may be noted with 
interest in this connection. In a recently pub- 
lished Penguin special, India Since Cripps, Mr. 
Alexander writes : 

Tho difficulty that Mr. Gandhi is up against in 
India is this. The Government starts out from an 
assumption that he and his Congress colleagues cannot 
accept. The Government claims that it » tto s on y 
lawful authority and , tlrerefore, it bus the nght m 
the last resort to enforce obedience If it cannot 
either convince or be convinced it will enforce the law 
against objectors, however “conscientious they may 
be Nor can it admit that a third party should be 

n,lt n Mr.‘fflu»d the Congress deny nil thb; 

0?ndhf L“in.ra tbrtmcJ b to 

fonSTtith which dnfrMan 

Briti? L F Z“Sed by ^comment of the New 
may be illustrate ay r) cscr ibi n rr a •pamphlet 

York magazine affiriS: SSuS&ooT fW f 
iS / l T° d ^ y bv WinSm ^ Gilbert, the magazine calls 

typical line of prop 8 Nation says, “When 

been so overwo*ed n ^ NO b to 

one learns that aa £ lmlWtion t o ignor- 
overcrowdmg and I , • e j n turn arc cited 

ance, while P°y er ^ r “ row ding, both the logic and 
as evidence for eaually amazing. Con- 

the propaganda seems eq f m « no t help 
eluding it either the Indian 

pSTtlm vital issues at stake in India. 

Roosevelt on Sympathetic undcr- 

’ Aithougli the <tei * mtio[ y for freedom is 
standing of ? n . dl ^ r0U L in America in spite of 
gradually ® paga nda, it shoiild not mi^ 

sinister British PWP ® tliat American help in 
lead Indians to b , dom would be forth- 
India's ^^mcrican offic i a l mind about India 
coming. The American ^ ^ number of 

has been made q , w hicb -was the Breton 

occasions, the hi®, j s n0 doubt that Bri- 
Wood Conference. T1, ®f ] u id combine after 
Sh and American capital wo^ ^ 

the war for a je hrnndcast from Washing 
President Roosevc ^ continue this appre- 
ton on August 12 wouia 
hension. Ho saiu* 


“Everybody in Siberia and China knows that we 
have no ambition to acquire land on the continent of 
Asia. We, as a. people, are utterly opposed to aggres- 
sion or SDeak attacks but we, as a people, arc insistent 
that other nations must not, under any circumstances, 
through a foreseeable future, commit such attacks 
against us. . , 

“There are hundreds of islands m the South 
Pacific which are important to us commercially and 
from the defence point of view. These islands are pos- 
sessions of the British Empire and the French. 

“We have no desire to ask for any possessions ol 
the United Nations. But the United Nation who are 
working so well with us in the winning of the war, 
will, I am confident, agree with U3 completely ana 
collaborate with us.” . , .. 

The President, the mam signatory to the 
Atlantic Charter, had not a word for India. He 
told the world in plain language that British 
and French Empires will continue as before. 
Russian Interest in Indian Freedom 

The New’ Delhi representative of the 
Leader reports that “there is a feeling in New 
Delhi that Moscow’s silence wall not last long 
and that as soon as Stalin has won his final 
military victory over Hitler he will throw ms 
whole weight on the side of freedom for all the 
subject races.” In anticipation of this danger, 
the Government of India have made a plan t 
open an Information centre at Moscow. 

Moscow has however broken the silence 
earlier than was anticipated. A London cable to 
the Hindustan Times states that for the first 
time since the war began Soviet Press has 

an^o^hc^lilorcow 00 !!^^^^ pmmmently 

Mr lioosevclt arc about to take place. The 
report adds that "the American President act- 
ing on the advice of his personal envoy in India 
made a definite suggestion to the British Pre- 
mier that the time had come for the application 
of the Atlantic Charter to India.” ; 

Soviet Russia is interested in Indian free- 
dom from the viewpoint of world peace ana 
security. The simple, brief and direct way ui 
which proposals on future world security were 
submitted by Russia at the International Secu- 
rity Conference nt Dumbarton Oaks, surprised 
the British and American delegates, but con- 
firmed the popular view that Russia wants t 
solve world security problem m its fundamcn 
tals i.c., on the basis of human rights ana 
liberties. In the ease of America, «o* rl 
correspondent believes that she probably Ml® 
the view that "unless India is a strong 
coveming power the Asiatic mam land win 1 % 
balanco empower to insure security in tins mac. 
This development proves Gandhijis wi-ooro 
going over the head of the Viceroy and ^ 
Secretary of State in hi3 appeal to Brin- 
Amcrican and world opinion. 
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'The correspondent finally adds that 
“although official quarters at New Delhi are 
reticent on Moscow’s sudden interest in Indian 
situation it can be presumed that the develop- 
ment has caused considerable nervousness and 
it will no be surprising if propaganda guns are 
turned on Moscow in an attempt to cloud the 
Indian issue by raising the racial and com- 
munal bogey.” 

Government’ $ Duty to Save Lives 
in a Famine 

Referring to the Indian Famine, the New Republic , 
an American Magazine, says - — 

The Government says about a million died; a Lon- 
don weekly thinks the total will be closer to three 
millions, as cholera, malaria and smallpox follow m the 
wake of starvation. Whole areas are almost depopulated, 
sometimes the survivors are too weak to bury the dead, 
and leave them to the competition of dogs and vultures. 

The New Statesman makes the interesting point 
that the Indians might have pulled themselves together 
and done better, except that nearly all their best leaders 
were in jail. All in all it is a tragic record. 

The Calcutta Statesman seem to have been 
primarily responsible for propagating the idea 
that the Indians did not do what they could. The 
New Statesman gathered this queer notion from 
this Calcutta paper. In our last issue, this portion 
of the London paper’s comment has been quoted. 

In any discussion of this problem, the fore- 
most question that comes to one’s mind is, 
“Whose duty it was to save human lives during 
the famine?” Some of the ex-Viceroys of India 
have their answers to this question on permanent 
record, from which some extracts are given 
below: 

In the famine of the Bundelkhand and Upper 
Hindustan in 1SG8-69, Lord Lawrence laid down the 
principle that the officers of the Government would be 
held personally responsible for taking every possible 
means to avert death by starvation. 

In his despatch to the British Government dated 
Nov. 7, 1873, Lord Northbrooke wrote: “Her Majesty’s 
Government may rely upon the Government of India 
not shrinking from using every available means, at 
whatever cost, to prevent, so far as they can, any loss 
of lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the 
calamity which now threatens Bengal.” 

To Lord Northbrooke belongs the unique 
credit having averted a great calamity by a 
generous organisation of State relief. He had 
proved to the hilt that human lives can be saved 
by an honest and efficient relief organisation. 

Sir Richard Temple wrote in his Men and 
Events of my Time'. 

The officers of Government began to feel that they 
would be impeached if any failure were to occur, _ or 
if h{e should be lost -through any shortcoming of theirs. 

In the Madras famine of 1S76-8, Lord 
Lytton made the memorable declaration that 
“tve say that human life shall be saved at any 
cost and effprt” and that “there are no cir- 
cumstances in which aid can be ■ ’ 


Lord Curzon had to face one of the great- 
est famines which India has endured in modem 
times. The total area ‘affected amounted to 
475,000 sq. miles with a population of 60 mil- 
lions. In July 1900 the number of people ;n 
receipt of relief reached the total of 6 millions. 
The amount spent by the Government in relief 
exceeded 9 crores of rupees (£6 million). Lord 
Curzon threw himself with characteristic energy 
into the task of coping with this calamitous 
affliction. He not only supervised the details of 
the campaign, but also personally visited the 
smitten’ areas in the midst of the pouring rains 
of the monsoon; and afterwards, at the instance 
of Sir Anthony MacDonell conducted enquiries 
which finally settled the principles upon which 
famines were in future to be fought. Lord Cur- 
zon declared in the Legislative Council on 
Jan. 12, 1900: 

"I am the last person in the world to prefer the 
mere interests of economy to those of humanity, and 
I acknowledge to the utmost the obligation of Govern- 
ment to spend the last rupee in the saving of human life 
and m the mitigation of extreme human suffering,” 

Private charity was always invited, but its 
scope was clearly explained by Lord Curzon in 
a meeting held at the Calcutta Town Hall on 
Jan. 16, 1900. Summing up, Lovat Fraser says: 

Perhaps it may not be understood why private 
chanty is needed to supplement the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment m time of famine. The reason is that there are 
many things which the Government, engrossed with the 
single task of saving life, are unable to do. 

All these go to show that the responsibility 
for providing food for the people belonged 
entirely to the Government. The callous apathy 
of Lord Linlithgow, Sir John Herbert and Mr. 
Amery to the last famine, particularly some of 
the latter’s utterances, has created a deep im- 
pression that there has been an attempt at 
evasion of such responsibility on the part of 
Government. 

IF hat Did the People Do During 
the Last Famine? 

It is a deliberate lie to say that the people 
of Bengal or of the other provinces “did not 
pull themselves together and work better.” They 
did pilll themseves together and public charity 
accounted for 90 per cent of the relief. 

The Government of Bengal have admitted, 
in a circular letter to the District Magistrates, 
that the whole province was in distress and that 
even a help of Rs. 10 per head for 3 months to 
10 per cent of the population would mean a cost 
of Rs. 18 crores which was much more than 
the annual income of the Bengal Government. 
TVe have shown before that Lord Curzon spent^ 
more than 9 crores' 1 of rupees on Famine^Ki’* ' 
on one occasion alone. He secured that" 
because he was conscious of his xS 
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■ ami wns determined to discharge it. The Ren. . i„„,i„ , _ . . . 

K/il Government sanctioned Rg. 3,60 lakhs only th^nnS. 0 ^ 1 * lie ojiimon m connection with 
for p-nUlilinua relief wl,il c Re. 5 croreg ™ro RtanS “ hC " his nativc 

provided for wnstn R c in foodgrain transactions V™' „ , . , „ 

B is not yet known what portion of this sane- lab™ Sd ™Kiona] 'EgitJ’g fo. . 

honed amount tins actually been spent. Aesum- Rice and paddy are Scarcely to be found in the market.' 
inn that all of tills sum hnd been spent on ■'«,"»« J>«p straining our nerves to find out hidden 
grntuitious relief, and that salaries and travel- 2S~ “'*, phc S- ,t “ thc markets but the available 
ling nitowanccs of relief ofTteers were not included 

in tnn amount, it accounts for the relief of only Division enough foodstuff in whatever form it may 

7 lakhs of people at the rate of half a pound 1 " ! '” ' 

of foodstuffs a day for 100 days from mid- * A glance at the accounts published by the • 
August to November, if we assume that the belief organisations would show that almost « 
cost of a mound of foodstuff, including rice, everywhere a surplus has been left, for all the 
wheat products and other ingredients 0 f the money could not be spent, 
gruel amounted to a figure as low as Rs. 20 per The private relief organisations had to 
mauud. There was no control price of rice for w ork against all sorts of obstacles put in their 
that period. The sanctioned quantity of rice way. They were not permitted to work in cer- 
per head of adult population was 4 chhataks, or bin areas, and in some places they were 
half -a pound.- In addition to this, there were discouraged j n every' possible way. In Calcutta 
other ingredients of the gruel. Similarly, relief Government went so far as to ask the people 
organisations pulled together a total of about l ° stop private charity. 

Rs. 55 lakhs which, in the same way, accounted , , e 0Vera ^J shortage was further aggravated 

for tire relief of about one lakh people. Thus the hy huge purchases by employers of labour in 
Government and organised public charity rc- Calcutta. The null hands, mostly people from 
lieved only about 8 lakhs of people, while at ou tside Bengal, were fed full meals out of what- 
ienst CO lakhs, even accepting the exceedingly eve r slender stocks there were m this province, 
low figure of 10 per cent given by the Govern- If 

ment, were badly affected. Thus 52 out of 60 fi S? re , of ^' 8 f n t i° us I a " d : ® n , d J « f “X tc tll ? t 
l,,k) 15 of victims, U, 90 per cent, were thrown 


i. , i • , ' iUi o ujwiuiiD, iv uiuav uu nuuiuwu ui«k tttnua 

upon private chanty. 0 f sur vivors did get Rs. 10 per hesnd for 3 months, 

” ' n amiast in- . ... . „ ,,, on iAkh« 


Private charity had to bcjivcnamiaa in- r~ ----- croK 7f» takhs ha ^l cc ,[ 

conceivable difficult cs. The denial policy of Sir > , , ,, , 0 ... nf Government 


T i Tr . , . . , „ i spent on famine relief. Out of this, Government 

John Herbert snatched aw the .means of 3 crorcs flnd M Jnk ) lS> and about 3o lakhs 

livelihood of lakhs of o* Iron, outside tint provinre. Tie test, n-Aj 

cultivators in the ru erinc areas where cc - providc(l through private charity by the people 

to tho field is obtained only by means of boat. > , r y 

These people who could earn their livelihood s 

were thus thrown on the charity of an already jjr}^ Linlithgow Did Not Do 

overburden^ society. b ad no Lovat Fraser has recorded graphic descrip- 

Imtrel *ovcr tho f procurement or movement of tion of how Lord Cursor i had personally exerted 
control ov _ijL n ; n p. > railway space himself in grappling with the famine of 1900. 
TOUW be allotted ™ly by the Government 1 ^ If He quoted the following report from the 
fhn normal channels of trade nnd transport had noncer. 

1 ffirre would Iiflve remained some “TLord Curzon did not merely content himself with 

been left Open, tnerc " oulu “ v of halting at this or that Station and summoning the 

chance of procuring food grain J p famine staff to his carriage. With his characteristic 
ortronised public effort. But neither aid tnc Vzov- onerg y nn( j desire to know etery thing in detail, he went 
'+hfxm<jnlvrs do anything, nor aid they conscientiously into the camps and hospitals, peeing 
eminent t - import food into Bengal, with his own eyes how the pcoplo fared and how the 
allow the puDIlC to 1 f • a Editor of operations for the relief Mere earned out. If he h*<* 

At the beginning of tile fnmine, i* to ride through pelting rain and wade deep in mud. 

IrtnmnbhuiJii from Bombay came to omcuwi any f ec i£ ng 0 f personal discomfort was outweighed hy 
Jan . u -_-_a „ meeting of the Indian the thought that the long continued drought had come 


i mpf in a meeting oi um muiau uic tbougnt mat me long conunueo arougm, nw 

nnu ho was * Wien the Editor offered to an end, and that his presence was hailed by that of 

Chamber of famine relief, the tiien * who had commanded the rain to fall. 


re cojket mo. J' 3 y[°J u ( P i°Sared‘ Hint ho could , Lord Linlithgow did not consider It hj 
President °f ; n t. wn daV s. but no food duty even to come down to Calcutta during the 


raise a cror ° bb f ^^s^ood 0 which was needed last famine. Much, has been made about ti? 
W'ns procura • _ ■ a: on mav a j« 0 bo n 


"T menrv Mention may also be made of fixation of responsibility for the last fwnfej 
lettcr from a responsible government official The constitutional question has been raised 



famine being a provincial responsibility, how 
could the Centre step in? But this attitude 
does not bear scrutiny. The foremost relief 
operation during a famine is to rush foodstuff 
to the affected areas. This can be done only by 
means of railways and ships, both of which are 
completely under Central control. Under Sec. 
126 of the Government of India. Act, the Centre 
-can and did intervene in provincial spheres on 
more than one occasion. During the last famine, 
when the Centre found that it was impossible 
further to permit Bengal Government to have 
free control over railways and ships for the 
import of foodgrains into the Province, it was 
their moral and legal duty to assume full control 
over famine relief themselves. This the 
Linlithgow Government did not even attempt 
to do, and the Wftvell Administration did only 
partially. 

Again, in the matter of the procurement of 
foodgrains complete reliance was laid on 
middle-men who were out to make fortunes out 
of the people's blood. The Government never 
tried to revive the -co-operative organisations 
for the procurement and distribution of food- 
stuff. According to the latest available figure, 
there are about 37,000 agricultural and non- 
agricultujral co-operative societies in Bengal. 

Lord Linlithgoiv as Director of 1. C. 1. 

Lord Linlithgow has joined the Imperial 
Chemical Industries as one of its Directors. This 
British company holds a monopoly in the manu- 
facture and trade of heavy chemicals, fertilisers, 
explosives, dyes, etc. The small industries and 
agriculturists of this country are at the mercy 
of this foreign company for the supply of their 
basic chemicals and fertilisers. For some time 
past, during the Linlithgow regime, the I C. 1 
set its mind towards the establishment of basic 
chemical factories in India, and in this endea- 
vour obtained special facilities from the 
Linlithgow' Government. The special treatment 
enjoyed 'by the I.C-I. in priorities, and facilities 
during Lord Linlithgow’s regime is common 
knowledge to-day. It acquired important con- 
cessions from the Linlithgow- Government in the 
Khewra Salt Mines of the Panjab and also in 
the neighbouring areas containing good gypsum. 
If cheap electricity is supplied by the Panjab 
Government, which owns in that province all 
the hydro-electric power stations, it 'will not be 
long before the industries included in the salt 
. group are started -on a large scale, which seems 
quite possible now with Linlithgow' to move the 
Whitehall in London. The concessions in the 
Khewra Salt Mines were granted to the I. C. I. 
without giving any opportunity to any Indian 
enterpriser to apply for a license. The manner 
m which the Fertiliser Plant Scheme is being 


proceeded with lends support to the view that 
this important industry, which should have been Jt 
a national one, will also be completely under the. “ 
grip of this British monopolistic corpo'^’qn. 

Banking Legislation for India 

Considerable interest has been roused by 
the disclosure made at the Reserve Bank Board 
meeting that the Government of India has 
agreed to a comprehensive legislation on bank- 
ing in India. Those who remember Sir James 
Taylor’s Banking Bill and the opposition it met 
with all over the country and in the Central 
Assembly, may believe that this decision is due 
to the Government’s feeling that in the 
Assembly as at present constituted and weak- 
ened by Congress boycott they will get through 
a conservative one on the lines of the Taylor 
Bill, which aimed at the strengthening of the 
foreign Banks in India at the cost of the Indian 
small and medium banks. 

Commercial quarters demand that the 
Reserve Bank Act itself should be amended. 
The Bank can at present hold only sterling 
securities os foreign assets and cannot open 
its branch in any foreign country without the 
Government’s permission. Since New York will 
be the financial capital of the world after the 
war. Reserve Bank Act should be amended to 
enable it to open a dollar portfolio and a 
branch in New York. The Reserve Bank has 
served during the war more as an instrument 
of British finance than a guardian of India’s 
financial interests. Otherwise the huge accu- 
mulation of sterling securities could have been 
prevented by the Bank it it had acted indepen- 
dently. The profits of the Reserve Bank are 
now running into several crores every .year and 
are credited to the general revenue. This is 
objectionable. Reserve Bank’s profits should 
not go to the general revenues but should be 
credited to a separate fund, as is done in France, 
to finance agricultural research and develop- 
ment. The Government of India is finding 
legal difficulty in setting up central committees 
on nee and oil seeds because taxation needed for 
the purpose is a provincial subject. If the 
Bank’s profits were earmarked for research and 
development, the various central organisations 
could be financed easily. 

Misuse of Viceregal Veto 

The Free Press reports that in reply to a 
question Sir Mahammad Yamin Khan, Secretary 
of the Muslim League Party in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, said: "I have found 1 a 
great misuse of the powers which are vested in 
the Governor-General for his Individual judg- 
ment. The Muslim League Party in the Central 
Assembly will never allow misuse of the p 
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TJ0 Tins Modern jieview.for September, mi 

cxporicnre"we'L™'g!iincd ‘Tfsl'fc misused deneS^'T ” “ fr « coun j r 5' aad that in a 
Power opened one eye," ' 

fagorl Anniversary in London evil for (he riel, » n d 


3f unmitigated evil /or the rich and the poor 
, ft hkc. Calcutta has the experience that even 
“ tlBust h.— George Bernard Shaw and ^ctal and eaw dust can be thrust down human 
fcfrPi"'?*! to the Secretary Of the throats in the name of rationing 

fo hS W0mcn ' cbiIdre ”-“ d «*« «i* arc not spared 
raepnge, Bernard Shaw says that as ho knew Tagore 

nmi regarded him as a fellow missionary and as the Cloth Famine in Beneal 
world at present -rs violently engaged in doing the _ ° 

opposite to what they taught, this* is hardly the Indian Finance reports: 


transcending language, nationality and prejudice would against the average mill production of ^00 million 
}®jy. made diem more perhaps than anything else yards prior to the Bar. Handloom production too, 
worin wime. . _ . has increased considerably and is expected soon to 


Pearl S. Buck from America sent a message to reach 2^000 ‘ million yard* OuT of about C^OO "mil lion 
Li-T-l rc . err0 n yards of domestic production L200 million yards were 


the Indian students in London, in v W4 „ W444C3MU „ 1WUWW immon varus were 

to Tagore’S “greatness of spirit, which transcends all earmarked for export and the cfefcnce services leaving 
boundaries, nationality and race. — Reuter . opproximately 5, GOO million yards for domestic con- 


II ow England Came Under 
Rationing 


sumption. That, Mr. Thackersey emphasised, “must 
clearly prick the bubble of cloth scarcity”. For the 
period ahead, the Chairman of the Textile Control 
Board emphasised the importance of some province a 
getting abreast of Bombay in the stiffening of control 


Sir Henry French, Permanent Secretary to SSta sSi“‘ 


,, j >»• x . . i ' , _ . U1 luu *“*“• wiuv oi me muiaa ointctf are notorious 

the Food Ministry in London, V> no J$ now touring for serving as “a fertile field for fictitious transactions 
Indio narrated bis own experience on rationing and benami sales by many traders and illicit exports.’* 
in n press interview at Karachi. He said that Net $nty should there loopholes be iJureri, but on 

: , • , . i,„ n j r .r „ .lonnrtmmi should also be taken against production being reduced 

in 1036 he was appointed head of a department worseDlng 0 f the coa j position or by more serious 
which was to deal with food matters in the scarcity of fuel. 

event of war. The P r ^ !lr:da J? r In spite of this huge production, cloth ftimine 

this department for ttocoyoOTjUn i„ Bengal continues. Tim petition ha. not im- 

Btood tile country ’ « ' which had been proved to any visible extent even after the visit 

on the declaration of war, orders which had been i Commissioner Mr. Vciiodi. 

^S;on"Gr™m"eamo Ihe^le Excuses for inefficiency know no limit. 


23!" M Z imports^that 1 would 'com^ to K Europeanisation of Services 


thereafter "Tho'iiSwmli«»Of this were many. The Leader writes editorially : 

Tt fixed nrices at reasonable levels by eliminating Lieut -Gen J. B. ILiano, DireMor-Genm! rf the 
linxeapuws nu rnnfidence amonc tllC Indian Medical Service, is going to Englanvi to make 

speculation and created commence amonh inqu i nes on behalf of the Bhore Committee, In hw 
and consumers alike.* ^ Cir absence Col. Psion, Inspector-General^ ^of Civil 


nuh^thnt the poorer people in Britain H^pitals, 'Bengal, will’ officiate for him. Sir*Leonird 
hotter fed than they Were before Wilson, Chief Commissioner of Railways, proceeds on 
arc at present, OCuer I leave preparatoiy to retirement Sir Arthur Griffin, 


leave preparatoiy w ......... ~ 

the war. . , . no General Manager of the N. W. Railway, will suececo 

This mav he compared to conditions in g« r Leonard Wilson ns Chief Commissioner of Ifcul* 

. XU r i + „r Awl hern tVflS created ,r,ve 


Tc/Un The department of food here was created ways. . 

India. JL O P Japanese war, and The authorities will contend that they choose U* 

about two years alte Iimmiumtiii of the host P° rsoa available. But r " r '•"* 

* i,™ four veers after the beginning oi um T * .. t .j,. 


uuuuii vnxi . *iif> Kfurirminr of the person avnuaoic. uui in respect of qualification* 

more than four years after the beg _ the Indian members of the I.M.S. do not suffer hr 

TxrcMvnf, conflagration. Rationing was introauccu cotal p ans0Q %y;th the European members. In fact, wbw 
• i nftrr the last year’s devastating the quality of the European members has been dele- 

m Calcutta after ” j 0rdcr3 of thc riorolmK of <!,c Iodto member. 1 ,» bee. g 
famine, nnd that t00 » _ 2 o wc cks of proving. It was Sir Pardcy Lulas who m 

Centra] Government. Even a no ZJ W C referring to the ‘steady deterioration of the q«^} f * 


rationing^th^most fundamental defec^ as ^to ^European candidates for the I.M.S*. siid, ‘T)u* 


rationing, tie f 00 dfjrains supplied have not had culminated in the fiasco of July last when only J* 

the bad qUnlltj on W ™ * ^ alcutta may men had eomoeted for 12 vacancies, and of these on^ 

been removed. have 16 obtained the qualifying marks of 50 per cent 

Generally be called unsuccessful, people ha C A second line of argument has sometimes t>g 
E;S#Ad to it simply because they have been ttnt the claims 0 f senior men cannot be ignored.- Ig 

subiniucd to . these and similar posts are not necessarily goon 

compelled to oo so. 
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the setiiortnoat men in the service. Sir Guthrie Russell 
was not the seniormost officer in the -state railways 
when he became a member of the Railway Board. 
The present Home Member of the Governor-General's 
Council is not the seniormost member of the I.C*S. 
The conclusion is irresistible that in the selection of 
candidates for key posts in the public services those 
in authority are influenced by racial considerations. 
The two concrete examples mentioned above show bow 
much truth there is in the statements of Mr. Amery 
and other spokesmen of the British ruling class that 
they want to transfer power to Indians. Those who 
are not willing to Indiamze even two posts, will surely 
not transfer the entire Government of India to 
Indians. 

There is another circumstance which deserves at- 
tention. One of the causes of unrest in Egypt has been 
the increase m the number of British officials. In 
India there has been large multiplication of British 
officials during the last four years. The process |till 
continues. 

Sir Nilratan Memorial Lecture 

The Calcutta Medical Club has decided to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
Kt. ( M.A.v, M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., its founder 
and first president, by instituting a Fund of 
Rs. 25,000 from the interest of which, as a first 
step, will be created an Annual Oration called 
Sir Nilratan Sircar Memorial Oration, which 
will be delivered annually, at the Calcutta 
Medical Club, by a medical man of outstanding 
abilities from any part of India. The Com- 
mittee appeal to the public to donate to the 
above Fund, which should be sent to the Hony- 
Secretaries, Calcutta Medical Club, C.M.O. 
House, 91B, Chittarnnjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Weldon Prize for Prof . Mahalanobis 

The University of Oxford has awarded flic 
Weldon Prize for the first time to an Indian 
scientist, Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, (the Calcutta 
Statistical Laboratory), “on account of his con- 
tributions to biometric science during the pre- 
ceding six years.” The prize was instituted in 
1907 in memory of W. F. R. Weldon, Professor 
of Biology at Oxford. He and Karl Pearson 
under the leadership of Sir Francis Gallon were 
the great pioneers of the new science of bio- 
metry or the application of mathematical and 
statistical methods to biology. 

Creation of a Reptile Press in India 

The special representative of the Hindu-' 
sthan Times writes: 

A chain of Government-financed newspapers n> 
principal political centres in India and a chain of so- 
called Information Bureaus in Washington, London, 
Moscow and Chungking, arrangements for which are 
already under way, will soon begin to function collec- 
tively. The object is, of course, to dope the public m 
India and "abroad with anti-nationalist, anti-Congress 
and anti-Gandhi propaganda so that when the war ts 
over it may facilitate the British Government shelving 
the question of Indian self-government. 


The Ordinances must be so administered as not to 
permit accession of strength to nationalist journalism 
(vide refusal to let Pandit Jawaharlal’s Rational Herald 
re-appear). The ‘friendly’ Press, such as the Anglo- 
Indian journals, should be given extra quota on the plea 
that they are sold among the troops. The Government 
should encourage its. supporters to group themselves as 
minority or special interests, form parties and demand 
opportunities for voicing their views through their own 
newspapers. 

Anti-Congress Muslims, depressed class leaders, pro- 
Govemment zamindars and careerists should be en- 
couraged to start journals and promised adequate 
financial support besides war-inflated Government ad- 
vertisements. But care must be taken to create the 
smoke-screen that it is an organized party or group that 
wants tb start an organ of its own. 

The war controls give the Government a unique 
opportunity to build up its own Press, and it must be 
fully exploited so that the Government may emerge 
from the war with a sufficiently vocal Press whose 
opvruon van be widely broadcast in India, and cabled 
abroad to poimteract the voice of the nationalist Press. 

Ordinary' commercial competition makes it 
difficult for any newspaper enterprise to turn the 
comer without at least a decade’s struggles. But 
the papers created and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment do not have to work on commercial 
lines. Indian taxpayers’ money are spent 
lavishly on them both by granting cash subsidies 
and by giving advertisements ut high rates. The 
Government’s backdoor entry into private en- 
terprise will prove ruinous to honest journalism 
in their commercial career as well. The Teal 
danger, however, is not from the subsidised 
paper as such, but from its ability to masquerade 
as an independent paper. 

Britain to Take Second Place 

Bertrand Russell writes in Asia: 

National arrogance, which used to be a British 
characteristic, ia always an accompaniment of world 
power So long aa Britannia ruled the waves, the Eng- 
lish were inclined to despise other nations, and were 
not alwayB careful to hide their contempt. But now the 
American Navy is larger than the British, Washington 
is the governmental centre of the world, and New York 
is the financial centre. 

The English, after being dominant for 200 years, 
have got to learn to take second place, and to do it as 
gracefully' as possible. The arrogance which formerly 
was theirs is now rapidly crossing the Atlantic along 
with sea power. Oddly enough, it takes the same 
moralistic form. 

TTie English used to boast of being more virtuous 
than Continental nations; now the Americans boast Of 
being more virtuous than Europeans. And as the nar- 
row barrier of the Channel make3 the English appear 
insular to Continental nations so the Americans seem 
insular to Europeans, in proportion as the Atlantic is • 
wider than the Channel. 

Russell however believes that both this 
arrogance and insularity can be cured through 
right type of education and international asso- 
ciation- He has noticed that Americans who 
have lived for some time abroad, have d„. 
loped quite a different brad xA He ■' 
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abro S d P? t°^ e 1° het’ 0 h ' **°Sa?ation SfZJttS tfe &S? 

abroad it is to be hoped that this insularity '¥ ?**» 6 “»“e Clrisiiuu ad tin 

might be diminished on both sides of the Pa^ra ht f' ?’,“ y “i 1 ® 11 n tuts its 

ocean." me p™m r ato “fssed by tie priest), tab 

_ °/v Maha 'Prasad as they now call it (which 

Danger of Malnutrition ScKff V? atlend { 3 e - Cb T h 011 Sundi ^ 

, -ta V i , e Fathers <rre registered moncv-Unden 

A pamphlet on Nutrition by Dr. W IL M^ v jSt v "r* to recover their morcyt 

Aykroyd,, at present a member of the Famine Lot £££££ £S$ JS fig& »*£s 
Commission, has recently been published. In it «he poor fejjow has to submit/ The Fathered haSr 
the author discusses Indian nutritional problem-? if ,y .- 0 . g fi tLe aboriginals into their control He 
the relation between public health and nutrition, JESS* T he get J 0 2“‘ ent * 

and the developments and changes in agricul- 

tural production which are needed to make the }P cre £? ats on, y wten th ey pass m the examination of 
food supply more satisfactory from nutritional ^? rai ^? ,J£tak . (byi ? g ^ own Catholic feasts awl 
standpoint. He is of opinion that an increase of fSrS^f S 

10 to dO per cent, in cereal production, 15 to bundaya and then only they are paid their salaries. One 
23 per cent in pulse production, 10 to 20 per cent n tiieir *. eachers taId me th3i “ hi? presence on Sunday 
in sugar supplies, 100 per cent in vegetables, Parom^&ad 1 5,10 rery ywag chi,drcn were pre3 
200 per cent in the production of vegetable fats. In villages whore there are churches, young children 
100 per cent in milk supply and 100 per cent are P V(n Faram-prasad to swallow, and are taught to 

in fish supply, are needed to meet the nutritional 1 ?j hor V s * Je .’ u/ JP ay 

t rj n , . . «ich schools as educational centres. I differ, I ny 

requirements of the country. He observes that they are simply proselytizing centres, rt wifi be for 
it is along these lines that the problem of adjust- the Educational Department whether to recognise them 
ing agricultural production to nutritional ? r not » or w,iethcr to continue grants or recognition. As 

rcqmremciif* should be approached. He has 

pointed out non* malnutrition leads to the with ail emphasis at my command. I do not forget the 
deterioration of public health and that n an * 3Ct that ,f,e of the Education Department m C. P. 
ntf del- nn Tmlnutrif inn 5c in pceontiil nivt nf M ° Roman Catholic, nor do I forget the fact that the 

attach on malnutrition is an essential part oi G „ cnl0r c . r . l0 ’, d Mr , & ,, rfcJ r that it. Ooi-tra- 
the broader campaign to ameliorate conditions ment was giving no Fupport at all to the missionaries, 
of life in India.” Unless this is done malnuiri- Under the circumstances, only one remedy appears 
tion and the danger of starvation will continue fcSJbi 

to increase. __ ment, nnd that where recognition has been given, it 

An interesing discovery made by Dr. should be withdrawn. 

Aykroyd is that the first faint beginnings of the . , . . . , 

decline in fertility are discernible in India. If Aeeu for an Institute of Agriculture and 
this process develops along lines similar to that Rural Economics in Bengal 
in Europe, which is faced with the problem of The Bengal famine lias demonstrated once 
declining ’population, then the danger of for all the thoroughly unsound position of th e 
indefinite growth of Indian population will be cultivators in rural areas, the complete inefli- 
eliminated. cicncy of the administrative machinery to 

j . . • r v grapple with the chronic problem and at tb e 

Proselytisalwn in C. r. , same time the helpless unpreparedness of 

Mr. Ram Bharose^ Agarw » ■ intellectual leadership to contribute any well- 

Afandla, C. P., toured in the mteno o e ^ought-out constructive programme. The Agri- . 
AlandJa district m order to see for him-clf imw cuJturaJ Education Committee of the Calcutta 
for the recent statements of Dr. ( '^ lcr ,. . . University has seriously taken up this problem I 

in the missionaries activities w the dut cl nn(J ig con c*,d er i n g proposals to expand iff j 
were true. Wm* Air. Agarwal saw only con- Aj ^ cu ^ ur3 / Institute at Barrack pore. The sign*' 
firmed Dr. Elwin’s statement, which has alra ) failure of the Government Agricultural Depart* 
been published in The. Modern Review, i ■ mCn ^ {j a3 made it imperative for the University 
Agarwal's statement is given below. , ( 0 step in. Wc have received the proposal 

lo^Snct thob^St tTforS mi t ted to the Committee by Air. Bijay Bih£ 
Christiaiw. The Father had Mukherjee, retired Director of Land Rec^- 
raUed many Goods for the Christmas to a great feast, of Bengal, and Examiner for AI.A in Agricufh*”' 
liquor and mutt on. Be asked them to JJjjJ Eeonomics of the Calcutta University. 2 
faerrd 1 [* re3 ^'_ b,, p a {hdr angry. Increased the proposal in concrete shape is given hejej: 

the feast. F mcr. hjjn four l!rcc , a nd I would merest that the Unnwity should rf^j 

intercut on the oeow — r.m tnr « Vi ret etna Institute (nr Amcuitnre szi r*. 


interest on the debts they w ^ u 3 [ g „ o ne large for a First Claw Inriitute for Agriculture 

then tu ™ cd to Christianity and when a Economics. Its scope and objective fhcrnld be to 

ISo S the Cbrntim rwcareh, Iccb, cducto to cm pop, l, fa 
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seems to be out of question for the German 
forces in the North of France for the present, 
if the latest reports about the Allied crossing 
of the Seine on a broad front be accurate. 
American spearheads are now operating in the 
region between the Seine and the Marne and it 
would not be long now before it would be clear 
whether the German High Command is willing 
to face large-scale field engagements in Northern 
France. - 

■ In the south of Franco the German defence 
is still trying to tie down the Allied forces to 
the narrow and cramped areas bordering the 
French Maritime Alps and although an American 
spearhead has struck deep and far, right across 
to .the Swiss frontier, this attempt -on the 
part of the defenders has not been overcome as 
yet. The Allied forces in the south have a 
difficult .job ahead of them in their attempt at 
linking up with the Northern Invasion forces 
and although the daring and the determination 
of the American forces and their commanders 
oas been amply demonstrated, both in the North 
and the South, the terrain the Southern Invasion 
forces have -to traverse before they get through 
the broad valley of the Rhone would 
undoubtedly hamper their mobility and corres- 
pondingly help the defenders, if the latter are 
at all able to mobilise any strength to oppose 
the advancing American forces. 

In Italy the advance of the Allies has been 
maintained though the progress has not been 
spectacular in any sense. The German forces 
aere are facing undiminished pressure and 
though they have as yet been able to impede 
the advance of the Allied forces in substantial 
measure, there can be no questioning of the fact 
that they have not succeeded in fighting the 
Allied forces to a standstill. 

The overall picture of the progress of the 
War in Europe as presented at the time of writ- 
ing these notes (Aug. 29) shows that the 
Wtehrmacht is facing its greatest crisis at any 
time of this World War. The month of 
September will probably witness the peak of the 
joint offensive of the United Nations against 
the Axis in Europe. In men and in material the 
Wehrmacht can show nothing in the point of 
quantity that can match that of its opponents. 
Indeed in the point of manpower resources both 
America and Russia can individually outnumber 
many times over what the Germans can possibly 
mobilise. On the score of production of war 
material the difference is still more marked and 
lastly in the field of aerial warfare the supre- 
macy of the United Nations is still almost 
absolute. In the field of diplomacy Germany 
suffered a major disaster in September last when 
Italy collapsed, and this year, almost on the 
anniversary of the Italian capitulation, the third 


Axis component in the order of' strength is 
crumpling up, threatening a total collapse of the 
Axis defence plans in the South-Eastern Zone 
and in the Balkans. Mr. Churchill’s prediction 
about the possibility of the war in Europe end- 
ing in October evidently bad the above factors 
in view just as his earlier statement suggesting 
that this War might be over by the end of the 
summer must have had the chance of success of 
the attempt at coup-de-efat against Hitler’s 
regime in consideration. Against all these odds, 
the Wehrmacht can only pit the high efficiency 
of its war-wise generals and the technical ability 
and discipline of its fighting forces. In Italy 
the crisis was substantially overcome by the 
organising capacity and tactical ability of the 
German command, but even there the tremend- 
ous weight of aerial supremacy and the great ■ 
difference in the numerical and material 
strength of the opponents has continued to tell 
in the favour of the Allies: It remains to bo 
seen whether Hitler’s Supreme War Council had 
made arrangements in advance for the possibi- 
lity of Rumania cracking up under the strain. 

The war against Japan is still following its 
slow meandering course. After a sharp rise in 
the tempo, the war in the Pacific has 'again 
settled down to a slow uphill fight against 
suicide defence. In China the picture is the 
reverse of cheerful and in Burma the progress 
is painfully slow. The main problem before 
the United Nations now is the preservation of 
China’s powers of recuperation. China has not 
as yet received any aid from her allies that would 
go to enhance her fighting capacity. Indeed it 
is an open question whether she has received 
enough to enable lier to balance her losses by 
adding to her own meagre supplies. China’s 
internal conditions are undergoing a grave crisis 
so we are told. And considering what she has 
undergone in the course of seven years of a 
savage and highly organised war, during the first 
four years of which she received only lip 
sympathy from her friends _ while her enemy 
received all the material aid it could pay for, it 
is a wonder that matters are not far worse. 
China has still about three quarters of a million 
of picked Japanese troops tied down on her soil 
which fact is beyond all doubt a factor of very 
substantial importance to the Allied offensives 
in the Far East and the Pacific. People seem 
to forget that but for the super-human ability 
and determination of the Chinese forces to con- 
tinue fighting in spite of appalling losses, the 
Japanese drive would have travelled far beyond 
the borders of Burma and New Guinea. All this 
glib talk about helping China to stand up again 
should in reality be done in a spirit of grateful- 
ness. Aid to China is a matter of repaying a 
very substantial debt of honour in a sense. 



the would and the war 

By KEDAH NATH CHATTERJI 
Wn wrote in the last issue of this j 


wunm the month that- has elapsed since the LTr i can Dc ha “ cd b - v aJ ? 

above was written. In the southern . Iufl force ' ‘t ail the reports we have ken 

the Rumanian line is in "sE oftedT& ZT1 T S rc ? substantially true. This 
the acceptance of (lie Russian tenns for a truce fSS" 'i 8 "’ 0 rcIlef lo ihe ,mes 
by the king of the Rumanians and the parbal been ntZ ^J P . UU 00w *55? *» ha ™ 
laying down of arms by the Rumania Sc' fcan defender? *° * by &e 

SSSra V W ^ ™ ^ to the German dcfe.ee 

jirqt ncTVS came through Stimf* eLt 61nCC f J] 10 s I ltuat L on * n t ^ ie Balkans has created most urgent 
fighting Vinst dSS mm 

■ s £± r ? It™ k 

High Command can no longer count on the in the southern sectors are in imminent danger 
Rumanians as being a rigid and coherent part of being wiped out.' Under these circumstances, 
of its defence scheme , os armies in a state of substantial portions of the reserves of the 
flux arc undependable in the extreme to say the Germanic forces must now be in the process of 
least. With Rumania in chaos, the frontiers of being rushed to that sector of the Eastern Front. 
Hungary arc threatened, which state of affairs If the estimate that Mr. Churchill gave the 
mean an added strain on the Hungarian defence world a very few months back of the present 
forces. If Rumania goes the German defence condition of the German army be anywhere near 
will bc^ faced with a serious shortage of petro- accuracy, then the German armies in Franco 
leum, since the 6 or 7 million tons of petroleum and Italy cannot expect any further reinforce - 
from the Rumanian oil fields formed a substan- ments in quantity either in men or in material, 
tial portion of the oil supplies" of the German Which in its turn means that if the Allied corn- 
forces. The capture of Focsani and RamnicuJ roanders in France can force the German 
Sarat on the Ccrnauti-Plocsti-Bucharest Rail- defenders to accept battle on a continental scale, 
way makes this danger imminent. ' then the defending armies would rapidly 

From the purely military point of view the dwindle down to a state when no further planned 
Germanic forces had attained a position of defence of the French terrain would be possible 
partial stabilisation on the Eastern front after against the Allies. 

fighting fierce defensive battles and launching In France the American armies have 
large-scale counter-attack during the six weeks achieved major successes in the North. They 
following Russian halt at the approaches to have overcome the German attempts at deny- 
East Prussian and Warsaw sectors, which took ing them space for major field operations after 
place about the beginning of July. In the an extremely fierce struggle lasting for over ten 
battles for the East Prussian border and the weeks. The first stage in the formation of the 
drive for the Baltic States the Russian armies Second Front is now definitely over in the North, 
made hardly any advance till very recently and with the immense superiority of the forces 
when a fresh assault in great force resulted in at the disposal of the Allied Commanders in 
fhe occupation of Tartu, some 25 miles west of France— which includes almost absolute mastery 
T nke Peipus In the Polish sectors of Warsaw of the air— they ought to be able to maintain 
Bn j flu > unner Vistula— near the approaches to this fluid condition to the advantage of the 
fWmv— the Soviet forces have not been able Allied arms. The German defenders in France 
h ndvnnce in any appreciable measure up till have been facing tremendouja odds fight from 

t> 1i{ this latest political breach in the the beginning and up till now their main counter- 

defence-lines has altered matters very seriously measure to balance the odds lay in the tag 
„°L C with dramatic suddenness. Unless the Gcr- of space to the Invasion forces of. the Allies 
Hid, Command can devise some means of for the adequate employment of their strcngto. 
51“,"“ Sid, wlrald be even more rigid than that Germany has not been able to a»ra« 
in Italy the Balkan situation may well develop challenge of the Allies in the air to any apprn 

iSto a major debacle even surpassing that of the ciable extent and in this lies t e mgj 

Stalingrad 1 offensive in its serious consequences, handicap of the defenders. Static de 
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seems to be out of question for the German 
forces in the North of France for the present, 
if the latest reports about the Allied crossing 
of the Seine on a broad front be accurate. 
American spearheads are now operating in the 
region between the Seine and the Marne and it 
would not be long now before it would be clear 
whether the German High Command is willing 
to face large-scale field engagements in Northern 
France. • 

• In the south of France the German defence 
is still trying to tie down the Allied forces to 
the narrow and cramped areas bordering the 
French Maritime Alps and although an American 
spearhead has struck deep and far, right across 
to the Swiss frontier, this attempt -on the 
part of the defenders has not been overcome as 
yet. The Allied forces in the south have a 
difficult Job ahead of them in their attempt at 
linking up with the Northern Invasion forces 
and although the daring and the determination 
of the American forces and their commanders 
has been amply demonstrated, both in the North 
and the South, the terrain the Southern Invasion 
forces have -to traverse before they get through 
the broad valley of the Rhone would 
undoubtedly hamper their mobility and corres- 
pondingly help the defenders, if the latter are 
at all able to mobilise any strength to oppose 
the advancing American forces. 

In Italy the advance of the Allies has been 
maintained though the progress has not been 
spectacular in any sense. The German forces 
acre are facing undiminished pressure and 
though they have as yet been able to impede 
the advance of the Allied forces in substantial 
measure, there can be no questioning of the fact 
that they have not succeeded in fighting the 
Allied forces to a standstill. 

The overall picture of the progress of the 
War in Europe as presented at the time of writ- 
ing these notes (Aug. 29) shows that the 
Wiehrmacht is facing its greatest crisis at any 
time of this World War. The month of 
September will probably witness the peak of the 
joint offensive of the United Nations against 
the Axis in Europe. In men and in material the 
Wehrmacht can show nothing in the point of 
quantity that can match that of its opponents. 
Indeed in the point of manpower resources both 
America and Russia can individually outnumber 
many times over what the Germans can possibly 
mobilise. On the score of production of war 
material the difference is still more marked and 
lastly in the field of aerial warfare the supre- 
macy of the United Nations is still almost 
absolute. In the field of diplomacy Germany 
suffered a major disaster in September last when 
Italy collapsed, and this year^almost on the 
anniversary of the Italian _ ‘ third 


Axis component in the order of* strength is 
crumpling up. threatening a total collapse of the 
Axis defence plans in the South-Eastern Zone 
and in the Balkans. Mr. Churchill’s prediction 
about the possibility of the war in Europe end- 
ing in October evidently had the above factors 
in view just as his earlier statement suggesting 
that this War might be over by the end of the 
summer must have had the chance of success of 
the attempt at coup-de-etat against Hitler’s 
regime in consideration. Against all these odds, 
the Wehrmaclit can only pit the high efficiency 
of its war-wise generals and the technical ability 
and discipline of its fighting forces. In Italy 
the crisis was substantially overcome by tho 
organising capacity and tactical ability of the 
German command, but even there the tremend- 
ous weight of aerial supremacy and the great ■ 
difference in the numerical and material 
strength of the opponents has continued to tell 
in the favour of the Allies: It remains to be 
seen whether Hitler’s Supreme War Council had 
made arrangements in advance for the possibi- 
lity of Rumania cracking up under the strain. 

The war against Japan is still following its 
slow meandering course. After a sharp rise in 
the tempo, the war in the Pacific has ‘again 
settled down to a slow uphill fight against 
suicide defence. In China the picture is the 
reverse of cheerful and in Burma the progress 
is painfully slow. The main problem before 
the United Nations now is the preservation of 
China’s powers of recuperation. China has not 
as yet received any aid from her allies that would 
go to enhance her fighting capacity. Indeed it 
is an open question whether she has received 
enough to enable 'her to balance her losses by 
adding to her own meagre supplies. China’s 
internal conditions are undergoing a grave crisis 
so we are told. And considering what she has 
undergone in the course of seven years of a 
savage and highly organised war, during the first 
four years of which she received only lip 
sympathy from her friends while her enemy 
received all the material aid it could pay for, it 
is a wonder that matters are not far worse. 
China has still about three quarters of a million 
of picked Japanese troops tied down on her soil 
which fact is beyond all doubt a factor of very 
substantial importance to the Allied offensives 
in the Far East and the Pacific. People seem 
to forget that but for the super-human ability 
and determination of the Chinese forces to con- 
tinue fighting in spite of appalling losses, the 
Japanese drive would have travelled far beyond 
the borders of Burma and New Guinea. 'A 1 ' 
glib talk about helping China to stand 
should in reality be done in a spirit , 

ness. Aid to China is a matter 
very substantial debt of honour 



PROBLEM OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIAN INDIA 

Br SDDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI 

Sdfa m « 0 Lw tifUU “" 1 PUr ’ T s S; ne ° f ‘ he RaiPutaca States, such 

.[r® ;°J . . is solved in a suitable as Jodhpur, Bharatpur, and Jainup etc. 
ttentinn 1 fll™i per ( tlve t ,at ! >r °P« public Of-tbeso the new constitution of the 'small 
S®, ? ,ouW tocus ? cd ™ th0 various State of Aundh in the Deccan is perhaps, 
iliascs of tile question so far aa it affects the the most advanced, at least - as far 
,"T" 11 m “ st , be acknowledged with re-' a® it may be judged from appearances. The ad- 

,ret that ting aspect of tins important matter 1ms vancc so far made has, however, generally been 
>f late received very inadequate consideration most inadequate, and can, in no sen=e be 
it the hands of the general public. If the described as of a material or substantial 
imty of India is to be maintained, it is of abso- character. 

ute importance that Indian India should move • The attitude of the Rulers of Indian States 
n unison with British India. If, as g prelimi- is illustrated by the very inadequate — almost 
lary towards the attainment of this ideal, it insignificant— pace of constitutional advance in 
is needed that expeditious efforts should be Indian India, coupled with their anxiety still to 
made for allaying communal differences, is it cIin g to tlieir ancient autocratic rights and 
not of equal, if not of much greater moment, that privileges. This betrays an utter unreadiness on 
prompt steps be at the same time taken for their part to keep themselves abreast of the 
settling- the very complex and delicate problem s P irit °J die times together with almost com- 
of constitutional development of the Indian P lcte disregard of the points of view of the 
States ns a whole? people constituting these States. While express-* 

The discussion that preceded the introduc- ln S their readiness “in the interest of the 
tion of the present constitution of British India, Motherland, to make their contribution in every 
along with the declarations of some of the more reasonable manner compatible with the sovc- 
advanced and prominent among the Rulers and reignty and integrity of the States, towards the 
their Ministers made from time to time since £™“ in| L 0 / a acw constitution for India, the 
then, created an impression that the urgency of Statcs Delegation to the Cripps Mission urged, 
the problem of constitutional development in “J*** aa ? scheme to bo acceptable to the States must 

Indian India was fully realised and a move Sgffifi&SgJ? McSS? S 

would be made in earnest in this direction by a ensure the future existence, sovereignty and autonomy 
few at least of them to bring their States in line of the Slates (hereunder smraal ced and leave llrcm 
with British India. Let us see what is their ” * a “ 0 ” 

position in this matter at t le presen momen . Resolution adopted unanimous- 

after the lapse of so many years Th is what clamber of Princes On the occasion. 

Prof. Coup and say on the sub cc t his ^ ^ fo||owing wotd9i p rofcssor Coup . . 

Report °. n .thc £onstitut ° a J. , , . jj s( . uss : fm ’ land very appropriately exposes the absurdity 
published in 1944, in t co s . . . . . and extravagance of the claims thus put forward 

of matters relating to constitutional develop- ^ ^ Indj£m fitotcg . 

ment of the Indian states . ‘The law can only take account of usage and 

"In most of the States it (development of p - su ff c . rancei but there is nfso a moral proviso which 
mentary government) had not yet begun, ana even i . g unsU5CC ptibIe of legal definition. No undertaking 
the more advanced of them it had barely reacncd in can j_, e n ghtly interpreted without weighing the effect 
stage which the Provinces had attained twenty years the ] a p ?e 0 f time an( j change of circumstance. It 
or more ago. In some thirty^ States the^ twatiion^ jg not on fy a question of material factors : it is also 


and JjCBJSiauve ouuuuu . , . .e WHO general souwpuuus ui • iguk »“u 

legislation , and to an increasing extent in jnattcra o ccr!n j n | y things no longer stand in India as 
administration the people now had a voice not oniy stood wlien mos t Q f t h e Treaties wore made." 
by custom but by a constitution. But it w son y Without entering into the intricacies and 

r»- STSSS.’TUSS % ramifying complexities of the problem ns » 

low £ m3 . k only of the more progressive States— whole, for a proper discussion of which the 
lay roughly between the points reached by the Bn isi neC( Jcd space is not available here, it may be 
Provinces in 2909 and 1919- . nr - briefly pointed out, as Professor Coupland has 

New constitutions have 0**°™ ? Srh Ss rightly suggested, that ‘manifestly the whole 
, mulgated later m n few of the States, - « situation is different now/ that 'pledges, again, 

ft. SS? l££t lWadf"C-' lo protect the dynastic rights of .bo PW«- 
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must needs read differently now from which they 
read a century or more ago/ that ‘democracy as 
practised now in Britain or in an Indian Pro- 
vince was almost as inconceivable to the British 
governing class in the early nineteenth century 
as it was to an Indian Prince/ and that it could 
not be expected or urged ‘that the British Gov- 
ernment should lend its aid to prevent the 
development of constitutional government in 
the States’ when it had promoted that develop- 
ment in the neighbouring Provinces. Now, m 
the twentieth century, when autocracy was 
doomed, they should, therefore, adapt them- 
selves to the progress of democracy throughout 
the world. 

The main features of the new constitutions 
of two States, e.g., Hyderabad, the largest of the 
Indian States and Porbnndar, a small State in 
"Western India, may be cited as illustrating the 
nature of -outlook of the Rulers and throwing 
light on their actual attitude towards consti- 
tutional advance in their States The Nizam of 
Hyderabad in a Firman, dated the 17th July, 
1939, issued by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness, gave an outline of 
•the new constitution of that State. Hie nature 
•of the constitution is further elucidated by the 
Report of the Reforms Committee on the basis 
of whose recommendations the constitution is 
framed. Along with these official papers, rules 
have been issued regarding the establishment 
of Statutory Advisory Committees as a means 
of effecting a close association of the different 
interests with the administration on the follow- 
ing matters: Agricultural Development, Edu- 
cation, Finance, Industrial Development, Public 
Health, Sanitation, Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments, Muslim Religious Endowments and 
Religious Affairs. There will besides be a Civil 
Service Committee; local municipal bodies are to 
be reconstituted; punchayets to be established 
for villages having a population of between 
2,500 and 5,000 only, with Rural Reconstruction 
Societies with a smaller population; annual 
District Conferences to be held, etc. 

There is to be a unicameral legislature to 
be known as the Legislative Assembly. It will 
consist of 42 members to be elected as follows: 
4 holders of Samasthanas and Jaighirdars and 
2 Morashdars (these are considered as classes 
of quasi-feudal landed proprietors or grantees), 
16 agriculturists and 2 representatives each 
of labour interests, industries, banking, the legal 
profession, the medical profession, graduates, 
district boards, district municipalities and town 
Committees and the Hyderabad Municipal 
Corporation. The candidates representing these 
groups are to be members of them. There will 
also be 33 nominated members, 5 of whom will 
be chosen by the Ilaqas and 28 members to be 


m 

nominated by the Government, of whom 14 shall 
be officials and 14 non-officials. In addition to 
the above the members of the Executive Council 
and 3 representatives appointed by the Nizam 
shall also be members of the Assembly. 

The essential features of the constitution 
of Hyderabad are (a) that a system of new 
fangled electorates or groups for electoral pur- 
poses has been introduced, based on profession, 
class, or interests described as functional re- 
presentation, (b) that the communal principle 
has been introduced by fixing representation in 
the proportion of 50:50 as between Hindus and 
Muslims, although the Hindus constitute nearly 
90 per cent of the population, (c) that the legis- 
lature will be of a recommendatory character. 
The official language of the State is to be the 
official language of the legislature, namely, 
Urdu. The President may, however, permit 
those members who do not know Urdu suffi- 
ciently to address the House in Telugu, Marathi, 
Canarese or English. The term of the Legislature 
will be five years. “The expansion of the present 
Legislative Council to the proportions of the 
proposed Assembly,” declares the Nizam, “will 
-be of help to me whenever I may require it in a 
particular case, in going outside the usual circle 
of noblemen and officials for selecting Members 
of my Executive Council, as 1 shall then have 
before me the names of such members of the 
Assembly as may by their character, loyalty 
and judgment of public affairs have merited 
my confidence and proved their ability to dis- 
charge the onerous duties attached to members 
of my Council.” 

The new constitution of Porbander was in- 
augurated on the 9tb June, 1944. The main 
features of the Constitution are : 

“The Rajsabha (Legislative Assembly) consti- 
tuted under this Act will comprise of one represen- 
tative from each of the Social Units named 
below — Kob, Khoja, Nagar, Pars!, Brahmin, Memon, 
Mehr, Rajput, Lohana, Vanik and Vobra. One seat is 
allotted to the Artisan Class comprising of: — Masons, 
Potters, Coppersmiths, Dyers, Tailors, Bhois, Shoe- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Salats (also Masons), Carpen- 
ters and Goldsmiths. One representative is allotted 
to each of the following Occupational and Economic 
Units and other interests — The Sailor Community, 
Cattle Owners, TVeaiers. Industries, Merchants’ A«so- 
ciation, Bhayats, 16 Mehr Pasita Villages, other 
holders of Alienated Lands, and the Municipalities of 
Porbandar, Ranawao and Madhavpur. The three 
Mahals (Districts) of the State will be represented 
by one cultiiator from each. That makes* a total of 
24. Added to that, will be 6 nominations by the 
Ruler. The total strength of the Rajsabha wifi thus 
be of 30 members, or one or two more as provided for 
in the Act.” f,J 

The representative of each unit will be its 
own Patel or Mukhi (i.e. headman) and elected 
in accordance' with what is described as the 
ancient system of open voting by heads of 
families only. Heads of families who as State' 
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The Chief Minister will be tho President of the castes and groups, create afresh dflfercnces 
Assembly. The .Assembly will 'elect from its where the aim should be to unify, and stabilise 
members a Deputy President by open voting, backwardness and unenlightcnmcnt. No criti- 

T 10 o’! , b ° r a 7 1 Clsm , of such a syBtem cou,d be morc appropriate 

The executive of tlic State of Porbandar in the existing conditions than that made by 
.wil be composed of the Chief Minister along Professor Coupland. He properly points out, 
t\vo other [Ministers. The appointment of as had already been done before him by eminent 
the Chief. Minister will be made by the Ruler political scientisfs in western countries, that the 
of the State. The appointment of other Minis- most obvious difficulty in any general adoption 
ters will be made by the Ruler from a panel of of functional representation is that of fixing the 
four names elected by the Assembly as a result proportion of scats to be allotted to each interest, 
of open voting. The powers and functions of He writes : 

• the Assembly will be somewhat on the lines of "It must be remembered that nine-tenths of the 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms in the British Ja ™° .l*# are engaged in roughly the same agri- 
Provinces. The Ruler's 'dynastic inherent pro- 

rogatives’ will continue unimpaired. An interest-* sions, because some occupations are communal. Most 
ing feature of the constitution is the introduction leather orkerR for example, are Moslems, and there 
n t cnn :„i OTlr j oprimntinnnl nnnshp* are other k,nd3 °‘ work on wlucl1 D0 castc-Hindu can 
of a series Of social and occupational panencs fac empJoyed Ticre a aDOtbcr ^nous drawback to 

for popularismg the principles of local self- representation by occupation. Trades in Hindu' India 
government and decentralisation and the are mostly a matter of caste, 1 and against the weaken- 
conferment on them of limited functions in the ‘SSSX’ITSS: 

field of Civil and criminal justice. divisions which arc likewise a serious hindrance to the 

It has been seen that the pace of progress development of genuine democracy- in India.” 
in the constitutional sphere of even the few Professor Coupland observes that since the 
most advanced among the States has been ex- gygfem introduced in Hyderabad provided that 
ccedingly slow.' This cannot in any way be com- j, a jf the representatives in -each group must bo 
pared to the progress— extremely unsatisfactory jf os j en)s an d half Hindus it could only partly 
though it certainly is-^alrcady achieved in jj 0 ca jjcd functional, and adds : “It might almost 
British Indian Provinces, and be regarded as sccm/ indeed, as if the establishment of this 

* encouraging and helpful to -an adequate and commU nal balance was the main object of the 
proper development of the States and their gehemc.” 

people Professor Coupland is right in cstimat- Any system of functional representation 
me that the point of advance attained by most C ould be thought of, if and when, any 
of them did not pass beyond the points reached country adopted genuine socialism. Professor 
bv the British 'Provinces' in 1909 and 1919; in Coupland cannot certainly be described in any 
fact- his view, that in most enses the advance way as either, unsympathetic or 'hostile to the 
was almost from . the starting point of pure .Rulers of Indian States and their interests. He 
nufocraeV was not at all exaggerated. cannot, nt the same time, be considered as either 

Thn rn'mn object of a suitable system of an enthusiastic or helpful observer of things and 
i. *?«?,.??* » Country in the positio£ of India events from the point of view' of progressive 
electorates m a ^^p^tatives as were properly Indians, who advocate the development of 
J9 ^select sue rep > ™at wou ld genuine democratic and popular institutions, in 

enlighten } S “jW ihc country and the people pursuance of solemn declarations repeatedly 
the bc fX t Tnstead f of confining their attention, made by responsible spokesmen on behalf of the 
03 a 'whole, inst 0 a ° d circumscribed British Government. Many of lus proposals and 
particularly, to nmmi Rj cs an d special suggestions cannot be accepted; yet it cannot 

interests of clas-Cs, rcr)rc g Cn tation adopted be denied that there arc important matters m 
groups. The i^nhlfd S Qnd Porbandar Contravene respect of which he has made thoughtful «ad 
• cSdito vSiS of such weighty observation, that deserve careful cen- 

most ?'® l rCTriled many states in ages sideration. ' — 








SUftfifi SAMANAND A CltA’TTEiUEE— EDUCATOR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By H. C. MOOKERJEE, iu, ph.D. 


The brilliant academic career of Shree' Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee and 'the contributions he made 
to the cause of Indian education as a teacher, 
as the head of a large and popular college and 
as a member of the Allahabad University are 
so well known that a reference and no more is 
necessary to remand every one of the unrivalled 
reputation he enjoyed as an educationist, 
lliese facts also explain the keen interest he 
always took in educational problems, his insight 
into them and the authority with which he was 
entitled to pronounce his views on them. 

High however as Iris reputation as an edu- 
cationist must stand specially among the older 
generation in Bengal and the United Provinces 
where many ‘of his former pupils are -filling 
eminent positions as officials and also as leaders 
m politics, the generations to come will remem- 
ber him as one , of the doyens of Indian 
journalism— a position he shared, till he passed 
away the other day, with his friends, Mr. G. A. 
-Nates an of the Indian Review and Dr. Sach- 
chidananda Sinha of the Hindusthan Review. 

It is curious to remember that Shree Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee did not choose journalism as 
his life’s work but drifted into it accidentally 
through his passion for social service. His first 
journalistic venture' was the Bengali Dasi, 
the organ of Dasasram', an organisation of the 
tjye of the Little Sisters of the Poor, with 
■which the present writer had a very subordinate 
nud humble connection as a Etudent member. 
•Mul well does he remember the journalistic 
ability which characterised the then unknown 
editor' and the popularity enjoyed by this 
periodical. 

This led Shree Ramananda Chatterjee to 
the idea of starting the first Bengali illustrated 
monthly magazine under the name of Pradip. 

. 18 few who can fully realise today the 

immense^ difficulties the editor had to surmount 
due to inadequate technical facilities for the 
manufacture of the blocks as well as the 
immense labour involved in the regularity with 
winch ! m spite of them the periodical made its 
appearance. The popularity of Dasi proved 
that he had diagnosed a great need and had 
supplied it. 

. l lcn Shree Ramananda Chatterjee went 
to Allahabad, he had not even then been able 


. k T **'*,,**'' huu uui, even unuu uuiu 

to shake off his predilections for a career as an 
ucationist, journalism being then more or less 
iKe a hobby with him. With the foundation of 
ra k <lsi at the beginning of the twentieth 
ntury, he at last found his vocation. The 
calls it made on his time and energy 


due to the ideal he ; hod set before himself to 
make this periodical representative of all that 
is valuable in .Bengali .and later on in Indian 
life, culture and politics, compelled him to give 
up his position * as the Principal of the Kayastha 
College and to, transfer his ; .activities to 
Calcutta. In this great. and unique work, his 
banskrit scholarship which was in his very blood 
r i, L lch had k een re mforced by hi s study 
of all that is best and most valuable in English 
literature was a most valuable asset. . 

^ ? vas not long before Shree Jtamananda 
Chatterjee realised that his work would be in- 
complete if he merely contented himself with 
handing out to his readers monthly doles of 
Bengali literature and culture only. The old 
call to be an educator i n its widest sense was 
too strong to be resisted. This, explains how, 
almost insensibly, this great Indian -gradually 
extended the ambit of the subjects 'dealt with 
in this most popular of Bengali monthlies so as 
to include All-India art, culture and literature 
and next to deal with economic and still later 
with political matters. The result was that very 
soon the Prabasi began to deal with all varieties 
of subjects including even the most' intricate 
and technical in such a manner as to interest 
even those who ordinarily do not care for them. 
Under his skilful editorship, the •> contributions 
m every issue were so well-balanced that every 
reading Un ^ soraet hing interesting and worth 

This new technique also tended to en- 
courage the study of various subjects among the 
wnters most of whom Shree Ramananda 
Chatterjee was the first to discover and the first 
to encouarge to write. The treatment of sub- 
jects hitherto neglected in Bengali journalism, 
enriched our vernacular literature by importing 
into it new ideas, sometimes new words and 
created a new body of trained writers almost 
every one among whom specialised in some 
department of knowledge. It- will be some time 
before Bengal will be able to arrive. at a just 
and accurate estimate of the contributions made 
cu cr n ^ llfc » art and l> tera ture through 
bhree Jtamananda Chattcrjcc’s Prabasi. 

v-o immense was the fund of energy at the 
disposal of this eminent son of -Bengal, so 
industrious his nature and 'so intense his love 
for his new-found vocation to educate public 
opinion through the medium of the pre*s that 
i.= started The Modern Revielc rvitldn n year 
or so after the success of the Prabasi as a jour- 
nalistic venture had been assured. The present 
tvnter had it from Shree Ramananda T 
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himself that this periodica! was founded 
primarily because ho felt that his usefulness as 
n servant of his people would be greatly in- 
creased if ho could reach a larger number of 
renders, something which would be possible only 
with a journal conducted in English. The profit 
motive never counted with him and was never 
the compelling factor at any time, witness the 
way in which he often put forward his opinions 
though aware that by doing so he was courting 
tile antagonism of powerful vested interests. 

Happily the desire to serve his country and 
to educate Indian public opinion in those direc- 
tions which he considered * necessary was 
accompanied by tho capacity to ensure the 
financial success of his new venture in journal- 
ism. Fulfilling a great need which many had 
recognised but tho responsibility for shouldering 
which none had so far shown any inclination, 
Shree Ramananda Chatterjee won fortune and 
fame from his connection with The Modem 
Ret new. 

It was " rarely that Shree Ramananda 
Chatterjee contributed signed articles to his own 
periodical but when lie did so they were never 
long but always full of “ meat.” The editorial 
notes he contributed to which ipost of his readers 
looked forward, revealed the unerring correct- 
ness of his judgment; the immense courage of 
their writer and his refusal to compromise with 
anything he regarded as wrong. Above all. they 
were 60 balanced in nature, so patently devoid 
of malice and so permeated with the desire to 
give what ho considered the right lead to public 
opinion; that they were considered by almost 
all his readers as the most valuable and acutest 
of comments on current affairs. 

The Modem Review has enjoyed not only a 
wide circulation in our motherland but also out- 
side India, a fact which can be vouched for by 


the present writer who has been surprised 
receive communications from his friends 



terras to its contents. If the appearance of nom 
Indian contributors on various subjects had the 
effect of enlarging the knowledge of Indian 
readers, the publication of articles from the pen 
of Indian writers whose only merit was their 
knowledge of the matters dealt with was equally 
valuable in keeping non-Indian readers posted 
with regard to our feelings and opinions. It was 
thus that Shree Ramananda Chatterjee went on 
educating public opinion in and outside India 
on the current problems of the day, and from 
this point of view, it may be urged that he re- 
mained an educationist in the widest sense of 
the term to the very end of his life. , 

No reference to the Vishal Bharat also 
founded by the same great man is made here 
only because this tribute to his memory was 
intended for that journal. 

There cannot be any doubt that Indian 
journalism is the poorer by the death of Shreo 
Ramananda Chatterjee and Bengal poorer still 
by his disappearance from our public life. Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjec, Sir Nil Rntan Sircar, Sir 
Jagadis Bose, Sir P. C. Raj' and Shree Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee have in recent times kept up 
the reputation of Bengal in various walks of life. 

Those of us who have found intellectual 
pabulum in the pages of Prabasi and Modem 
Review and others who have tried to help their 
work by their contributions have only one wish 
— that the Ramananda tradition may be not only 
maintained but, if possible, extended still fur- 
ther jthrough both these periodicals and that the 
high standard he created in the sphere of 
journalism may be imitated by every Indian 
periodical. * 


SIIIUJUT RAMANANDAJI 

By Dewan Bahadur IyRISHNALAL M. JHAVERI 


Even before the starting of The Modem Review 
it 1907 A.D., the late Major Baman Das Basu 
(IMS Retd.) and Srijut Hnnwnondnji colla- 
borated with each other. Major Bnsu had screed 
udth hisTnfantry Regiment in Gujarat, and had 
SS come in contact with and made friends with 
thus come nnrticulariy, writers, as he him- 

?elr WOS n miter and his tastes.lay m a literary 
self wfl a ci. r ji u t Rnmannndaji had conceived 
direction. admirable idea, viz., to make the 

n? or jS“ f the different provinces of India 
rad r S dny-to-doy development known to one 

■•^ through tho magazine ho proposed to 


start. He was in search of some one from 
Gujarat who could hlep him. Major Basu knew 
me, as he was writing to me off and oh about 
his studies in Gujarati. In fact he had contri- 
buted one very good article to Ramanandnji* 
Bengali monthly, which he was then publishing; 
on Gujarati literature. My casual connection 
thus' begun with Ramananda ji developed Into 
great regard and close friendship, which termi- 
nated only with hte death. 

1 Wien lie went to Europe to go to Genew. 
although there were a number of Bengalis hnch 
in Bombay, he was good enough to put up W 
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me. That was his first trip to this side of India, 
and as he was so retiring, modest, almost shy, 
that I was hard put to it as to how to entertain 
him. Fortunately a veteran Bengali journalist, 
who was the Editor of the Lahore Tribune at 
one time and who for a long time had lived in 
Sind, and was in fact an All-India man, Babu 
Nagendra Nath Gupta happened to be living 
in Bandra, a suburb of Bombay, at that time. 
He came over to see him, and I put him in 
charge of my retiring guest and my car, and 
he took him to various places and persons inclu- 
ding the now retired Editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer , Mr. K. Natarajan. After that he had 
come on this side three or four times. Once at 
Ahmedamad he was the guest of Lady Vidya 
Gauri Nilkanth, and she and her family still 
cherish the memory of that visit with feelings 
of regard and love for him. He was called here 
once again to preside over the States Peoples’ 
Conference and his outspoken but courte- 
ously worded address more than justified 
their choice of him. The last time I saw 
and talked to him was in 1936 when he was 
living in Dr. Halidas Nag’s house, at Calcutta, 
the house where his loving daughter nursed him 
during his last illness. After that we kept up 


our ‘usual correspondence, and I was kept in- 
formed of the state of his failing health— failing 
specially after the death of his wife— by Shrijut 
Kedar Nath, when Babuji himself was unable 
to take up his pen and write. Our relations 
were close, intimate and affectionate and lie 
never hesitated to inform me about his personal 
matters and seek advice. He was so guileless, 
open-hearted and straightforward that he had 
nothing to conceal. We discussed many things 
in our correspondence frankly. I had a large 
circle of friends; it has considerably narrowed 
down and one after another they have gone the 
way of all flesh.- The most recent loss sustained 
by me is in the death 'of Babuji, In. all his 
dealings with the world I found him transparent- 
ly sincere, with an utter absence of eelf-seeking, 
and full of humility and gentleness to a degree 
unusual and admirable. His loss to journalism 
— -journalism of the right kind, honest, above 
board, conducted solely with a view to public 
good and national service — is heavy, and irre- 
placeable. This is the humble opinion of one 
who knew him for a whole generation and longer 
and knew him from inside. 

May his soul rest in peace. 
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The British managing agency firms which 
have their fingers on the pulse of the British 
investor have therefore concentrated on the 
development of old and ^well-tried enterprises, 
jute mills, ten gardens, and coal mining all 
yielding fairly high dividends, a fact noted by 
the Holland Industries Commission which refer- 
red to their “undue reluctance to embark on 
new ventures,” observing in Paragraph 2S8 of 
its report that 

The investment of capital hag been upon com- 
paratively restricted lines up to the war and there 
has been little enterprise in new directions. 

Taking a broad view of the services ren- 
dered to India in the industrial sphere by British 
leadership, one cannot help but agree to the 
view expressed by two eminent Indian econo- 
mists. Professors P. A. Wadia and K. T. 
Merchant, on page 2S2 of their recently published 
book' Our Economic Problem that 

It is significant that British investment in modern 
industries in India was confined exclusively to enter- 
Pn*C3 iile railways, coal mines, jute mills, and to tea, 
ootiee and sugar plantations — industries related to 
the production and export of raw materials. 


It is admitted that the question as to 
whether a new enterprise should be started or 
not is the responsibility of the investors and tbo 
promoters. But when Britons enter what wo 
maintain are exaggerated claims in regard to 
the value of the leadership rendered by them 
in developing our industries and on that scoro 
demand what most people of this country 
consider over-representation in our legislatures 
and statutory safeguards to retain and, may be, 
to extend their hold on our economic life, 
wc hold that wc have the right to ascer- 
tain whether they are based on unimpeachable 
facts. While it is admitted that, from the point 
of view of earning steady and respectable pro- 
fits, there is ample justification of the British 
concentration on certain industries only, it is 
believed that the services rendered 'to India 
would have been much more valuable if Britons 
engaged in industries had, instead of being 
content with merely reposing on their laurels, 
embarked on new and uncertain but probably 
equally pro Stable ventures calculated to en- 
courage the all-round industrial development of 
India, success in which would have established 
an irresistible claim on our gratitude specially 
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and it& P Eff?c? 1 ]U fh Ea n^ Jndustn ^}. ,sa p° n to' compete with articles manufactured in India 
SDnns^H hv f^ JR?' ? ubljc * tl01 } b V our cheap labour out of our raw materials 

tS”Ss “ on imp,M thc nis “5 ° [ >** 

Indian view of tho services received from The Indian Fiscal Commission subroitlme 
mota nS t "!i • rr nd » U ?f na - 1 dl ; ve,0 P ment ot thclr its report in 1922 recommended disciEatirJ 
motherland in the following terms : protection under clearly defined conditions Thc 

Investment has been guided by British rather report of the External Capital Committee pud- 

SS MfaMt iSg* . ^foSSS n ” S°" It’* !*■“) 

has been concentrated upon commercial and a fen - problem. mth which it Was directly con- 

special types of industrial concerns to the neglect of ceraed suggesting unimportant modifications 
broader industrial needs, . . . Indians have not enjoy- here and there. Their recommendation* to 5 
cd full opportunities for technical and managerial certain pvtont srtfpffimrWM tj-ji.vk 
training and experience and . . . undue adiantage Bnt ? $ dustn « 

been taken of thc cheapness and abundance of Indian L , S ' . , ma " e assurance doubly sure, 
manual labour. British capital now began entering India j n large 

' After stating that these allegations may be founts and established many industrial con- 
exaggerations and that there is nothing to show ^ rns undcr the control and management of aliens 
that these objectionable features of the British *“L 1 ? y ’ of which captured the fields m which 
industrial policy have been due to the adoption Indmn industries had been operating for a long 

view that Erate P ° liCy ’ *“* “ Uth ° r ^ of work wWch 0 him had* tafi 

Some of them contain an element of truth. *° occupy. 

With their vast financial resources, their 
VI 11 technical knowledge and experience of business 

It has" been suggested that ono reason for the organisation, it was easy for Europeans to ruin 
establishment of factories in'India under British their Indian rivals by cut-throat competition 
leadership was that the export of materials like which sometimes took thc form of selling their 
jute, .hide, etc., in. a manufactured or semi- goods at below cost of production prices. It 
manufactured state ' would be more profits We has been heW that a deliberate attempt to cx- 
than their export* in thc raw state. Additional ploit the bias for Swadeshi goods was made by 
profits would come from the saving in the cost the addition of the words India Ltd., to their 
of carriage and the use of the abundant supply names. Occasionally, an Indian or tw 0 was 
of cheap Indian labour. Then again, these two taken into the directorate and Ins name added 
factors would play their part when these facto- to the original non-Indian name of the concern, 
rics manufactured and marketed commodities Not only were the ^ goods manufactured 
consumed in India and which formerly had been advertised widely hut claims to the enjoyment 
imported , fhe highest profits being secured when of the same protection extended to genuine 
♦W used easily available Indian raw materials. Indian concerns were advanced and conceded by 
LVlcr i t S Sid Home things like matches, the British administration. Unable to meet 
soap aluminium nnd enamelled ware, rubber competition at their vers- doors indicenous 
soap, , industries are rapidly succumbing to this on- 

tyiCS T im^wndesh'i movement and tlio war of siaught with such rapidity that in the view of 
, Vi Jovri aii important part in stimulating some Indian publicists, it is only n question of 



nestorn , , protection grew so insis- said that if we had absolute control mor on 

Wt that U fiscal policy and had beenmo posd.on to ate] 


, , ‘ ’ Ai U Iff onl t o ignore it and it full-bioodcd protection, Indian capPnl 

could no irjscal Commission in 1921 have easily followed the example of TatasMd 

' '^thiflMcroal Capital .Committee in 1925. imported nticn technical Staff under contrar 
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find gradually trained up its Indian personnel. 
As lor the alleged shyness of Indian capital, we 
find Mr. G. W. Tyson, C.I.E., Editor, Capita \ 
the most influential organ of British business in 
Eastern India, admitting on page 7 of his India 
Arms for Victory published in October, 1942, 
that 

Never within recent years has there been, any lack 
of capital in India or a reluctance to stake it on new 
and sometimes speculative projects. 

The recommendation of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion and the External Capital Committee that 
restrictions should be placed on foreign capital 
only where it is accorded some kind of concession 
as well as the provisions against discrimination 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
under which discrimination against British capi- 
tal, etc., can be adopted only when it is exercised 
against their Indian counterparts in Britain, 
have made it possible for British manufacturing 
interests to establish their industries behind our 
tariff walls while the extensive scale on which 
their operations are conducted has made it un- 
necessary for them to discriminate against the 
very few Indian activities in Britain. 

Today we find non-Indian concerns taking 
advantage of the above factors and establishing 
themselves in India incidentally placing genuine 
indigeneous industries under very serious handi- 
caps and flourishing at the expense of the Indian 
consumer. In effect, he has to pay a higher price 
for such goods produced under the shelter of 
tariff walls as he uses and the whole of the 
manufacturing profit is lost to India. It cannot 
be denied that the primary object of imposing 
tariffs was the fostering of Indian industries 
thus promoting our national interests as also 
that the starting of alien " India Ltd.” concerns 
does not fulfil this purpose. 

In this connection, it is profitable to recall 
what the Commerce Member of the Government 
of India, a British official, speaking on the 
resolution which led to the appointment of the 
Indian Industries Commission said more than a 
quarter of a century ago : 

The building up of industries where the capital, 
control and management should be in the hands of 
the Indians is the special object we (India Govern- 
ment) have in view. 

Continuing, this official expressed his dis- 
approval of taking any steps which might 

merely mean that the manufacturer who now com- 
petes with you from a distance would transfer bio 
activities to India and compete with you within your 
boundaries. 

This undertaking, for that is how it is 
regarded by Indians coming as it did from a 
Briton speaking in his official capacity before 
the Central Legislature, has not been fulfilled 
for the fiscal policy of the British administration 
in India and the anti-discrimination clauses in 
the Act of 1935 have made the establishment 


of “India Ltd.” concerns feasible and that, in 
spite of the strongest of Indian protests. 

The incorporation of subsidiaries of alien 
concerns under the specious title of “ India Ltd.,” 
the occasional association of Indian capital in 
these enterprises in a junior capacity and our 
political subjection which prevents us from 
framing our industrial, commercial, tariff and 
fiscal policies so as to fully safeguard our eco- 
nomic interests have raised apprehensions 
regarding the future economic development of 
India which cannot be allayed until we enjoy 
much larger powers than we do today. Rightly 
or wrongly, India feels that unless restrictions 
are imposed and imposed quickly, foreign 
capital will occupty such fields of remunerative 
industry and commerce as still remain uncovered- 
with the result that her children will permanently 
occupy a position of economic inferiority. 


Non-Indians engaged in industries often 
declare that, granting for the sake of argument 
that little has been done for the members of the 
educated and the well-to-do classes, there is not 
much doubt that they have benefited their 
workers. The Indian view is that the best test 
for ascertaining the correctness of such claims 
is to find out the scale of wages for labour and 
the efforts put forward to improve its standard 
of living. ' 

"While considerations of space render it 
impossible to give anything like a detailed 
account of the wages paid to labour in even one 
of the industries mentioned above, the following 
information taken from authoritative sources 
should prove interesting as throwing & flood 
of light on the amount of benefit derived by 
Indian labour from the establishment of indus- 
tries in India by European businessmen. 

After taking into consideration the wages 
paid to labour in all our large-scale industries. 
Dr. P, S. Lokanathan on page 354 of his Indus- 
trial Organisation in India concluded that 

The Indian industrial worker is in receipt of 
wages which are insufficient to satisfy even the 
primary needs of civilised existence. 

Inadequate as these wages are, it would be 
a mistake to take it for granted that industrial 
labour gets all the wages it earns. There are 
first of all certain deductions made by employ- 
ers in the shape of fines levied for bleaches of 
discipline and absence from work, deductions 
for damage to materials or machinery due to 
some fault of the workers and, occasionally, for 
benefits supplied by the employers, such as 
medical attention and -the like. 

Then comes the ,payraont the workman has 
to make to the jobber or foreman under wb 
he works. This consists of a sum 
appointment and a . ' from >’ 
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practice, ■ it ** 

• * Indebtedness is still another fart or nrmmnt * W ? ! c u oasi ^ er first four items of expenditure 

ins labour from benefiting fully from it^vagt SUfffSJSfJ, S 

J-flC estimate of the Royal Commission on ^ er cent of the total income, if we include other 
’Indian Labour was that at' least two-third<! of necessary expenses like washing, bedding and house- 
the labourers are in debt and Urat ttis‘ in mosi - p ' re ™ UEO r mU ™ "> “• 

cases, is equivalent to three months’ waves - r ^ P rP d J°c 0f his twwbnal Organisation 
This burden is aggravated by reason of the hieli tn c f^ia, Dr - P - k*«wthan after a review 
rate of interest Charged which the above Com- of thc abovo fflcts concludes that 
mision held is - commonly “ 75 i yer cent nor Tlle . larB , e ..proportion spent on the primaiy 
annum.*' '*■ * y necessaries of life is evidence of thc insufficiency of 

Tt ...ui wages, and of the very low margins betneea 

it goes Without saying that the sums which subsistence and starvation available to thc workers, 
go out of the wages of labour under the above Thc insufficient and ill-balanced diet and 
heads arc not met out of -the surplus which the deplorable housing conditions of industrial 
would otherwiso have been spent on petty labour leading to prevcntablo disease and pro- 
luxuries. They have often, in the language mature death have been dealt with in detail by 
m ° n Indian Labour the present writer elsewhere and he is not thcrc- 

• (Report, p. 226) i fore disposed to say anything further on these 

to be provided by trenching on the primary needs of matters. He will content himself with quoting 
n healthy life. i here thc views expressed in 1038, by Mr. Harold 

Thoughtful Indians often ask themselves Butler of the International Labour Office on 
why British businessmen who started commer- page 9 of his book Problems of Industry in the 
cial rind industrial’ activities in India and cam East where, after referring to the recommcnda- 
respectablo profits have not put down the bribery tions of thc Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and corruption of the existence of which they made in 1931, he Bays, 

are aware with a firm hand and also why they The fundamental reforms suggested in the re- 
have not 'taken any effective steps to at least commendations on education, industrial Ration*, 
reduce ‘the exploitation of their workers by «•„ SSVftiti SSS i «£ W ° K " 
money-lenders. They believe that efforts in 

theso directions would not have made too great The result is that what Dr. V S. Buthcr- 
demands on their energy, time and powers, ford UA, M.B., (Cantab), a former Member 
Thev have ‘concluded, perhaps uncharitably, of the House of Commons said in 1027 on page 
that nothing has been done because European 125 of his Modem India is equally true today, 
employers feel that they have little if any His words were as follows : 
responsibility for thc welfare of their men and The only advaatjgo that India derma from 
rtspujisjMil J- , British-owned industries is sweated wages and ft low 

that the latter must learn ^ tokc cam oi tnem of hfc f Indian j^our, » very .dubious 

selves. If that is eo, ana if tnc only tic oc ween advan ( a g Q which Indiana might be better without. 
British industrialists and their Indian workers ........ . r , , . 

i, t at of master and servant the former paying As contrasted with these benefits derived 
n . little and getting as much work as they can by Indian labour, the same author summarises 
and the latter extracting the highest possible the advantages enjoyed by Europeans ns con- 
anu wiu jcvvv cv , , sishnc in 


r nnd in return giving as little work as sisting in 
wages . nrovrs that the claims re- higher salaries paid to the British management (withJ 

LTdfng' tto toefits conferred on and the «. *** - 

Mt. for the latter by British industry 


concern felt for the latter by British nidus 
are, to say the least, rather questionable. 


It is true that after thc present war had 
started and when there was a sudden increase in 
the demand for certain types of goods, rises in 
wages, allowances, bonuses, etc., were given a* 


T it ■ rcnrrnl Report on Industrial also food-grains and other necessaries of life 
In tno \rv i i. v international supplied to labour at concession rates. Employ* 


* , . - issued by ‘the International supplied to labour at concession r...„. 

Labour bave a number of ers have taken credit for these steps rc/eiri^ 


Labour Office, G « ragc s ; zc 0 f u - or king to them as proof of their desire to discharge 
statements showing centres and in differ- their responsibility towards their employe* 

class, families in l^Lmbcr of wage earners, thc Labour leaders explain all these measures rtf 
out industries, the n f £orac famijics and as indicative of a spirit of generosity hut J; 

overage monthly c ^varage monthly family being due to their onxifcty to earn thc high 1 
lastly on page ’ murcs an d the percentage fits due to inflated prices and war contra ; 
incomes and c-\-pen ron « u mption groups. Thc obviously impossible without a contented 
expenditure on mam . : { ^ Ie two eminent force. They will believe in the bona fide* 
conclusion drawn iro iu 
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employers only if the treatment persists when, 
with the end of the war, prices slump and high 
profits disappear or almost disappear and if no 
attempt is made then to seriously cut down the 
wages which are being paid tod_ay. 

XI 

That concerns organised by European 
capital are inclined to choose men belonging to 
their own nationality as directors, as agents and 
for filling the superior and responsible positions 
is well-known and universal and this Indians 
regard, perhaps wrongly, as a grievance. Non- 
Indian apologists of this exclusion of Indians 
urge that, in most cases, this is so because Indians 
possessing the requisite qualifications are not 
often available in sufficiently large numbers 
though on this matter there is difference of 
opinion. Nonetheless there have been many 
cases where the claims of the right type of 
Indians, even when these are available, have 
been overlooked. 

Others, more reasonable, point out that 
what is objectionable is that as the profits are 
earned in our country with the help of our labour 
and our material resources, Indians should not 
be denied facilities for obtaining the special 
kind of training available in these concerns and 
that the systematic way in which they have been 
shut out is clear proof of a deliberate 
policy of monopolising by the Europeans 
those financial and other advantages which 
flow from conducting commercial and indus- 
trial operations in India. In that connection, 
it is pointed out that though European 
capital has "been operating in India for over a 
century, its presence in this land has not resulted 
in the enjoyment by an appreciable number of 
Indians of such opportunities of obtaining train- 
ing as could without much difficulty have been 
made available to them. 

Apologists of European industries operating 
in India urge on' their behalf that even if the 
directorate and superior staff are alien, their 
establishment is conductive to our industrial 
progress and that though they might make things 
difficult for the Indian industrialists, they are 
beneficial to the masses. 

The Indian view is that so long as the 
capital, the management, the supervising and the 
technical staff are aliens, the employment of 
unskilled labour does not convert essentially 
alien concerns into indigenous ones. Our motive 
in demanding all possible facilities for what 
may be called the Indianisation of industries is 
the desire to promote the growth of national 
wealth and national income. Taking the most 
favourable view, the exploitation of our raw 
materials and man-power by alien concerns is 
nothing but development by proxy and as such 
objectionable. . 1 . . 


As regards the benefits conferred on the 
masses, it is true that the Indian producer of 
the raw materials used finds a market for his 
products and that Indian labour also finds em- 
ployment in these concerns. While - admitting 
that these do provide some kind of relief, Indians 
cannot forget two things. The first of these is 
that the services of the Indian agriculturist and 
the Indian labourer are requisitioned not because 
any special tenderness is felt for them but 
because these industries must come to a stand- 
still without their co-operation and also because 
they are much cheaper than their European 
counterparts. 

The second thing is that the benefits derived 
by the foreigners are so large and the Indian 
share so small that there are some Indians who 
would prefer to see them remain inside the 
country in the expectation that a large part of 
them would somehow come back in some form 
or other to the masses who provide everything 
which makes the earning of profits possible 
except the capital and the supervision. These 
latter, it is held, however valuable in their way, 
can never be regarded as entitled to the high 
profits now drawn by them. 

XII 

The Indian does not deny that in expressing 
the view that the measure of representation given 
in our legislatures to non-official Europeans 
should be conditioned by their “ importance ” 
and their "contribution” the executive of the 
India Government of 1919 of which seven out 
of eight members were Britons as well as the 
Simon Commission in 1930 all the members of 
which were Britons, were voicing a conviction,' 
no doubt honestly held by the European com- 
munity resident in India and their friends and 
supporters in Britain. Aldous- Huxley was 
explaining this attitude when he pointed out 
many years ago in his Jesting Pilate that if he 
had been a member of the Indian Civil Service 
or the owner of a sufficiently large block of 
remunerative shares in the Calcutta jute mills, 
he would have felt little hesitation in believing, . 
and that in all sincerity, that British rule has 
been an unmixed blessing to Indians who are 
constitutionally incapable of governing them- 
selves as also that industries inerfporated in 
England and operating in India and carrying 
away everything except the wages paid to 
manual labour have been an equally inestimable 
boon to us. 

Indians maintain that the examination 
of the value of the sen-ices rendered by 
British industry along with other facts to 
\riiich no reference has been made here entitle 
them to draw the conclusion that they have 
no reason to feel any excessive gratitude. Such 
small benefits as have come to the people of 
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tnv *a U ni t ? !t ne £ oi cmcr £ e d as tho result of 
effort put forth by British 
■ industry but only because they are unseparable 
a , ctivi “es carried on by it in pursuit of 
its own ends. They ore olso convinced that they 
would be withdrawn tomorrow if doing so would 
bo helpful to the interests of British capital. 

If tho unintentional conferring of these 
very slender benefits is to bo regarded as a 
reason for the over-representation of Britons in 
our legislatures, Central and Provincial, as well 
as for the special economic and other safeguards 
guaranteed to them under the Act of 1935, gome 
Indians would argue, let us admit -illogically,' 
that they too are entitled to special represen- 
tation in the English legislature and to such 
safeguards as they, and not their rulers, deem 
necessary for their protection. They would 
justify their demands by urging that Britain 
draws certain agricultural and mineral products 
and 'semi-manufactured and manufactured goods 
from India at rates much below those at which 


they are available in the world market as well 
as because this country absorbs a respectable 
part' of British manufactures. 

non-official Europeans are 
entitled to favourable treatment in the form of 
commercial safeguards, excessive representation, 
etc. because of the services some of them have 
tendered to our economic development by the 
establishment of industries in our motherland 
reminds India of what Count Sforza, the Italian 
ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs who, because of 
his hostility to fascism was forced to remain 
in exile during the .period when Mussolini was 
in power, wrote some years ago, to be precise 
in October, 1927, in Foreign Affairs when he 
referred to 

that precious .gift bestowed on the British people the 
possession of writers and clergymen (and it may be 
added of other apologists of British capital) able in 
perfect good faith to advance the highest moral 
reasons for the most concrete diplomatic (and legis- 
lative) action with inevitable moral (and economic) 
profit to England (and Englishmen). ( Concluded ) 


REVIVAL OF VILLAGE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

An Orientation of Village Industry 


By NAGESH YAWALKAR 


, . There is no doubt that most of 


" They will rive these Industries a new life and a new dress_ . . . — - 

our wants can be supplied from our villages .... We will not want imitations of the West or machine made 
products, but -we, will develop a true national taste in keeping with the vision of a New India in which 
pauperism, starvation and idleness will be unknown,” 


M. Gandhi : Constructive Programme, Its Meaning and Place. 


The appalling poverty of India and the rapidity making a decent livelihood out of arts and 
with which it has increased during the so-called crafts practised as a profession ra villages. The 
‘forward ’ British rule on account of the deliber- use of the Swadeshi materials available in ncar- 
nte ■ destruction of our handicrafts created a by places will bring the works within the reach 
mat necSy to discover the channels in aid of the village folk. Creative work in artistic 
, -ill.™ fodintrv The urge of expression is crafts will bring ihrm up in tlie professions of 
thc^creativeforceof the village industry and tho painting (with locally made colours), sculpture 
the ereati 0 . , d cs f m ade this (expressive of rustic appreciation), metal cast- 

f ^,«,fo?ehl.S^ for ’StofiX variety is ingot useful and original articles, and in the 
hv the vfllaec talent. India’s artistic production of toys and containers made from 

produced fay .he village8 nn d the cow and horse dung, clay and paper machc ,n a 

talent is *c in India’s big cities is a proper manner, useful untensils from terra cot a, 

form oi Ar P w’est, produced fused glass nnd porcelain, and also in teaching 

hybrid of U 1 ® • western matcriais applied uses of shellac plastics and pyi' £,J:: - 

with the help ot t ™ st ly ris >vestem ^ and roany 0l , lcr Swadeshi material* 

Ttifsort of development of Art depending on found abundantly in nature. 

Western method is in no ™Y 'the rcvival'of Matcrui. 

eottage Art , ln cl t _p niid crnfts is ‘ nn ind i spC ns- Swadeshi materials that arc within the cab 
ancient Indian art . h ; Renaissance. In reach of the village craftsman arc the life « 
able part of scorc s of people who have the village crafts. India is rich in minerals »n 

every village u t c „ n t, c harnessed to clays that form a ready source of raw maten i 

an artistic tendengr absence of pro- and tho conversion of wastes like cow da® 

foster useful c , uragemcn t they turn horse dung, old paper and scrap metal »** 
yagabonds lhao mlrtbf found a way for (heir possibilitfe*. Tho colour 
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of India deliberately killed by foreign interest Industries cannot survive if the materials aro 
and local apathy has to be revived for it is not not within the easy reach of the villager. .With . 
a dead science yet. The ancient colours used this object in view it has to be realised that the 
by the artists of Ajanta that look still fresh and ‘materials used will be natural ones, and also 

include wastes like cow dung, 
scraps and rags. Thus our pro- 
ducts ought to be much more 
cheaper than those produced 
by using foreign materials like 
colours, brushes, plastics, etc. 

There are many village 
boys who while away their time 
m idleness. They can learn a 
good deal of the art of crafts- 
manship and can cam their 
living with ease if their talents 
arc developed. There are 
women, too, from the middle- 
class who can neither take to 
begging nor earn their living 
as labourers, and this pro- 
gramme will give them a square 
meal. Every village can sup- 
Nalure studies at Suvasra Village Art School by direct method P or t a t least one artist and as 
' more and more are trained 

lively can be investigated and reproduced if the up in vocational arts, much unemploy- 
research is backed up by a powerful organised ment will be removed. It is true 
institution. Baked articles using clay, cow dung that, in village economy, preference is to be 
and horse dung in specific proportions have given to the arts of agriculture and spinning, 
proved to be a material that 
has infinite possibilities in 
embryo. The plaster stone 
called gypsum is abundantly 
found in Gujarat, C. P. and 
Rajputana. Village Art will 
revive if research is kept up 
wn materials that are avail" 
able near the villages, and 
decay as this vigilance is 
withdrawn. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad rigidly says: 

“We have to s°efc out and en- 
courage all such handicrafts. Our 
CuKure and Art ha\e languished 
because our Cottage Industries 
have died to a large extent. These 
must be rerned if the Village 
Industries have to be resuscitated. 

, I* v ‘ e , even encourage at least one 
Man in a village, imagine how 
Many creative forces are let free 
m the 750, COO villages of India to 
Mould the destiny of the Village 
Industry, _ And a mighty force 
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THa students of the Village Art School at Suvasra, C,I , conducted 
by Tnmbaharo Yawalkar 


of the nation is lost to “her if the rustic talent that has but arts and crafts are supplementary to them, 
an appetite for learning and a creative urge is not at- Agriculture and spinning being the roost primary 
ended t° by our intelligentsia and leadership. ShaH ^ simple operation will never be replaced 
Sjfet jf**" 1 “ d p ™ pe by any other activity, but we find boys of artis- 

tic talent wasting their time in whimsical 
Economics of Abvcraft pursuits. Tlieir number is small but they are a 

The use of local material for the Art very important section as they alone are . 
industry on the cottage scale is the soundest able of .creative work m the midst 
Policy in reviving arts and crafts. . Cottage monotony of the village routine. 
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Tun Experiments at Suvasra (C.I.) 

An old man of 70, a bom genius in Art, 
lms been working out his ideas on the lines 
mentioned above for the last fifty years of his 
life, enlightening students living v only in 
villages — and his headquarters have been in the 
village of Suvasra in C. I. with a population 
of 1,300 inhabitants: Having experienced the 



leaders, decorated utensils and gay toys arc made 
and coloured with local colours; and at the 
weekly bazaar they are all sold out at a price 
from a pice to an anna each. No school easts 
there in the form of a building, but in his village 
home boys, irrespective of caste or creed, sit 
together and learn from him the art of reading, 
writing and the art of sculpture and painting. 
Sometimes only trees are their sheds and in 
the outdoor they learn landscape painting and 
sketching and nil this education is free. This old 
artist is none else but my father who gave me my 
lessons in painting and sculpture and by whose 
blessiilgs 1 could carry the message of India s 
Village Art to America and Europe, earning 
my living as I travelled far and wide. 


A Broad Classification 
The village handicrafts may be classified 
broadly as follows: 

1. Plastics from clay, cow dung, horse dung, 
and their proper baking 

2. Wares cast from fusing of old glass 

3. Plaster and Plasticine 

4. Porcelain ‘ 

5. Paper rnacbe 

6. Carpentry and Woodwork 

7. Bronze casting and Metal-work 
8 Sculpture and Stone carving 


bamboos 


ndence of the artist ™ h “ 6ct out 

dais like c ay, proton glass, 

paper macho, P nn( j evolved his 
ral earths and P'5 * j ' and gj vc excellent 
jscs which are 8 _ . j cW handmade 

s. * Ic ,£l° mmt villocer can make for 
pictures of 


ltS ‘ ts 1 * which every villager cn 


A National Central iNs-nron: or Village 
Handicrafts 

Object ; jin organised institution for the 
study mid propngation of tlie use of 
raw materials, carrying out researches in a"' 1 ™* 
Cottage Art Industry, as also a search for Milage 
artistic talents, is an urgent need. Artisans, 
particularly from depressed classes, need special 
attention of the institute, inasmuch as suen 
arts ore their hereditary occupation mid it u 
they that need cheap education and guidance. 

Place : The institute should be situated 
as near as possible to natural surroundmgs where 
the students’ minds shall tunc with Natur , 
also near some central city for the purposes 
organization and contact with best teachers, « t • 
Museums and town libraries will be found to 
of great help. 

Finance: This aspect is not of m«ch ® 
portance as the institute can help l - I 

the sale of articles made from £“5 ,„i 

Selfless devoted workers are the most imp 
part of this scheme. 




ENGLAND’S NATIONAL GALLERY 

By JOHN STEEGMAN - 


The National Gallery has a threefold claim to 
special attention. First of all, it provides a more 
compact yet representative cour d’oeil of 
European painting than any other gallery in 
Europe; secondly, it has a fuller representation 
of Italian painting of all schools than anywhere 
outside Italy; and thirdly, only there can one 
see examples of the best of the British schools 
together under one roof. 



. A front view of the National Gallery of England 
which faces Trafalgar Square 


The general level of the National Gallery 
collection is extraordinarily high, for the pictures 
on exhibit are there as a result of continuous 
and' intensive critical review, bo that no picture 
is exhibited unless it is a really good example of 
its school. 

The history of the National Gallery grows 
out of the history of collecting and connois- 
seurship among the English. Young Englishmen 
were sent abroad on the Grand Tour to Paris, 
the Hague, Brussels, one or two princely German 
courts, Venice, Florence and Rome. They 
bought what took their fancy, though they often 
made terrible mistakes; very few bought well 
always, but very few failed to buy something 
good. The result was that by the beginning of 
the 19th century English private houses con- 
tained an immense number of really important 
pictures. This was not only true of the great 
country-palaces, like Welbeck, ' Chatswortb,' 


Blenheim, Badminton, Goodwood or Longford, 
but of scores of lesser houses. 

Born Out of Private Collection 

Yet there was no collection belonging to the 
nation, nowhere for the ordinary citizen. to see 
pictures and thus form some idea of the arts. 
However, in the year 1824 the National Gallery 
was born, out of a private collection. 

The Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool; Sir 
Robert Peel, a future Prime Minister; and Sir 
George Beaumont, Lord Dover and the Rev. 
Wiliam Holwell-Carr, great collectors and 
patrons of the Arts, arc Jhe five men whom the 
National Gallery acknowledges as its founders. 
Peel, Beaumont, Dover and Holwell-Carr urged 
the creation of a National Collection, and the 
Prime Minister carried it out by the expenditure 
of £57,000 on 38 pictures from a private collec- 
tion which had just come into the market. 
Twelve of those 38 are now worth more than 
the sum paid for the whole collection, so the 
Gallery began well 1 • , 



“Two Gentlemen” 

A good example of the large collection of paint- 
ings of the British schools shown in the National 
Gallery is this painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 

It did not, however, begin very well in the 
matter of its premises. At first it was lodged 
uncomfortably in a big private house in Pall 
Mall, where the famous Reform Club has stood 
since 1840, and not till 1838 was it housed in a 
building specially erected for it-'-the famous long, 
low classic building -with the portico *and little 
cupola on the north Bide of Trafalgar 
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Onn nf the priceless masterpieces now owned bv llie Briti-h nntion u this psintins, ‘The Biltle of Sin 
v/ut. v ‘ Itomano, 1432” by TaoIo Uccello 


Even then, tho rapidly-growing collection was 
not very comfortable because it had to share iU 
premises with the Royal Academy. While the 
Galierv represented the art of the part, t.ic 
Academy represented tlic art of tile present. an( * 
5,e two were not good neighbours. The un- 
happy partnership was dissolved only in I8<0, 
when the Academy at last moved to . to present 
home in Piccadilly and the National Gallery 
had Trafalgar Square to itself. 

Its Constitution 

For the first year or two the Gallery was 
in on undecided state about its evict form of 
organisation. It soon settled down, however to 
a constitution which has remained more or less 

unchanged. Pmm is a Govcnimg^lody^con^ 

S fSt worlXwhTamalintcd 1 y the Prime 

1 fnr the acquisition of picture®, hi? 1 

CiM the*'suece i =ive 

his the blame if > fbr( , ]s24 _ MI]1P pave 

Director of Uie Gal ^ j ^ t]]9n ntI , CP . ; (],c 

b C cri much m ■ f # i= judged not 

goodness or -fc’™£,l,in alone. hut liy lu< courage 
by his hi" power to attract 

^ rr s 1 of^pictures° or money from private indivi- 
duals. and the p!a,™i n part of 

Private benefactor* haw ^ . (hc 
incalculable imiwr.ance ,, TC danl Tiic great 

Gallery to it" Pjc««t hi-n 

tradition of pictures coming to the 

very many «r« em i 


Gallery as gifts or bequest?. Another largo 
number of masterpieces were bought on the 
Continent in the middle of the Ia«t century, when 
the brilliant Director, Sir Charles Hnstlnkr, had 
the field more or less to himself mid before the 
serious comjH'tUion of the Jvm^M'Ycidncli 
Mu«eum in Berlin or of American private col- 
lectors had begun to increase the prices of all 
pictures (good n$ well n« bad!. 

Wfcix Srors asp Sn.r.NDOims 

Like all grrat art gallerie*, the National 
Gallery lias it-s weak spot* and its splendours. 
It has* fewer world-famous pictures, apart from 
the Rngli-h Gainsboroughs and Reynohisn 
than mv, the Prado, the Louvre or the Uflizt. 
It has, how ever, Titian’s liner hw and Ariadne', 
Michelangelo’s Entombment : Botticelli's A'ofj* 
t \ty : Velasquez’s unique Venu* : IJellini e 
Doric Jjoredano ; Holbein’s Chmtine of Denmark; 
Hobbema’s Avenue; Ruben’s fine** landscape, 
the Chateau de Steen; Tintoretto’s >S/. George 
and the Dragon, Van Dyck’s John Arnolfm; the 
little Knight in Armour by Giorgione, the rarest 
of all Master*; Uccello’s Hattie of San Romano 
and Piero della P rancC'coV Iloptnm. R has ,»!* 
so an unsurpassable collection of the Iw® 
Schools in general and of Criulii in patlicn ua . 
a very strong series of Rembrandts and ft n'P* 
level of the I7tii century Dutch painters. 

But the National Gnltoy’s proud M* 
that, apart from these individual jnsncrpiOTJ 
it provide* n more nearly complete cptterori. 
European painting than any other snroc^ ' 
hn« yet provided. And that i* ftUl dhc 
poliev that b being pursued now, war or 


MAHASIAHOPADH YAYA DR. R. SHAMA SASTRY, 

Arlhasnstra-Visarada 


By Professor M. H. KRISHNA, ma., 

By the* passing away of Dr. R. Shama Sastry, the 
world has lost one of the foremost orientalists. 
He made great contributions to our knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Indian History. He was born 
at Rudrapatna, an Agrahar village on the banks 
of the Cauvcry in the year 1868 A.D. and be- 
longed to a family well-known for its Sanskrit 
learning. Commencing his education at the 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College at Mysore, Dr. 
Shama Sastry passed the Vidwat Examination 
in Sanskrit Literature in 1891. Many of his 
class-mates became famous as teachers of 
Sanskrit and Kannada in the various schools of 
the State. But Dr. Shama Sastry was one of 
the few who took to English education. With 
English and Sanskrit as his language, and 
Physics as his optional subject, he took the 
BA. Degree of the Madras University from the 
Central College, Bangalore, in 1899. His unique 
combination of training in the old and new lines 
drew the attention of the famous Dewan of 
Mysore, Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, who took him 
up as his own personal reader in Sanskrit and 
Indian Philosophy. A little later Dr. Shama 
Sastry was appointed as Librarian of the 
Government Oriental Library, Mysore. Here 
he was brought into contact with great Pandits 
like Pandit-Ratnam Kasturi Rangacharya and 
others ; and under the guidance - of that able 
scholar, Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastry, Dr. Shama 
Sastry began to publish Sanskrit works for the 
Libra iy and to do research work in Indology, 
publishing in 1905 an article on the Origin of 
Devanagari Alphabet and a booklet entitled 
Gavan Ayanavi or the forgotten sacrificial 
, calendar of Vedic poets. 

The chief task entrusted to him finally was 
the preparation of a catalogue of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the Oriental Library' and exami- 
nation of new collections of manuscripts. Dr. 
Shama Sastry showed his great knowledge of 
scripts and subjects in the course of his examina- 
tion of the numerous palm-leaf manuscripts 
> belonging to the Library and in the course 
°f his researches, discovered a copy of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. Appraising its real 
Value as of very great importance to Ancient 
Indian History, Dr. Shama Sastry copied it and 
published it in the Mysore Oriental Library 
Series.^ Its language was technical and difficult 
involving a knowledge of various subjects like 
Politics, Economics, Finance, Law, Military 
Science, etc. Dr. Shama Sastry studied all these 
subjects and worked with such zeal that he was 
. able to produce a provisional translation. Some 
chapters of his work which were published in 


Djitt., (Lond.), University of Mysore 

the Mysore Review attracted ■world-wide notice, 
so that, he was enabled to publish a complete 
translation of the Arthasastra in 1912. 
Encouraged by the scholars of Europe and 
America, he next published articles on various 
aspects of Mouryan Polity and established his 
name as an authority on that branch of Oriental 
studies. 

After acting for some time as the -Principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College, Bangalore, 
he was appointed in 1918 as Curator of Oriental 
Library, Mysore. Since the Arthasastra became 
a subject of study in the many Universities of 
India, Dr. Shama Sastry very often was examiner 
for research thesis in the Calcutta and other 
Universities., The worth of his work was so well 
recognised by the great Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, that 
Dr. Shama Sastiy received an Honorary Ph.D. 
degree of that University in 1921. In the same 
year, he delivered a series of lectures on Indian 
Polity, in the Calcutta University. The honours 
gained by him outside Mysore made the author- 
ities in Mysore recognise his value and in 1922 
on the retirement of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimha- 
charya, he was appointed as the Director of * 
Archaeological Researches in Mysore in addition 
to his duties as Curator of Oriental Library. 
For about a year he also held the place 'of 
Professor of Indian History at the University 
of Mysore. But owing to the heaviness of work, 
he retired from the Professorship and held the 
other two places till his retirement from service 
by superannuation in 1928. In 1925 His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Mysore was pleased to 
confer on him the title of Arthasastra Visarada 
and in 1930 he received the title Mahamaho J 
padhyaya conferred by the British Indian 
Government. In 1935 he accepted the title Pandit 
Raja offered by the Bharata Dharma Mahaman- 
dala of Benares. 

Even after his retirement, he actively 
pursued his research studies, devoting himself 
especially to Vedanga Jyotisha. In 1936, he 
published an English translation of Vedanga 
Jyotisha with a Sanskrit commentary. In 1938, 
he issued the “ Qycle of Eclipses in the Vedas." 

He also wrote subsequently on the Eclipse Cult 
and the Vedic Gods. . ’ , • - 

An important piece of work done by Dr. 
Shama Sastiy for Archaeology was his editing 
and publication on behalf of the Government of 
India, of Volume 9 of South Indian Inscriptions 
consisting of large collections of Kannada In- 
scriptions made by the Government' r 
Archaeological Department.' This 
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A more varied conSfi »„ “ r - sh ?““ Sastry. a translation of the Arttaasira at all. TOira 
ronMinm? t fu !?,. a™ 0 , Archaeology is corrections were pointed out. he gladly accented 
bv him fnr n' G Annual Reports published them and incorporated them in his second edi- 
liaaT 7l?M h T,S 1VCrI '?“ t “' Mysore from Uon. Ho never though of hiSf infallibl , 
S in crest arli fi C , S , 0f vcv ' or ’ ,c uscd t0 W that scholars prerccd” d C 

fS; ,™? rcs n a unique boldness of truth to truth and none had the monopoly of 

spirit nnd la desire for adventure in the field of the final truth. W 

Oriental Research like his views on the Gupta The private life of Dr. Shama Sastry was 
i IC . n r> nnB °t Gret * ■ F “ r “ >a t!,e simplicity itself. Though a bold thinkc/nnd n 
QX r)J n c‘l’lf m Pa S rr I 1S ctc - ™“ n intellectually prepared to support some 

1 . ..I”®, , “T a P?" 1 , scll olnr and downright reforms, ho actually lived the simple 

almost nothing but a scholar He had no note- life of a Brahmin and walked in the footsteps 
worthy hobby or activity in life but the pursuit of his forefathers. No bad habit and no blemish 
of learning. Even at an advanced age, lie was could be pointed out in his way of living- On 
young and buoyant enough to tackle brand new the other hand, in his personal life, his was ‘a 
subjects. His capacity for (earning new subjects heroic struggle. He became a dyspeptic in his 
and languages was remarkable as evidenced in thirties and under medical advice he re-organised 
his learning of the Greek language for the sake his life on an invalid basis. During the second 
of writing his article on the tt Oxyrinchus half of his life, lie was sufferer, but one who 
Papyrus." He was a devoted worker. What fought bad health with such self-control and 
he studied in his chair, he thought over during determination, that his intellectual and scholar- 
his walks which were his only recreation. ly life was more than normally successful. He 

He had a great capacity for concentrating leaves behind him his wife, an only son and four 
on a particular subject for almost a whole season, daughters. 

It' is possible that everything that Dr. Shama In the death of Dr. Shama Sastry, Mysore 
Sastry has written may not stand the test of has lost one of its most famous scholars and the 
time, for very often ho eared more to open the world of Oriental studies has lost a great person- 
study of a subject than to say the final word ality who was well-known throughout the 
upon it. It was this spirit of adventure in Oriental World. 


' CO EDI CATION OF BLIND AND SEEING CHILDREN 

By Pkof. S. C. ROY, >u„ b.l. (Cal.), iu. (Columbia, Now York), Ledum, Calcutta 
, , University, Hony . Secretary, All-India Lighthouse for the Dima 


Acconomo to the Census Report pf 1931, the 
number of blind persons in India is little over 
600,000. This represents the largest incidence 
of blindness recorded - in any country, although 
those working in connection with programmes 
for the prevention of blindness, think that the 
statistics of tho sightless individuals of this 
country is much higher than what has becD 
stated in 'the 1931, Census Report. 

The number of sightless boys and girls, 
whose educational problems WiU bediscusscd m 
tho nresent article, is about 70,000 in India. 
ThJ are b oWeen the ages of S.aud 20. There 
are about 40 blind institutions m this country, 
where about 1,000 blind boys and giris are 
receiving education. In other words, 09,000 
blind children are being deprived of tile blessing., 
r rdiicstion owing to the lack of facilities. 

° f A qSion-niay bo raised ? t this stage: 
There are so many millions of sighted children 
. iJ ’, who ore going without education; 

issue bo made about the 
why eho . . j opportunities for a few thou- 

lnC d° f „?dk5dren without sight? To this, the 

answer is that it >s bi S b 'Y Ic e rcttnblc for ^ 


country not to be able to ronkc provision for the 
education of so many millions of her children. 
However, we believe that sightless children have 
a more urgent need of education than even the 
seeing. There arc mainly two reasons in support , 
of this thesis : 

First, blind persons cannot be employed, in 
any work without receiving a systematic train- 
ing and education extending over several yours. 
while there arc various^ spheres of activity far 
tho seeing individuals in which they may be 
employed without such protracted training a nd 
education. In those activities, the mere posse*' 
sion of sight, combined with some amount o 
commonsensc, is all that is needed to quality 
•person for employment.* 

Secondly, the seeing people nre able to Jjo J 
about freely and have several interests to 
themselves busy with. But the sightless 
duals have to carry on a dreary and monoton * 
existence, and have a feeling of hopelessness 
aloneness in the world if they arc not t w 
some art or craft which will keep them occ P 
and make them feel that time, after jrJLu 
Helen Keller, the world-famous blind-dew-* 
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scholar, has rightly remarked, “The heaviest 
burden on the blind is not blindness, but 
idleness.” 

The main problem, then, is bow to extend 
facilities for the education of our blind children. 
This can easily be done if we adopt the new 
educational philosophy and practice that has 
been current in different countries of Europe and 
America since the ’ beginning of the present 
century. This consists of the introduction of 
the education of blind children in schools for the 
seeing. 

We usually believe that a special residential 
institution is the only place where blind children 
can be educated. This also used to be the belief 
in Europe and America about half a century 
ago. But most of the present educators of the 
' blind in those countries hold that it is better for 
the blind children to be educated with their see- 
ing compatriots in ordinary’ schools than in 
special institutions where their association is 
confined only to those having the similar 
physical handicap. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that 
residential institutions are better suited to the 
needs of sightless children, we shall have to have 
a good deal of funds for the purpose of establish- 
ing new institutions throughout the country. 
It'is, however, apparent to all that it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to collect necessary 
funds to build a sufficient number of institutions 
to meet the demands of 70,000 blind children. 

The day-school for the blind does not, how- 
ever, involve much expense to the parents and 
guardians of the children without sight. Blind 
boys and girls attend the ordinary schools of 
their localities with their sighted brothers and 
sisters and pay the usual tuition fee. They 
receive lessons in the same class with other 
pupils. On the teaching staff there is only one 
who is especially trained in the education and 
psychology of the blind. He spends some time 
every day with the blind children of his school 
and helps them in their peculiar difficulties. 
Otherwise, there is no distinction between blind 
and seeing children in an ordinary school. 

Apart from a few isolated instances where 
some blind pupils have successfully prosecuted 
their studies with their seeing class-mates in 
ordinary schools, the idea of this kind of co- 
education is rather an innovation in the educa- 
tional philosophy in our country. In the Western 
countries, however, especially in the United 
States of America, this idea was, as stated before, 
carried into practice about half a century ago. 
As early as 1851, Samuel Gridley Howe, the first 
and most eminent Director of Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, one of the three leading blind 
r Schools in the United States, stressed the various 
advantages derivable from the co-education of 
the blind and sighted children in ordinary 
schools. Since the execution -of this idea in 


actual practice in 1900, this movement in 
America has become so popular to the parents 
and guardians of visually handicapped children 
and to the children themselves that, according 
to an educational survey in 1936, there were 
more blind and partially-sighted boys and girls 
studying in ordinary schools than those enrolled 
at residential institutions for the blind — the 
recorded number being 7,251 in ordinary schools 
and 5,851 in special institutions. A particular 
note should be taken of the fact that, although 
the first residential school for the blind in 
America was established G8 years before this 
amalgamated education took a practical shape, 
yet, in course of only 36 years, ordinary seeing 
schools served the educational needs-of a larger 
number of visually handicapped boys and girls 
than the institutions for the blind, of which 
there are over 60 in the United States. In New 
York City, alone, four schools for the seeing 
have introduced the education of the blind in 
spite of the existence of two residential blind 
institutions. 

There must be very good reasons for the 
phenomenal growth of this particular variety of 
co-education in America. In view of the limita- 
tion of space, only six of these reasons will be 
stated here : 

1. The principle of the day-school is 

nothing but the manifestation of the scientific 
conviction, found in evidence in more than one 
field of education and of child welfare today, 
that institutional life for children should be 
reduced to its lowest possible limits. It results 
from a general belief that the institution is more 
or less out of place in modern conceptions of the 
treatment of the child, and is to be accepted only 
in the absence of any thing better. Frank H. 
Hall, one of the most notable educationists of 
the blind in America, believed firmly that “ The 
institutionalisation of blind children constitutes 
a handicap in later life even more serious .than 
the lack of vision.” As a result of this institu- 
tionalisation, a blind child is made to feel 
dependent upon the rest of society and is led ’to 
believe that the world owes him a living. Such 
an attitude chills personal efforts and ambitions 
and causes blindness to be associated with social 
parasitism in the minds of the seeing people. 
Besides, living constantly with children similar- 
ly afflicted, blind children, hi many cases, 
cannot develop normal personalities. At the end 
of this segregation from society for several 
years, they find it very difficult to adjust them- 
selves psychologically to the seeing world. The 
proposed co-education is free from these short- 
comings. M 

2. The parents and guardians .are more 
familiar with ordinary schools than with special 
institutions, and they prefer to send their blind 
children to the seeing schools ^if .special provi- 
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eions exist. Jnstitutions ate usually looked unon -k it u- , -u 

with suspicion by. them. - . ^ , v » • ** ^ blind children attend ordinary school, 

3. According to modern nrincmles nf ./In- t EC ™ B : people get a better opportunity to be 

cntional psychology an institution mn coave J 6an i. v/d ’ 1 the needs and problems arising 

take the place of home. Due to long residence Srfi2j tt<9 5 d ?Pj[<y ation ?f v ' s ion. Besides, the 
m a special institution, a blind chad’s attitude !!? ht1 ? 3 ch ‘ d ™ k f n *° '“<!«- 

towards liome and the members of his familv °, v C / fr0 ! n tl > c,r early association 

undergoes, a , considerable change. The parents 5^12! '-J' 10 * and , th . c <l u «tions of superior- 

themselves come to think in course of .time That “ y ° r complt * ' an hard| y arise ' - 

there is apotlier agency to take core of their „ , ,, ,, 

hhnd child, and, thus, do not discharge their Jj ““H* ‘ho “amtenance cost in a day- 

parental obligations to the extent they should. ?’??,„• abo 5 P° % less . than m spem 
The home contacts give the blind, child an £? v - in ® £ sard t0 - f T preEe T 

appreciative understanding of the economic ? , u L c0n *‘ ,0 ” s ' th lJ flnanc “> argument 

problems of the homo; and urge him to make an “ft, “f Wlmg ' , Parcn , ts and guardians 

■ effort toivards self-support. a . n .. usually too poor to send their ehghtle.3 

4. The standard of education in the special c 5l d ,™ and "'“ rds t0 ‘ 10 . <f stl "S 1D f, ltutI ™ 

ES -Sr? ^ SSpSE^jSS 

school classes for blind children are not so prone to their locality ? Of course, they can, ana tn s 
adhere to outworn theories and methods as are resi- is the only way in which these perplexing edu* 
deatial institutions. The fact that these classes are a cational problems of so many thousands of 

SESS 1 ^?!; 3U^ l 1£L^ a SbS a %SarL c S? ff'SSiSfiSi 

with the best current educational practices for seeing solved without much expense to parents a 


with the 
children." 


guardians. 


EARLY HISTORY OF SILK IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BURMAN ' / ’ 

< . ' . tT though the manufacture of silk goods in England 

+ *’• ' ; . was very far from being sufficient, either in 

" The earliest mention of silk trade between q Uan tity or quality, and therefore large quan- 
England and India has been made by Munn who t j^ cs 0 f wro ught silks were imported from 
states the importations about 1621, France and Italy. 21 The Bengal product was 

107,140 Jbs. which cost in India 7s. per lb. ana £ eam j muc ] 2 more than the Frencli or Italian 
that the selling price in England was iZOs. At was s ju- Xt this time, the East India Company 
about this time that ,thc manufacture ot raw, waS stacked by the Turkey' Company of Eng- 
gilk into . broad silk goods commenced m j an( j on aCc0un t 0 f their importation of raw silk; 
England. 19 . By 1629, regular supply of raw suk q business which that company claimed as their 
was ^received- from India amounting to -nearly ^du^ye r jght. They presented -a long and 
£100 000 per annum. 50 , The silk manufacture e ] a h 0 ratc memorial to the Privy Council re- 
of London was so much • extended that the siik p roac hj n g {ho East India Company for sending 
throwsters of tho, city .were incorporated under fiomc dyers Bengal in order to instruct the 
various names and were empowered to taKC na tj ve manufacturers in the art of finishing black 
nDorenticcs, -make bye-laws and establish other gi jj. agree^e to the taste of English ladies, and 
regulations for tho benefit of their trade. The ^ i mpoT ij n g deceitful kind of raw silk. Tin* 
Htiimlv of an important raw material from Inum con duct, they said, was utterly destructive of 
aj.:,o 'jet? to the, development of , an important jQ r jtj s h industry. The Company replied tl» at 
industrv in England. By 1655, this new industry silk manufacture- of England had been m- 
fully entrenched and began, to. sell their crcasc( j fourfold since they began to import raw 
ctuff in France. ' • • ' * - , T silk from India, and that the quality of Jhe 

Tim competition between British and Indian j n( jj an raw silk- was the same ns with all other 
Bilk became keen since 1680. The silk weavers, commodities 6 ome good, some bad, some ' 

$ T on don complained in 1681 to the Parliament ent with Aspect to the sending of dyers, the 
of the damage they sustained by the East India Qompany said that only one or two were sen 
Company's importation °f India wrought silks, Bengal alone and this for the nation’s a? we 


W, Milbum, Oriental Commerce, p. 217. 
20. Milbum, Ibid, p. 2-17. 


21. MstcPherson, History of Commerce, p. I# 
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as the Company’s > advantage, especially as to 
plain black silks, generally, exported again . 22 
This defence was deemed satisfactory and com- 
plaints of the Turkey Company were dismissed. 
Rev. Dionysius Lartlner believes that opposition 
to Bengal silk proceeded from merchants 
interested in the importation of Italian thrown 
silk, who found means to influence, for a time, 
many among the manufacturers . 23 

- By 1607, various 1 kinds ol wrought silk 
replaced raw silk in the trade with India. Their 
‘importation into England in large quantities 
caused prices to fall. The importers suffered 
great loss. t It 'also greatly discouraged home 
manufacture causing serious discontent among 
the silk manufacturers of England. There were 
some violent outbursts. An attempt was made 
to seise the treasure at the East India House 
which had almost succeeded; order was however 
finally restored. The real competition between 
the British and Indian silk manufactures thus 
became severe and acute. By 1700, cheap 
Indian silk was universally popular throughout 
England. The demand for protection was raised 
and in this year an Act was passed prohibiting 
the sale of Bengal wrought silk in England, as 
also the manufactures of Persia, China and East 
Indies, under pain of forfeiture of the goods 
and a fine of £200. 2 ‘ In 1701, upon the rupture 
of British relations with France, Italian silk 
was permitted to enter England but wrought 
silk o£ India^ China and Persia remained under 
prohibition. 20 British silk industry flourished 
under this protection and by 1713, 300,000 
persons were employed in it. 28 

In 1710, the British silk industry w’as 
revolutionised by the introduction of the art of 
throwing organzine. Lombe, a London merchant, 
secretly learnt the art at Piedmont and on 
coming back, established a set of mills on a 
similar construction at Derby. The exclusive 
privilege of working organzine was granted to 
him for 14 years, after which it was thrown, 
open to the public. By 1722 the silk manufac- 
ture of England was brought to a great 
perfection in all its branches and it was further 
encouraged by the grant of bounties. 27 By 1730, 
English silk commanded large export market. 28 
* Prohibition of the import of foreign silk goods 
into England, however, continued. 

After the grant of Dewany of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa to the E. I. Company, in 1765, the 
export of raw silk from Bengal increased. But 

22. MacPherson, Ibid, p. 137-13S. " . 

23. Lardner, A treatise on the origin} progressive 
V},®V emen l and present state of the silk manufacture, 
1S31, p. 72. 

2‘ 11 and 12 Will. Ill, Chap. 10. 

25. 1st Anne Chap. 37. 

26. Milbum, Ibid, p. 250. 

27. 3d. Geo. I. Chap. 15. 

2S * Milbum, Ibid, p. 251. 


it was reeled in a rudo and artless manner and 
was called Bengal wound. The mode of wind- 
ing practised in filatures, or winding houses of 
Italy and other parts of the continent was 
gradually introduced into Bengal and within :a 
short time became popular. The first consign- 
ment of filature wound silk of Bengal reached 
England in 1772 and within the next three years 
the new method was in full operation. 23 With 
the new mode of winding sufficiently established, 
competition of Bengal with other silks became 
very keen. From 1776 to 1785, the imports from 
Bengal appear to have been on an average, 
560,283 small lbs. (16 ozs.), while those from 
Italy, Turkey, etc., did not exceed 282,304* lbs. 30 
Filature wound Bengal silk practically swept 
others out of the field. The result of this suc- 
cessful effort was seen in the decline of British 
trade from Aleppo, Valencia, Naples, Calabria 
and other places; from many of which, that 
formerly furnished vciy considerable quantities, 
not a single bale wns imported for many years; 
so that generally Epeaking, the silk manufac- 
tured in England was now furnished from the 
northern provinces of Italy, Bengal and China. 
For ten years, from 1776‘to 1785, the East India 
Company supplied it by contract, which resulted 
in loss to the company every year. In 1786, 
the contract was substituted by the agency 
system which led to the removal of many evils 
and corruptions in the silk trade. In 1787, the 
cotton textile industry began to flourish very 
considerably and since then, import of silk from 
Bengal greatly fell off. From the establishment 
of the agency system in Bengal, however, the 
Company’s investments of raw silk had in 
general been productive. _ Bengal also had a 
lucrative trade in raw silk, exclusive of - the 
E. I. Company and with countries other than 
England, as would appear from the following 
table : 

17C5-90 Sa. Rs. 5,SI,lS3 


1790-97 

1797-9S 

1793-99 

1799- 1800 

1800- 01 
1S01-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 01 
1801-05 
1805-06 


3,40,975 . 
- 6,12,253 

„ 6,67,300 

„ 14.33,751 
„ 10,51,957 
„ 13 65 882 
„ 1638,467 
„ 19,10398 
„ 33,82,000 
30.S6.491 


Forming a total in 11 years of Sa. Rs 
160,70,657, of "which only Rs. 40,13,177 were 
exported to London; the remainder to the coasts 
of Coromandel and Malabar, the gulfs of Arabia 
and Persia* and a small, portion to Pulo Pinang 
and places further East. 31 

Lardner says, 82 importations of Bengal silk 

29. Milbum, Ibid. p. 252. 

30. Milbum, Ibid, p. 252. 

31. Milbum, Ibid, p.‘257, 

33 . Lardner— Ibid, p. 72. 
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into England progressively improved in quality «* Dutch soon tamed that the direct China imdc 
and in consequence tlio orgnnzine made from it ";" s protected by the Emperor for rofi'ical reasons : 
grew grauunliy into favour, until it ranked for C V, .V oL dicrefore openly bring 5, Ik from China 
the most part very little below Italian orrnnrinrt pH!!* ^ u i 1 10y t couIl J> ani l dici x- l ,nD B it fromlndo- 
and in #1. . 1 Y„i °^ ftn ^ ,nC S'***' »*««• Ary ©btainwl it in exchange for Indian 

! ffl J T? l *|f lnnw * *°ld for the highest prices coHtm goods, aad for spices or other articles. Persian 

.inouied uj the market. Sanguine hopes had w , ", n3 fl I s ° offered, but this trade did not develop, 
been expressed by some persons of competent a- !■ grcatest of Dutch enterprise in tins 

judgment, l.atducr believed, that "at „< vm . , d „ ,r o 1 ™"Ifiir" , f ? f ,‘ hc Pi" 1 ? 1 ' 

/Hetnnt *fnr, * i , »'-*> 10 l| ie taw, silk of Bengal. • I have not been able to 

<ll. Milt titty the improvement may be such as trace the details of tilts achievement, because the 

to render our manufacturers nearly independent Journals are missing for the important year-. 

r.f fr, - n'!.„ f _ .. ... .. A Pirninln nnni>nM In l,n>« I.™- .... inn 


of foreign supplies. ' Tile facilities for extending f A ®? n,J) ! e appears to have been sent as early as 1641, , 
tile nrnd notion in Tnrlm nrn mipI. n C in f or . ^ / car - ,hc factors- reported that Bengal silk 


tl.e production in India nrc BUcl, as to create found ro lw‘ uimitVblc foriwJ^Wro'nnrkrt 
reasonable expectations flint, jn regard to both being tDO coarse and uneven, and also too dear. So 
quality and price, Bcngul silk will force the birther mention of a trade J3 made in the Journal- 
productions of Italy, and the supplies from I', 1 ’ ‘ rM , Ijut nh™ the series is resumed in 163. 
rn , r t «. * t 4 i J ' the trade is found to be m full swing, u cargo sent 

rurkej , out of the market. In tllC-O western, to Japan in that year consisting mainly of Bengal silk, 
countries) (here IS but one regular annual crop, and «r6«equent entries (ell the same story. There IS 
while in Bengal there arc three, at intervals of no , fr acc of any such trade in the sixteenth century, 
four months, in March July- and November." J* JSOBTSASr ffW? 

The Bengal peasant sold the raw silk to * 

the filatures, or vending houses, most of whom Moreland continues : 33 

were in the employ of the Company. In the In Way 1653 there is n record consignment of 
first decade of the nineteenth century, the 300 bales, while two ninths later a vessel I left Jttta- 
Italian method of reeling spread to the principal ® StiTS? STSSW^ffJ! £& * 
Silk centres like ‘ Comcrcollj , Malctn, Rad- m 1657 vve read of a consignment of 452 bales, and 
nagorc Jungyporc, RUngporc, Baulcah, Cossim- also of a small vessel laden entirely with silk; m 
Unvnr nnrl CJnrmton ” while the old method I 059 a car £° was despatched of 602 bales but part of 
bazar ana oonn C , . , , .. . s It was the produce of indo-Chma, while two olhor • 


continued to be practised by some peasants in numly S iJti «nd in 1001 , 

Cowcrcolly, «Tungyporc, Rungporc turn lifuncftn. ?inK ie consignment is recorded ^of 1010 LaIcs, T hr 


n« the seventeenth century, the Dutch bates of silk handled by the Dutch fit this 
ilmnts hacfentcrcd .ho Beuggilh trade run. ® £ KL” 

‘loped an extensive market in Japan. * nnund ( pro hil>iy of 74 lb-.); on these figures, 


. merchants 
developed 


this time 
npprov ed 


Moreland says : 31 


h.t „„u„ u (probably *of~74 IbO ; on these figures, the 
nine paid to the producers for 1,000 bales would be 


pays \nlue paid to me producers rer V , ' 

_. . - Tnnnnrfi0 demand for raw silk about two lakhs of rupees yearly, a substantial figure 

SK ?L b.mI, of Cl,inS ! merchants, and .hen unbred by conlempow stiwlird, of commerce. 


(To be continued) 


3 ?' Moreland, From Mbar to Aurangnb, p. GO/ 


35. Moreland, Ibni, p. 75. 


THE BACKGROUND 

JJV RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

mint memories bv giving tliem form, 

And gather together in Inngungc those signs which arc lmmed m consciotrae, 
l wonder whnl it all means. 

Tj.is i 3 life's childlike play, this demand, 

I,; foolish delight .feigning to defeat ohhvion 
And win in the game of hfc-nnd-tlcnUi : 

By invoking a galaxy « ! illusions and images. 

r„ the current of time, the forms of things wear away and scatter 
'life creates out of them a second form with shadows put together ; 

If dentil' contradicts, it-licars not , - 

f/ -l : n flcclinK existence I dwell, 

-Mv iunginwi tarns, shaped in creation spread across time and spare:- 
T^s I do not myself know, hut when the end comes, 

If others know then 'in them I live. . 


Tr„.Mrd h,j Or. /idst'Phhroiih' 


— The Vieia-Hhamli Quart r dll- 



THE LIFE OF A SOVIET ARTIST 
By ALICE AKIMOVA 


It is difficult to imagine the Soviet artist, 
wiitcr, actor or musician as tlie hero of a senti- 
mental melodrama, as so often the case with 
hi* predecessors of a bygone day. The circums- 
tances have changed : neither the miserable 
garret nor the splendid palace — the traditional 
settings of. melodrama— is the home of the 
contemporary Soviet artist. He lives in either a 
comfortable town flat built on funds contributed 
by the government and the art-uorkers them- 
selves (every big town has its blocks of flats 
designed and built specially for writers, 
painters, composers, etc.) or in a country 
cottage. At the front, of course, he shares the 
soldiers’ and officers’ dugouts and the hardships 
of the campaign. 

In the second place, and this is much more 
important, there is none of that wearing 
poverty, that tormenting contradiction between 
the necessity for earning one’s bread and 
realizing one’s dream of producing a true work 
of art. 

The painter, let us say, wants to carry out 
his conception, a large canvas that will take a 
year or two; the dramatist has thought of n 
good play. They apply to the Committee on 
the Arts attached to the Council of People’s 
Commissars, and if the idea is interesting they 
are commissioned by the government to earn’ 
it out and given their living expenses for the 
period that this takes. 

Practically unlimited possibilities arc 
offered for the collecting of material. Expedi- 
tions for this purpose were financed by various 
organisations before the war and the practice 
still continues. 

Not only the special war-front writers and 
theatres but also those who are working perma- 
nently on the home front are allowed to visit 
the front and the liberated regions. Here they 
can get in close toucli with those who are to be 
the heroes of their future works, act for them, 
tcad their literary works to them. This living 
contact is helpful and essential in their work. 

They are welcomed in works and factories, 


in collective farms, scientific institutes, schools 
and hospitals. 

Art is very highly appreciated by the Soviet 
government and the' Soviet people. This appre- 
ciation is shown ‘in the awards and titles 
conferred upon painters, writers, producers, 
composers, actors, and by the Stalin prices. It 
is also reflected in the enormous circulation of 
books, posters, films, in the crowded theatres 
and m innumerable other facts that bear witness 
to the role and significance of Soviet art for 
the Soviet people. 

The success of an artist’s works is influenced 
not only by material conditions but also by the 
moral satisfaction he receives from it. 

Work for the front-press naturally brings 
in no big profits but on the other hand take a 
case % like this : a certain unit gave Elona 
Kononenko a special order for a story. Payment 
for it was made in. the form of a sharp shooter’s 
account, and opened with 55 killed Germans. 
Then again, what could be dearer to a writer 
than the liberation of his country. The writer 
who knows that his book is in the soldier’s kit- 
bag, the singer who knows that men go into 
action with his song on their lips, lives and works 
with enthusiasm. 

Despite the difficulties inevitable in war- 
time, the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
people are doing their utmost to alleviate 
conditions for those who work for art. Special 
stores, dining room, sanatoria, rest-homes have 
been opened. There arc summer holiday camps 
for their children, too. All these things help to 
make life easier for the artist, so that he has a 
much better chance of achieving success m his 
work. 

There are front-writers who have laid down 
tlicir lives at their posts. Their names will be 
remembered in the tales that will be told of the 
true sons of the heroic Russian people. Soviet 
art- workers are doing a great deal of social work 
too. They think of their country and her needs 
and they can feel that the country is> thinking 
of them and caring for them. 
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Hooks in the principal European and Indian language*? ore reviewed 
in The Modnn Review. But renews of ail books seat cannot bo guaranteed. 

Newspapers, periodic!!*, school and college test-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., arc not noticed. The receipt of books 
1 received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. — 

, Editor. The Modem Review. 

ENCLISTI of 1770” and inviting the attention of the authorities 

nr'w* « T ,»-« ,«M. r'_T,“ along with the general public to the terrible disaster 

FAMINES IN BENGAL 177£—1M3. By KahChanm t j tat confronted them. 

?»«$• % ss a .f *■» causes and circumstances 

in'ff Co., Ltd, 8-C, Jtamanath Majumdar SI., Ca cu resulting in the famine of 1913, along with a close 
Pp. 204. Price Hi. SS. scrutiny of the actions and utterances of both the 

It is certainly in the fitness of things that a Jium- Central and the Provincial Governments, in various 
her of books and pamphlets should already be published matters relating to the disastrous calamity that over- 
bearing on the tragic events of the great calamity that took the Province, as put together in the present 
befell India in 19-13. The book under review is one of work, from authoritative sources, leaves no room for 
Ihesc In view of the fact that a Famine Commission doubt that the gravity of the situation should have 
have’ already started enquiry, the publication of the been anticipated and adequate and proper preparations 
book must be considered as opportune and well-timed, made betimes for meeting the unparalleled emergency 
n“l| alone'rnth adjoinins part, of the comity that emote the .country by tht*e who assumed the 
silTercd perhaps, the most from the cruet effects ot responsibility ot dechrm* the war without corrsultrjs 
Ju.'nrfntine calamity But portions of the Pro- and taking into confidence the people concerned. As 
omSSwl Bombay and Madras and the States a responsible member of the Indian Legislature has 
r «nd Ttavaacoiv etc., were also affected by pointed out: “India is today on a war ba«=is on account 

of Cochin and ancon * of tho responsi b,Hty forced upon it by the British 
flm ca t h Bengal and is described by the Government. It is my contention that fhore who took 

mmnly concerned y 8 events”. In writing the this responsibility of declaring war have also to bear 
author as only a attempted to keep himself responsibility for finding food supplies for the civil 

book, he claims that ho has attenytea 10 ^ po ^ uIritlon of India.” The march of events, the facts 

‘‘strictly confined . to ie P ^ 6 tatemcnts, pro- already disclosed, as also the statements of the autho- 

‘censor passed icraen « facts L. jf India etc. It is. rities mode from -time to time fully confirm the new 

ccedings of the Lee* bodies in ' trcmen d 0 us that they lnd utterly failed to realire the great res- 

«t most, just a partial record °’ 13 „ ponsibililv that retted on them and to take adequate 

calamity that ravaged Bengal m w* d notc , ( |, nd citable measures, for coping with the «m 
The publication is based on arti a whlph Jt - 9 dl?trrssinp to f in d responsible authorities shirking 
previously contributed to . the press « reviscd their own responsibility and at erupting to transfer 
tv ere published in The Modem «we ^ ^ pres?Dt blame from their own shoulders to those of otbere m 

i rC £ book has numerous appen J c g j5y tU ™ As the writer of the book yciy properly observe*?, 

statements by such persons as Pan / t ] ic Central Government more than anybody eta must 

Kunzru, Mr. K. C. Neoc i, Mr. A. *J™ lakshn {j own thcir share of responsibility. "They were the »6to 
Dr. Shyamaprnsod Mtlkhcrjce, ^tracts from the competent authority m matters relating to price- 
Pandit, Mr. S. M. ’ n 0 nartmcnt of the Cal- control, restriction on movements of vehicles, inflation, 

Report of the Anthropology Department m i transport, export and import policy, customs and l t»n£ 

cuttft University on the deaths due to vwnine^i^ Mn- milltnry purchases, political and soda security, cte 
published in February, JJ 43 : ation ona variety of The denial policy and the boat control order arc th 

* tabling figures and valuable inf ™F at I°" k ia illustrated outcomes of Central Government Command’. Mf- 
Smt and useful matters. The : book w ^^ents Hosain Imam, Member of the Council of State. « 
hy a number of photograph future genera- reported to have pointed out that the Bengal G 

nubiisbed in the p«« nnthmtS of the erement MfaMtff were forced to announce that the" | 

Fiona to be convinced of the »u / suffered, was no caitre of alarm— there being a sufficiency ® 

indescribable miseries from wttan hasten recorded food-grains in the province under the direction oM 

Ind df which only a email fraction has Been Pood Department.” It is seen that in almost 

.‘n this book.” . . t, r : e f introductory important matter, such as disease and death, v” 

%ie book begins with a ' cry b JT measuTOg fitocring, large-scale purchase by various dcRartn) 

Mi inter describing the nature o E erorg> n^g n nd big business concerns, on behalf of their law 
adopted during the regune of M<* ul f am j nPS) population nnd workers, etc. the responsible 1 

ia followed by a short account o P eTC j ud i n g were not only not prepared for such a contingent ^ 
twenty-two of 7 h > ch . rf British rule, were unable to adopt adequate measures in 

cpven scarcities the present famine by to cope with the inevitable aftermath, jhe f 

and thus supplies * a background <h *“° Bengal.’ Of these of the tragic occurrence, have from the bcimunng ^ 

fco&c satSs?«s?S. &&s **** 4 

; h f - Soct^^'Mn the tain, at 1» I.™, ^ 

s sp ^5 ts? urtss? 


, . 

woft'by pSthtas » lroclll * ra 0,1 


‘The Famine also at the same 


lamine, out sin-mw w 
time made to belittle and © 
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the gravity of the situation and to keep the world as 
far a? possible in the dark about iitg consequences. It 
has al«o been found that valuable experiences of past 
famines have been, in many cases, wholly disregarded 
with the result that serious errors of administration 
that have occurred in IMS have been found to bo 
repetitions of past errors and disregard of measures 
which had previously proved effective. All these’ facts 
would certainly engage the attention of the Famine 
Commission in the course of thefr. enquiry. It is feared 
that the decision of the Commission regarding pub- 
lication of evidence will prevent a public scrutiny nd 
correction of misleading statements and their ex- 
posure. We commend the publication under renew to 
the notice of the Famine Enquiry Commission as also 
of the general public. 

S. IC. Lumi 

THE BEGINNINGS Or INDIAN HISTORIO- 
GRAPHY AND OTHER ESSAYS: By Professor Dr. 
U. A'. Ghosal, MA., Ph.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Astatic Society o / Beriya l, Editor, Journal of the Greater 
India Society, and formerly Professor of History, 
Presidency College, Ben pah Published by Ramesh 
Ghosal, 85, Badur Hagan Row, Calcutta, 1944- 
Pp. xn + 830: Price Rs. 8 or JG shillings. 

This is a scries of fourteen papers which Prof. 
Ghoshal read at different conferences or published in 
different journals during the last 20 years (excepting 
the first two which are published for the first time in 
the present work), and they present the high-water 
level of historical research in Indi3. Dr. Ghoshal is a 
distinguished scholar of history and Indology, and his 
writings (he has half a dozen important works already 
to his credit) are marked by both an objective ap- 
proach and a sobriety of judgment which is quite un- 
common in our country, nnd at the same time they 
present a wealth of detail about the topic concerned 
which is the result of a very wide and thoroughly 
assimilated reading. Dr. Ghoshal’s main subject— his 
pie'e dc resistance in the intellectual feast he has 
spread— has been Hindu Political Theories and Ancient 
Indian Economy; but he has made other aspects of 
Indology also his own. The present collection of 
essays show a \cry wide range of interests within the 
vast domain of Indology. A statement of the bare 
titles of these If papera will show the scope of the 
work: Paper I, The Beginnings of Indian Ihslono- 
graphy, Pp. 1-52, in 3 sections — 1. the Vamsas and 
Gotra-pravara lists of VedlC Literature; 2 the Gathas 
and Narasamsis, the Itahas and Puranas of Vedic 
Literature; and 3. Vedic Historical Traditions. Paper II, 
Asokan Studies, pp. 53-84; being a detailed considera- 
tion of some terms and expression in the Inscriptions 
of Asoka; Paper III, Slavery in Ancient India — a 
study in Social and Economic History, pp. 85-103; 
Paper IV, Some current views of the Origin and 
nature . of Hindu Kingship considered, pp. 1&L142, 
containing a criticism of the views of’the late Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal, of the late Dr. N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, and 
of Dr. Radha Iiumud Mookerjee; Paper V, On the 
Sature and Functions of Vedic Assemblies, pp. 143-157 
— this paper too is critical of Jayaswal and Bandyo- 
padhyaya; Paper VI, On some Texts relating to the 
Ownership of the Soil, pp. 158-166; Paper VH, On the 
Significance of some Administrative Terms and Titles, 
Pp. 167-193 (these terms range from the Vedas down 
to the medieval inscriptions); Paper VIII, The 
Mineral Wealth of Ancient Bengal, pp. 194-199, a 
study on the basis of old Sanskrit texts and the Greek 
work The Periplus of the Erythraen Sea: Paper IX, 
The Oldest Representation of the Sakta Cult in Ben- 
gal Art, pp. 200-209, discussing that terrible act oi 
devotion known elsewhere also in India, namely, the 
offering of one’s head to the Devi; Paper X, An bjn- 
*oae jr the History of Bengal—the Occupation of 
Varendri {North Bengal) by Divya and his line. 


pp. 210-230; Paper XI, A Rare Indian Tcmple-lype in 
Cambodia, pp. 232-23S; Paper XII, On the Image of 
Loktsvaro m Indo-Chma, irilh some Indian Parallels, 
pp. 239-245; Paper XIII, The Vedic Ceremonies of 
Royal and. Imperial Consecration, and their Consti- 
tutional significance, pp. 210-201; and Paper XIV, 
Reriods of Indian History, 292-301. 

In some of the papere, Dr.- Ghoshal appears to 
break new ground, e.g., m the first paper and ill the 
third, although the topics were not untouched by 
previous writers. Architecture and Iconography, Reli- 
gious History and Lexicography all come in for con- * 
sideration, but most of the topics relate to Politics 
and Economics in Ancient. India which form Dr. 
Gboshal’s forte m Indology. The Essays are intended 
more for the specialist and the advanced student of 
Ancient Indian history and culture than for the general 
reader, and as such the present reviewer, who cannot 
claim to be appraised authoritatively or with know- 
ledge all the views put forward by Prof. Ghoshal 
including his criticism of some previous workers in the 
field, is content only to testify to hi3 high apprecia- 
tion of the dispassionate and scholarly way in which 
Dr. Ghoriial has marshalled his facts and his conclusions. 
The last Essay, on the Periods of Indian History, gives 
a rapid resume of the salient stages in the evolution 
of Indian history and culture. So far as the reviewer 
can judge, this is a very valuable contribution to our- 
knowledge of ancient Indian polity and culture, and 
scholars and students with even a slight interest in the 
subject will fiqd the book useful ana stimulating. The 
printing and general get-up are remarkably good for 
these days of paper control and restricted printing and 
there is a useful index, and a necessary list of additions 
and corrections. We wish the book a wide publicity 
among students of Indian history and culture. 

Suxrrr Kujiab Cbatterji 

GANDHI-CHAMPION OF THE PROLETARIATE : . 
By Bijoy Lai Chatterjee with an introduction by Dr. 
Syoma Prosad Mookerjee, MA„ BIj., D.Litt., M.L-A., 
Barrister-at-law. Published by Prakashani, IS, Shama 
Charan De Street, Calcutta. Pp. 72. Price Re, 1-8. 

This book consisting of six essays, the first five ol 
which appeared m the Modem Review from time to 
time takes its title like Professor Laski’s well-known 
Dangers of Obedience from the first. The writer at- 
tracted the attention of the Bengali public by his 
nationalist activities with their usual consequences and 
by his volume of poems Sabharader Gan very happily 
translated into the Song of the Have-nots. Since that 
time, he has published more than two dozen pamphlets 
in Bengali dealing with literary, political and sociological 
problems. His past record as also the fact that the 
present volume is dedicated to “tVose valiant 
daughters and sons of Mother India” whose ideal is the 
service of man and who under the inspiration of our 
great national leader are striving to build up “ft new 
humanity" are clear indications of the angle from which 
all these essays are written. 

Undoubtedly the essay which gives the title to the 
volume is the most striking in the collection. The 
second one pointing out the differences between the 
Gandhian and the communist approach to the problem 
of equal distribution of wealth emphasises the supe- 
riority of the former, the. third shows why so long as 
human natufe is not radically changed all over the 
world, law and order hav e to to be maintained to which 
end the presence of a police force, however email, in 
the state is a necessity. In the next two essays, the 
writer shows the contributions to nationalism made by 
Tagore and Gandhiji while the last discusses Romam 
Holland's conception of Gandhi. 

Obviously different aspects of the beliefs and acti- 
vities of Mahatma Gandhi have been , carefully 
considered and their reactions on the author > 
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to tin' reader. TJi ere rmiiot Ik* much doubt that Mr. 
Chntterjce h n faithful* follower of Gandhiji and tlmt 
tbi* is dm* not to blind admiration but to conviction 
Mowing from n careful examination of avuilibic 
materials. ' 

IT, C. Mookhueb 


(1) THE AItT. OF LOVE IN THE ORIENT: //// 

A*. K, Bom, Metis'll Book Co.. Post Box No. 10814, 
Calcutta, Price— Not in cut, one,!. Pp. -2.il iwl udi«0 
imh x, (2) KAMA SUTRA: Translated and edited by 
l) r . ‘II A r , Burnt, M.B. (Cal.). D.I.M., D I II.. 
Mi (Heal Book Co. 4th edition, Pp. 283. Pnee Its. 0. 

I Tho first book “Tlic Art of Love in the Orient” 
,„ bv Mr. N. K. Ih'ii, author of ‘Ilistorv of Prostitution 
Indi The book li.is'a foreword by Dr. B. M. B*nia. 
... a. (Cub), D.Litt. (bond.). In tins foreword Dr. 
Baruii expresses the opinion that insanity, apoplexy, 
■ ■ • ■ • mid u host of other di-ordere may all 


reference to Vatsyayana therefore Vatsj'ayana mu*t he* 
long to a later age (p. 12) ; aim e Vatsyayanv mention* 
the scandals of two royal families, vis, Abhini Kotlaraja 
and Kuntala Satkarni, he must be contemporary ^to the 
persons concerned in the scandal and since the Kuntala 
branch of the Satkami ruled ‘up to the 5th century 
A.D.’ and since “some importance is attached to the 
Abliira dynasty in the middle of the fourth century W 
the Gupta Emperor, Sunitdra Gupta, therefore W* 
syayatn 1 1 veil and wrote lus Kama-Sutm in the fourth 
century (p. 12).” Although Dr. Bi«u’h interpretation of 
Vatsyajana Ins been generally reliable there are pa*- 
Niges tlint seem to indicate that the true significance 
of the sutras has been misred in some places (e.g. para - 
p, 142. foot-note p. 141, etc.). The book would have Jo" 1 
nothing in technical \nlue had the pictures t>een 
omitted. The book need* an index. 

G. Bo-'t 


lirium tremens and a liost of other di-ordere may all 
in* "trace ible to the underlying enure of repression or 
rem.nci .tum" of sex and “that all «Tutablc neurologists 
,.,,.1 ,„vehntri'ts agree on tips point . None of the.e 
statements how ex er are correct. Dr. Barua i hjj a theory 
k, arronnt lor tl.o mystery nl rex tal “I 1 ”'.*™"-. J5| 
should bo ‘taken down to the psycho-physical 


INDIA BUILDS HER OWN ECONOMY : to 
p c. Join. Published by Kilab Mahal, Allahabad. 
Pp. 234. Pri r e Jl*. 3-8. 


S&SSSKSS?^ 

? . “ Vl.„ „rrm«*T woman coining within a degree of 


ilitie ’w here it will perhaps be found that the proper 

upsspiii 

proms to have been d go technical reader. The 

I he lay min Vi ‘koiS nmcriin of this- The Mlbor 

K SSASf S? SPSS cb,m to U« T 

N. Bj«>. f V C ll C S; M A (CaU. D.L.H. 

ix written by Br- 1 . C. b t , four edition. .how- 
(I'jrix). The book hex ™? rc '"r°fflenng ol Vat.yuya.nV 
injr Us popularity. It is a i translator s discussion, 
Kalita St, "“yl^ ^ "pleasant. The 

remarks and notes, i h written from the 

foreword by Dr. Bagcln 'g'dn “a careful study 

t, Mortal /« n K t; n i,e orisinal (Kama-Suta by 
of the whole book in u>e interest at all » 

’’itsyavana) riiows that ‘Lipi Dr. Bagchi makes 
nothing more than W Jp mar ks. “Vatsyayana was 
her loore statemcn 8 tbe chapters which had 

t responsible [or « Dr. Bagcln bases thi 

in introduced to ’ W« e f ‘ lie c « “ ,nc 


The author has divided his book in nine chapter*-** 
two on Jouit-«lock enterprise and one each on *inaij- 
je.ile and cottage indu-tne*. Stock Exchange Activitu . 
Foreign trade, Foreign indebtedness and Sterling re* 
pat nation, War budgets, Inflation, Price Control and 
Rationing and Post-War Reconstruction Each one w 
the chapters contains statistical data and - 

brougiit up-to-date. The mam object of the book 
to give a good account of the Indian economic c\pan 
non* since 1939. and in this the author has ««e«l«J 

Tlie merits and defects of the economic activit y have 

both been taken into account and entrcr red 
criticism was called for. The authors views on motion 

jks iffi 1 ™ "< ~Vi'i 

book. D. Burman 


m nrvn or STONES • By Ilarindranath Challo* 

J"" 1 ” L "'- Bmb " y \ ■ 

iU Tn lnvcn of literature the poet ocedx.no nita 

SbJrt axiwfssfe “ ** 

so laudable. D jj-. Mookoueu 


iTntroduccd YJ^hat'soirm'of the chapters in the 
non on the idea that ome tjfic Qttl tude and 

o.,tra as extant l0 “ ■ * - ,1 p r . Bagclu and 
ntific miad of the comp ^ talcc j D to account ; 

wmmm * “ww® 143 * 

xyavan.1 e»y* “ b “' Sshion it does not lotlow 

. Ktoon to It. ‘do it in that vyay. ... . oatio - 


c F ?re n f otn ® cSot ‘Song 0 to 1 a human author 

iperous city-brod P^dP- Vnt'yayana belongs to that 
he Gupta aKo thcrC or Tan ( rftkbyaylka composed 

Sf ,hc °< ac [ourth ' cnlur, - m 


4 \ » asiiuMi, \ Q 

bay. Pp. 40. Pncc Re 1-8. lh , t 

Tlio author in there pages "£ lll L °«cK» 1, ' pJ 
reconstruction after thus w mu - ^ pjtics. ^ 
world-order superseding Sov ewg, „ *o 

inu«t be an all-world democracy and it ' m lkn jJ 


THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-Yoei 

H,GHLr APPRECIATED BE HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 5 

f75-'- • " T V^ rr V "V JV ° T1S! "' JVOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMEBH 

CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, JYOTISHARNAV MR As 
V : ‘ °. ND . ON,of,Dle "“ tio "' Jf *» e .P'Mid™t-WotId-Re' D o"rfA^ 

; , - In di« A.lrolopc .1 A Astronomical Society. 

"***>> *' J ” , He is the only Astrologer i„ India who is h,VM„ . . . 

i. ,or kis MTAsaaft 2X£&“s 

$ vy*?* - i fef i a <* — 

EX:-' ■ ff *,1 

Advocate <*■«* Nawa“?Lj»fffihSj!Scfc Sls?^ 00 ^ £ dg “’ Cbmmi * 

* testimonial!^ {°* En « 1 ™«l. America. Australia. Africa. Ch^a.J.^fetclha^ “£ 7 repUted Personalities 
testimonial 1 ? of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. P ' c '* ha e B * ven ma °y . spontaneous 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

"f ^ , _ d i ■4 i ^ »"■ «.» appcrhnman po„r „i 

’sas. “ 7;’ siassss 

, Chandra fil? "SSST “A, fS,S 

seeing ^ S ‘ dent Z* * ho Bea ^ Le^lative Council. Sir M.nm.th“ Nath Roy Choudhl^ ° f Sant ?* h 

-gT&i s?fe:- A ^’^ s 5 »- 

“£«?. BShi'S Sri*o‘n tt SL« tf“£ ^ ”™« 

EJS2K?"£ 1”"“- , T1 " H “' M » Ccvt. „I Bengal R.|f Pie.S ’ Dek^.ilrlf ' 8 °”* Be .S’ 1 

CTentMf 11 P 0 ?*? °t calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions Wa * ^, e 

. EeaI, y he 19 nni ^ e in U * Iine -” H «*H- SreefukU S D« ? r C l i m r e w i th 
never 01 The 0r,st “ Assembly, says “He told some past incidents of my life ’correrthr f*h ,,er 

Sur?v»A?°™ 0 r» acr ° BS snch an wonderful and learned Astrologer in mv life” Th- » • et ? 

son 1 Wa «*• Judge °- f Keon i h » p s,ate H ; 2 h Court, : — “Panditji has Stowed the HfS of ^ 

* 1 have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi.” , ltie llfe of m y dead 

who hsve lo *t »U hope* »r« strongly advised to lest the powers of the 

°DHAN»n» ,y 5 TAL,SMANS (Guaranteed). I„ case of failure, Money refunded 

king (usk mut' v “ fc ^ ealt}l ' ,on P l*fe, all-ronnd prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth 68 
Zir In Tantra) - PrIco R *- 7 ‘ 10 - Special and capable of giving Immedffiftcto “sSSif * 
in eorv 1 r «?•„;? A G ^ H *. KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets nmmAtll 
This C So ft d orAvAn^ 8 V 3 P leaBln P.tigfcer officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it Knp^SleS 

iraaf c£ ssatt; js& £si£s -asa^usa &£§ ta ™ ; 

” te Sb »- or 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL 6 ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Retrd ) 

( E3TD. 1907 A.D. ) 

( The biggest, most reliable and oldest Astrological Society in India and the far East ). 
e *<f Office 105 (M.R.), Grey Street, "Basanta Niros” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

Phone : B. B. 3CS5. 

Branch Office:— 47, Dharamtola Street, (Wdlesley Junction), Calcutta. .... Phone* Cal 5742 r 
LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London. 


A COMMON AND RELIA- 
BLE REMEDY FOR ALL 
INTESTINAL DISORDERS 


BI-BACTERIO-PHAGE is csed k — 


DIARRHOEA 

—Both of Adults 
and Children, 

BACILLARY DYSENTERY 


TYPHOID & PARA. 
TYPHOID FEVER 


FOOD-POISONING 


: ADVANTAGES : 

..No Injection required 

..Only for Oral Administration 

..No temperature, reaction or shock 

. .Absolutely innocuous 

..SURE AND QUICK IN ACTION. 
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TEE SPECIFIC PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR USE IN 

INB RESPECTIVE CONDITIONS: 

j ♦ BMNTESTI-PHAGE: ' 

[ Deed in Diarrhcea, Colitis 

■ ' ' ; Entritis, Food-Poisonin£. 

etc. 

BI-DYSENTERY-PHAGE : 

Used in Bacillary Dysentery. 

BI-TYPHOID-PHAGE: 

•Used in Typhoid and Para-Typhoid 
Fever. 

Bt-CH DLER A -PH AGE : . | 

Used in Cholera. f 

CHILDREN’S BMNTESTI-PHAGE : j 

Used In Summer Diarrhoea, 5 

Green Diarrhcea and digestive £ 

disorders in Infants and Children. f 

BI-DYSENTERY-CHOLERA- 

PHAGE (combined) : 0 

Used in combined cases and also H 

in suspected cases where diagnostic || 

difficulty arises, specially in children H 

' where the symptoms are the same. M 
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= of ihe body 
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Influenza 
Malaria 
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Pneumonia 
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Old Age 
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Copernicus— The Physician 
. Bidhancl: 

Calcutta Review : 


- - . ' - ,J^ ested everything which concerned the land he 

Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy writes in The Smp of ie. The nephew and spiritual mo 
rutta Review : ' ri iZ; L nH 0st outstanding politicians of the 

xr -1 , . ,, . . fla y. he inherited Bishop Watzelrod’a enthusiasm for 

• «ikoIaj Kopemick, Nicolaus Copernicus, wa3 boro L° , 1C3 and aversion towards the oppression of the 
in Torun— Thorn — on the Vistula on February 19, 1473. Teutonic Order. 

1.1 W 13 in . the of Cracow from , .v. The J T? utonic , Kni S bb J abandoned the Catholic 

wbcre be studied Astronomy as a special X ' 1 */ 1 B . nd ,bu3 antagonised the Bishop and his nephew. 
li S atmosphere of Poland in those days was hollowing in his uncle a footsteps, Copernicus fought the 
ta\ourabIe for study in general. Tho close of the 15th teutonic Order in the political arena and on the battle- 
Century Witnessed m Poland great political, economic held. In lo20, when war with the Teutonic Order broke 
HI! V U j development of the country. Copernicus °ut, Copernicus, the Churchman, the Astronomer and 
;i\ed and worked in this atmosphere, which favoured . , Physician, became the Commander-in-chief of the 
independence of thought and enthusiasm for research beleaguered city Oloztyn and successfully defended it. 
and provided opportunities for all to develop their ~ administrator of the lands of the Varmian Chapter 
personalities to the fullest Extent. No wonder then that hc had ‘° bear main burden of providing defence 
at the age of 17 or 18, hc was able to give a new hordes. No wonder that the Chronicle 

orientation to astronomical findings and change the then °, f *P e Teutomp Order called Copernicus the Arch-enemy 
Prevailmg Geocentric System of Ptolemy, which had °‘ lb ^_ 0rd "- .... 

neld sway for nearly 14 centuries, into a new Heliocentric Thus Copernicus did not hesitate to respond 

" hi ' h t ". sde 11,0 &rth ^ round the co11 of his country* and for a while he 

• ° , blde . the ,0 slop * exchanged the surgeon's Life for the soldier’s 

His treatise, De Revolutionibus Orbium sword. 

Loeleshum (Revolution of Heavenly Spheres), Copernicus lived and died a neat nan. 
“us a signal for revolution in other realms of “, e , hved m a revolutionary age, an age 
thought besides Astronomy. .5”, J aw ’ tbe b * rtb and growth of new ideas 

iv i J m Art, Literature, Science and Philosophy His rontem- 

Wal SL h19 V nc,e - the . Polish Senator, Bishop Lucas porarics and co-revolutionaries were— Leonardo da 
- a,so bis Guardian, had planned a Vinci ((1452-1519). Francis Bacon (1561-1626) William 
to TwJL fut TT e -* 0r Il,m * He induced Copernicus to go Harvey (Physiologist. 157S-1657), Galileo (I564-IG42) 
eradi?« I ?.« na v- ,VCI ? lty ' to studv Canon Law; after his Copernicus contributed not a little to create this 
He w h - 3 1 JP cI ® BOt him elected Canon of Vannia. 'New World' during the European Renaissance. He died 
the TTV,- ot,la,ned a Doctor's degree in Canon Law from of exhaustion paralysed and demented, in 1543. He was 
disco m ' C - y a Ferrara m 1S 03. Besides his wonderful a churchman by vocation and by the works of his uncle 
the KUt 63 '? Astronomy which marked a new era in an artist for relaxation, a physician by training and’ 
cave o 0ry j j ! i nce a P d cu Ji u re in Europe, Copernicus predilection, an economist by accident, a statesman and 
e a good deal of his time to medical studies. soldier by necessity and a scientist by the Grace of God 

„ n ,i * w 0m V waa then in its infancy. Leonardo da Vinci and by an intense love of Truth for Truth’s sake, 
bv ^l ld the ^foundations of Modem_Ana.tomy 

Russia 

The New Review observes ; 

. v.*, woa a jecturer in me raaua umver- JuIy^s most spectacular success went to the Russian 

Copernicus was studying medicine there, he ?£™\ e K rand e P. rui S ^“P^Sjhad been directed 

S‘ a close touch with this Founder of Topographical , tbe 2 > 000 - raile front when 

Anatomy and Anthropology. It is usually held that jt ^tteuipted to force back the enemy against the 
.Copermcus graduated in Medicine in the year 1503. It I? ’ & feU sho £, of 

OI i recor d that before going to the medical ’X s g ° a M defeat 0n th * Germans. This 

Jnatitute, he was lecturing in Rome in Mathematics and manecuvre of . pushing the enemy against a natural 

Astronomy when he was barely 25 obstacle is a. piece of elementary strategy, but is difficult 

In autumn, 1505, he went beck home end .vramed ’ £!“' J ’? ,f’ 0 £Si ll ?f s ?"?* to the ™ ° f . *>>» 

"S^Sr'wh^th Ba 7 r , L "'“'? t ' rfr S'; SfS 

matron t ^ cni J ,s - , om the world regards as the transport, could be dealt with at leisure. 

<uter oi modern Astronomy and who has. re-. The offensive Opened in the latter half of June 
mimed 0Ur outlook on the Universe, never’ against the Webrmacht’s easternmost bulge in White 

relaxed hig efforts to heal the wounded and *>““*• » country mss-crossed by swift rivers, marshes 

relieve the ° B al ine ■ , . and thick pine and birch woods. Two prongs breached 

- afflicted. J the front line with a gap 30-kms. wide north, and another 

hfn. neither Astronomy. Mathematics, Canon Law 25-km3 wide south of Vitebsk, the redoubtable Naai 
r Medicine could chain him down. His free soul got bastion which had resisted -former assaults. They joined 


hv tv, kv L- Tne lounaanons oi Modem Anatomy 

y publishmg a book De Hitmanis Corporis Fabrica in 
v.,„ c ° We J find drawings, sometimes in colours, from 
of I ?l an , cadav ers, which show the beauty and harmony 
boot- 6 ii ma ? bod V- Leonardo da Vinci also gives in his 
,‘ u , n cti°n3 and purposes of the organism. 
da .Vinci was a lecturer in the Padua Univer- 
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behind it, encircling live divisions, and went on. There opportunity. These counter-attacks have begun an d ^eir 
followed further south a thrust between Orsha and outcome wiU be known in the very near future. Even if 
Zhlobin which soon enveloped Bobruisk and Mogilev, they check the Russian advance for the present, they 
pushed on relentlessly and went to meet the Vitebsk will not save Germany, which is threatened with an 
push well behind Minsk, the key position of the north- invasion across central Poland. The Russian onslaught 
era sector. has now shifted to the south and the push on both sides 

i Minsk was by-passed, numerous bastions were neg- of Brcst-Litovsk threatens the Nan centre ^jth a 
lected, several Nazi divisions surrounded, all to be dealt disastrous rupture. The Russian armies have & numerical 
with by the ceaseless reinforcements which came up superiority of two to one, and a measureable advantage 
methodically to immobilise and then reduce whatever in fire-power and they can secure air supremacy a t any 
,vw ArA* wndrrivyvtt £y’ Ahr .•aisbisg' .mtjuiV Anwse ,v.hs» ptweti The JSfvRis -w-v -to haw .kcp.viiy on their 

went on and on. without respite, for days on end. What general reserves. Moreover their air force and niotoriscd 
was unexpected indhis rush was not the large number of divisions arc greatly handicapped by a shortage 0 f fuel; 
troops available, but the rapidity of the march and the the Bitish A funster of Economic Warfare recently 
clock-work precision of the supply services. Early this boasted thst German oil production from all source* 
year the Russian breakthroughs had covered some 2SO has fallen to half the essential needs of the German 
miles in 25 da ys; this month Rokossovski advanced 240 armed forces: half the Reich’s synthetic oil plants, and 
miles in eleven da vs. and one of his divisions reached most Rumanian refineries would have been knocked out, 
the record of 32 miles in 21 houm. and the rail or water transport systems are out e f gear; 

Beyond Minsk, Rokossovski and Chernyakhovski the central reserves would also be exhausted. Factual 
Joined hands and marched on abreast, capturing Vilna reports from Russia and Normandy reveal th s t fuel 
and Grodno in the north, Riranowicre and Slonim in shortage deprives German motorised manccuvr M from 
the south their former remarkable mobility. The Nfoi war 

_ . „ • j a . .tin machine shows definite signs of wear and tear. 

The Russian advance was so rapid that the ; 

■ Gcramns keepinc n desolate n-ateh over the 

Pripct marshes rvcrc outflanked and icitlidrcie On ItlispiWnfrs nhmit Science and Seifrntifie 
from rinsk. Research in India 

It was so rapid that war correspondents got eroed Bhupendra Nath Mukhopadhvava observes 
diro- and talked d »|U.d j„ & ,>„ c0 „„ S C «I!urc . 

a. cood as captured. Ric reality is more soocting. t „ 

TUn Nnm have ample room and huge facilities for "The aim of every post-war reconstruction m Inaia , 
irnmn-rinr the TjHtt railway line serves a long stretch sud Sir J. C. Ghosh in his opening address on fbfc cvcv 
S fifetr northern front, the Baltic is open to their sion of the Symposium on Post-War Organ ini; on of 
*v. V*, ' their divisions are mostly in good Scientific Rcrenreh in India, “should be the reran-*! <“ 

]*£ these two weaknesses. .... ‘A low national fn*»M 

C0D On the other hand,’ the Russians have to bring up limited industrial development.’ And we are 
it, main body of troops into the new line, set up gather today to discuss how science should he op" 
t Vy.i Rdvance supply bares and regroup their forces; the nired in India so that this object may be achieve^. ^ 
next move will not likely be theirs, as the Germans are There, however, seems to be, as pointed out _«** • 
bound to counter-attack vigorously at the earliest Jnan at least two schools of thought in the counwv 
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view any prospect of scientific and industrial research 
with apprehension. 

Firstly, there arc those who do not favour scientific 
research or industrialization in India because of their 
disgust of the accompanying evils they have witnessed 
in the West; and secondly, those who favour industrial 
development but consider scientific research for this 
purpose to be unnecessary — they think that by import- 
ing foreign machinery and experts we can develop our 
industries. 

Those of us who believe that we can pro- 
fitably employ and utilize the results of foreign 
research in our industry are not only thinking 
in terms of parasitic existence but also in terms 
of permanent economic dependence and political 
servitude. 

The chief error of this type of thinking 
lies in the failure to realize two basic facts 
of our modem world. In the first place, we 
are living in a highly dynamic world where everything 
is changing, and changing fast; the ancient sword has 
given place to the modem gun; the modem Hurricane 
la now making room for the ultra-modem jet-propelled 
aircraft; and the time-honoured peaceful occupation of 
growing paddy and potato in the field is now a “home 
front’’! Yesterday is being outdated by today, and to- 
day by tomorrow, at a speed unknown m human 
history. Secondly, side by side with thia tremendous 
change is the tendency of our’world to get progressively 
smaller in the sense that its inhabitants are being 
brought closer together. 

If we, therefore, dispense with research and depend 
on others for our industrial development we shall not 
only bye under conditions that were good only in the 
out-dated past, but advances made elsewhere are bound 
directly to affect our industries with adverse conse- 
quences. 

On the other hand, the opinion of those of us who, 
to quote Sir J. C. Ghosh again, “have -been fio impressed 
by the evils of the modem world, that they do not 
hesitate to declare that the introduction of Western 
methods for increasing our national income should be 
resisted,” is based on more fundamental ground. They 
have seen the Western civilization crumble under its 
own power of science and industry; they have seen how 
women and children are being slaughtered with light- 
ning speed by the monstrous technique of science: to 
them the abstract concept of “science” takes the con- 
crete forms of bombs and torpedoes, tanks and guns, 
wines and mortars — instruments of misery and destruc- 
tion It is but natural that they should forget all the 
good that science has done and is still doing to 
humanity— Penicillin, Patulin and M. & B are a poor 
match for the High Explosives. Human mmd does not 
measure good and evil by balancing one against the __ 
other and ticking them off, but by the quality of im- 
pression that is left behind: and impressions of fear and 
horror outlast pleasurable impressions both in intensity _ 
a nd in time, . 1 > ' • 

- *v 
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Realism and Poetry 

Poetry, however fanciful, is bound to be 
realistic up to a point ; for it deals, after all, 
with real things, not necessarily those which 
exist or have existed, but things which are sub- 
ject to the laws of reality. In an article in The 
Yisia-Bharati Quarterly John 0. Burtt ob- 
serves : 

Realism, I suppose, is the disposition to 6ee thiog3 
ns they are, and although this does not tell us much. 

1 think we can say that so defined its meaning become3 
more elusive than the unwary would suspect. For the 

ower to see things as they really are is not a gift 
estowed upon any particular class of persons in view of 
their temperament or calling. It is rather a standard to 
be aimed at There is however no doubt that certain 
attitudes of mind are more realistic than others, though 
it may not be easy to determine which these are. For 
instance it is natural to conclude that a thousand people 
who are not in love with a particular woman take a 
more realistic view of her than the one man who is; 
and the reason for this conclusion is partly that they 
are in the majority and partly that apathy is a more 
common state of mind than sympathy and bo presum- 
ably more realistic. Realism has certainly some- 
thing to do with the outlook of the majo- 
rity, and yet it has something to do 
with knowledge also; for there are certain occasions 
when we should reject the majority’s interpretation of 
a situation, as for instance in a medical matter, where 
the view of one doctor might be accepted as more 
correct, or if you like more realistic, than that of a 
hundred other people Since we are ready in this case 
to disregard mere weight of numbers, we might well 
enquire why the lover also is not taken as an expert, 
on the assumption that he has a special knowledge of 
the woman which others do not possess. 
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t™uv° r nj d & “ d Particularly Orientals, 


tn hnv r° V iU!U particularly urien 

cLr Jf f d; ^ M , a rps!jlt thcre Wc been 

w of limdu farmers being forced to leave land they 

m S&Sfi* rr y f CarS - Cer , tain llberal P^ofessS. too, 
fiStSSSL 0 IImdu9 . 60 lon S « they cannot be 


«i{%srstl»PF srcnmft iqii at?i 

Tilore was a time when Hindus, as the sole excep- ^ !5Jfr?r ^ s ■^TTOI *f?f5 


already gained entrance' to tWscounf^yfL 1 theory that 1 HftR fet&l S^j Of, fa 

i ", 1 • the original home °f the "Aryans” possibly <Wl— 1 '*4n^lws TjjJTl f ft Jfffyrjn? 4 ?® ofifav 

» th= cL ,n c s ters^'ss^fts^gs ; *? , ™ i “ *» *** ««* •>• ^ 

Justice Sutherland stated, on February 19, 1923, that a *!$*—' ' Ctf1-«ffST*r fSpsp-j * 1 

Hindu is not a "white person” in the sense of our — “ “ 

naturalization laws: /or the formula. “ free white person” 
must be interpreted as it is understood by the "common 
man. Since that decision twenty years ago, no Hindu 
has been permitted to apply for naturalization 

How ‘inferior,” both m endowments and m train- 


’pcenr ft*t aretPra i ajts* aO^ ^ i 
attfbsR— ^pgffanr f*rvs, >«, ctorc, i 

ail ay pil^cajl « «fft «tfFr ^®T{*rnr «Ifti 1 


• „ — xy -• - « «.UW,.«H!UB uuu IB vrain* And in this case, America has no excuses to offer, 

mg are the few Hindus who live among ns, is indicated »> e need consult nobody m the world on this question, 
py their notable work in private institutions whom the for it is an internal American problem. The rights and 
Jaw cannot, of course, prevent Irom employing “u n- position of no other power can be affected by our 
desirable immigrants.” Hindus resident in the United decision to admit or not to admit a certain number of 
States may often be seen at scholarly conferences; they immigrants of a certain race, or by the way we treat 
are found as teachers in several of our universities, and them after they arc admitted. There are no international 
as experts in social research institutes: some of them political complications or wartime expediencies to pre- 
serve as curators of art museums, others as science vent us from removing a stigma from a great people, 
editors for press syndicates. It may be questioned shall simply rob the Japanese of the propaganda 
whether any other ethnic group in America, has such a argument that we treat Asiatics as inferiors in our 
proportion of pbrsons contributing actively to our country. 

academic and general culture. — 

The Hindu colony in this country now demands the Birin Scliolnr Studies U. S. Engineering 

abolition of the discriminatory rules which afflict them A student from India has a word of praise for 

economically and, even more, morally. Like the Chinese, American engineering. 

the Hindus do not expect the doors of America to bo Bal Dattatrey fcalelkar of Wardha. India,' a 
opened wide to potential immigrants coming here. They graduate student and instructor in engineering at 
do believe that the time has edme to give them, at least Cornell University, Ithaca, New York State, hopes to 
symbolically, equal rights with other peoples. Whether utilize the education he has received in the United 
they are white persons or not according to the under- States in budding up the industries of India, 
standing of the common man, they should be entitled At Cornell Kalclkar is specializing in automotive 
to a yearly legal quota of immigrants (which, as wc engineering. His research problem for the degree of 
have shown, would be no more than 100) : and whether Doctor of Philosophy is concerned with an engine with 
or not they arc capable of being completely assimilated, a twin-carburetor layout. As his mmor subjects Mr. 
they should be entitled to become naturalized. KaMkar is studying machine design and mechanics. 110 

The Hindus nrc in n much weaker position is studying these under Dr. J. N. Goodier, professor of 

* it * ,7 *«. Chin*** Their mrmhrr 1,10 mechanics of engineering, and P. II. Black, associate 

in this country than tnc Chinese, incir number pro f esgor 0 j machine design, both Cornell stall mcm- 
is small, and they arc not powerful economically & cr9 . 

or nolitirallV ‘ Kalclkar is a son of the prominent Indian author 

There is no Indian Embasav in Washington, and at Knit. Kalrfkar. The young an begun his education in 
Cairo Roosevelt and Churchill met with no Indian the held ol mechanical engineering >n Bombay Univcr- 
u THn Hindu snoke'men are in prison, and 6ity where ho made a first-class record graduating from 

S 1 S 0 'eirSo't "Srt won « « lh{ Engmccrin* College « Karachi in MO Burnt W 

5? c, ^Pf"Pjr V, tni . t hat the so-e ailed “Council of College career in India, Kalclkar won many prizes and 
Shite” (thlTijpper Chamber‘of tho < rorrcrlo«3 Parliament aeholanjhipa and «, <*{" »' H» l"? 1 !'® 

t u^nnfM ft resolution hfc the end of March “ The loung Engineer. He won the JbrJa scholarship, 

°f India) ... /„ thc Hindus in America and offered by G. D. Birla of the famous family, in the 

recommending oqua .' g t 0 f Toreiim Affairs, summer of 1910. He sailed for the United States to get 
that Sir Oh! Kan», U* Secretary 01 M ,, kr of gf ; cnco ^ in mechanical engineerirt 

B,d P iUs stSfl f mat 0 ? of doubt whether tkc resolution at Masnehmett, Ictitute oi Technology, Cambridge, 

If "TSST'&fa. did resrnrcli work Jhe Wg 


will ever rtrnhihlv be reluctant to take «■ There Kalclkar Uia research woi.. ... ... - - 

Office in London will P ( , ' j n t cr vcntion in Automotive Laboratories under Professor E. S Taylor 

step which might he .mterpretea ns w erve nnd Dr Wt M ^ ^l , r^ayl obtaining the d 



country w i rding to their share in the i 
ariinst 'Fascist' Inllitari'm/ Oiir debt to India could 


and receive his doctorate this nimmer. . 

Before he leaves the United Stales he hopes to g^ 


^‘VrdecmiHl” any^pnee praeiif.J??Tprrienec in .American industries Hcexfrefd 


freedom. Wc J *2^ ® pjUt 'o^our'^countrv^awanls “great admiration for the engineering achievement* 


its Hm*J ^ fl rf cmanTno\ r p°ayTOent for “services Kalclkar' plans to write a senes 01 » r “™; 

grants, TTic ^7v,,„i n'etifV 3 premons of America when he returns to India. 


a£d" but their natural rights. 
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Famine Commission and After 

The famine Commission is sitting and is 


the year. Its main function should he of an 
advjsoiy and co-ordinating character, with a 
view to assist official and non-official organi- 


. . .. .. _ . view LU uasjsij Uiuetai aim uuii-wmi/iai uikuui- 

ca '7 ln g °n , w j th lts investigations. sations in fighting distress, in increasing food 

while Bengal is slowly sinking into apathy. , food production and in attempting to 
Occasional outbursts of recriminations some- rehabllltate tbe po up er ; se d agricultural popu- 
tunes break up the silence to be followed bj j atlon Immediately on its formation, it Ehould 
periods of deeper gloom. The condition may be make i(g own 6urvey - oJ the Nation, 
compared to one of coma that overcomes a ....... ... , 

weak patient, after a severe illness, thereby , ^ey by this body is essential as unless 
indicating vital damage. This province does the extent of damage is known, remedial 
not seem to realise that there are many things measures cannot be adequately planned 
to be done while the Commission is sitting ^ d £T lns . th ^ ,? sfc f «Ki- ne i * flS 

and that we must prepare to guard against calculated by the officials and the public have 
the recurrence of any such disaster in future, shown wide divergence. The faulty nature of 
The function of the present Commission is the collection of vital and agricultural statistics 
mmni.r if onnniT-v and even has been admitted by some of the-Mmisteia 

if any substantially sound recommendations and the people know them to be so. There is 
Lj » £ u 4 u pm ample scope for a non-official expert survey 

_- m eff ect_may be P Public to hud out how many people were affected, how 

at all-only m the * stunt future^ Public ^ ^ ^ ^ perma „'ently _ 

o ne 3 13 gr ^ at Pre- equi to P disabled and require long term help, how many 

Government to honour them commitments The ^ ^ ^ d w wha ’ fc 

sound recommendations of the Famine Lora- . t nd : what w v rehabilitatinn is 

SodTwe f 19 °- l tf S emb d di 1er n beca e u S fSere 3. I^tigSons th«e probes by 
d ■ were Wietly passed o e • . a government on which the people have no confi- 

deice, will fail to convince the public and will 
not serve as a basis for future planning. 

When and if the report of the present 


anti demand its application. The recommenda- 
tions of the last Gregory Committee could be 
similarly ignored by the Government of India. 

In a country of continuous famines, theftFamme Commission is published and if the 
need for a vigilant central public organisation report contains any recommendations, this body 
has been keenly felt to detect and watch the will be in a position to analyse and put into 
course of It to keep both the Government and action any suggestions of value without loss of 
people aware of their duties and to co-ordinate time thereby reducing the interminable delays 
relief operations to mitigate suflerings. The of official red tape. . 

crying need for such a body had been felt Government help for the body whose 
particularly during the last famine. It is high formation we have advocated, should bo forth- 
ttoe that a representative body was immediate- earning because its primary action would be to 
ly formed with non-official majority. It should be help in the balancing of provincial economy 
permanent and ought to function throughout But if no Government help is obtained, it sh " 




; n c 2,, ‘ , n,l T' - ' lly !t ” nm nt » «»>e "lien the British Gowmiua 

flie lrmnS li ^ ? ! , P " m TT’"* ,«■»» 'Mwnra waxed eloquent on India's 
i r r. nl vWM.n, ^' w Krn ' lu,1 , M y ««?<■ effort and the high morale of Tlr 

•nil! r, ' . e . ! ' "l 1 ??- 1 w 5 t| W‘ B of recovery. Indian army, one of the worst famines ia linn* 
for : t ,rr i “'“ ,S ‘' ol "!’ ,C ““'l j* l, "’ 1 °r>' «'»» allowed to sweep over the Easta 

a Ida t, rninll7 t || S, ' UK l d n fP cc, “ and <™r rone and take a toll of millions of liu.es: 

S b , at } ll « n .f] , «ult 1 immediately he lives that could certainly he saved throes.' 
!,,„h,l'i I . 1 !!' 0 " 11 "' 8 “? d Physicians are adequate and timely help. Not only that 
notated to-day to dm S mi«c and atop the present prncticnlly nothing was done to bring feed 
m the nntional life of Bengal. . Mipplics from abroad to the famine-strides 
/Vo famine in Occupied Europe areas, but wastage of foodstuff on a colossal scale 

The Bondon correspondent of the Hindu T"® ,“l lo i'i cd | T /' <! 'V^f i” il * “™« to . 

cables: August 31, di.'-closcd that the Bihar Govcra- 

In the counte of a dwpatch headed ‘•This is no I 000 . 1 released 1,17,78G maunds of 

lomiiif^trickrn Europe”, the war correspondent, Alex- ^°°dstuff. This was slocked last year for 
anthr CufToru, My*, *'\Vc arc liberating a continent nuch export (o Bengal during the famine but never 
oT’mTrev™ ETr bHicv’^ 1 ' " ,l ° **'' destination. 'This amount war rf 

"When wt landed in France tre m sunmsed and c,ent to P ro y i(,c fu,! ™nls for 40,000 adults for 
Mtuut perplexed at the abundance %f food m Xor- OIie 3 'oar. Hcccnt/y the Bengal Government 
maruly" hr writes. "Quite obviously no one hat been has intimated industrial concerns that 1, 40,000 

r UndS » f "tot products in their stock have 
Yet when wc advanced out of it there was no gnat become unfit for human consumption and may 
change. In Paris the people do not look pale, pinched be available for sizing purposes. A statement 
or starved. Even during tnc transition jKinod before the by Sj. Mnnornnjan Chaudhtiry of the Bengal 
liberation, there mi food to be had There is great Provincial Hindu Mahasabha revealed that 200 
hardship in working dan quarters. No one could nrc- V . iVArr i- , r 

tend that things there are anywhere near normal. But lorry loads of foodstuff, which were allowed to 
I submit that the food eauatton m most France i« better rot m open stacks in the Botanical Gardens oi 
than it t oat in Italy. I have driven through many little Sibporc, have been dumped in a vacant land 
Milages and stopped at Inns for lunch and they nlnajs n r TTowrn.li Government said that compost 
j'roduced something and tliey sold it willingly. Their f /«£ tSSSSfr 

diet certainly. is worse aincc the war, but your t-tsion J® s being manufactured out of this food-tuff- 
of a famine-stricken Europe must go by the board." Light months ago, the ..daily Jlasumatt 
“in IJelyium", says Clifford, "the situation seems even Calcutta had warned the Government that 
Utter th<m i‘n France. En route to Brussels I went nto t |, 0ll . an( j s 0 f n , aun ds of foodstuff stacked in an 

the kitclicn of a country house. The housewife confided ‘ „ . .. tin*™;™! Gardens would soon 

to me Hint they had not really been badly oil in Bel- ?P™ .‘pace in the Botanical Gardens non d soon 
pum. Everything was organised and even poor people become unfit for human consumption if they are 
were kept alive. Tho working people m plums have j, 0 t properly stored. This warning went un- 
pufTcrcd and there has been progressive malnutrition j^ed. The nature of foreign aid may well be 

sj&rj&tv: «* ui«*m «im news : 

any scrap of food left over from our rations was Montreal, Sept. 18.— The present plans of the 
ravenously accepted. Here, in Belgium, they rather hnig UNRRA do not include provision for aid in connexion 
tbeir ahouldcra at our tinned stuff and offer us their with t i, c food shortages in India, according to a Press 
frc«h food in return." conference statement made by Mr. II. IL Lehmann, 

According to Clifford this state of affairs is partly Dirrctor-Gencral of UNRRA. today. - . 

due to German organisation. 'They can organise well Asked whether aid would be extended to India » 
nnd they have always recognised the maxim that Jhc view of the food shortages resulting from the limits- 
.lave is a contented clave; but much more due to t, on3 0 f war-time transportation, Mr. Lehmann »w • 
the clevcme'B of the French and Belgian farmers and “Unless a decision to do eo ia made at the present 
nmdiiccre Who kept their products back from the Gcr- Council meeting, we don’t at present intend to rena 
mans ami sold them on the black market.” supplies to India F— Reuter. 

, "So it in not , on account ,ol h * h cir etomaehsjhnlthe An organ i sa tion which pooled "odd 
^“ciiffoV'Tt^^ SSS,« lt of %C Germans’ suppreraion resources to alleviate a supposed famine » 
o?Ill freedoms and their cruel arrogance and gmcele^ occupied Europe docs not think that aid should 
The torture chambers are here nnd the hatred b(J cxtcndcd to India, 
that results is genuine enough. 

This despatch was published in a i-iondon Bombay Chamber on Menace of 
dailv Heading this, a prominent journalist f orc jg n Combines 

oT Fleet Street. t0 “ U‘ c „ lame Discussing the fntc of the Indian industries. 
r:rr'nw'>rut“thc'c 1 7notroinr the spokesman of the Chamber said: 

when alia is liberated from the Bnteh ^ „ tt u _ 

domination.” _ ^ i: i .i:rr„>^» automobile, ahipbuilding, aircraft, > etc., nsa 


tli»t 


It is ft matter of great disappointment to us 
1 attempts by Indians to start key industries *uc ^ 

iominnuun- . -automobile, shipbuilding, aircraft , etc., haa ’j 

Things arc however entirely different on unceremoniously iuraed down, while 
tl* part of the globe. * In -the thick of the war Australia and other countries in the British Com 
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wealth had been allowed to do everything possible 
during the war to develop new industries. 

The speaker stated that the recent policy of im- 
porting consumer goods on a large scale was causing 
serious concern to the Chamber and 'wanted to know 
how India would be treated in the post-war period 
regarding these vital matters. 

It was emphasised by the speaker that those who 
invested capital in spite of all the restrictions imposed 
upon them were eager to know what future was in store 
for them. 

With regard to the policy of taxing industries, the 
speaker observed that the policy had deprived the 
industries of the financial resources they badly needed. 

The menace of foreign combines was causing grave 
concern to Indian industrialists and there was wide- 
spread apprehension that the Nitrogen industry with 
the manufacture of fertilizers would be handed over to 
a non-Indian combine. 

“You are aware of the bitter lessons which we ha\ e 
learnt to our cost as a result of the operations of such 
combines as the Swedish Combine m the match 
industry, the activities of Lever Brothers in the soap 
and other industries and the Imperial Chemical Com- 
pany in the chemical and dyeing industries. Their 
powerful connections and tbier great resources have not 
only stifled the growth of Indian industries owned, con- 
trolled and managed by the nationals of the country, 
but they have also deprived the country of the wealth 
which true national economy would have otherwise 
retained in the country", remarked the speaker and 
appealed for an assurance from Government that no 
fresh outside vested interests would be created m the 
.country now and in the future but all industries here- 
after would be owned, controlled and managed by the 
nationals of the country. 

The speaker stressed the supreme need for a 
national navy of supply and asked what Government 
proposed to do in the matter. 

The Government of Australia classified 
their industries into three categories at the 
very beginning of the war. The essential 
industries coming under Class A were developed 
through Government aid and they were promised 
protection after the war. Class B industries, 
heeded during the war but which will not be 
wanted after the conclusion of the peace, were 
told that they will get expenses of liquidition 
and compensation while they wind up after the 
war. In India, not only nothing of this kind 
has been done, but discrimination and favoured 
treatment has all along been granted to foreign 
interests in their competition against Indian 
trade and industries. 

Indian Merchants’ Talk with 
Commerce Member 

t Questions relating to the future trade and 
tariff policy, development of a National Navy, 
India’s place at International Conferences, 

• controls and canalisation, and the need for 
greater consultation, hedge trading in oil seeds, 
shortage of coal, cotton floor prices, and supply 
of consumer goods with special reference to 
Government’s import policy, were the salient 
features of discussions which took place between 
'the Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay and the Commerce 


Member of the Government of India. The 
Secretary and the Joint Secretary of the 
Commerce Department were 'also present. The 
Chamber put forward the view that “the 
problems of peace, which was not far off, were 
of as much concern as the problems of war. 
Statesmanship lay in understanding the funda- 
mental aspects of these problems in time and 
in evolving the lines on which they could be 
effectively solved in the true interests of India ” 
The tendency of the Government of India, how- 
ever, is quite different, driving in a direction 
exactly opposite to that which the Bombay 
Chamber advocates as the goal. Signs are 
unmistakably clear that the chief post-war aim 
of the Government of India will be to maintain 
the present stranglehold on' Indian trade and 
industry in order to ensure better market for 
British goods in this country. 

Government of India’s Export and 
Import Policy 

The Bombay Chamber made the definite 
and pointed allegation directly before the 
member in charge and the secretaries of the 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India that 

cotton goods had been exported out of India when 
they were urgently needed for covering the bare bodies 
of the people of this land. Foodstuffs were exported 
when they were badly required to keep off starvation 
and preventing conditions which brought about famine 
in Bengal and other parts in the country. Coal was 
exported with the result that several industries had been 
compelled to curtail their production and some of them 
had even to be closed. 

These serious allegations are Lome out by 
Government’s own figures. The Monthly 
Survey of Business Conditions in India , issued 
by the office of the Economic Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India, in its latest number (Jan.-Feb. 
1944) just received, states that the export of 
cotton manufactures amounted to 772.5 million 
yards in 1941-42 and 818.5 in 1942-43 while 
the pre-war figure for such export, was only 
177 million yards. Internal production remain- 
ed practically constant during the last five 
years, being about 4,200 million yards. Imports 
have fallen from 647.1 million yards in 1938-39 
to 181.6 million yards in 1941-42 and 13.1 in 
1942-43. Thus while production remained 
constant and imports fell heavily, large 
quantities of cotton piecegoods were allowed to 
go out of the country: As regards rice export, 
truth is being suppressed, the Bulletin states 
that since January 1943, the publication of 
export figures for rioe has been discontinued. 

British Plan to Exploit Post-War India 

British plans for exploiting post-war T - ” 
are being drawn up. Reuter understands '* 
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Inrsc 'industrial group, representing 80 industries, dclemfi'nn i , 

b ™ /onmed in the Midlands ns the result document Two daw hetT m o'"? tlie 
of n conference convened to mnke n snerint T , ' • . ™> s before the- Conference 

Mud }- ol prtmtMlm at India ns n market or Indian dEtio^ai'nt tffn'T in,onMd . tI ’f 
manufacturing extension, /or their “ „m,: 8 , *1, tlmt thc <l uota w ®s raised 


find other products. 


engineering to 400 million dollar*;.. 


Tliic to /« i , ii, t , Shanmukiiam Chetty asked the Secre- 

itiL is like j to be tho fore-runner of other tary to the United States Treasury what was 
Kroups representing export trade interest, that the basis for the allocation of tlfe quota to 
I t mcmt U| ’ " r ‘ »f K'™P3 Chinn. Mr. Morgnntlmu replied: “Chinn uas 

1 nrlramclU ' v ’° consider given n greater share for military and political 
corporate preparation ns an essential preliminary reasons" in view of the great sacrifice she had 
to pinna for ranking international trade ngrcc- made and the sufferings she had undergone, 
meats after pence is restored. The Indian delegation realised tlmt China ms 

In the meantime, the U. K. C. C. is entitled to great consideration, 
strengthening its hold on India. Although all When it came to thc question of permanent 
thc Indian Chambers of Commerce believe that seats in executive bodies, Mr. Morganthau said: 
this organisation has become a menace to “ The United States public will not reconcile 
Indian foreign and internal trade, the Govern- themselves to the position in which two perma- 
ment of India sees no harm in its activities, nent seats are given to the British Empire." 
A few days ago, the Commerce Member of the Therefore, remarked Sir Shanmukam, India lost 
Government of India, in a discussion with the a permanent seat in this international body 
representatives of Indian merchants at Bombay, because of her membership in the British 
stressed thc “Jiormlessncss” of thc activities of Empire. * 

tho U. K. C. C. and very kindly offered to , . . „ .... 

“encourage the idea of collaboration between , lv } n B Conditions of trie Civilian 
certain industrial groups and the Government in India 

for profitable exploitation of export and import Living conditions of the po<5r and the middle 
business.” Such arrangements only mean thc class people of India, particularly for those 
offer of a junior partnership to Indian business whose income is derived from other than the 
interests in the U. K. C. C. activities whereas Government sources, have become terrible and 
without this Imperial handicap, they could have intolerably hard to say tho least. Conditions 
been thc major partner. The U. Iv, C. C. are similar in Bengal, Madras, Orissa and in 
first appeared in this country as an organisation many parts of the Central Provinces as well. A 
to deal only in war articles during the war. chronic famine continues to prevail in these 
The Government have persistently declared areas. Hardship has been the greatest in 
that it had nothing to do with thc normal trade Bengal, where the price of cVciy article of daily 
and industry of India. But signs are quite necessity has gone up by four to eight times, 
clear now’ that this monopolistic organisation Accommodation difficulties in the cities 
subsidised and patronised by the British continue. Release *of some building materials 
Government has come here to stay even after might have eased the situation to some extent, 
the war Only those favoured Indian merchants but that has not been done. Travel has become 
Sm nre on thc good books of the Government a terror to the lower class passengers. Tele- 
...jn ajimmj to “co-opcrnte” with this body, phone and the post office have become 
ertt ^ll BO to the wall. j . thoroughly inefficient. The telegraph ccrta* 

Another instance of secret designs on so. In many cases, telegrams reach their desu- 

fntp 0 f India has recently been disclosed by nation later than letters. City transport 

g; ff K Slmnmukham Chetty, a delegate to the remains a menace. j 

Rrvtton Woods Conference. In a speech at the But all these difficulties are for the Jio»- 
t Cnlloec Madras, he said that the official ordinary civilian, and not for profiteers 

JoWntinn managed to get a secret docu- and high officials. Travel for them remains as 
Indl ? J.fdf UnUed ' State authorities had easy and luxurious as ever More. While tf 
• nc ± l Mlottmg iiuotaa to various countries public ride on the bumper, 'of the buses, «W 
P rc ff\ bieis of certain economic data. Accord- cars may be seen in hundreds at thc »« 

? tnihat document, Soviet Russia was allotted courses. Food, clothing and medicine are »< 

££ million' dollars, China 820 million and India within their easy reach. During to** I 

^million dollars. Nothing was allotted to famine, essential foodstuffs were purchased 
Vrnncc Later Franco was given 500 million, any price for distributing them ‘'f- 

fb’ov increased thc Chinese quota to 500 employees of thc official and semi-official 
«!;innn and reduced India’s quota to 300 million, sations. Merchant and industrial organ'- -. -h 
Wien tho question was raised by tho Indian who had been virtually converted into ^ . 
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houses by being switched on to war work, 
reaped this benefit. These bulk purchases on 
the already depleted public stocks shot prices 
up causing extreme suffering to the average non- 
oSicial. Black markets flourished through these 
loopholes and are still flourishing. 

Hindu Women's Rights 

• The Hindu Intestate Bill has evoked con- 
troversy in Bengal. A fragment of the vocal 
section of Hindu ladies in this province have 
opposed the Bill, while the majority have sup- 
ported it • and have blessed its sponsor, Mrs. 
Renuka Ray. The following letter published 
in the Statesman represents the view of the 
supporters of the Bill: 


enjoyed by women of our sister community for 
a long time. 

Regarding the opposition by a .small but 
highly vociferous grbup, all we need say that 
the main distinction of these estimable ladies 
is that they are wives of successful and eminent 
professional men. We have never heard their 
names in connection with any activity for the 
alleviation of misery amongst their fellow' 
country-women. Now, when some active mem- 
bers of their sex try to uplift the status of our 
womenkind, they openly cry havoc in a mis- 
taken attempt at retarding progress I 
The Phillips Report 

A cabled summary of the Phillips Report 
has been published in The Modem Review for 


The Hindu Intestate Bill, which is most mild, is September A fuller statement is available 
going to be placed before the Central Legislature in now ant j the concluding portion of it is given 
this session. Mis. Renuka Roy should deserve our > . b 

wannest congratulations for her untiring activities in oeic ir. • . - . . 

this 'connexion. When everyone should support such a , , t p rese ° t Indian army w • purely mercenary and 
Bill and prepare the ground for more drastic and re- on . l V that part of tt which w drawn from the martial 

volutionaiy nature, it is most distressing and disturbing rac . c / hns beer tr ? ed J n actual warfare and these martial 

that some ladies who happen to be the wives of the represent only S3 per cent o/ the army. Gen. 

distinguished men of Bengal are doing to retard the SUweJl has expressed concern on the situation and at 

progress of the Bill and thus thev would do inestimable particular in regard to the poor morale of Indian 
harm to the Hindu women of Bengal. The women of omc ?5’ , . .. _ _ . ... ± , ' 1 

Bengal refused to be taught the Hindu shastras from . T ^ e General public towards the war 
the arm chair lady politicians, who will do well jn not J* even worse. Lassitude and indifference and bitterness 
shedding their crocodile tears for their sisters. Three bave ^creased as a result of famine conditions the 
recent cases in the High Court have not moved these cost of •“* continued political 

distinguished ladies. So long the rights and interests were dea w2£w T j- • t r . 'll 

• protected by these ladies and so-called Pandits, and one While India is broken politically into various par- 

shuddere to think of the terrible and pitiable conditions and groups all have one object m commor^-even- 

of the women under their care and patronage These trial freedom and independence from British domination. 
activities should not disturb Mrs Roy. She should go • There would seem to be only one remedy to this 
ahead with *ha Riu tVo Twites* vehement Iv atninst the highly unsatisfactory situation m which we are un- 
fmnatfon h o* ti? b5s.F HMu Women'? Sn fortunstely but nevertheless leriomly involved and that 
none bo? ,hemaelve,-Be.. DoU, Choo- -*-»* ft ^ to 

<- assume responsibilities to the United Nations and are 

Another lady, Mrs. Nilima Chaudhury, prepared to give them facilities for doing so and that 
writing in the same newspaper, points out that the voice of India will play a part in the reconstruction 

'Hie opinions received on the proposed Bill were Tim present political conditions do not permit cf 
mostly favourable throughout India. I have no doubt that fln y improvement in this respect. Even though the 
every Hindu woman of Bengal will support the Bill, as British should fail again it is high time they should 
for the first time in many generations it proposes w make an effort to improve the conditions and re- 
to remove the sex-disqualificatjOn by which Hindu womsn^gjjjjjj^jj confidence among the Indian people that their 
m general have hitherto been precluded from inheriting future independence is to be granted. * 

property in various parts of Lidia, (b) a common law Words are of no avail — they only aggravate the 
01 intestate succession for all Hindus in British India, p resen t situation. It is time for the British to act. This 
tc) it abolishes the Hindu women's limited estate. they can do by a solemn declaration from the King 

... , _ , • , Emperor that India wdl achieve her independence at a 

. ihfc opposition to the Bill was also voiced specific date after the war and as a guarantee of good 
in the columns of the same newspaper by Leila faith in this respect a Provisional Representative Coali- 
Ray Chaudhuri whose main grounds of opposi- tion Government will be re-established at the Centre 
tor, are that (1) the reforms should come “'‘X'f'rtKy ia vie„ of <t,r 

through evolution rather than revolution, (a) military position in India we should have a voice tn 
that if the daughter is allowed to share in these matters. It is not right for the British to ray his 
paternal wealth the «on also should have a is none of your business when we alone presumably will 

rifln weaun, ine son aiso s have to play a major part m the struggle against Japan. 

,, ® ln the mother s stndhan propertj , ana Jf «j 0 nothing and merely accept the British point of 
that legal expenses will increase because more yiew that conditions in India are none of our business, 
wills will be created None of these arguments then we .must be prepared for various rerious conse- 
like convincing. The Bril 

reality is a very slow evolutionary measure. It ^.ntnaents of hundreds of millions of the subject people, 
seeks to secure a right for women that should The people of Asia — I am supported in this opinion 
have been conferred centuries ago and which is by other diplomatic and military obserrers-cynically 
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tTpirfi this WHf It3 OHO * between tho PfUtnnf _ _i ,» . 

Imperialist powere, A generous gesture from Britain to leaden ^ n ' end ^*P other nations that trill 

India, would chance this underirabl* lcad to a ,astlD S 


. , “ . . -unuini io j 

, _ change this undesirable political atm os- 

tiVniv »,T™ ,ts P If might bc ejected more posi- £n answer to an inquiry, n spokesman of 


fiMSdnisi, might then he assured that 


w OMU.CU uittL we am in Prjtls ^ Government had described Mr. 

truth fighting for a better world and the colonial people Ph,1I *P s as persona non-grata. 

Japanese might; hopefully /eel they ’ “ 


Six days after, Senator Chandler made 


to\},cir ok! h m£,ti^ , ' ,r t0 ,ook Thar'retum public a tcTc^ra 'whicirhrsairhaTbeen'sclIt 
Such gestures, Mr. President, will produce not only r . Lond 1 on . b i r . Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary to the 
a tremendous psychological stimulus to the flagging ^ xtcrnal Attains Department of the Govern- 
moralo through Asia and facilitate our mifitaiy opera- of India in which he said that the Indian 

tions m that theatre but it will also be proof positive Government could not acain receive Mr. 
to all people— our own and the British included— that pj,j]]jn S Th e tclcernm cn ;,i ; n 

this is not a war of power politics but a war for all we ”* b ‘ ±nL wlc S rnm sai< ‘ In part. 

6ay it is for. "We feel strongly that the British Embassv ehould 

aj n. . ■ . f be supported in carrying this matter further inth the 

At the beginning of the war, Congress State Department. We are doing our best to prevent 
wanted only two things from the British Gov- * hc entry of newspapers or letters carrying the ie\t of 
emment — viz., a declaration that India would *• r ’ P ?^ on n^u- ,cIC: u " dc * ta ? d *tat i the designs, 

aclno™ licr independence at. n specific date 

after the war, and that a National Government nected in any way with the leakage of the views he 

would bc formed at the centre and only limited bas sta . ,ed - w o uld make it impossible for us to do 

powers transferred to it during the continuance ° 0 „H Si/SU 0 X4ha“4 »" 

01 the war. entitled to expect from a professedly friendly envoy. 

The Viceroy has seen this telegram.” 

Chandler on Phillips Report Senator Chandler further said that he was 

The publication of tlie Philhps Report lm. j" P ,°,f ” f “ 
led to sensational developments, Senator “ e jt' ‘ S 

Chandler in the Scnaie demanded that Presi ttSS? det&dt SS3S 

dent Roosevelt should make a full report on rcad jt jn ( , i0 opcn Thc campaign was 

conditions in India. H g ai • n started by the famous American columnist Mr. 

co-opera,tmg with our allies b t J 5 ^ kn - p eargon( w hom the President Roosevelt 

. ing the truth of thc situation in other countries not , ng0 dubbcd unre i iab i c . Mr. Pearson, 
can we hope for a genuine co-opemtnc peace. n ^. mrent jy supported by powerful politicians, 
He alleged that Mr. Phillips had been attacked gl|cb og ^j r Sumner Welles and Senator 
by the British for his Report on the Indian Qj iand j er> i a j d the trap for the American Prcsi- 
situation and declared that British representa- dcn ^ jj c fi rs t hinted at the contents of Mr. 
tives in the United States haci even approached j> b ji|jp 3 » Report in India and when someone 
certain American publishers with a View to dcn j cd their accuracy ho published the full text, 
preventing the publication of Mr, Humps ^ resolution is also coming before thc U. S. 
views. Senator Chandler, had with nve other jj ou$c 0 f Representatives to be moved by Mr. 
Senators, visited India last year, fic said that Q a j v j n joh ns on, to declare Sir Ronald Campbell 
high British officials m the United btates luui j gj r Girija Sanknr Bajpai -jicrsona non-grata 

told liim that what was happening in Indm». - '■■ ■ 

was none of his or tile Senates business. Mr. 

CI TrroudiU Unit Statement. CW, 'lions there hod a “India More Important than 
bc T ff KV to toe"f r£3T»f “oS'SStbTnS J ’ 000 Phillips's" Eden 

because ?bcy subndt Truthful reports, T think v e ought The following Renta's message from 
r noW about it.’ . , . York appears in Colombo papers : 

'Our British i aUiea have friendly relations Commentator Drew Pearson’s syndicate coluW* 
ful step declaring President "Washington Mcny Go Round” in Monday e New 1 orj 

between ourselves and icm^ Mr. Thillips, persona Daily MvrOr declares: "Diplomats are indignant ovo 
Roowvelts pcreonal ain a^ ^ the ousting of Ambassador William Phillips from 

non ^ota The Bntiri^^gn ^ ^ *3 political advieer to General Eisenhower, Mr. PWg 

because Mr. ■ Phillip do D % t j^e. I s the Govern- came iiomc for personal reasons . But the fact » 


because of their efforts to ‘mould’ American 
public opinion. 


Jn India ”’ J " c T h T States so weak, are our people so he was asked to leave London because he wrote a ie» 
ment of the Unite ^ been so impaired that to President Rooscv elt criticising British policy »° 1° 

incompetent, ins o r permitted to know the a D d recommending Indian independence. $ 

even the SiHnnTiufnendly countries ?’ ‘The letter published in this column on 

truth about condi r^ conditions in caused a furore. The British demanded official 

’ -On'y by them to be but as they exist, tions. Later the Foreign Minister, Mr. Anthony 

'ountrics^t pc0p ] e ^ future organise and pro- asked for Mr. Phillips’ recall. - Britain also de 



the recall from New .Delhi of General MerreU, acting 
as chief of the United States mission in India during 
Mr. Phillips’ absence. .He resigned and returns shortly. 
The British objected because Mr. Phillips reported to 
his chief on India. London is sore over his point that 
India is of great concern to ua on account of the 
Japanese war.” 

After quoting Mr. Phillips as stating, ‘•'The Indian 
Army is mercenary. It is time for the British to act. 
They can dec'are that India will achieve her independ- 
ence at & specified date after the war,” Mr. Pearson 
declared: "Mr. Eden cabled Sir Ronald Campbell, 
British Charge d’Affaires in Washington, stating that he 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, were perturbed 
and ordered the Embassy to approach the State Depart- 
ment with a formal demand for investigation. Mr. 
Cordell Hull informed the Embassy that Mr. Phillips’ 
letter had leaked out through the former Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr. Sumner Welles. Mr. Eden again cabled 
expressing surprise that a paper of the calibre of the 
Washington Post published Air. Phillips’ letter and 
suggesting that the Post should publish an editorial on- 
tradicting and criticising the story. When Sir Ronald 
cabled this to London, Mr. Eden replied asking the 
Post to correct Mr. Phillips' statement about s 
mercenary army. 

“In London Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden put the 
heat on on the United States Ambassador, Mr. John 
\V 1 n 3 nt, and had that official ask Mr. Phillips if he still 
held the same views. Mr. Phillips said he did more than 
ever but vras sorry his letter was published adding. 7 
hope my other reports, even stronger, will not leak ' 
Mr. Eden cabled nis Embassy to inform the State 
Department that Mr. Phillips was persona non grata m 
London, observing : “India is more important than a 
thousand Phillips’s " 


All Not Well on the Stilwell Front 

A United Press message from London states 
that warm tributes to General Stilwell were 
paid by Admiral Lord Mountbatten just before 
he left London. v But that nil is not well on the 
Stilwell front is indicated by the Tribune, a 
powerful and outspoken weekly. Commenting 
on the Phillips Report, the paper writes: 

"In itself this may be unimportant but it is a 
symptom of the growing tension in the Anglo-American 
relations over the Far Eastern policy. General BUlweJl 
is now in a peculiar position. He is the Deputy Com- 
mander-in-chief to Lord Louis Mountbatten, he is the 
Commander-in.Chief of the Amencan-Cbinese forces in 
North Burma. He is the Chief of Staff to Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek and he is the Lease-Lend Administra- 
tor lor China. He is also the most determined believer 
that America’s future is definitely linked with China, 
both politically and economically and he is determined 
10 out any who wish to trespass. . 

In India there is a strong feeling th3t General 
otuwell is more concerned about America's future in- 
terests in China than in co-operation with the conduc 
oi operations as outlined ana requested by the Boutn- 
■East Asia Command. He has been present only tw ,ce 
at the conferences of Army Chiefs during the last sx 
months. He generally has the reputation for non-co- 
operation. Also it is said that his role in Northern Burma 
“as been widely exaggerated by the American P ubhc '£. 
machine. For two months he has been attackmg boo 
at Mitajgaung with a force numbering something 
hke 12.000 but the place did not fall until the Chmdits 
In0V «^.t U P. f r0Iri the south and took it, 

, AH this of course is not known to the public here 
because of strict Indian censorship. on the. one band 
the one-sidedness of reporting in America. 


“We do not eay that Gen. Stilwell is always wrong 
and Admiral Mountbatten right; but clearly his 
situation is not healthy and sooner a full statement is 
made to Parliament on the position in the Far East 
the better it will be for all concerned. Healthy relations 
cannot be constructed on suppression and ignorance.” 

America’s Future in Asia 

Demaree Bess had been foreign correspon- 
dent for ten years in China. In an article 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post, he 
raises the -question of America’s future in Asia. 
He expresses doubts about the power and capa- 
city of China to keep the peace in Asia and in 
the Pacific and tries to persuade America to 
take up in right earnest her obligations in these 
places. He writes: 

It is probable that the future of the Pacific area 
is of more direct concern to the United States than 
anything which may happen in post-war Poland or 
Yugoslavia or France or Greece. 

Europeans are going to 6ettle their own affairs with 
or without post-war assistance from us. The Russians 
and the British, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians 
and all the others have made this clear to us in recent 
months. Our two major Allies— Britain, and Russia — 
are more directly concerned with the future of Europe 
than we Americans are and for this reason they have 
made commitments xn Europe which We still hesitate to 
make 

But this is not true in the Pacific. There we already 
have taken in formidable and permanent obligations. 
We have accepted responsibility for creating a post-wir 
regime in Asia after Japan ceases to exist as a military 
power. 

Attempting to enlighten to us on this point, the 
Cairo conference stipulated that the Japanese will be 
stripped of ail imperial possessions and thrown back 
upon their crowded islands—' 73,000,000 strong. It 
shpu'ated that Korea will receive independence even- 
tually It assumed that Chinese territory will not only 
remain intact but will be expanded. 

But who ia going to make the Japanese stay on 
their islands’ Who is going to - guarantee Korean 
independence while the weak and untrained Koreans 
prepare themselves for self-rule? Who is going to make 
sure that Chinese territorial integrity is preserved? 

The Cairo Conference based its entire Far 
Eastern project on the premise that China is 
one of the world’s four great powers. Demaree 
Bess wants to differ from, this on ground that 
China has no modem army, navy or air force; 
it possesses no heavy industry’ and has no 
modem transport or industrial system. These 
grounds however do not rule out China’s claim 
or ability to police the Far East. — 

Post-War Power Politics 
in the Pacific 

Demaree Bess foreshadows the rise of an 
American Imperialism in the Far East. He 
says: 

The obligations which we have already assumed in 
the Pacific area are one form of power politics, for the 
post-war regime outlined at the Cairo Conference is 
based upon power politics. The United States and the * 
British Empire pledged themselves to .underwrite he 
future of relatively defenceless Asiatic cations a pledge 
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“llniom inciSL fouth^A d “ hr ^N TllV° ■ W,f ' 

tteTJlt voMn AA **'«. -rt ih n E 5 ftp 5 

Wo lire hopeful that Soviet Russia „n,i n •.• 1 ?? , 0ff , *^ e *' democracy means what it says and if 
Empire will co operate XichcSdlv d ft® Bnt, ? U l f e ^freedoms arc true or false. By trAcf t» do 

sssS* &“*£> SR fi'AS 

wo also were hopeful that we had settled » D as the test case of Allied war aims and further 

V- i U in»t we nao setueo the future of winning of war in Europe as well as in Asia hv timvinr 

mistake then of believing that this agreement mould Eenrl Buck believes that the issue is all 
not require the use of American military power and we the more urgent because it will sustain the 
,Dadw * uate mht ^ establish- morale of Chinese, armies and Indian pcopb 
_ . .. , and will secure wholehearted support for war 

Bess then . wntes: \V e have only our- effort not only from the people of India but also 

ar way is> M»-TO£» x v-’o JXUM& hoof again, of the people of Korea, Burma, Thailand,- 

for the Japanese, no matter how thoroughly Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch East Indies, Phili- 
they arc beaten and disarmed, are a military ppines and other Pacific Islands 
nation more skilled m the acts of war than the 

Chinese.” He believes -that military power Russian Tribute to Tagore 

alone counls an . d T nt A 4 “ cr j co ,‘° a The Tms Agency has circulated the tribute 

military power in the Pacific for the mmntcn- pnid to Rabindranath Tagore on behalf of the 
ance of the Tar Eastern peace. He usualisea people of Russia by a modern Russian writer, 
Russia extending her sphere of influence in all NjkoJn5 Tikhonov. It is given below: 
those vast Asia itio tomton* jjwh «d]°,n her ^ Mme3 that J up ^ sU , „ d 
borders and Britain controlling her Iucratnc great countries. Rabindranath Tftgore’a is one of these 
resources of India, Burma and Malaya as it did names. Behind it we have the vision of the vast 

before. It will have the natural support of country Stretching from the Himalayan peaks to the 

other European Empires with ipom&m in bo ' 1 ” dfca ^ ^ 

the Ear East, the, Dutch, the trench and the Amid Russian snows, through the thunder of 
Portucuese. Forecasting the rise of an Amcri- upheavals in which that new world which wo call ur 
T ~V, . tj finnllv savs: country was born, above universal voices that aecom- 

. can Imperialism, Bess lmai 5 sajs. a 0 ur mrclicj for pcriMtion n hnni in ,n 

Arc the American people willing to pay the price enchanted world the songs and talks m the penetrating 
which our commitments demand? Certainly no t if we voice of that wise singer of life — Rabindranath Tagore, 
are kept in ignorance of what the price is. Certainly poet, novelist and dramatist he appeared to the 
not if wo permit our Pacific policy to becoma the foot- R ufsia n reader to whom he revealed the hitherto-little- 
ball of domestic politics or to be pushed tni 9 way and known world of the misterious Indian eoui. Op the . 
that by emotional -groups with , no clear view of our gra ndcur of this country with its age-old culture’, gifted 
main objectives or of our own limitations. peoples we had known much, but of her soul, might) 

For example, tre cannot expect European cmpitis ftn y (endcr, wc learned from books written by her finest 
in nlciv our game if t vc make it our business to under- pon/ ii cr singer. I would compare the melodious 
mine their hold upon their Far Eastern Possessions, blossoming of his lines in Gitanjali with the splendid 
XVr cannot undertake to free India from the ftnlis A and entrance to that country. Later wc met his Gardener, 
ft. Fait Indies from the Dutch, and expert Englishmen bus Morning Son'gs and his lyrical plays. , 
nZl Dutchmen to co-operate with us «n rnamtammp Wo read novels Cora and ll’orld and Home’, they 
,t„ iv,innce of power in Asia. . became familiar to the Russian reader. Several edition 

1 Similar! V we cannot expect Soviet Russia to* under- 0 f his Rcminiscenrct came out here. 

. recimc in China which makes war upon Chinese Tagore was not alien to human passions, nor alo™ 
riuJfmiinista ns the Chiang Kai.shek regime has done f rom noble love; the philosopher never supplanted the 
and threatens to do in the future. poet nor did tho teacher supplant the artist. We know 

m The Pacific peace which follows Japans defeat mil how' much he has done for the enlightenment of Inih* 

* „ «« AYirrmelv uneasy peace, and it can be ifiain tamed an d for the protection of her cultural institutions. 

» ■' ‘ - 


One of his schools at Santimketan stands 49 


concerned in it. The American sha* c in that mcm0 nal to iiis thought for the future. . 

-iTwill renuire a high level, of statesmanship and the Tagore is very close to us for another reason: 

of American military end^ naval power for confining his search for perfection to his native soil j'T 
definite period. ' studied all that was human and constantly reflected « 

«» mdcjimic pc debated upon it. Peaceful life, creative work and Of 

r * Trtt Case f&r U or l d Democracy necessity for complete understanding among nation* 

India a . elected President of tile world drew his attention to that family, of pv fr f . i 

Pearl Buck ha* teenmeua ir^aent m a3 remarkabf<> „ the Soviet Union. He can but 
■thn India Ivcague of America. In ac Pling her now ^ w hcn the mortal duel with fasci*m* d 
V ft inn she said : . forces is approaching its cncf, wc are una 6fe Co treJee- 

ei «T I inined the India League of America because this wise poet in our victorious camp. 

_ « 1 t hroudit to the conviction that India has Tagore came from thfit race of giants °f 
I have bee tcs t case for world democracy whoso people belong to all progressive mankind* fl . { 

became the ^ darker peoples everywhere. At »s f™* India, what l^o Tnlstov was for Rnwi** 


i for India what Leo Tolstoy was /or Rnwi»* 
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of vital 

nnl re '!f Cl t0 ^ e whoie world, was Rabindranath Tagore t? iSSa" dfmn^ T Qth h , av « been ' Eeni India 

poet, dramatist, novelist and philosopher. J ' Peri^mit wLfr tf ast 6 L months along the East 

by Russia ^ acquaint 

herseif with India and her hoary culture are not canv?s 1ut e i ronpf 7 ed quaatitles - of bogs, tossa 
widely known. During the earlv Dart nf S p ’ tea ’, pe PP er > wolfram and ilk. 
nineteenth century /iS M Kg S S'of EESSSS. K 
^eda was published in Bombay with monetary eractin?™ im fi , The barest yarn was made to ?vSy 
aid from Russia. Scholars like Minaeff, Vassi- to b?“heS beS°thp b; R the - Ca J cutta i ute It had 

“’sfudv rb „fT J V haTC f. eVOted thdr *"■ «o 

tue study of Indian culture and civilisation. days ; . s po,nt was 28 

towards the close of the past century, a Bengali framaJ^n 6511115 fe ?i are of the tin, mercury, wol- 

youth, Nishikanta Chattopadhyaya, held the Chmato £m° : ? modltie3 . JS tha ? they are flora from ' 
Chair .Of Bengali Languag^ atVe ’uSiveraily 

of St. Petersburg. fc'L S>rth S ld" , ,lf !t *? ““^ents'S „„ r SI 

Assam Valley Saved by the Chinese ^ « 

^ “ the Washi ^ ton But during the last famine in Bengal, food. 

lip -v. u ol- stuffs could not be procured and supplies brought 

States ai^ frarSnS Chinese troops and the United m excepting at a snail’s pace. 
a™ionVw? >0rt command P la >’ed m blocking the V 

At thi ?mi a + K n T now be toId *. Bntish Public Opinion on Indian - 

India i . * ime the Japs were driving into northern T\ an Jl T “ 

flSj ST"/ 8, 6e 7 eral th ° usand Chinese troops Were Deadlock 

mg Japs! “ d Bucceeded m ® to PP ,n 8 the onrush- The London correspondent of the Bombay 
t Day after day the British army had been Dush»d CAr °”, re P°fts that the. News Chronicle 
Eeem’pH ntd ft e Japa menaced the Imphal rail line and recently ascertained by Gallup-poll the views of 
India d Bnt,i h f 7 erge , of s Pr ead “S out into northern tbe British public on the desirability of discus- 
the Jap advance at> tr °° PS had been powerless t0 8t °P f 0E L 3 between the Government and Indian 

BunS n h ^ ea vf before - at ^ebec. the advance through ^ ° U } * Solution of the 

bat^n been , aano . unced and Lord LouJS Mount- present deadlock. The question put to vote 
Clffl,!!® Placed m charge. Instead of an advance ^ a . s : Concerning the Indian situation, do vou 
cess) B ' however, the Japs reversed the pro- think that the British Government should take 
fn .. - steps to re-open negotiations with Indian - 


jjljj" emergency, the United States air transport Z*ZrJ” goT/ 1Je p uat, . 0 . n3 Indian ■ 

imand h*H«d ~« *». - ll( j^ ra leaders? 52 per cent, replied “yes”,. 15 per 

umD” cent said no ’ and 35 per cent, said “Dn nnt 


commiiij i emergency, mo United States air 

loaded several thousand Chinese soldiers . - -- r j ~ ,. ... un 

(K, V?“ I ’ l ort P h »'». and flew them over “The Hump” cent said “no” and 35 per cent, said “Do not 
and dS?ned ! thi-J‘^'S nonotain range in the world), know.” The Aetna Chronicle says that this is 
“. northern Ind, a. . a considerable shift of opinion favouring re 

ODeninc nf nepot.in.t.innsi Who™ *1... mwi:.. r 


■ „ p.iSltato'thf m such * c0 .“ si,fe r rab '* *ift of opinion favouring re- 

Finn?™ tbat *bey practically lay on top of each other. °P enin S of negotiations. When tile replies from 
' without °I er 20,000 f eet over the Himalayas they were m en were counted separately, it was found that 
.dragged from’ Ve“”n?.' u “ loaded m ““ ““W no fewer than 63 per cent, favoured re-opening 
W"|d% f ;rimdto P b“ e re“ ,<> " ! '- ° Ul “ th ' of negotiations. Only 15 per cent: opposed. 6 

SB C ° loUr Bar in ,he Commonwealth . 

™ iVSSuSSSftutert. untold reriv^ ttecaTof ^ ” 

Of gf l h - war. One was the amazmg performance SSL^JT?*' ♦ f th ?f w ncaa Congress 
of “®. : transport command, which flew m all kinds requesting him to proceed to that country, said: 

They took Gen^rSLu?^ ^ rram !? « he W ° r l d - .“ To suggest a remedy is out of the question. It is 
^e, not to ta flgW Jt f n j 00y that of the war meant to ertabLh 

The ofhpr Spwa, but to aid India. freedom on a. firm basis, should be attended with 

troops covJd do ^ example of what the Chmese ominous signs of a recrudescence of colour prejudice 

to do aeaiW j 0 ,^ 3, pi ?v Cb * nd what they might be ble within the Commonwealth. Australia's • White Polio/ 
and led Mt J P m ■ North China lf Properly equipped has been re-a.ljirmed, and the Britishers of Natal think 

„ Esriv ,* n f h 0 t, r .. T x » t. j this a suitable time for exhibiting anti-Indian feelings.” 

Sinrvq in the war, before the Japs took Burma and tm. ^ „ > , , s 

0ffS°n e ;. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek formally There are people who believe that in the 
heht in T«!?- ese tro °P 3 to Prime Minister Churchill to coming Peace Conference the colour bar threat 
off ” was refused 1 any , other p,ace ^ the orieDt - ^ will be finally destroyed and that 'an era of 
. human brotherhood will begin. But such 

Speed nf n j tv-jj optimism is not justified in the present circum- 

/ Supply Depends on Will stances. At least two of the three big Allies 

... following news item deserves special have not yet been able to free themselves 

attention: . colour prejudice. 
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et U.S. A. Mission to China much interest m the news from India about 

1 **ess of America reports from Gandlu-Jinnali meeting. Out of ten Sunday 
n«simiRtc» that the Chairman of the War newspapers, only four, namely, Observer, 
1 reduction Board, Mr. Donald Ncl c on, now on &} tn doy Times, Sunday Chronicle , all conserve* 
a secret \\ Jiitc IIousc Minion to China, is fives, and the Reynold’s Ketos, socialist, have 
believed to be laying (he ground work for post- Published scrappy News Agency message not 
war industrialisation of Chinn which would strip giving room than eighty words only about this 
Japan of foreign markets and provide the United meeting. Neither was there any comment by 
States with huge orders for heavy machinery. an >' of the British papers. 

Mr. Boose Veit is said to be seeding Mr. Nelson London political circles, however, arc 
as his } verson nl emissary to "Marshal Chinng reported to have been keenly watching all 
Kai-shek to discuss economic problems but the developments in India and refuse to make any 
nature of these problems is not disclosed. Mr. comment on tfic Bombay talks at this stage. 
Nelson Jins himself said: Mr* Reginald Sorensen, Prof. Harold Lasld, Mr. 

‘•It ii becoming ever more dearer that the best Lawrence Housroan and other socialist friends 
method whereby we can promote sustained healthy °f India arc also anxiously awaiting fuller 
expansion of foreign trade is to aid undeveloped regions news. 

to build bound industries of their own. We have learned The U P cnrrp=nomlonf rermrt* that the 

that when we help other peoples to build healthy ifi til-V- i 

industries we make them better customers for America." General trend of feeling in London appears to 

Mr. Nelson, some months ago, hnd Vfff f ato , ut of Gnndb;- 

_ r .i „ Jinnali talks. Those who entertain this pessi- 

oxpounded the thcorj that the United States m j st i c f ee li n g point out that even if Gandhiji 
must ho p others to build up hcnlthy industries is „Mo to u-in over Mr. Jinnah and his Moslems, 
to nvoid ser ous globul posMvnr depresswn he wj|1 ,,„ v0 t0 preprirc himMf to face tw „ _ 
Ruslungton believes that indu-triah.cd Chinn p owcr f„| In , n0 rities which nrc being carefully 
with cheap labour ns that of Japan could more nursc j nt p rcscnt by interested- parties and- 
m Japan's foreign markets simultaneously to cilc0 „ ragc(1 t0 p Ut fonrord Bpcl:ial clairo3 „f 
raise Chinas standard of living. their oVrn ^ friend of India, who is a keen 

r ’ r » n ^ student of Indian affairs, and knows India Office 

Irishmen s Deep Distrust for Britain very well, told the U. P, correspondent: 

Mr. Robert C. Miller, staff correspondent «j ]uj 0W that India’s fighting men will coon con- 
of the United Press of America cables from stftute themselves into a powerful minority who may 
t • directly oppose Congress-League demand for complete 

London. independence. I have a feeling that they to U be 

"Most Irishmen arc completely apathetic to the cnc0 uraffcd to repudiate any settlement arrived at 
present war, while a few arc outright scornful of the (, c i wcen Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah. 

.Allied cause, I learned during a recent impromptu jtay ‘The untouchables are expected to make common 
in Eire. * ■ cause tctlh the Sikhs^rtho are known to be hostile to 

"I talked with farmers, housewives, fishermen mid (h e p re9 cnt talks." 
local digmtoncs with a view to grasping the Irish point 

of ”onc°5d r flm!°r,''BTii»liDg before lib tkstelicd wot lYo Paper Shortage for Official Propaganda 
to o»e P S“n P ci‘?’l!f?t Igl.k'.ho ami Pornography— Haldane 

Irish would be in it." And no sreounl of Jopc or cn At „ rK , eJlt meeting 0 f t h 0 P. E. N. w 

suasion could convince the Irish I talked with t . t London, Prof. J. B. S. Hnldanc said that the 
prra ^r,re i dori™c reaS for this, they admitted, is present lack of paper was having an effect on 
, 1 ,i teMraSftS of Brihlia and Briton.'. (l lc output of literature, almost as serious a» 
Sreim noli®'. The Irish, repirdless ol wealth or .totion, censorship. It was extraordinarily difficult to 
Le fe mere “therSewS that get paper for anything hut official propaganda 

Ireland never h« received a equate deal ftora ““ nn!i second-rate pornography. 

f Nolicc 

mile “OTt*%?d t dTd h Bnt b ata t feht“or os-They did 0n aceM „ t 0 ,'( llc D „r ga Pujs Holidays 
not. On the contrary they fouQht us. the Modern Review’ Office, and Prabasi Press will 


Although India is not a small country, 
sentiment here as well is almost snmlar. 

Tuo Powerful Minorities in 

the Offing ? • 

The United Press cables from London that 
tho British Brass does.not seem to liavo taken 


the Modern Review Office and Prabasi Press v 
remain closed from the 23rd September to («* 
Gth October, 1914, both days included. ■ *“ 
business accumulating during this period will W 
transacted after the holidays. 


ICedar Nath Chattel 

Editor 



' r , ™E WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 

.*£**?& £S*J*~* “ prevent the Second 

Hitler’s Reich. The United Nation ' hZ f, de ^^Smtc the conditions of posi- 
achieved much during the last few weeks mainlv * fn wl^Pw s . ,mi ’ a f— but on a far larger scale 

a, d rs biggest r&T! 

‘I mak C e . h “ r ™ d ■ of this year* might Ce been Tust antte 

in the south 1 b f aach ! n tba Reich s defences hopeful augury similar to some other prophecies 
“...tltt'SS 811 - 7 h "r h ,* he dreaded raada by him before, but it did cat^Tn Ran 
eomp!etffte disaster S R! e th m u '( P ? Url “ r flnd !? dlca ? 10n 1 that there were time-factors and 
the Nasi ranks w tPt thcr d fj“ t T s froI S hmits m this war which the Allies cannot violate 
• the t it ra . . bad t0 be Provided for— and with impunity. 

and the„Tl m d l0EiCa i E f?'i^ nce ’ Bul ? aria ? ret The use of paratroops on a large scale in 
were nrohfl h. tl d a 1 th ?° “nstderatlons Holland indicates that the Allied Command is 
suddenlv b rfe b V! i‘ rea8<m . wh 7 the L C ’ e ™ ans determined to force issues at all costs Para- 
of ttpMnP ^ UP °S V e ( C -° o t0 i- lhe de . r '? ces tro °P s are h'shly specialized combat units 
rasacemeni 8 t 5 °? d Siegfr ; ed l” 1 * 8 - Ml nor drawn from tile cream of the land forces and 
and n 8 t0 .°M p ace ? h . e S01 of FraIlce trained along extremely complex lines which 
and ,2 are Still some activities in the eastern call for not only the maximum of physical fit- 
Dari, r to S ! ern re « 10ns but the y are in ™ n ness but also for leadership, individual grasp of 
of TV„°„ thl i repeat plans. And thus the liberation fighting tactics and a capacity for making 
and | ce t0 °* Place with dramatic suddenness instantaneous decisions — or initiative — to a de- 
rm ,“^ most Without a single major engagement gree uncommon in the other branches of the 
hit ? on “ nental scale being fought after the fighting forces. Modern methods of aerial 
s -Normandy were over. warfare together with the .latest developments 

about 4 m • ned meS extend f° r a distance °f i Q gfider technique have concerted these fighting 
coa^f ]• “p® 8 * from the Swiss frontier to the units into long range engines of destruction — • 

30 m*I^ j nor ib-west Germany and are over engines with highly trained individual brains 

isti , <>S * n fnan > r places. In a character- that can be projected across all barriers and 

thes ST 1 ’ de ^ vere{ l in 1939, Hitler described over long distances. Needless to say, such units 
boa«f (vtlv, 11063 as be i n S totally impregnable and are very valuable because of their selection, 
force k • no - conc ’ eva ble outside power could training and limited supply and therefore the 
defen a breac ^ * n them. Since that speech these use of paratroops en masse indicates the deter- 
the nCCS * Were ^ ur tber added to and besides for urination of the Allied command to liquidate 
ma l° r part of its entire length — up to the stiff and stubborn resistance that . has 
lines f° UrS * ron ti er to be exact— the Maginot reduced the Allied advance to a very slow pace. 

Ther ■ m a P°™ful chain of outer defences. The latest reports at the time of writing 
in d iVi? n ° ^PH^ that these immense defences (20-9-M4) indicate that some degree of success 
j n consisting °f over 17,000 forts arranged has been attained by this manoeuvre but no 
of h'd!? ser * es an d interconnected by a maze estimate can be made as yet regarding its extent, 
form f r °- ds and underground passages, There are reports in the newspapers regarding the 
force ^iMe barrier against invasion penetration of the Siegfried lines at five points, 
is 1Ctber the y are insurmountable or not but again there is no indication as to the 

titan? laererd Question 'altogether now, since the depth of this penetration. On the whole the 
aerial » pr °P ess made in 'the development of position, as far as it can be gauged by the * 
no d V omb ardmcnt tactics. But there can be latest reports, is that ^General Eisenhower is * 
now L that tJl ° Allied Supreme Command stepping up his assault as fast as he can on the 
wiu have to face the greatest problem as main German defences in the Low -Countries 
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and in Holland, and elsewhere the forces under then it is not very easy to explain the apparent 
his command are engaged in the preliminaries, continuance* of rigidity in the German 
The Germans on their side are straining every defences. 

nerve in an attempt at stabilization. They have Summed up, the situation in Europe docs 
even gone so far ns to leave large forces in all not justify, up to the present, any hopes of a 
the major ports of Trance in order to deny collapse of German resistance within the next 
transport facilities to the Allied forces for as few weeks, unless the Wehrmachts plans ere 
long a period ns possible. disrupted from within, either by the cracking 

On the Eastern European Front the posi- of the civilian morale or through widespread 
tion is complex. In Finland the Germans seem sabotage and revolt from the underground 
to have made up their mind to stage a resist- forces. The civilian population has so f* f 
nnee on the lines of the Italian front unaided taken the terrific aerial bombardment without 
by. — even in opposition to— the Finns. The breaking down but of course the strain u 
vast nickel deposits of Petsamo arc said to be increasing as the Allied assault on the defences 
the main reason for this extraordinary decision mounts to a peak. What the underground can 
on the part of the Nazi High Command, and achieve is known to their leaders alone, 
no doubt the iron-ore and special steel supply In the Pacific Admiral Nimitz has again 
from Sweden, which would dwindle to nothing struck with great force, and this time the 
ns the Soviets’ forces approached the Swedish assault is practically on the last step before 
frontiers, and the back-door entrance to Scandi- the Philippines. The amphibious and acnat 
navia through Norway are also factors for forces of the U.S.A. havc not slackened their 
consideration. But all these seem to indicate efforts in the least since this island to island 
that Hitler’s Council is taking a long-term hop, step and jump campaign was taken over 
view of the war situation, just as if no extreme by the U. S. A. Navy. We have heard 1th 
cmcrcencv has loomed across the horizon. In repercussions of this campaign m the speccnra 
SJ Baltic states great battles arc in progress made in the last meeting of the Japrmcso Diet 
in which the Soviets have flung in as many as wherein the Japanese Premier and the Chief 
40 divisions and more— according to German the -Japanese Navy gave the people of Japa 

SrSt- “Sc H-ianf h" X 

s«s t fi be e in P di°ca?ed as 11 yc n ^|car 

seem to be smouldering. , * h(ll w c and’that there were distinct signs 

? -S” rssssK'iSS 

south would flow surging “J* before main due to this absolute supremacy in the air, 

after sweeping U>o an Seel rtS and it is in this field that Germany an Japan 

it would strike at the Hungan^^ __ Imvc ns yct failed to find an answer to the pro 

the momentum of a tide , J * the blcms set by the Allies, and all their ioih 
before it. It was o^ Czecho- arc the direct consequences thereof. NeedkJ 

the line. Contrary t delivered on the move and it has made 'omep F tiff , 

heaviest Russian .^ un n ^ r - jn b n Cm ft S nd C Z echo- two areas. But on the S.no-Burmcse fron^ 
elsewhere, whi e gaining some measure the Chinese have improved their p - ^ 

Slovakian defences B ‘ rtg s 0 f the Russian it is to be hoped that in the L*l e S^£jJ 5 ii* a ' fofcc* 

of stability And probing 'the defences of the the monsoons are over, General S jntist^ 

il!fr:;S£S ’Si" KS'-KSS ti. 5 •“ 



THE RAJ AGOP ALACH AKI FORMULA AND THE C f , ' 

By Pkof. D. N. BANERJEE, 

Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


Ever since the publication of the mischievous, 
communal formula of h£r. C. Raj agopala chari, 
a set of people as well as some newspapers have 
been carrying on. a misleading propaganda -that 
the formula is quite in consonance with the creed 
and policy of the Indian National Congress. 
Evidently, the object of this propaganda is to 
exploit our national sentiments towards the Con- 
gress for the purpose of ensuring public support 
to the formula. Even those who ought to know 
better and from whom the country expects a 
correct lead, have either intentionally or 
unintentionally, been a party to this propa- 
ganda. As will appear from what follows, the 
formula is definitely against the declared object 
and policy’ of the Congress. 

Article 1 of the Constitution of the Congress 
as amended in 1939, says : 

"The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment by the people oj India oj Puma Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peace- 
ful means." 

This object undoubtedly envisages the at- 
tainment of independence by the people of India 
as a whole, as a single political entity, and not 
by the people of a truncated India ; nor, again, 
by the peoples of India partitioned or divided 
into a number of “sovereign” and independent 
fragments, or broken at a number of points by 
a chain of “Ulsters.” No amount of casuistry or 
sophistry or mystification on the part of any- 
body, however great, can make the object imply 
anything else. 

Now it may be, and has actually been, 
argued that whatever might have been the object 
of the Congress, its Working Committee declared 
in the course of its resolution, published at New 
Delhi on 11th April, 1942 : 

“The Committee cannot think in terms of com- 
pelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
J®y Indian Union against their declared and esta- 
blished will.” 

Even if we assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee was consistent with the object of the 
Congress — which I doubt very much—, and that 
it countenanced in certain circumstances parti- 
tion, or separation, or secession, it does not mean 
anything. The reason is that the effect of this 
resolution has been completely neutralized and 
nullified by the action subsequently taken by 
the A. I. C. C. (All-India Congress Committee) . 
“Here, I should like to refer, before I proceed 
further, to a constitutional point. Under Article 
XX of the Constitution of the Congress, the 
working Committee consists of fiftten members 
including the President of the Congress and a 
treasurer. Of these fifteen members, thirteen 
ar e appointed by the President from among the 
“embers of the A.I.C.C. Besides, the fork- 


ing Committee is the “executive authority,” and 
as such is empowered to carry into effect the 
policy and programme laid down by the A.I.C.C. 
and the Congress. It has certainly no power to 
act against that policy and programme. More- 
over, it is "responsible” to both the A. I. C. C. 
and the Congress, and is required to place before 
every meeting of the A. I. C. C. the reports of 
its proceedings. Speaking constitutionally, the 
cumulative effect of all these, and particularly 
the use of the expression “responsible” in this 
context, is that the Working Committee is sub- 
ordinate to the A. I. C. C. which can undo what 
the former has done- It is in a sense a Com- 
mittee of the A. I. G. C., and an agent of the 
latter. As its master and official superior, the 
A.I.C.C. may, therefore, with unquestionable 
constitutionality, set aside or repudiate any 
action or decision taken by the Working Com- 
mittee. 

Now, notwithstanding the New Delhi reso- 
lution of the Working Committee to which I 
have referred above, on 2nd May, 1942, during 
its Allahabad session, the A. I. C. C. rejected, 
by 120 votes against 15, a resolution of Mr, 
Rajagopalachan conceding the claim of the 
Muslim League to separation, but adopted the 
following counter-resolution of Mr. Jagatnarain 
Lai by 92 votes against 17 : 

“Tlie A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to 
disintegrate India by giving liberty to any component 
State or territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union 
or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the people of the different States and Pro- 
vinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

Again, on the 8th August, 1942, the A.I.C.G. 
adopted, in its Bombay session, a resolution 
which is now tv ell-known, and which contained, 
among other things, a declaration which defi- 
nitely envisaged a federal form of government, 
more or less on the American lines for the whole 
of India, with the maximum of autonomy for 
the constituent units and residuary powers 
vesting in them. It did not at all countenance 
any partitioning of India. 

It is clear from what I have shown above 
that the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee adopted at New Delhi early in April, 
in 1942, has been completely neutralized and 
nullified by the resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
subsequently adopted by the latter in its Alla- 
habad and Bombay sessions. In view of all this, 
it is not correct to state that the Rajagopal- 
achari formula is consistent with the object and 
policy of the Congress. Indeed, it is not only 
anti- national, but 'also anti~Congress : It is a 
negation, nay, a betrayal, of the ideal which 
the Congress has placed before itself during the 
last sixty years of its existence. 



Bengal’s Contributions To It 
Bv Professor N. KAVIRAJ, M.A. 
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sympathy amongst the hitherto unsympathising seditious movement out to destroy British rule ; 
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of communities, a unity in spite of the diversity Indian, having connections with the Indian 
of interests were the result of a composite administration as well as with the Liberal Party 
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flux of foreign capital, deterioration of our that of the Congress. 

textile industries and the increasing poverty of The Congress could not be an accident, nor 
our peasantry,— no less the result of lessons on could it be the figment of the imagination of an 
national resistance that an alien bureaucracy Anglo-Indian. The idea was already there; in 
had unwillingly taught us by raising a race of Bengal the idea had been bom, bred and nurtured 
educated. middle class on the Western literature through half a century’s endless endeavours. As 
of revolt.* Through a scries of repressive legis- early as 1823, Raja Rammohun Roy who had 
Intions which were the basis of the bureaucracy the foresight to see that the British rule could 


in India, the unity movement gathered its own not be easily overthrown, wanted to take the 
strength, for every repressive act gave an occa- fullest advantage of the lessons in Western 
sion for a widespread movement for its repeal civilisation and the democratic potentialities of 
and through these movements which followed the British constitution. t A free press, a free 
one on the heel of another, India achieved her trial, and a rational education were the key to 
political unity. Napoleon by his conquests the political education of the middle class, and 
aroused the Italian bourgeoisie from their poli- as tin's education progressed, the organisation 
tlml enmnolcncc. so did the English in Indin by of our public life became more and more com- _ 
their nefarious activities. pMc. By the fifties of the last century the 

The Indian National Congress was the nucleus of a public life had already been formed, 
embodiment of this Political consciousness of Those landlords of Calcutta who had earned the 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The echoes of Bengal activity could not be 
confined within the four walls of the province 
Bombay, another chief centre of British oligar- 
cny and English education, began her public 
We in the middle of the I9tli century with an 
advantage of the earlier experiences of Bengal, 
loose farsighted citizens who were responsible 
for the opening up of a public life in Bombay 
were Isa oroji Furdunji, Dadnbhai Naoroji, and 
bir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy. In 1851 the British 
Indian Association and the Bombay Association 
were founded in Calcutta and Bombay respec- 
tively. while the Calcutta Association continued 
to dominate the public life of Bengal for more 
tnan two decades, the Bombay Association lived 
indifferently, to be supplanted at last by a 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association 
about the year 18G9, which too, “having no in- 
dependent existence, was unable adequately to 
voice the popular sentiment and to defend '-the 
rights 0 f the people. Poona had also orga- 
n! r> ier P u ^lic about the same time and 
the p°ona Sarbajanik Sablm was almost as old 
as the Bombay Association. In a word, by the 
aities ana sixties of the last century, the cdu- 
ated middle class, at the principal centres of 
. ," sh ru le, had been conscious of their political 
as as political role, although 

m degree Bengal had far outstripped her Wcst- 
ern and Southern neighbours. 

The basis of this public life was, however, 
narrow and confined within the limits of the 
e.idency towns. The only people who were 
the part that they had to play were 
i n . c h but enlightened landlords. By the latter 
° f Saties and seventies of the last 
a our Political life became broader when 

ore conscious and vocal section of the middle 
x.f.-y’ m ? s tly, Barristers, Professors and Judges 
.2 fr ora rich families, with intellectual ex- 
win! eil u e earne d from abroad and sympathies 
nn?-f- broa d'hased, came to take the field in 
n 1 . • With the advent of Surendranath 
anerjea, A. M.* Bose, Pherozshah Mehta, W. 

. ^joxmerj ee, Telang, Sankaran Nair, Ananda 
rlu and others, who were mostly trained on 
thp sar ? e Political literature, and were under 
the ? ^lazzini’s slogan of national unity, 

-Indian middle class in different presidencies 
«j»L C °y® re d that their interests were identical, 
in th ^he interests of the middle class 

ne different provinces brought them closer 
n an °ther and roused a national conscious- 
tnat was yet unknown in Indian politics. 
ju 3 P en °d witnessed the rise of a new class of 
* R e .representative associations in the Indian 
M °p la “°? °f Surendranath Banerjea and A. 
a ‘ . in Bengal, the Bombay Presidency 
— — St ation of Telang and Pherozshah in Bom - 

&Wfrrrrnh' ’• Str Pherozshah Mehta, a Political 

w mpky— y©]. J j Ch. IV, p. 19. 
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bay and the Maliajana Sabha in Madras 
Another important feature of this period was 
the close co-operation of the three presidencies 
on those vital problems which were associated 
“f/'P™ 581 '; 0 legislations of the Govern- 
ment of India, and this is most evident from tire 
ot of correspondence* which took place between 
the lenders of different provinces on some im- 
portant occasions. 

It w-as in Bengal that the national spirit 
for the first time revealed itself. Ithvas again 
in Bengal that the need of a national or an all- 
indla organisation was for the first time felt. 
The national spirit in Bengal may be traced to 
the year 1861 when Rajnarain Bose appealed to 
the national sentiment of the Bengalees The 
same sentiment in its various aspects may be 
discerned in the writings and speeches of Naba- 
gopal Mitra, Bhudev Mukhopadhyay IV O 
Bonnerjce, Surendranath Banerjea, jogendra- 
nath Vidyabhushan, Lalmohan Gho«e Sisir 
Pilose, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
and Bholanath Chandra. Unlike in Bengal the 
national sentiment in Bombay had not mani- 
fested in its literature and sociology, it worked 
purely as a political force. The most active 
manifestation of this spirit was the East India 
Association in England of which the leading 
spirit was Dadabhai Naoroji. The Association 
brought the rising spirits in Bengal and Bom- 
bay closer, but it was not destined to play the • 
role of a national organisation, for its roots were 
not in the Indian soil nor was it an adjunct of 
an all-India national organisation. Unlike 
those who were eager to draw the sympathy of 
the Liberal Party in London, the Bengal leaders 
headed by Surendranath Banerjea wanted to 
activise the national consciousness of the Indians 
by an all-India organisation on the Indian soil. 

As early as 1875, Surendranath joined the newly 
founded Students’ Association of Bengal with 
an object of broadening the basis of our political 
life. The concern for the development of a 
national consciousness reached a more definite 
stage when- the Indian Association was esta-' 
Wished on July, 26, 1876. As the founder him- 
self put it, it was to be the “centre of an all- 
India organisation,” and the comprehensive 
ideology that it set before itself is a sufficient 
testimony to its concern for an all-India move- 
ment. Really Surendranath vias the first* to 
explore the possibilities of an all-India move- 
ment. In 1877 he made his first political tour 
over the Panjab and North-Western Provinces 
he toured over Bombay and Madras to en- 
lighten the people on the re-actionary policy 
followed by Lord Salisbury with regard to the 
Indian Civil Sendee question. Sir Henry .Cotton 
refers to the successes of these Upper India 
* H. P. Mody : Sir Pf 
Biograph g—V ol . I, ch. via, . 
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in the words of Surondrnnath himself, raoicmcnt ,n list of the one inaugurated at Boa- 

.. “flic true aim and purpose of the Civil Service it/ihH n< ? D t c ^ s ^’ ( or separate existence except 
was the awakening 0 f a spirit of \Uiity and Moreover 1 ”^ 1 ° f ^ othcr f or . of hoihJ ' 

solidarity among the people of India," P«lta® ASS’S 

■tour, P he™nclu 0 der t tot r Del rCS " lt6 °- l " S r Ti,US th S authoI ? h , i P- of the idea of to 
ue r , * * Congress and especially that of its political 

«*?Lf !! h . mc , un . der British rule, India, with its programme must be shared bv Hume with 

the ^endranath 

rp, .. , cUor ^ . bhai Naorop of Bombay. Although Surcndra- 

*no national consciousness that was thus natli cannot lay a claim to be the founder of the 
■ aroused gathered further strength from the Indian National Congress^ he can at least lay & 
Aernacular Press Act agitation ' and' the Ilbert claim to have first suggested the idea of an 
Bill controversy which' evoked popular protest all-India organisation, however vaguely, at the 
not only in Calcutta;- but also in Bombay -and Hirst National Conference 'in Calcutta as early 
other presidencies. Over -tVie Ilbert Bill ngfta- ns 1883 and to have organised a 'representative 
tion, the leaders of Bengal organised a national gathering at the Second National 
political conference known as the First National Conference in 1SS5, simultaneously with Con- 
Conferenco 'at the Albert Hall in Calcutta in gross. Perhaps Sir N. G. Chandravarkar made 
December, 1SS3. In this meeting in his opening a confession of this feeling when lie said: 
address (Amvika Ch. Majumdar in his Indian „ tsth „ fou „ d ou ; , or the ^ 

National Evolution tells US,) SurcndranAth 13 not hesitate to admit that Surcndranath is the grand- 
said to have’ suggested the necessity of An all- father, he is the father of our political consciousness."! 

India political organisation. The same author = : •* 

quotes from Mrs. B Kant’s book How India . a. -C.. M,j um <hr : /„*•<,» .Voitoof Em!, dm 
* Wrought jot Freedom a statement that m Ue- chapters vii and rfii. 

cember, 18S4, there came a number of delegates t Surendranathfe claim to hare first suggested the 
from different parts of the country at the an- idea of an all-iadia organisation has been earefujly 
nual convention of the Tkeosophicel Society at 

Adyar, After the convention was over, u gnp^y 0 f jpheroxshsh Mehta admits the priority, of 
prominent Indians met in the house of Pcwan claims of the Bengal school. He admits that 'previous 
Bahadur Ra S hunath Ran **%£*£» 

‘good men and true met and discussed various camcd out the b Jn view."— See Mody : Sir 

problems affecting the interest of the country* phcwzshah Mehta, a ro&rfcal Biography, Vol, I 
and probably supported the idea of a national PP iso-isi. It may be interesting to note m this ron- 
u K- I „i~***A ni Paloiittn frinfiTCnce nection the remarks of the author of an important 

movement started at the Calcutta coni pamphlet under the title “The Congress and the 

of 1883. Mr. Majumdar further remarks tone. foitional Movement: (From a Bengal Standpoint)"— 
fmrurfk the close of 1884 when the Indian written under the direction of the Reception Committee 
towaras ine > wwo w <*** of 43rd of thc Indian National Congress, IKS. la 

National Union was lormcd, discussing the role of Surcndranath in the evolution of 

M a lot of correspondence passed between Calculi-' « ' nn all-India organisation the author remarks: ‘‘The 
Bombay though it is difficult now to trace tM*"" National Conference was the precursor of the Indian 
curatcly’with the exception of one addressed *>J * j National Congress and ultimately merged itself into 
Tclanc to Mr. Surendrnoath Bancrjea enquiring . that boh*. While thc Second National Conference was 
mattew connected with the National Conference being held at Calcutta, the Indian National Concrr« 

J 0 C 3 » • ~ was being ushered veto existence at Bombay. It 15 

* TsTfifirmnl Conference somewhat difficult to-day to understand clearly how thJ 

In 1S&> o Second Aabonai uomcrcnco happcncdi how in the * ,. ear 1SS5 (hero were t*® 

convened by the three leading AS-OCiatl n national assemblies in session, but it is possible to pi w * 

nnlri } ffn tllO British Indian Association, * ne at some of the reasons. Tlie National Conference 13 
y j. fceoftotnfi’nn and thc Central Calcutta was entirely a spontaneous popular mo»cmcc { - 

Indian Association ana urn cn , Ied b} . thc irtPpicte j U e Surcndnmtli and his eoHeagies 

incdan Association and to Wl * » Jlol.^lmd Surendran.ath was, in those daj-s. the enfant terrible - 

1 thrives from Bombay, Bihar, Assam, Allah. '» j nd ; an politics. lie was a dinm^ed civilian, a 

nnd Meerut. Simultaneously the t irst riona j demagogue and a released convict. He was » i° 
Benares mm lucer j n Bombay and lower of Minni and an ardent advocate of 

Indian National G - conference The older leaders considered him irresponsible. t*‘ 

ft message wns^ d< gP^ ch ^ long Sp^ted rmment. looked askance at him. At iU _ir«P^ 
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the National Congress, we know, v _ 
necletl with the Thco*cphica! Society 
, , _ tbwiJKh. undeservedly-, hmuftht. on it«etf % to ffn« 

"Hof h the Conference and the Congress were tot t j, p fucpjcjon ©f Government Jvlr. Hume and the ® 
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£atnu n — furtlier displeasure of Government by giving Srf* 
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Rheima residents throng m front of the city’s famous cathedral, as they welcome U 
troops who liberated the city. u> 
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, fro, “ '™ 1:ln E railway maintenance No figures aro available rerardin* tki 
,ml '™>'-. cl0! « n e- number <T women workers affeefed by tit 
euiuiimcn, toM-dmers, gus or electric meter Board's decisions in ca«es involving die Mini- 
readers and ticket sellers between tbe hours of pay issue, 6 

10 l * 1C ' notnins ' . A recent unanimous Board decision directed 

0 , P crm 'ts women to work in a west coast aluminium concern to establish r» 

smelt.iiK Plants, at blast furnaces, in delivery on tbe basis of job content, irrespective of fc 
service on wagons or motor cars in operating sex- of the worker. Other decisions have tef- 
jrcipjlt or baggage elevators, in baggage and ted women in automotive, lumber electrical aal 
freight handling. Previously an Ohio law prohi- steel industries. 

bited women from working at tasks requiring Last year tbe United Electrical, Radio and 
hem to lift more than 2j pounds at a time. Machine Workers Union (affiliated with ttr 
Flint limit lias now been raised to 35 pounds. Congress of Industrial Organizations) report^ 



War expediency has forced many American 
'■ women jn to the dilhcull occupation ol 
elnp-buildtng 

Waces Rates For Women 
Although many industries still pay women 
beginners less than men starting in the same job, 
the principle of "equal pay for equal work has 
won wider acceptance since the start of the war 
programme. Both the Government and unions 

” ttV °Tl| l e TJ. Motional War Labour Board 
renorts that since it announced its policy of 
reports November, 1042, more than 2 250 

cqu nnnS hove reported voluntary equalisation 
'TStiS for men and women ‘doing work in equal 
qunn ity'nnd quality. These voluntary applica- 
■ lions of the equal-pay principle have increased 


Women were found to be specially -capable of 
doing the intricate detail work in the 
manufacture of planes 

it had signed 1 50 agreements with employ* 15 
providing equal pay in more than 800 plants- 
The United Rubber Workers (CIO) Wjj 
in 1943 had negotiated 142 contracts, and 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agncultut? 
Implement Workers (CIO) had signed » 
contracts, nil containing equal-pay Claus 
Unions affiliated with the American Federfl . 
of Labour also report definite and widesph’^ 
progress in‘ obtaining wage adjustment 5 
women. 

W.M.C. Develop Ways To Use 
Women Workers . 

The V. S. War Manpower .Comm' 5 -" 0 ”! 
found that it can make effective use of 
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power, and in gome areas has begun to reserve 
certain occupations for women only, to adjust 
certain other jobs so that they can be handled by 
women, and to establish ceilings (t.e. maximum 
figures) on the numbers of male workers. 

« ,.? an . Francisco, j n the west coast state of 
California, has put a ceiling on the employment 
or men. ^ Industries may hire’ men only at a 
rate winch enables the factories to maintain 
employment at 90 percent of the male force as 
of October, 1943. All other new employees must 
be women. However, several war plants with 
heavy schedules are exempted from this ruling. 

In another U.S. industrial centre, Louisville, 
.Kentucky, several types of war jobs are now 
closed to men. The U. S. Employment Service, 
recruiting women to maintain the war working 
force at an adequate level, are now referring the 
women to jobs where industry does not have to 
make special plant adjustments or where adjust- 
ments can be made quickly; to jobs where 


women can replace men who will be shifted to 
more hazardous or difficult operations. 

Half Of New Women Workers Are War 
Volunteers 

According to Government reports, approxi- 
mately half of the 50,00,000 women who have 
gone to work in the last four years would not 
have done so under normal circumstances. Most 
of these are housewives who either found it 
necessary to go to work after their husbands 
entered the armed forces or nho took jobs for 
patriotic reasons. 

The main thine, however, is that all these 
new women workers — including those who 
belong to “Grandmothers’ Clubs” and the 17- 
year-olds who must obtain permits to leave 
school— are helping sustain the Allied record- 
breaking rate of war production. 

Courtesy : USOWI 
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Towers show the truces of European supervision. 
The great lines of fortifications .which cross the 
valley between the three hills enclosing an area 
of 7 square miles were built at different periods. 
In the original form each consisted of a wait of 
about 5 fcet'thick built up of blocks /of granite 





>• surrounded by rooms for ladies of the governor'! 
e household. In the middle of the court is a square 
a tower of eight storeys about SO feet high with a 
pyramidal roof. The first six storeys are of the 
f same pattern,* with an arcaded _ verandah 
s running around a small room about S fed 
square and communicating with the storey above 
by means of small steps. ' ‘The room on the 
seventh storey has no verandah but there are 
indications that one such existed formerly. Other 
places of interest arc the Raja’s -bathing £ t° ne » 

A little to the south of Rajagiri is a h|H 
called Chakli Durg. The summit is strongly 
“fortified but the defences arc not connected with 
those of the other hills. 

Kiushnagiiu 

At a little distance from Rajagiri is the 
hill of Krishnagiri, well fortified in the 
north-easterly direction of Rajagiri. A flight ot 


ill 11®! 




•n,. flilauidatrd M.ndapam, in the temple 
11 .eompouKTritnatcd inside the fort 

Tliere nrc 'various mandapas sup- 
jSSffS rtone pillars tm .1 « to*. *T on 
the top of ltr*w;!- c f „n (1,0 ruins is lire 


The tcmnlo of Ranpanritha— three nines from 
the fort at Gingec 

steps leads one to the top without much difficuH? 
The main places of interest arc the Mflndap on 
the top, a dilapidated temple and a number w 
Hiool places which can quite easily be compan 
with that of our modem flir-cond^Qiicd room 
during the worst days of summer. Probabl) t 
kings^used to spend the hottest part o tbe*J 
there. There are springs which nlwa>s um i 
ice-cold water. The granary on the top of 
hill is worth mentioning. A general 
Rajagiri and Chakli Durg can be 
from tlic top and tho deep moots and 
walls of fortifications can be seen 
through. 

History of Titn PIace t< ‘ 
Gingce was a stronghold of tho H’ rf 
nagar kings. Tlicir power wn« at the 
prosperity towards the close of ,lie !“L ran) sd> ! 
Tlicv were overthrown by tlic - uu ‘ 




SOVIET TADJiiUbl^N 


kings in 1564 at the battle of Talaikot. In 1638 
the Bijapur general captured it. The Biinpur 
army which was .responsible for the capture of 
the fort was led by Shahji, father of Shivaji 



The strongly built wall of the fort with the 
fi ' M or t olio Tower 

the Great. In 1677 the fort fell to Shivaji and 
remained in Mahrntta hands for 21 years. The 
Delhi Emperor laid seize' to.it in 1690 and after 
8 years the fort fell. In 1750' the French cap- 
tured it and held it for 11 years. In 1780 it 
surrendered to Hyder Ali. The fort was looked 
Upon as one of the unhealthiest 6pots of the 
Carnatic. The place is deserted now but the 
Government’ spends some amount of money 
annually for the preservation of the ruins. 

The Ballad of Raja Desingh 


the Carnatic was jealous of Desingh 
and on his refusal to pay the tribute invaded 
the country. In the fight the Rajah was killed 
in spite of supernatural interference. The Queen 
committed “sati” and the Nawab built a city in 
the neighbourhood as a mark of honour in me- 
mory of the young queen and named the city 
Ranipet. 

There is a temple of Ranganatha on the - 
adjoining hill some 3 miles from the fort. There 
is a gigantic idol of Ranganatha cut out of a 
single rock more than 25 feet in length. It is 
said that the whole portion — the idol along 
with the Gopura — has been cut out of a single 
rock. A flight of steps nearly 100 in number leads . 
to the top. , i 

Within the fort area there is a temple where 
it seems was the idol of Ranganatha, but 
no idol is found there now. The temple has 



Gingee is popular and familiar to the Tamil 
population on account of the popular ballad still 
sung by wandering ministrels which has for its 
subject the story of Raja Desingh. According 
to the ballad, Desingh was an independent ruler 
of Gingee who did not pay tribute to any power. 
The Emperor Aurangzeb had remitted payment 
of all dues as a reward for his skill in managing 
a horse that no one could ride. The Nawab of 


The Rajagiri hill 

fallen to ruins but there are some carved pillars 
and mandapams. 

A river called Sankarabarani flows on the 
outskirts of Gingee and there arc a number of 
Mandapas and towers on the banks of the river, 
all in ruins. The style represents that of the 
buildings built by the Vijayanagar kings. 


SOVIET TADJIKISTAN 


Between* two mountain ranges — Tynnshan, 
leaning ‘celestial bills’ and the Pamirs called 
the ‘roof of the world’ lies Soviet Tadjikistan 
stretching to the U.S.S.R. boundary with 
Afghanistan and western China. 

Tadjikistan covers an area _ oi Ho, . ha) 
square kilometres and has a population of nearly 
one and a half million. The highest mountains 
in the U.S.S.R., the Stalin Peak, 749o metro; 


the Lenin Peak, 7127 metres; and the Fedchcnko 
Glacier 77 kilometres long — largest in the world 
— are found in Tadjikistan. 

Under Tsarism Tadjikistan wgj notorious 
for its low level of development 

With the fraternal assistance of the Ru«ian 
people, the Tadjiks cast off the fetters of Tsarism 
and the pov cr of Emir of Bokhara, establishing, 
in 1924, an autonomous republic which * 




in 1929, became a union republic. Three* quar- 
ters of Tadjikistan’s inhabitants arc Tadjiks, 
the remainder being Uzbeks — living in' north- 
west—-, Kirghiz and Russians. Within the Tadjik 
republic an autonomous region has been formed 
on the plateaus and slopes of the Pamirs, with 
Khorog as its centre, and its population con- 
sisting chiefly of Tadjiks and Uzbeks. 

Many economic successes have been scored 
by the people of Tadjikistan sines the establish- 
ment of the Soviets. An irrigation system has 
been built in western Tadjikistan and the ad- 
joining mountain with the help of funds 
allocated by the Soviet Government Thus, the 
area under irrigation was, in 193S, 290,000 
hectares larger than in 1914, which means an 
increase of 67 per cent. Rice and cotton plan- 
tations have been considerably expanded : they 
arc now six times of the size they were m 1914. 
And their area has increased by 110,000 kilo- 
metres In 1939 Egyptian cotton was raised 
on an ‘area of 40,000 hectares. Fruit growing 
is an important occupation in Tadjikistan. On 
unwatered land the Tadjiks raise wheat and 
barley covering an area approximately of 
GOO ,000 hectares — 30 per cent mote than that 
before the first World War. Nowhere in the world 
docs farming thrive on such an elevated land as 
it docs in Tadjikistan. Hero vineyards are spread 
on land 2,000 metres high and barley is groan 
•) son metres above the sealcvcl. 

' HorEes large-horncd cattle, sheep and goats 

are found in Alpine pastures. Tadjikis-on is 
famous for its sheep, and it lies some of the 

canneries. Ooai, on, b nrnnucts. 

rare 


metals have become important products. 


As compared to the pre-Rcvolutionary tira^s, 
the volume of production in Tadjikistan has 
increased no less than 400 times. In the recent 
years the water power of Tadjikistan’s river lias 
been set into exploitation. Tadjikistan had no 
roads under Tsarism but only winding paths 
cutting through the Pamirs with hazardous 
passageways across yawning abysses of moun- 
tain ravines. At present the country is cris- 
crosscd with motor roads. 

Tlie 3 'cars of the Soviet rule have been 
marked by a rise in the standard of living and 
educational level of the Tadjik people. Former- 
ly deprived of all rights and with littlj say in 
her own home, the Tadjik woman has gaiued 
her emancipation, and is participating in build- 
ing a new and happier life. 4,000 elementary 
schools, over a hundred high schools and hun- 
dreds of public libraries and club houses have 
sprung up in the recent years. A quarter million 
children arc attending schools which is 609 time 3 
the number of pupils prior to the Soviets. Il- 
literacy has dropped from almost 100 per cent 
to 2S per cent. There arc at present five colleges 
in the republic. Seventy newspaper, mostly in 
Tadjik, Uzbek and Kirghiz, arc published here, 
while Tadjikistan’s national theatres, musicians 
and artists have gamed a countiywido Recog- 
nition. A good deal of Scientific research is tar- 
ried on in the republic under the auspices of the 
affiliated branch of the Academy of Scicuces, 
U.S.S.R. 

Deeply loyal to the Soviet system, which 
has brought to them freedom, national inde- 
pendence and cultural efflorescence, the Ir.djik 
people have sent, and cotninuc to send, Unr 
fearless sons to defend the mother couuti} 
against the Nazi hordes. 


evorevolution 


By Phof. KSHIROD CHANDRA SANTA!,, su 


_ .Mi. rhan-inv continually. A moment 
The world a chan n ^ world M ,t was a 

passes, and it is no ability is character- 

moment lifeless and 

! 5ti .= ” f Tuf lofty mountain peak may seem 
living. The ‘ tho came proud posture of 
to be standing . »y?“ ds P of centuries, but 
perfect erection f and rivulets, that issue 
tho numerals .^°“ pt “ bly bringing its toucr- 
out of It, arc imP' d J st Tbe irresistible 
ing head down to nothing from tlicir 

forces of clmn„ . c bangcablcncss of 

•?ct°and organisms may either be a very slow, 


and gradual process or it may be a swift-mot ing 
spectacle like the sudden flight of an arrow or 
like an abrupt jump in which several into 
mediate stages of development lias c boon 

skipped over. The former process I would duo 

as evolutioaary change and the latter rc 
tionary. This nomenclature must not, howeter, 
be taken to mean that evolution and rc'Oluuoa 
arc two separate forces each working 
dentiy of the other. They arc but two nr'", 
of tho same process of change. Evolution sW 
in the same relation to revolution ns ‘ waU^S 
docs to running or jumping. In other 
revolution is rapid evolution occurring at 



EVO-REV OLUTION - 


certain and irregular intervals. This may seem 
quite'couimoupiace and a discussion of tlie soit 
hardly nccessaiy. But there have been persons 
in all ages and climes with whom Fabianism has 
been tlie only workable formula making lor 
progress, “inevitability of gradualness” is their 
favourite slogan. - My purpose m writing this 
has been to show that revolution is inheient in 
every piocess ot change and is bound to come if 
change is to take place, and that evolution and 
revolution have always been composite and 
complementary forces. To emphasise this 
composite and complementary character of the 
forces of change 1 have coined the word ‘ Evo- 
Kevolution.' „The Fabiamsts forget that the 
Cunctator’s policy of caution and delay did not 
in itself lead to the deliverance of Italy from 
tlie Hanmbalic danger, although it gave her the 
respite which was necessary for organising total 
enoits to humble the enemy. 

, Eet us now try to see how the forces of 
evo-revolution ' have been working in different 
spheres. 


m 


horse (every stage in the evolution of which has 
been traced) with that of man. 

The evolution of horses from a small Eocene 
mammal (Eocene is the earliest period of the 
latest geological Era, the Cenozoic Age) has 
taken at least fifty milhon years of limitless 
time, whereas the evolution of man from a man- 
like mammal has taken not more than ten 
million years, probably much less, and the much- 
vaunted civilisation of man beginning from the* 
primitive conditions of the Stone Age is hardly 
ten thousand years old. Not unreasonably, 
therefore, man is regarded as a mere upstart in 
the history 0 f the evolution of life. 


Ill 


II 


The 'theory of evolution suggests a process 
of gradual uniolding in which evety subsequent 
stage is closeiy related to an earlier one. Lne 
has evolved, accoiding to this theory, in course 
ot the ages, thiough continuous modification— 
hrst of one, then oi a few, then more and more- 
nuineious ancestral species. Life is like a tree 
and the innumerable living patterns are like 
so many branches. But life, as we know it, has 
not existed right from the beginning oi the plane- 
tary career of the earth. It is admitted by men 
of science that at a certain stage in our planet’s 
history, we know not when, hie originated m a 
simpie form from lifeless matter. That was 
Undoubtedly a tremendous change, nothing short 
of a revolution. We thus owe the beginning ot 
our existence to a revolution, the first revolu- 
*[ on in the evolution of life; it was not, however, 
the last. In fact, the emergence of every novel 
feature in the living forms — including the 
appearance of an entirely new species from a 
somewhat different ancestral stock— has largely 
been the result of sudden jerks m the evolu- 
tionary process, technically called 'mutations.’ 

' Mutations are, according to our definition, 
revolutions in evolution. Apart from such 
abrupt changes, revolutionary change may also 
mean a process of very rapid development of 
some particular form in a remarkably shorter 
period than has been necessary for the develop- 
ment of others of the same kind. The evolution 
of man, viewed from the perspective of the 
evolution of other mammals, lias been such a 
revolutionary development. The point will be 
clear if we compare *' celopment of the 


The interaction of evo-revolutionary forces 
is equally noticeable m the world of physical 
phenomena. The great mountain ranges were, 
for the most part, built up as a result of violent 
revolutions’ in the earth’s crust in the Pro- 
terozoic and Paleozoic Ages (second and third 
geological Eras) of the planet’s history- In 
fact; every remarkable physical phenomenon is 
the outcome of the combined efforts of evo- 
revolution When a beautiful coral island 
suddenly shoots up its head from under the blue 
waters of the sea, we are apt to forget* the long 
period of its formation, bit by bit, which is 
hidden from our view. Or if w c turn to any 
destructive natural phenomenon, we shall obseiwe 
or at least infer, the working of the same evo- 
revolutionary forces which jointly produce it.. 
The sudden outburst of a volcanic eruption has* 
behind it an elaborate process of preparation 


IV 


The evidence of History is also fully in 
accord with our thesis. Let us turn our attention 
to certain palpable historical facts. The 
tremendous socio-political changes which revo- 
lutiomsed Russia under Peter the Great (1GS9- 
w Pan , m 1868 and Turkey after the last 
\Vorld War do not seem to have been preceded 
, on . a| y P ro 5r c ss in the direction 
which the revolutions took. All these countries 
appear to have been thoroughly Europeanised 
(Russm, tdl the lime of Peter, was more an 
nShf £^V*« Eur ? pea . n countr >‘) almost over- 
7u U t ie ad °P t ‘on of European manners • 
and methods was an act of sudden importation 
in these cases, the evolution itself of Western 
ways and ideas had been a very slow and gradual 
process winch took the Western European 
countries centuries of development in a parti- 
cular direction before those ways and i ’ ** ' 
be profitablj* transplanted to A ;<*rC 
Industrial Revolution, which ! * ~ 
the primitive methods of ■ ‘ 
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of patient and painstaking research bjMimhicIIt p‘ u , s . tra J“ n8 of this statement can be cited. The 
men of science. The Renaissance ortho New “ amta,n tlat ere T revo- 

Leaming, which was a tremendous intellectual i r3L“w P V 9 “ most “'"'V 8 M 10 "^ by 
Upheaval and which is said to have bceun with ■ towards retrogression. They might 

the fall of Constantinople to the TurlcsTn 1453 P““ t „ tfie,r fin S°r to the English 

was not an abrupt and momentary phenomenon’ Ile i t . orollD11 of 80 soon after the execution 
but had its roots deep in the pasUnd “C formal establish- 

■process of moral, material and intellectual ^5? ^ c . Na P°Jf. onJC Empire m 1804 after over 
activity. The rise of Protestantism wk n a ? ecat ^ e °f republican rule or to similar piston- 
revolution in the religious Sphere but the* seeds °, ccurrences - Th ° English Restoration did 

of that revolution iS KSt men like Sknd 2 H ^ T*- of « aUt<mc ?’ h 
Wvcliffo in J'VWju) onv) rr.tcc T • England and Napoleon’s Empire “was not an 
ills 1 i? n L hofnr^ *w ? «, W- ^ ^ interruption, but an extension of the Revolu- 
aSinst PnDa, h,s tion” in France and in Europe as a whole, 

the Reformation 1/! S 8 m i7 ' ^ ur ^ her » A strikingly common feature of all euceess- 
Jy phase t’ut revolutions is that in such cases we.gcneratly 

fl - nd onc or » handful of highly gifted men 
navr? A ^ rance (1789) and Russia directing and controlling tlic entire movement, 

(1917) came at the top of accumulated popular the success of which depends, in a large 
discontent which in every one of these countries measure, upon their consummate leadership, 
was about a century old. Some are not prepared Do these bom leaders of men inherit the rare 
to regard the great achievement of the British qualities of head and heart which make them 
Parliament in 1688 as a revolution. They say, great, direct from their ancestors? Perhaps 
it was a revolution averted. Perhaps to their not. Because heredity docs not generally move 
mind, iio change is sufficiently revolutionary in straight-line evolution in which certain 
unless it is attended with some amount of blood- characteristics are descended and continually 
shed. It may, however, be pointed out that an developed from father to son onwards tiiL we 
enormous quantity of blood having been shed get a superman. Biologists would probably 
in England during 1642-49, further shedding of suggest that genius is the result of a chance 
that precious liquid was unnecessary in 16SS. combination in an individual of the chromosome 
The blood-stained lessons of that stormy contents of the sperm- and-ovtim cells of his 
period must have had a sobering and salutory parents, which determine almost the whole of his 
• effect even upon the despotic nature of hereditary constitution and character. . This may 
James II.’ . °r may not be a correct explanation of the riddle, 

In all the cases cited above revolution but the fact remains that extraordinary men 
triumphed. There have, however, been cases are accidental phenomena. They arc not, 
where revolution failed to achieve its purpose, however, entirely independent of the pa-t. 
That failure has been due to cither or all of the In fact, almost the whole of their n isdom i 
fotarinc reasons: (a) .defective leadership, derived from (ho accumulated experiences of past 
rw the country or the people concerned had not generations part of which has been implanted 
h t C Lri *£?♦ einrrno f evolutionary develop- in them through inheritance and part acquired 
and uhS a mmlutiona^, attempt through conscious efforts of the individuals 
ment micro ana nnen « /_) thc f orcCs concerned. In some respects, however, they ore 

had a reasonable c for the revolution- 'original ' in thc sense that they arc uncommon, 

of reaction wore attempt was actually This originality is a rare gift and an accidental 

ane ! At n.?l IsucSl for tl“e ti.no attribute in them. They arc thus human cm- 
made. But thougl , , rcvo ] u tionary bodiments of the spirit of cvo-rcvolution, The) 

being, every honest attempt dcsiBn and build novel structures, but they 

neaf^ "distant Mure! ‘ Scores of historical always build on pre-existing foundations. - 



THE MALABAR MATRIARCHY 

By Prof. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, M.A., B.L., D.Phil. (Heidelberg) 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 

I 


ol mctoot- Slve Ue ia ,, olaled s5m! . cllldf , u (eaA 0M „ hich WM 
E “ of / hl T 1 ^ f d P ro ” d “I with a “Tara™ or omaan where the youths 
“MaiW « iK S J?£?- OC * ^ ar ^° P0l ° L described his “were taught to accustom themselves to the use of arms” 
nE?in n Z? Provmce which -was the ‘‘finest and f reed from household anxieties) was possible only when 
SZi n f .* Travellers visiting this beautiful the domestic life was founded on the basis of a matri- 

r °L P m , 3r Indla , h ? ve been B i ruc k °? L ce archal family ‘-composed of all the male and female 
nobilHv ..j a , °* ber womanhood, by the j me 0 f a common female ancestor" and ' authority 

inc pr<?nH Dtl * i °j ber man .^°? d ' by enthrall- relating to family matters was vested in female members, 

of C cl he ^ landsca P e and the weird fascination specially the seniormost female member. 

Iniric* " u *- c what specially attracts the eocio- Proceeding under the urge of these necessities the 

i - u r 13 £er llI J ique social system of which Nayars founded a social system which is generally 
of tw? 5 r , 13 the central hub, and hence the caption based on an enlightened view of life, so that no less 
ariicle in its present form. a person than Mayne has described the domestic system 

• “‘^triarchy of Malabar is thfe most fundamental 0 f the Najars as "the most perfect form of joint-family”, 
of ifr* 10 i r socia i I system because all the peculiarities A pen-picture of the Nayar household is given by the 
^ r suc “ , as the consanguine family, he same author in the following words: “Each Tarawad 

or Jy °* women, the evolution of a military ansto- lives m its own mansion, nestling among its palm trees, 
of L* e P ro 5°t 1011 of liberal ideals and the cultivation and surrounded by its nee lands, but apfirt from, ana 
of m I if re dir . ect >y, derived from that basic feature independent of its neighbours. This arises from the 
rew«ik bar \ h»e,— Matriarchy. In view of the peculiar structure of the family, which traces its origin 

eadflvv - Molennen and others, relating to the m eac h generation to females, who live on the same 
un™* T? 11 * 1 °f social order, it would not oe ancestral house, and not to males, who would naturally 
treasonable for one to hazard the opinion that in radiate from it, as separate but kindred branches of 
Cl tl - mes the nucleus of the first social order the same tree."’ The main characteristics of this 
have originated in the consanguine family aroimd system are: — (i) Indissolubility of the family and 
wW°- er * wbo 8erve d as the centripetal force; bo that impartiality of the family property excepting on the 
mat • 13 tp^ cu h ar about the Malabar society «s not »ts basis of unanimous consent of members, (n) enjoyment 
main archal origin (which appears to have been almost 0 f family property on a sort of communistic basis 
r 1 '™) but the endurance of matriarchy in Malabar (earxung according to capacity and spending according 
mr such a long time. to need), (m) enjoyment of equal status by male and 

.1 r, *e reason of this endurance in Malabar female members (though functions are distributed on 

inr°ugh_ all the vicissitudes of fortune and epochs of (he basis of sex distinctions and sex limitations), (iv) 
“iyy ,s hot. as is sometimes presumed, the "back- absence of dependence of wife on husband or children 
waran esg » of the people but lies in this that “no people on father, (children beiDg taken care of by the 
In E t ? ore appreciated the maternal family '• Matriarchal family). 

r* SUc ‘ l a family the woman senior to others in age It will be observed that the essential distinction of 
was originally mistress or head of the family and 'die the system (from the common patriarchal system) 
“‘Pied and governed.” 1 Historical evidence indicates arises out of the absence in it of the institution of 
l he reasons which made the continuance of matri- mamjge which in most other societies is the means or 
y possible in Malabar were the warlike propensities instrument for maintaining the social organisation, 
the aristocratic traditions of the Nayars. Exclusive- called family. Writers like Lubbock and Mclennen 
t”® tt Dd unwillingness to send daughters to their support the view when they come to the conclusion that 
waoands’ homes '(note the same tendency among the rales of inheritance in the female line (among the 


Bcnel^T- b . ome3 (note the same tendency among the rales c. . — 

£5 D S4l Kuhns) are characteristics of an aristocracy. Nayars) must have had its origin m a ‘ type of poly- 
ese •« «»■- — se of Nayars ’ ' *~ J ” 

i (obligation t 


/wse in the case of Nayars being associated with andry resembling frec-love”. I think that the accumuh. 

traditions (obligation to render military service tion of much baseless prejudice against this system would 
*nich m those early days meant fighting in and out of have been avoided if m describing the relation between 
— naturaUy favoured the continuance and improve- the sexes among Nayars wonis like polyandry ■, or 
° f a ^tem which provided for placing the duties “polygamy . were totally avoided and instead it was 
li^-tjHlay management of the household in the expressed just as free Jove or companionship 
35®* women, thereby freeing the men from the because matrimony (with its umal social and legal 
°“l»gation of caring for wives and children. Their cxclu- implications) had really no place in the Malabar social 

Fv«tem; though certain sacramental ceremonies ceiebrat- 

„ I- See A Tr a n^rhin Tribes aid ing the coming of age of a girl were gone through, the 

Pastes, Vol IT n !3wi»inn of the significance of which (ctTcmomes) were ntu\Ji«tie and 

teothcr in ?• 4 -f The sovereign pos t»n of tn a d fc - i flnd j j thc ripilficaBec 

™ miSc S mi ni.e- in tremmonflie. where.it nM, 
t^hiiatcr in f C ‘ Her claest daughter was P Rcgartling the Tals-Kallu-Kalyanam ceremony 

-icS fit it. 

v mll ,y the mother before whom he did not even 
Pemil 6 ' ,0 himself, unless she had given him 
i Tlie brother obeyed the elder sister, and 


2. Whence "Tarawad’’, thc name for the family 
Tlie brother ctbeycil the e'l'jer niter, »nd rro Jeoce of Nsyare 
> i-ootjer oee,: In .fset, the .(Toylion 3. Kh Ch R3m.__ 


^Whit-Bi' fo« TO but 1 ptils renUtnrot.” vgjt the pH by , mho o! the roar ■ 
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best a faSlaliUnmnt' m “ft l-" 1 “ is “ S ' 10 m . 0 , ll ‘ cr “ d <>' lb e batten of tie motto, oil 
a real miS' Thf 1 to r U i' m no Ecnsc br !? E thcQ ? up ' bccauso lhey do not know the /alter, 

rives tlT 5rPri-htf« , S&fT °, thls c , crcn ?? Dy ? ud cv «? 3 { they *bou1d appear to belong tamped 
(indicating ^tlnt kIio she likes m particular, they are not recognised by them u 

fnrvlfTni B. . 1 about ... to at J 01 ? Puberty) and 8 ? M . Turning to the evidence of jaw w e find 

addressed in North \T , rc . c ^^ ,b ® 3 °f that /act) eke is that the Courts specially differentiate between the nils 
Ladv> Mr m 39 ■ Amma < a Mother r relating to succession as prevalent among Nayare on tie 

do MnhW M.o^L?n U a - m ' Ay , nr / 3 rrcsidcat of ? ae hand and those among other Hindus in South loin, 
same virwfvdlT^v Comfa ission Jen t_ support to the la 1 osudevan vs. The Secretary oj Stale for India, for 
' ™. C hc obs crved : There is a preponder- instance, the Court inter aha observed : ••According to 

op'n'OO among the witnesses whom I have evidence on both sides, succession is traced smoeg 
“P“ tt°? e .. v J >0 hnv p scnt . m answers to our Nambudris through males, and property passes iron 
interrogatories that it does not constitute a marriage or father to son, whereas, among Navars, succession •* 
a “i? Person who tics the Tali to cohabit traced through females and property descends freo 

4i. m r - EirI r, The Manavalam (a3 the person tying mother to daughter Again, legal marriage is the 

tnc tali is called) who is either a Brahman or a man basis of jaw of succession among Nambudris as amors 
pi equal caste, is ‘usually dismissed after the ceremony Brahmans of the Bast Coast, while among tiayars, there 
is over with a small present in acknowledgement of the W no recognised connection between marriage asd 

service rendered by him on the occasioff." 4 inheritance Further, a Nambudri woman, in common 

On attaining “maturity” (puberty is meant ) a girl with a Brahman on this side of the Ghats, takes her 
in a Marumakvvathayam Tarawad however, goes through husband’s gotram upon her marriage and passes into ids 
another ceremony (either with a Brahman or a man of family from that of her father; and perpetual widow- 
her own caste) known as Samabandharn, but there is hood and incapacity to remarry on her husband's death 
nothing to justify corning to the conclusion (as some a re the incidents of marriage both among NatnbudriJ 
have tried to come) that it constitutes a form of legal and Brahmans of the East Coast. But among Nayars, 
marriage or that nay of the incidents of legal marriage a woman continues through life to belong to the /annly 
follow from it. On the contrary, evidence of history, ia which she is born, and the sexual relation which she 
law or usagoVis definitely against taking the view that forms, or her so-called marriage, operates in law neither 
the Nayar woman's samabandharn had any of the to give her the domicile of her husband nor to create 
consequences of a legal marriage (as prevalent among « disability in her cither to remarry or to put an end 
Hindus of any other part of India). The Portuguese to her marriage at her pleasure during her first husband* 
traveller Barbosa described the method of succession to hfe'"”. ... 

the throne of Gentile kings in Malabar thus--=r“The . The origin of samabandharn therefore appears M 
• heirs of these kings are their brothers, or nephews, eons have been encouraged or inspired by circumstances ana 
of their sisters, because they hold those to be their sentiments somewhat similar to those stated below 
true successors, and because they know that they are V ie highly independent and refined Nayar woman ana 
bom from the body of their sisters. These do not we cultured Brahman or Nayar men with whom s&e 
many, nor have fixed husbands, and are very free and became acquainted by the very fact of their cultural 
at liberty in doing what they please with themselves." a ? d spiritual sympathies naturally, in m anycasc , f 

isst* *z ssa ms 

she likes"'. Describing the manners and mstorns of tl e ^ hy °> f note tbat ^ namo givcn t0 it i9 very 
Nayara of Malabar Barbosa . Thes P _ P c expressive of the nature of the ceremony. Analysing 

accompany their lords day and mg , J ® , its iwo etymological components 'eama’ (=equal) and 

them for eating and slcepme — .« ^hese arc > m ^ ‘bandham’ (s=umon), samabandharn clearly emphasise* 

nor maintain women and children, their ^nep e , ® the equal, free, voluntary', and uncocrcive nature of the 

sons of their sisters are thmr he re. ceremony which celebrated the union, which therefore 

are all accustomed to do with theme y mug ^ j iavc been of a spiritual rather than that of a 

please with brahmans ana naire, but not „ , , » social category. As we have already seen, perfect 
people of lower clara under pain .of • . .. equality of the partners and terminabifity at will were 

she takes a dislike to any of them she d • ; the essential features of samabandharn. Such union* 

The children which she has remain at tne p might have been inspired by highest moth cs and nobfr* 


~k TV Wimm & L Moore: Malabar Law and considerations (as no doubt most of them were <l>“* 

_ , 5 - o 30. inspired 11 and they might have promoted (as no doubj 

Gusto mflfiOO),^ curiou ^ ^ act that ttlc Bame man msy most of them did) the virtues of fidelity, Ime | 

* C ’ lirnr tin the tali upon a number of Nayar girls affection but they could not have been placed u«d 

at one Unu> “2 A I ,l^omted nandal or upon " ' 

Ibid. p. 127. 

I.L.R. — -XI Madras. Bp.— 157-1C8 Obu«u> 


“.M Aether under one decorated pandal or upon 
collected o j a a ] so no objection td the same 

gev'eral sisters, in one - time on the mother and xu. i.l,.u.~aj. waaras. rp.— jor-ioo 

person tying the ta M ebter. ,, —Jbid, p. 37. This 'marriage’ and ‘husbands’ used here with reference to ^ 
at another time . , E tb e merely forma! nature case of Nayar women have been used all, 

affords ft further indication oi toe me r so-called sense in the absence of more suitable terroy 

of the ce rctn ® ny - . . t Description of the Coasts 11. In a memorandum (annexed to the BcP^ 

7. Duarte r , 1 nr : n the bcoinnmo of the tClh the Malabar Marriage Commission) by Mr. 

of East Africa* pnd. M ^ rtn ^ 0 ^ preface the Muthusami Aiycr on this question of the nature of ^ 

century, p. )«?■ Mji 1 d ”„ MDCCCLXVI) on M.ramaktothwm Samabandharn the 
Hon. Hcniy E. J. at ® y . j s that of no ordinary tntcr aha observed referring to the M"“ „j| ts 
page ix observes— of observation, and atso thayam Hindus, the report etates that they £e 
capacity; it sh ?^ 3 t fi IS ot great' opportuoit’es for nearly all of tficm better than their citfom » ^ 
thcpossoasion by^ 1 and g blta J lhc diffcrcat majonly (aa M arc told ^ and bttae) d ’<■£ ,„ IT 
inquiry into tne J“ aKU '' woman for hfe.” See, Malabar Law «v v 

countries desenbed , TVjgram and Moore, pp, 4S.49, 

8. Ibid, p. i**- 
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m Malabar is ft privilege. Their rclution iiilli certainty that the difficulties in which the Malsiar 
* ° m ™. therefore la a privilege. The basis p]o lmd n lcraSL , Irea nr0 nol duc t0 any apeoal erJ 
of tins relation {winch is a privilege) is Matri- Jtl (he matriarchal system but to the conflict of two 
archy, and Bince privileges must disappear from 3lmost COI1 t ra dictoiy cultural ideals (referred above) 
modem democratic societies, Matriarchy must and ns (hcSc j nc0l iveniences are being felt (a 
disappear from Malabar. more or less degree) in other parts of India too where 

Let us examine them one by one. there w no trace of the matriarchal system. 

A.— Now it must be obvious to any careful j n (he nort hera parts of India, where the Aiy» 
observer that Bocial maladjustments in India arc influence had been predominant, patriarchy and stnet 
symptomatic of the time and not a peculiar malady ol conformity to the rules of marriage have been the <Ls- 
M ala bar where matriarchy prevails (or rather prevailed), tmguisliing features of the social order, and yet those 
These maladjustments and inconveniences arc the re- northern communities have not escaped the turmoil 
suits of the conflict of cultures which Malabar along created by the clash of western and Indian ideals of life, 
with the rest of India has been experiencing. Social There, whether the joint-family is condemned by the 

values in the West are (or have been) different from ‘modernist’ as an unworkable relic of barbarous past 

our own ideas of those values. Life in the modem i\cst encouraging the multiplication of drones or the pursuit 
has been appraised on the basis of one’s acquisitions 0 f individualistic careers is condemned by the ‘aati- 
(conveniently measured by money). Towards the rcali- quated’ as the sign of modem barbarism encouraging 
gjition of such values selfish individualism, arrogance selfish greed and a narrow outlook on life, the fact 
and intellectual cunning serve perhaps as necessary remains that the social life has lost its equilibrium 
qualifications. This has howevet cot been the aim of which it is seeking through the tumults of all these eon- 
jife in India (either in the North or in the South) which flicts. If therefore patriarchy and the strict observance 
consisted in the realisation of ideals of humanity 0 f martial law did not and could not maintain lb® 
through the promotion of co-opcration, toleration and social equilibrium (in face of the cultural conflict re* 
nobler virtues like charity and love. Social systems arc ferrod above) in communities in which they have pre* 
but instruments for the realisation of the aims of the vailed since the dawn of civilization, are they likely 
community life; and the aim of life being different to succeed in doing so where (ns in Malabar) they 
from that of the west, the Indian social systems (of being copied as belated imitations? It is for the Ms' 5 ’ 
which Malabar Matriarchal system is one) naturally barians to ponder over this question. The further 
differed from the western social systems both in form question which they -should seriously consider is th» 
and twliat is more noteworthy) in spirit. With the ad- before they finally discard their ancient social system 
Si'S Brill* rulfmd moio epemally of Ewl.il> (winch docs not realty Appear to have been responsibta 
fdoLtinn ,,| ic n two such different life’s outlooks came for all their social difficulties) and accept the Anglin 
fo % tlSnr SoStact vrith each other, the result, Hindu order (Registered marriage, etc) which hB 
1 2 a ch“ as a conseouenre of which faded to prove to bo the panacea in the paWsrchd 

P , t h c ideological conflicts of modem India communities in India, will it not be more desirable to 

ha\e ansen oil tnc ... 0 t ^ India) has had her gcc if their own system with necessary modifications 
of which hWabar (be ^g ap of tJus con fl tc t has (according to the needs of the time) will not be able , 

’v°..n r ? reel, l, h gTnSy‘h, fa°» "* 

, su 


WAR ECONOMY AND PRICE CONTROL 

Bv N. A. SARMA. da. 


„ ■ .. poUticsl is the arresting titlo of fl 

ifhoot hv PmI Van Zealand, wherein the oue.t.me 
inll book by Raul van s ^ t[]C p „ bltm3 and 
irno Munster ■ ol ucigiu Economics is more 

ospccls of Intematio . . j d 0 f politics and 

<1 more or rightly inters that international 

& V ?i£-o^ the taSSJd between .^politics and 
onomics. f econ omy largely depends 

The of government in any country- 

Ihe prciading form o* )ype or 0 f the “Votes 

ipthcr it is of the II * £ fay E i cc ti 0 n” variety or of 
t All and Every Augong 01d Man 0 f the Sea 
c “Sindbad the Sadorana ^ ^ Gcrraan y 

rro. F° r ' 1I in " f l i central authority commands nd_ 
icre an nll.po^erful ccp" ,, {Q thosc dictates, the 
| others merely *oo ™i . id ftnd fa t to break 
onomic prginmt on 1 too war. In a demo- 

ally under thc stress ol ^ ^ y.S.A., in the early 
.tic country hie Ej ™ a thev do not yet realise the 
JBtta.of thcwarWhcn ^ ^ mn ^ ltu dc of the task 
mensity of the dang « . on fighting like 

KS £?. ,dfffll/.-r "*« oI tVCnU 


suddenly and rudely forces them to swamp all 
minor differences and silly’ bickerings in an all^oou d 
ing interest in the face of the national cahmJ*) 
then, there is no stopping them, m their dctcrramaU 
or their effort to see the whole business through 
the other liand, in a country like India 
is nothing like ft properly planned and well co-orain 
war economy. So, it all depends .... . . { j, # 

Every book on economics commences wiu» , 
platitude, rather iarring one should admit, tn» a 

are scarce in relation to wants. Neajr is it so 
wartime. Supply will be short and demand, e^c 
because of war needs, will get swollen up. u j,lj 

the problem- of war cconomy-a otopw »■» $ roo<i» 
apportionment of the strictly limited wipp y 
and services as between civilian and miliia|7 . rtf » 
end herein lies the rationale ol » '““Pf 11 ',” '^lutli®; 
ol government controls in the affairs el pW^J 
exchange, distribution and consumption. W J, re Jrl 

pull-baker methods of the market (they W® JwM 
to call it competition) may bo mcrilabloorcrea (ffa j 
to some extent in ordinary they 

that pastime in normal times 1 But » war, 



WAR ECONOMY AND PRICE CONTROL 


"the tail begins to wag the dog’ 1 . War economy is a 
'straight jacket’ and all others must fit into it All war- 
time controls are essentially restrictionist rather than 
purposive — that is to say, they are “strict jackets” rather 
tliSn “supporting garments”. To wage a -total war like 
this it is absolutely necessary for every country to 
balance the needs of the fighting forces and those of the 
civilians. No doubt,"'' civilian consumption is bound to 
be appreciably slimmed. Only, the burden must fall on 
all_ shoulders equitably and, a minimum standard o! 
living must be provided for all. Therefore, in every 
country various measures have been promulgated to 
safeguard the interests of the consumers and price 
control is one of them. It is a minor, but essential 
aspect of the regulation of domestic economy. Price 
control is useful only as an integral part of a compre- 
henshe whole. Says Mr. Donald Gordon, the Chair- 
man of the War-time Prices and Trade Board |Q 
Canada : . “A definite control of everything produced 
must be undertaken to decide what is to be produced, 
who is best equipped and qualified to produce it, and 
who is to get the production." The main object of 
flooring or felling prices is to confine price fluctuations 
within reasonable limits. “The effectiveness of control 
of consumers’ prices is the ultimate test whether or not 
a price control system is successful." (Motell Ogdon ‘ 
foreign Agriculture, July 1941). 

When Hitler unleashed his hordes against Poland, 
tbe whole German economy was already fully toned up 
‘o a war footing. There was an ‘overall stop' on the 
whole range of prices and wages. Their motto was 
a fixed ration at a fixed price." Of course, the ration 
was small and the price high. But everyone was certain 
of his or her limited share. But British economy was 
caught ‘napping’. They had to collect the strings almost 
where they had left them in 1918 They first started 
with the prices of the more important essentials And, 
by March. 1942, out of every 10 sh. spent by an average 
British family, about 8 sh. went to buy goods whose 
prices were controlled. And now Britain has almost a 
Perfect price control system. ‘‘Price control in the present 
war has reached its highest stage of development in the 
correlation of the British policy of holding lown 
domestic prices and the assurance by the British domi- 
nions of reasonable prices to their producers.” (Montell 
Ogdon : Foreign Agr , July 1941). The British are always 
slow to start— -but invariably they finish first. And now 
and then, they eveiC muddle through to success ! To 
Rive but a few other instances of price control measures : 
In September 1939, the Japanese Government prohibited 
all advance in prices, rents, wages, salaries, freight and 
insurance premia. In less than a week after the out- 
break of hostilities, the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia fixed maximum prices for over 50 essential 
articles. * Britain set before herself a determined idea* 
that “the children of thaf nation shall not suffer from 
malnutrition because of this war.” British Food Ad- 
ministration under Lord Wool! on has a glorious record. 
ynat_di«mal picture we get if we contrast the condi- 
bons in India ! War or no war, have we not a right to 
at least the 'normal’ miserably low standard of life ? 

In Britain, Germany, Canada and other countries, 
the principle of differential prices has been recognised 
and adopted — low and relatively fixed prices for 
necessities and very high and, if need be, rising prices 
tor luxuries. Planning is centrally done while ad- 
ministration of the measures is through local price 
committees or district Economic Bodies. In Britain, food 
Pnces were subsidized to the tune of millions of pounds 
In Germany, a considerable portion of the skimmed 
off excess profits i3 credited to price stabilization funds 
for the same purpose. Thus consumers’ interests arc 
Wways kept la view and producers get a fair _ price- 
Subsidies constitute a significant instrument in the 
technique of price control. Great Britain, with the aid 


of subsidy payments, insulated the prices of cost of 
living articles like food and clothing. 

And now, prices are all directly _ or indirectly 
interrelated. Once you accept this, tbe interdependence 
of prices rules out all piecemeal price control legislation. 
Of course, the “blanket’ or the ‘overall’ or the ‘universal’ 
type a’so has defects — which has not?— especially those 
relating to administration. Only, it has less defects than" 
the other type. Thi3 is the lesson of experience in other 
countries. The American Price Control Bill was at first 
‘hedged in’ by so many exemptions and exceptions that 
it was described more as a practical joke than a price 
control bill. { Economist , 6th Dec. 1941). Even U.S.A. 
is slowly falling in. For the first two years of war, the 
smallest price increase was registered in Germany. The 
official wholesale index rose by 5-3 per cent and the 
cost of living index by 6-6 per cent — of course if you 
are prepared to give evidence to their official version. 
And why this? — because Germany possessed a 
scientific system of price control in the early period of 
the war. Of course, now Britain has a better (being 
more flexible and dynamic) Price Control mechanism. 

Also, control of prices at every stage is needed. Prices 
of raw materials, producers’ prices, retail prices, whole- 
sale prices — all must be brought within the ambit of 
the price fixing authority. Fuel, transport and labour 
are the most “strategic” of all prices. When Labour 
Minister Bevm said that he did not propose to 
‘ monkey with workers’ pennies”, pat came the 
Economist’s stem warning : “To say that all prices 
except that of labour should be held down is as fatuous 
and futile as to maintain that all prices except that of 
labour should be allowed to rip.” ‘The fact is you 
cannot leave wages and salaries which are the main 
factors in prices, to rise indiscriminately and still be 
realistic about preventing inflation." (Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board). 

Price control necessarily implies regulation of 
slpplies and distribution. A vigorous, drive is always 
needed to unearth all hoarded stocks. Rationing is the 
logical corollaiy to price, control. In the absence of 
ratiomng, price control would result in the early bird 
getting most of the worm3 openly— and the stronger 
bird knocking off all the worms occultly (in the black 
market). This is just what ha3 been happening all 
over India in the case of the few articles whose prices 
have been controlled, with the exception of a few cities 
like Bombay where rationing, is successfully working. 
Thus the sacrifice of the cultivator in accepting fixed 
prices is generally not reflected in any tangible benefit 
to the middle and poor class consumers. Direct on- 
trols like Price Control and Rationing, if they are to 
be successful, must be well co-ordinated with monetary 
and fiscal mechanisms. “If the price freeze operated 
without support from complementary steps, it would 
be violated m at least three ways. Without a reduction 
or neutralization of spendable incomes, large-scale 
black.marketmg would spring up and inflation would 
continue. Without formal rationing of scarce con- 
sumers’ goods, informal and most probably inequitable 
schemes would emerge, with the retailer ep the 
administrator. Without an adequate wage policy, 
legitimate claims for subsidy due to rising variable costs 
would oi erwhelm the administration." (W. W. Rostow — 
American Economic Review, September, 1912). Authori- 
tarian rationing is thns the only corrective to the power 
of the purse. Rationing of one article leads to rationing 
of another— price control of one commodity leads to 
price control of another. The whole problem of dis- 
tributing the nation's resources is one and cannot be 
split up into air-tight compartments. Look ahead and 
see things as a whole. 

It is instructive to pole price movements in. various 
countries. The following tables are taken from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, (U. S. A. Govt.). 
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(ft) Si A ilr?^' a _£ d « Number oTalV Commodities* Prices 


B.asf>-I\cok ended 19th August 1939=100 
/) ^ t Ju i DC *& ,2 = 155 ' 2 June 1913=241-7 
<W K X 1914=lS- 0f C ° mra0dity Pricoa Calcutta) 
A” Co'VpoJ'tif; (Number 72) Feb, 1913=253 
Sept. 1913—3 J9 (when the War broke out it was’ 
just a little over 100.) 


2. WHOLESALE PRICES 
'oil commodities) 


SJJ 


107 

110 

212 

114 

115 


117 

(July) 


3. RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


I3§ 

02 H 

123- 

12S 

129 

132 
129 

133 
139 

(August) 


3§g 

‘ijfg 



11 


95 

101 

141 

97 

100 

101 

IOC 

no 

16S 

124 

127 

101 

133 

133 

191 

137 

12S 

165 

137 

134 

ICO 


(c) Cost of Living Index Numbers (Bombay) 
Base June 1931=100* 

1938 — 10G 

1939 — 100 

1910- 112 1943 (Mar.)— 208 

1911- 122 1913 (Sept.) — 23S 

1912- 157 1913 (Nov.)— 243. 

1912 (Dec.)— 1SS. 

SsSa 3S S3L~i?w£tS 5JW 

the risc^prlc Tev *] V& 

rv ’ UDlCS l e ! I ? eck ^ in J t,me - Churchill-House of Cornmons-lOth November. 1916). 
momentum like a snowball rolling down- We have in India an administrative machinery that is 
til - 1 - „ i ejrcuht) . on - ^.th.out a corres- like an edifice without the ground floor and the cod 

ponding development m economic activity, leads to of running it is in flagrant violation of all canons of 
higher prices, and to carry the rise in prices’ more notes economy and efficiency. We are thus ‘subsidising’ from 
nro isnicd. Uf course, the Baying ‘not worth a conti. general revenues parasitic incompetence. So far our 
nental does not yet apply to the Indian Rupee. It is b’ue-prints- waving bureaucrats have been looking nt the 
rather strange that we should find in our midst tome question of price control as a spare-time hobby. It i» 
publicists who "still consider the Government methods one long doleful recital of the utter abnegation of their 
of financing their war demands as sound. Fortunately duties and responsibilities to the people on their part, 
their number is extremely limited. As Irving Fisher So long as the blessed word on the lips of the Govern- 
would put it, the attitude of those few persons is com- menfc is “agreement” in economic matters during such 
parable to the optimism of a person who, having abnormal times, the results would be inefficiency, flabbi- 
dropped off the fourteenth storey of a sky-scraper was ness, artificial scarcity and finally famine. Spokesman 
said to have exclaimed, just before hitting the ground, of the Government with their heads bowed with the 
“So far so good”! Unless the abnormal increase in enormous weight of Nothing, lounging in brocaded 
purchasing power is rigidly confined, price control armchairs, are never tired, of waxing over the various 
measures cannot be successful. Also, the increased measures they propose to enforce ‘in due course’ to 
purchasing power is very unequally distributed. mitigate our war-time economic maladies — while in the 

You cannot quite ignore the domestic problems and same breath thev carefully reiterate the multitudinous 
Btill accomplish your task of beating the Japs to their difficulties and obstacles that must be surmounted in a 
knees Surely you cannot leave the home economy to vast agricultural country like ours before control of 
shift for itself as best as it can under these war condi- prices can be Bueccs'/iil.. What they say is often not 
tions and still wage a successful war! The fighting line worth the wagging of their tongues. It is all, a hopeless 
find the consumers nt home arc but two sides of the fabric of lies and a tangle of evasions which even a 
Fame Till very recently the Government of India schoolboy can easily unravel. None denies that there 
nrefererd to "wait, watch and warn.” I doubt if there is are many real, difficulties. Administration of controls 
Bov other country in the world where so many com- prerents a serious problem. In a sub-continent like 
mittcca have been nppointed and so many conferences India, conditions . differ from province to province. 

convened* ‘Umpteen Trice Control Con- Also, production is not concentrated either in a few 
f RVC Ao?ireld Prolonged discussions and still nothing has localities or in a few hands. Millions of very small 
taken shape. P Nor?sit the fault of the ^ conferences, producers have Jtobe dcal^with^specialbr with rega»J 
The ‘ ' *" 


ferenees held prolonged discussions and still nothing has 

icrences * -r ■ j t jj )P f a „]t n f the conferences, i - - .. 

f sF ™ fpc n. lot of planning by amateur bureau- to agricultural pursuits and cottage industries. Again- 
fa . ct * In the fifth jear of the war, we all these small agriculturists may have to be nibsidimt 

! k? 1 *. 11 ®, r’ • it., merest details on the outer But if there is a ruthless will to succeed, arc they really 
nrc J rlthf nr obTcm of war economy. Our Govern- insurmountable? What we cannot justify, wc only reck 
fringe of the mhcTt . n consistent record t_o explain away. > A t bird whispers in mv car that the 


mont has m the c „ jf QW npt are there words : Government is deliberately following this policy to 

of oo little to - living bit by bit-inch l.v placate some elements in the country (profiteer. 
“It has been n quest t h path which private traders, war contractors, overpaid but undfw 

inch, living the R enter upoS What worked legion of officials ) so that it 

necessity has at la k ^ w j|j pu t 0 ff fl , ] 0 ng M impunity resort to ‘strong methods to maintain wh 

T fear is that these , mf •] vvhen they are it cads ‘‘‘/aw and order" in the /and. So again, VeOttOBttft 

Government ^ „ T p 0 ij t } c3 ?_o nc never knows t 


lop ted, milch ^TThruSulnc^ which could be derived 


EARLY HISTORY OP SILK IN BENGAL 

By DEBAJYOTI BHRMAN 


Rent 


Total outlay before a crop ia obtained 13 8 


111 Sa. 

1657^taZe Company’ ™ VS* “* 4 

provided with capital, and a sum of £3000 was 2 hand hoemgs 
ordered to be invested in Bengal raw silk, while feeding twice 
in the following year authority was given for 
regular purchases of 100 bales, worth about 
20,000 rupees in all. 36 The superior efficiency 
of the Dutch merchants gave them a long lead Annual, 
in Bengal, but it was utilised mainly for Asiatic *'°, ur plpughings as before 
developments. It is not known whether there weSS* 5 ftSes 
was any opposition to the Dutch purchases ° , * 

When the new trade was definitely established, 

there are no signs of local hostility to their ^ ent , . . 

large exports, such as we should expect to hear Se fi^t Outlay at 3 ^ on tbe 

of if their effect had been to deprive Indian 
workers of their raw material, and it is more 
probable that the supply was increased to meet 
the increasing demands. 

In one way, the trade was simple, for silk 
was a royal monopoly, and merchants could 
expect reasonable treatment so long as their 
position at Court was maintained. The Dutch 
seem to have been better served by their agents 
at the Court, but in any case they had a very 
great commercial advantage over the English in 
their ability to supply the Persian market with 
spices, the commodities in most demand; the 
English being able to offer spices, were fre- 


Annual produce, if the plant be sold, 

(as is frequently practised). 

In Dec., 7 loads of plant, (each load as 

much as the labourer carries) at 1 Re. 7 
March 51 do at 8 anas 2 

May 5 do „ 8 „ 2 

June 4 do „ 8 „ 2 

July 6 do „ 8 „ 3 

Sept. 41 do „ 8 „ 2 


Rs. 19 S as. 

From the apparent profit of 3 Ra. and 10 as. must 


ngush .being able to offer spices, were Ire- J, e deducted the superintendence of the culture, and 
quently in difficulty as to laying down saleable some labour which 13 not provided for in the estimate; 
goods in adequate quantities, and the Dutch such as that of gathering the crop and transporting it. 
certainly seemed the larger proportion of the , .. The peasant, who feeds his own edk worms, gives 

Rill- ,, u x- L * >er 1 „ 1 , L.|„ full employment to his family; how far their labour 

k trade. Mention has alread> been made ig rew . ar ded may be judged from the usual estimation 
oi silk factories at Delhi which sometimes of the produce of silk. A frame, filled with worms 
employed as many as 4000 1 weavers of silk, from 610 cones, produces near 50 lbs weight of balls 
In 1788, Ghulam Hussain Sahm" states that rZjFSftVi 

WAS produced well and in abundance in m ans nearly, may be obtained from the produce of 

Bengal, Good silk stuffs were manufactured in 1 bigha of land : the best cones may be sold to the 

this country. A very good account of sericulture filatures at the rate of IS sere for a rupiya; but a 
in Tien mo l u, y,,. tt -p Pnlebrofiko deduction must be made therefrom for such balls of 

t , ^gal has been provided b> H. l. ^ole eilk as arc of inferior quality. We hate not materials 

ana Anthony Lambert in their joint treatise, f or estimating the expense and produce of filatures, 
entitled Husbandry of Bengal, first circulated With the hand reel, 2 eers (or 4 lbs. av.) of Silk arc 
secretly and then openly published by Robert obtained from a man of cones This reel is tedious in 
KnicrM rru , ,, lU hnnk ,ts operation; but .labour with it is paid no better 

Ight. The following passage .frotn I ® , than that of spinning cotton yam, namely, about one 

£Wes a fairly good idea of this industry at tne nipiya and a half for a ser of yarn. However the 
close of the eighteenth century (1794) S3 - charges of filatures cannot be much greater; and 

, In districts to which our inquiries respecting silk making an allowance for the proportion of inferior 
been limited, the culture of the mulberry is silk reserved for Indian consumption, and similar to 
estimated at fifteen rupiyas fourteen anas, and the what is known in Europe by the name of fioretta. 
Produce at 19 R. 8 a. for the bigha* ™" '™ l nf e,,t * f 


36. Moreland, From Al.bar to Aurangtib, p. 139. 

.37. Moreland, /bid, p. 40. 

33. Itiadua Sablin , p. 23. M1MIV , t „ Mlll w ^ 

39. Celebrooke, Husbandry of Bengal, pp. 92-91, quantity now exported Perhaps the districts, w 
109. which it is limited, cannot raise a much greater 

Tint pLurtios for , field of ooe bid*. C' J “ tit r d ° “ P*" 11 = b=t the ak rota 


the pnme cost of filature silk, shipped from Europe, 
need not exceed 10 current rupiyas for a scr; if it 
sells on a medium at 25 sh. for the great lb., it might 
afford a considerable profit. (The production of raw. 
silk in Bengal might be increased to supply much 
more than 150 or 200 tons, which Is raid to be the 



has beea tried in South Bihar, and in' the northern 

provinces 0 / Bengal; ood, .upon, the result of expert-- XliCrCnro tiro otter kinds ot IttJtffl S li'iidl 

“ • « . the tussar (Tussch) 

: the fanner. found t 

and to the vicinity ‘of BbagiratM river”' 1U IT' uuunuance ovcr maa y parts Of Bengal' 
Ganges, from the fork of those rivers for ahunSred- ?. nd A . ssam > as to have afforded the people; from 
. miles down their •etreanU - •. *: .. , time immemorial, a considerable supply of a' 

Describing :the- chief contras of silk m'anu- ™ S k durahlc.coarae, dark ’ coloured silk, .cow- 
facturc, Coiebrooke writes : i0 ' • * monly .called Tassar.silk woven 'into dhutis and 

The neighbourhood of- • Moowbcdabad is the chief Shle IS * C . h ° aP - iigb >. C °°i^ 

seat of manufacture of wove, eiik; tapeta, both plain ? umb j? “ r ^ ss - Tbjs. species cannot be easily 
and flowered, and _ nanny, others sorts, .for inland com- domesticated. . . , . 

xncrce and for exportation, are made# there more - The Arrindy silk worm was found ’in 'the 
£p TiLftn?, , any ot , her Place 'where silk is interior parts of Bengal, in Dinajporeand Rung-' 
wove, tissues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes, are /Udrinic- A , > j - j 

the manufacture of Beneraa. Plain gauzes, adapted to P 01 ^ districts, where the peasants reared and 
the uses of -the country, are wove in the Western dreo it in a domestic state; ns they did the silk 
and the 'Southern corner of Bengal. worm. Their cocoons arc remarkably soft and 

The -weaving of mixed goods made with silk and white or yellowish, and .the, filament so exceed- 

- ^o n 4to“g y P ^ d oi SJSK** “ d a tsvA-s**:* 

A considerable quantity (of filature eilk) is ex- Wind off the silk. It is therefore spun like cotton, 
ported to the western parts of India; and much is sold The yarn thus manufactured, is wove ’into a 
at Mirzapur, a principal mart of Bcneras, and pasoes coarse kind of white doth, of a seemingly loose 
thence to the Mahratta dominions and the centrical texture, but' of incredible durability,. . Eti silk 
p The 2Ser“ M wad silk, is procured in abundance j s very durable and is often worn constantly, for 
from countries bordering on. Bengal, and from some ten, Ilf teen or twenty years. • ’ 1 

provinces included .withm its limits ... Its cheap- The following table, 43 enumcrating'the raw 
ness render, -it useful in the fabrication of coarse s i|k trade alone' during the first three quarters 
fiat9, of the last century, is illustrative : 

The conditions of silk manufacture is fur- 
ther bomo out by Hill and Orme. Hill states 
that Bengal produced “ cloth of all kinds, most 
beautiful muslins, ‘silk, raw or worked.” 41 
Orme says, 42 

The vocation from agriculture left a much greater 
number of tho ‘ inhabitants, than can be spared in 
others, at leisure to apply, themselves to the loom, 

'bo that more. cotton and eilk are manufactured m , AJie „ wu ,„.„ Ilb „... v — «*.. 

Bengal than in.. thrice the 'same extent of county d right up to the close of the nineteenth 

century. Early in' tho present century, the crash 
foctiScs oS of like ra? «iik is exported; and Europe carac . Chinn and Japan greatly improved fhcir 
receives the largest ehare; the rest goes by land and g-jj. manU f a cturc9 while conditions here remain: 
eea to different parts of tbo Empire. i ^ - s tagnant due to political and economic 

The extent .of silk manufacture and the hindrances. The import of cheap silk piece* 
-nrnincs of the' Bengal peasant through this „ 00( ] g increased considerably to the destruction 
source were considerable. .About 181 J, Buclm- of (hc Beng al industry- Big eilk factories began 
found in Dinajporc alone .4800 loonw t 0 Be established in the other provinces of India 
pn mured in the manufacture of silk clotlythc and in thc Native States while Bengal stuck on 
g n { which was valued at Rs. 9,00,000. j, cr 0 } d domestic method of production. The 
S Snicndra Lai Mitm stated, in' his journal Rev{cv> - oj Tradd o/ Indin , 1904 -05, state; 
vSoSta Sangraha t that W lakhs of people m /r T[)C exports have steadily diminished,’ and 
were employed in the silk industry, that w hat was once a trade of some importance U 
?/mnnn mds ' of eilk were produced and that ra pj ( jjy approaching insignificance.*’ 40 The in(l‘L* 
tj inromc in thc silk trade was two crores { ry to destroyed was not of some, but of a 

Ben go s 1 ^ very great importance which maintained its ex 1 *’ - 

of rupees^ — - 7 ■ ' fence during two centuries against hard on-, 

40. Celebrookc, /bid. p. 1®®. m 21 c. g i ftU pht s fl nd in tho midst of a world competition. 

42. S. (Concluded) . 

0 / the" British Acuity 45.. R. K. Choudhury, Evolution of h«i ien 

43. Martin, /{‘riory, Amw u Industries, p. 9. 

oj Eastern. ^^^"^pl^Dmhan, 1SG0, pp. 32-33. 40. Review of Trade of India, IW-05, P- ^ 


P5S.S23 lbs. 
414, 40t „ 
874^23 „ v 
1,736,231 H 
2,108,465 „ 
1,511^00 „ 
(av.'for 4 years.) 
1802 . ' 2,4S5,27(J „ ; 

1870 ■ 1,558,210 . „ , , 

The flourishing silk trade of Bengal conti- 


1801 
isn 
1822 
1830 
'IS! 0 
1851 



The new UP B-29 ^unerfortre*® described »•» the largest and swiftest of all Allied bombers, 
will attack from much greater distance and with much more power 



A floating -jeep crosses the Mogaung River to the town of Kamamg^BuOTa^^ 







IS CAPITALISM PLAYED OUT ? 

By D. V. RAMA RAO, m.a, ll B . 


Tier system of economy which tiic word clearly demonstrated that it is possible for 
Capitalism represents scans to have undergone people who raise revolutionary slogans about 
considerable change since the time it was sub- economic exploitation to have no scruples about 
jeeted to severe criticism by the early political exploitation. This is what Bertrand 
Communists. Even to-day the term Capitalism Ru$>el says in his book Power (page 297): 
is somewhat loosely used and is capable of an *-n>o<e »l,o profess, at the present day to be Mart’. 
Clastic interpretation. Thus while the fashion followers, have kept only the half of his doctrine, .and 
among the orthodox Communists i* to describe it , c thrown over the demand that the State should be 
as a system based on deliberate exploitation of Squeal ^ter m thXX!f"“ &”B 
one class by another for the latter - own bcnclit, has become, in consequence, more powerful and more 
the more rational opinion is coming to View it “hie to exercise tyranny than any oligarchy of former 
merely as a svstcfn that lias been evolved a; a times - , . . 

result of the unforeseen and uncontrollable In tlie . s « mc chapter, a few pages after, he 
forces that were released by the rapid mecliam- II " * . „ a . * . 

sation of industry coupled with the democratic dom^ytTbc,^ itttS'S'Tg crcTSf *£2 
tradition of laissez-faire i.e., the doctrine of free m the U S.S.R. There are those whose attitude to 
and uncontrolled commercial enterprise. Ruvia is one of religious frith; to them, it is impious 

irmvovor it bo vipttcl it true tint cvcn ,0 e '£‘ min ? the evidence that all is not well in that 

noweter it might DC 'lewetl it lb true ui.u country. But tlie testimony of former enthusiasts is 


a Certain amount of exploitation has been found becoming more and more convincing to those whoso 
inevitable in the Capitalist system as practised minds arc open to reason on the subject. The- nrrm- 


... - i . . — — The- argu- 

to-day. It must be noted, however, that ever ™ nf9 from h is. t0 O- “nd psychology with which we have 

♦«.* t V r U , ’ , ’ I been concerned m previous chapters have shown how 

since this^ fact lias come to be realised, pro^rtv ras h lt a fo CX pcct irresponsible power -to be bene- 
sive opinion all over the world, irrespective of volont.” 
any group interest, has -been persi-tcntly Again (page 305) : 


endeavouring to control and regulate capitalist “Without democracy, devolution, and immunity 
sit. »i,„ from extra-legal punishment, the coalescence of conozmc 


a ^ 1C " *° imn,ni,5C * 1L and political power is nothing but a new and apallmg 

exploitation. instrument of tyranny. In Russia a peasant on a collec- 

There is Scarcely a country in the world tive farm who takes any portion of the grain that he 


Where the private ambitions of a group or class has himself grown is liable to the death penalty This 
k c uuvuit iiiuuiMu = u a t, ■ t law was made at a time when millions of peasants were 


k_, T - « I 1 “ *?.. ‘ Un l.iabor frw " 3S made at “ time when millions of I 

na\c not been subjected to meet with tne hlgnc Jy ing of hunger and attendant diseases owing to the 
interests of national welfare. Although our famine which the government deliberately refrained 
"orld has to progress a great deal before dis- from alleviating.” 

Wbution can be said- to have readied a stage The experience of the Capitalist countries 
trbich can be called equitable, yet, there is a as well as the result of the Communist cxperi- 
fflarked tendency in most of the countries not ment in Russia point to the same moral, namely, 
only towards {immunisation of all essential that human nature is neither so sell ess as to 
social services but also towards a fairer sharing completely dispense with the motive of personal 
“I all national assets. ,nter ? s , t n ” so se “ 3h a f. t0 com P lelel y dom1 ' 

Indeed, Capitalist economy to-day has been nated by the profit motive, 
modified to such an extent as to make Comrou- It seems, then, that a certain nmonnt of 
“1st critidsm look grossly exaggerated. The exploitation, whatever economy system we may 
last that a good man? countries have been able adopt, rs unavoidable in the present level of 
to introduce measures which can be described human character and culture, and that it is not 
.“0 steps in the direction of Socialist economy, wise to attempt to dispense with the personal 
without changing their essentially Capitalist profit motive altogether as it is likely to raise 
Pattern only proves that tlie Capitalist system its head m some other sphere if suppressed in 
is nnf I* p • a : 1 the realm of commercial enterprise. 

* ” On tl?o ln +L m f CX ^ 1^' Pnmmimist exoeri- People who point out to the Russian Five- 
n\ent in -r? ti he C . i- t ies for Year ft PJans and the great achievements of 

3 ?'* has Sl T n cam ? into Russia and triumphantly declare them to be 

bein* onlv D fl= m «| 11 truthless class-war triumphs of Socialist economy would do well 

and a \ a re3 V ^ °j ? ru onimllw ruth- to remember that national plans have almost 

tea dictatm-ship. ' ThTRussfan ’ “experiment has become a normal feature of most of tlie countries, 

6 



T ^ ° f P apitallSt countries Capitalism, it may also be noted, has not 
filrfu ,, S ° nd i A mcncft bnvc bce n no less necessarily proved an obstacle cither in the 
fS 1 „, ln *» ; nor . “ aVe been the achievements of tpread of nationalism or democracy while the 
Zlfi'TlT less SO. It may also be same cannot be said of Communism: for like 
remembered that Japan which possessed far less most other doctrines which prove revolutionary 
ina «nal resources, could make an equally im- in one set of circumstances Communism too-can 
pressivc march in a {single generation without, easily become reactionary in another set of 
however, turning Communist. circumstances. It is significant that Russia 

It is interesting to note that while the under Stalin, to-day ,*is not only drifting from 
Capitalist countries tend to lake an increasing its early Communism to a more liberal Socialism 
interest in the Russian experiment and start to but is building up a sturdy nationalism, 
study it with a view to profit both by its achieve- T .. . . , , , , , 

incuts as well nB its blunders, Russian economy , ln<ba » wl ! ,ch has yet to go a long way before 
too, on the other side, tends to be considerably , c can hc sa,fi to have cached a national status 
diluted from the orthodox communism as con- °i at cnn n?sUrc hcr » worthy place in the coauty 
ceivcd by the early enthusiasts. ol ^iions, can hardly afford to fritter 

There is reason, then to suppose that the away hc * hm,tcd . energies on amateurish idea- 
existing gulf between Capitalism and Socialism Jog "f Commercial enterprises oaaecaJe such 

will not be a growing one, in future, but may ?\ th ? Ford s m America, Imperial Chemical 
very well tend to be narrower in view of recent ],,ti, ! ?tncs "• Fmgland and Tata s in India, -to 
experience gained by both Russia ns well as nation a few among others-w Inch have proved 
the Capitalist countries. Tl,e fond belief, enter- aatl0aaJ assets bear testimony to the opportun- 
tflined in some quarters, that the outcome of the fo , r ,Ml, " du , al ‘? lcnt ,«■<{ cntc ,1’“f • 
present war will ho Russianisation of the world “p° rd ra “. Iko 

is nerhnns m likelv if not less that of Indm " 1,ere the S rcateSfc nCed » one of raising 
Join torn in tr Tan fcalisfc ’ the lo * standard of living, to concentrate on 

“if . ? p . . * - n . .. ... production becomes a primary’ duty. Viewed 

People who contend that Capitalism will agamst this backgroun d the recent Plan for the 
necessarily lead to Imperialism and war forget Economic Development 0 f India sponsored by 
that there have been highly developed Capitalist g ir p uru shottnm Das and the six other able au- 
countries like Sweden nnd Switzerland w Inch tliors assumes additional importance. The stray 
have continued to be free from Imperial ambi- Qj-iticisin levelled against this economic plan, 
lions nnd which, indeed, may well serve as describing it ns a Fascist one, is largely due to 
models in this respect for the future nations. y ie con fusion resulting from failure to grasp 
It may be noted that it is national ambition (j lc 6l gnificnnce of the changes that have conic 
and national rivalry rather than Capitalism that ovcr t j ic wor ]d s ince tlic time of Marx. It may 
have largely been responsible for the growth of not bu oU t 0 f place, here, to point out that both 
Imperialism and that have led to two world t | lC Fascist as veil ns the Communist plans arc 
conflagrations in a single generation. Just ns essentially production plans nnd not far different 
nntions arc learning not to allow Capitalist j rom onc another. 

enterprise to Lffof^ational welfare As has been pointed out, the Capitalist sys- 

with the lemons of this war as tem has already undergone considerable change 

«!»»■«&<!!* 

:avuss s«« .<«. »- >«.. u.i 

of international welfare. 


HEINRICH HEINE 

By M. K. PANDE, h.a. 

„ „ „ wonderful place among the it is in romance that he especially c»efc ** 

Heine « c 0 P‘ p00 | s „f Germany. «Poctry us examine tiio following : 

Z A »’*!»»«• "g d a < Djq Lufl isl K„ 1,1 M d „ damn., 

a , lt n spontaneous utterance. So diverge Und ruhig flicsst dcr Rhein 

but^ a PP . . -oppositions that Ills poetic Dcr Gipfcl deg Bcrgca funkelt , , 

varied ore uniauc. But of all his works Im Abcndsonnensciieia. 

genius seems to oe 
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The air is cool-it is getting dark. The Rhine is 
gliding smoothly. The tops of the mountains are 
tipped with the gold of the setting sun. 

He goes further on : 


Die sehonste jinyfrau sitzet 
Dort oben sunderbar, 

Ihr goldenes geschmeide blitzet, 
Sie knmmt ihr goldenes Haar. 


It is such a lovely image that forces itself 
on our attention irresistibly. Also — 

Im under sehonen monat mai, 

Als alle vogel sangen, 

Als alle knospen sprangen. 

In the leafy month of May, when all the new buda 
break and birds do sing 


A lovely maidenis sitting up there, and her golden 
ear-rings are glistening. She is combing her golden 

It is impossible to bring out the freshness 
and charm of the poem in the prose of a foreign 
language, and “ the attempt to do so would be 
like gathering up dew-drops, which appear 
jewels and pearls on the grass, but run into 
water in the hand; the essence and the elements 
remain, but the grace, the sparkle and the form 
are gone.” 

Every word of this poem has got, what L 
Abercrombie calls the power of “ incantation ” 
—a sweet and enchanting effect which one ex- 
periences while studying the best works of the 
great masters. The success of Heine lies in the 
fact that he makes his world ours, his experiences 
°ur$, his thoughts, emotions, sensations, passions 
a part and parcel of our own being. He is cap- 
able of lifting us above ourselves into the region of 
the pure serene, which Longinus calls the sublime, 
bike Goethe he does not take us through the 
metaphysical mazes, nor like Schiller he ravishes 
us with the sheer charm of the poetic diction, 
but he delights us with an imaginative descrip- 
tion of love, joy, tears which constitute the 
v cry stuff of poetry. He was not a poet-philo- 
sopher, but merely a poet to whom this world 
was not the baseless fabric of a vision, but some- 
thmg quite real and sound. Let us look at the 
third stanza of his famous poem, “ The Lorelei 


So, on the one hand we see the rain-bow hue 
of romance, on the other a fresh breath of the 
loveliness of nature, seen in the poetic world of 
Heine. 

Heine’s patriotism also is worth noting. 

He says : 

Deutschland hat ewigen Bestand, 

Es ist ein keragesundes land I 
Mit semen Eichen, seinen Linden, 

Werde ich ea iminer wieder finden. 

For ages Germany will stand. It is the most 
healthy land, with its oaks and lime trees. I shall 
alwajs find it such. 

How different is this healthy patriotism 
from the chauvinism and jingoism that has 
proved, and is yet proving to be, the bane not 
only of Germany, but of the whole world 1 

Germany had not gone chauvinistic during 
Heine’s days. It was about six years after his 
death that Prince Bismarck became the 
Chancellor of Wilhem I. It is really from the 
date of Bismarck’s accession to power that the 
history of modern Germany begins. Hence there 
is no trace in Heine’s works of that baptism of 
fire which was to come later. Germany then was 
not a great power, as Heine says : 

Deutschland ist noch ein kleines Kind. 

Germany is still a small child. 

Although Germany was a small child 
in Heine’s time, nevertheless there were signs 
that augured well for her future greatness. In 
his famous poem Deutschland, he says : 


Sie kammt es nit goldenem Kamme, 

Und singt ein Leid dabei; 

Das hat erne wundersamc 
Gewaltige Melodei. 

, She is combing her tresses with the golden comb 
a , is singing a song— that has a sweet and compelling 
Melody. 

This little poem is full of what A. C 
Bradley calls “ the aesthetic experience "—an 
experience too fine and intangible to be put in 
the language of prose. So long we are in touch 
with Heine, we seem to be moving iii a different 
world altogether, a world which is independent, 
complete and autonomous. As a poet of nature 
a i s ° Heine is no less great : 

Die blauen Fruhhngsaugen 
Schaun aus dem grass herror; 

Das sind die beben Weilchen 
Die ich rum strauss erkor. 

Tb? blue .violet flowers are peeping out of the 
«ems as if Spring is looking at the world witn 
” r due eyes. 


Deutschland ist noch ein kleines Kind, 

Doch die Sonne ist seine amme, 

Sie saugt es mcht mit stiller Milch, 

Sie saugt es mit wilder flamme. 

Germany is still a child, but the sun is his nurse, 
and she will feed him not on weak milk, but on the 
wild flames of fire. 

There were signs and portents in the appar- 
ently dull grey political horizon of Germany, 
which Heine could not fail to see with" his poetic 
vision. The lull was but the harbinger of the 
great thunderstorm that was to break over the 
head of Europe from across the Rhine. Within 
ten years of his death, Germany annexed SIcswig 
and Holstein from Denmark, achieved a glo- 
rious victory at the battle of Sadowa and gave 
a thundering knock-out blow to France. Within 
ten years of his death, the 'little child’ to whom 
Heine refers in the poem, was to acquire a 
Herculean strength and amaze the world. Thus 
the poem quoted above has a prophetic ring 
about it. . 



His outlook on life was optimistic like that 
of his contemporary Robert Browning and 
unliko _ Unite of' Thomas Hnrdy. The following 
quotation will amply bear it out: 

Her*, mun her*, sci nicht beklommen, 

Untl ertrage dcin Gcachick, 


Nrur Fruhling geift xuruck 
Was -dcr winter dir genommen. 

O my Heart, cease repining, the winter will pasJ 
ft way and spring with all its hopes will eome. 

Such was Heine — tire poet 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF GANDHISM* 

By Prof. P. A. WADI A 

Prof. Dantwala whose earnestness and devotion to the failure of democracy ?— in allowing untold numbers 
his count ry have been ns much in evidence of recent of longing, aspiring humanity to sink into ever deeper 
years ns his scholarship, attempts in this small and tin- misery and degradation. Fascism and Commune® 


years as his scholarship, attempts in this small and tin- misery and degradation. Fascism and Commune® 
ambitious brochure to give us an analysis and inter- have demonstrated the possibility of organising «•* 
•notation of the economic teachings of Uandhiji. lie masses. Are these masses to be organised on a basis 01 
sets this interpretation in the background of world fear or social confidence ? Dictatorship and terror «« 
events Thought on social questions is making rapid built on fear. Prof. Dantwala tells us that with 
strides' and whilst accepting the basic values of t-ocial- pant machines of our present age we can only 
ism Prof Dantwala undertakes a reassessment of a dictatorship of giant experts and technicians, iw 
Marxism In the light of the social and economic recognises that with the socialisation of the instruments 
changes of the last three quarters of a century. Tins of production the dc rare ownership will pass into the 
reassessment leads him to a defence and appreciation hands of the workers; but he maintains that the very 
ffSSlBR economic thought. Marx, lie eays, was the sire of the instruments will put the manager m rom 
i «n see ushered in by the Industrial Rc\o- plcte control of them. Bureaucracy- and dictator^ 
prophet of a ag -■ nroohet of the age of Fascism would thus appear to be the inewtable concomitants of 

lul, i°£ The da?s in which Slant wrote bis an age of large-scale production. He, however, visualises, 

ami Manifesto were days m the alternative, a society in which the instruments 

Capital and issued ground into the du-t arc so simplified that the common man can ply them 

when the. working classes fa «n ua lor n nd m.scry-, and understand them, and he believes that tins nltcr- 

. and the mire, when milli death and without uative is the only cfTcctivc way in which the State wi ! 

disease-ridden d ” l mcd .to early tea n wi ^ w ; th er away and the Marxian dream fulfilled 

a share in cu.Uurc and education, ooc^aiian ^ Gandhiji is the great exponent of this atleraatnc 
clarion call winch brought anew hope ana a n mc thod ; it invoh es not the condemnation of machinery 

to the w oild’s weary , - rn the 5rcak _ M such, but its simplification and socia hsat.on and is 

The war of 1914-18 seemed to proclaim tne buked up with the conception of trusteeship »n the 

WaSiS^SfS^. -ggm - iWikKs'ss if 0 ; 

sssj? pS'SoTd 

S otter Se Germau Army l» d , c '“"L , J'? h !“S5 of property in America born a liWoiy of rpm.lv 
r^/tivine Ludendorf carte blanche to strangle The tl01 J j„ ] an d. or the constniction of rail roads or the 

freedom m Russia, Even Great Bntam. wh^c m u pro m! , nu f ac turc of steel— the concentration of wealth 

recfwUh vehemence that they desire 1 to manta: in me the shphtcst respect for the legal and moral 

lift liberties 6 ’ witnessed the same pcopk banding them of the iniI hon=. But, says Prof Dantwala, the 

together to restrict freedom, and 3 o of lrus(ces hip is a part of the. technique of 

PC ' C 1 n in ^worn-out systems of credit and.exc non . V! olcnce. Gandhiji would plead with capitahds 

m 5l n r that material well-being may be c0 ^ n ? d the voluntarily to submit themselves to the discipline of 
0 T dC u r n1nnp in Everywhere men arc found „orahio to trusteeship. Show them the right course, give them » 
class nlon ■ £,.^0 and while they . off ^ ^ h cm v of chance to mpnd their way If that succeeds evil will 
growth of , hcr ]y Jove, engage in the b»^P y be cm ] P d. It may be possible to avoid the u«e of 
a religion j brothers in conditions approp j cncc an d revolutionary methods by good will : hut 

keeping m ""? n3 ™°rc for the dwigtcrt. the,r the evil of our days is not the nbu* e of Jhe pnr« 
animals “ D , lL.jbing planes npd dreadnough s. f property, but the absence of a planned, co-ordinated 

nrighboura by bommng ! nnd Aby^sm.a , and Clunj J Focia , pffort for lhc betterment of the 

The ^PC nreccdc.1 1939 revealed a social ccoomic of humaa llfc which is implied in the oim«£ 

in the years t‘ ^p on greed awl *»tl id* « s j lip 0 f property by the ’individual. This evil can c®£ 

ord ? r ..^-^ The war of 1939 witnessed to m P rcmo V cc f by eocia! contro l and ownersh ip of the 

exploitation. The war ^ . Q , lic h National Soem^ ingtrumentg ; of produ ction. 

Fascism and Communjan ,! tliem p ro f. Dantwala has compressed in tins small '0 Iu ™£ 

,sm ' J thc crimes of democracy -snail we u ^ fnjj|a longpd stuc | y and in thIs interpretation 

0 — — ~~z ~ Prof M L. Dan t- of Gandhism has brought to bear a sympathetic m'lP 1 

Bombay. ' ' o, ^ e l] as a orcativo judgment. 



Books in thj principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
in The Modem Review But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
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magazine articles, addresses, etc. are not noticed. The receipt of books 
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CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND HIS TIMES 
By Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerjcc, M~A., Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by the University of Madras, 1943. Pages Mi- 
This work represents the Sir William Meyer 
Lectures which the author delivered in the Madras 
University in October, 1911. The author has dealt with 
the career of the great Emperor Chandragupta and has 
pven a short account of the administration, the arinj, 
Social and economic conditions and the legal system 
Prevailing in his age. 

In delineating hi* life the author has discussed in 
detail the various sources, both indigenous and foreign. 
He has refuted the idea that Chandragupta belonged to 
a low ca'-te and discussed the various theories about if. 
In discussing the administrative system he has principally 
relied on the Arthasastra of Kautilya. It rs well-known 
that most scholars in the present time do not accept 
the new that the Arthasastra was composed w the time 
of Chandragupta Maurya. The author, however, holds 
the contrary view and believes that this unique test 
depicts the condition of the time in which Chandra- 
gupta lived. * This problem is not treated m detail m 
uns book but the author has in his previous works 
discussed this questidn and shown a number of grounds 
in support of his view. He has elaborately dealt with 
the various aspects of law and administration with tne 
help of ample materials supplied by the Arthasastra, 
and his book may be regarded in the mam as an elaborate 
exposition of that work. The author has, of course, also 
treated the Greek sources in detail and compared the 
data supphed by them with those of Arthasastra Vn 
the whole the author has succeeded in placing before 
■he readers all the important materials bearing on tne 
subject. He has al-o devoted a short section on the 
Coin ® the period. , , , 

there are several appendices to the work oeaiin^ 
,«> Chanakys and Chandragupta Tradition! 
(Buddhist and Jama) and (2) Parallelism between 
Asoka’s Edicts and Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The get-up 
and the printing of the work are excellent. As the nisi 
Indian emperor who aimed at the ideal of ® 
«1-India empire and succeeded to a great extent i 
Achieving it the life and times of Chandragupta cannot 
tail to evoke interest in all Indians who have a regara 
Past of their country. The book under rev ie 
a , therefore, bound to be a popular one and will enabl 
? Vea thoee who are not professed students of history 
gam a fair idea of a glorious epoch -in the history 
01 ancient India. , * > 

R. C. Majdmihr 

. MEN AND SUPERMEN OF HlNDUSTHAN:By 
J oachim Alva. Thacker & Co., Ltd, Bombay, 1943. 
tt'Ses i03._Price Its. 11. 

. Joachim Alva, the author of this handsome- khadi- 
volume, is an Indian Christian Nationalist from he 
”«sfc Coast, who as a student threw himself into tn 
Cortex of the Congress movement in Bombay duixog 


those stormy days of “War Councils” and “Dictators”, 
and was imprisoned. Since then his contacts with the 
public life of this country have been deep and varied, 
wide and intimate. In the tantalizing solitude and 
suggestive confinement of the prison-cell, the author 
recapitulates the fast-moving drama of India's political 
Struggles and draws some exquisite pen-pictures of the 
principle actors and actresses on the stage. Gandhi and 
Tagore, Arad and Jinnah, Motila] and Jawaharlal, 
Mahomed All and Ambedkar, Andrews and Homiman, 
Xaidu and Mira Ben, Radhaknshnan, Raman and Gidney 
are some of the couple of dozen personalities that cros3 
the author’s mind in an impressive array, representing 
almost every sphere of national activity and every 
section of political thought, who have influenced, for 
good or evil, the destinies of this country during the 
last three decades. 

Alva’s sketches will easily remind the reader of A. G. 
Gadnner’s Prophets, Priests and Kings, which remains 
even to-day the model for pen.picture artists. Alva’s 
political zeal and literary acumen combine to make his 
essays informative as well as interesting He does not 
pretend to cover the achievements of a life-time within 
the compass of a few pages, but has attempted to assess 
the true role of his supermen in India’s national life, 
ignoring other facets of their personality and creativities. 
Even Tagore and Uday Shankar are seen m this perspec- 
tive The only measuring Tod the author employs is 
how far these personages have advanced India’s 
political status and ‘ rehabilitated India’s national 
dignity This does not, however, mean that Alva is 
indifferent to the cultural movements and social revolu- 
tions that have influenced, even more deeply than 
political agitations, the national consciousness of the 
people, much less to the visions and ideologies in which 
every fresh generation is being nurtured. In fact, look- 
ing at the gallery of his “Men and Supermen,” one gets 
a fairly complete picture of the variegated background 
of India’s contemporary national life. The author has a 
remarkable gift for story-telling. Anecdotes and 
personal reminiscences enlivened with sparkling wit lend 
absorbing interest to his sketches. Certain misquota- 
tions are, however, to be regretted, and from his 
numerous references to “Anand Bhuban" (sic) and 
“Mani Bhuban” (rie), it is difficult to infer that they 
are printing mistakes. ' 

MAVrNDRAMOUAN MOXJUK 

URBAN MORALS IN ANCIENT INDIA: By 
S L. Ghosh. Published by Sushi! Gupta. Price Re. 1-3, 
Calcutta. 

The book under review is the result of the author’s 
wide study of the subject In it be has reviewed the 
science of Love in Ancient India' on the background of 
its contemporary history. He ha3 also tried success- 
fully to present to his readers a faithful picture of the 
sex life of a society during the _ time of Vatsyayana. 
The chapter on the origins and times of Aatsyavana is 
short and comprehensive. It may be mentioned in this 
connection, that a learned edition of the 
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ffirtf.h'aa g&ffi t Sz-ffirrJSt. /* J - 


S.woiENimANATH Biianja and S. C. Mmu. 


Basava, wo are told, was one. of India's outstanding 
_ re! J pons teachers, a great statesman and also a man 

I'ANGiIAGE POLICY OF ALL-INDLV RADIO- °' i c . tfcrSl “ JS vachanaa (or sayings) started a literary 
By R. S. Skukla. Published by the Provincial Hindi trad “ lon unique in Kannada literature. In this book 
Sahilya Sarrtmdan, U. /*., Allahabad. Pn 102 Price we bavc R ' rcc rendering of some of those f&yteP 
Its. 2-8. ' 1 into English. 

the 2yssfe-4s^ w-®*. — .,JS/LSdZ tejay? awsas £s 

treatment mrird nnf £ wSr” ttnd B i f ‘ p '5 othpr, J r or P rovince - The authors of this book perhaps have 
S. n ‘H;] 1 — even in the Province made him more famous than he was before. And as to 


„ it:_ i tt — province mane aim mor 

fc ^ najonty-^jiaa been a source of the worth of the translation, no opinion can be ex- 


tt- "«• — "uji.ii ui me iransiauon, no opinion can oe »* 

The K l i hc nmdl ^ pca king people, pressed without a comparison with the original. Those 

^tr £viL f »hl^ d ?1Pp rC! l d ? V^k* Ume * u T* 0 book who rtnd both ^ in a better position to judge. The 
nnW nf throws a flood of light on the language- authors’ status in the academic world, however, com- 
wo A. I. R. and exposes its real character with pels us to think that it is a good translation. 
IfiffjSL k , a fisU . reR ’ ?b° w,n B the comparative But we have a small grievance. One of the joint 
jtjSS 0 betww 2? the various items broadcast in Hindi authors is a professor of English. Yet there are so 
and Urdu, as well as tlioir respective staff, listeners and many un-Enghsh words in the Introduction to the 
members of the focal advisory committees. book that one who knows only English will not 

In his preface to the book, Sjt. Sampurnanapd, Ex- understand half of it. If all those words arc un- 
M im«ter for Education m the U.P. has rightly charac- translateable into English, then why write in English 
tensed the activities of the A. I R as being at all? Again, sometimes the authors’ English itself 
dictated by a definite pro-Urdu and anti-Hindi Policy” seems to be un-English. Such words as recordation 
Tlic notable example he has cited is "The dcatli ( cf. "recordation of the vibrations of his 
of on Hamannnd Clntterji was announced as “Rapianand eoul etc.” p. 16) and t cordable (cf "strain 
Chatterji Surga-bash ho gave” which. translated the limits of the wordable”, p 2S) are 
literally, means that Itamanand Chatterji has become needless coinages, if permissible at all. And "need not 
residence in §urgn, this word being thc A I R \ orsion necessarily” (p. 19) has an excess of words. When 
,of the Sanskrit word Swarga (heaven).” one writes in English one should remember that thc 

Want of space prevents us from quoting more of such King’s English has a right to remain pure. It ought 
funny examples, we, however, do not find ourselves in not to be a jumble of words from nil languages intcra- 
entire agreement with all the arguments advanced by persed with freely coined new words and phrases, 
the author but the facts and figures collected by tt c nnArrAnrrtnjFT 

him go to show that the position of the AIR U ’ U BnAWAonviUEE 

authorities with regard to their language-policy is TirP KFf'PT'T OF TTTWTYrT •lANPATRAN'- flu 
wholly ..nlu.l,r«d cud ob-oliitclv It „ JffiwwSKa ' *,iA 

high time that they reuse thn policy end remote the if ..nonary Sonny. PublMrd by War Ctarn, limy. 

just complaint. Secretary, Hindu Missionary Society, hrishnanapar, 

M S. Sown Lahore Pricc Rc j. 

. _ t In tb‘ 9 little book of 4S pages, thc Venerable 

STRbCTlON : By Com. M. N. Roy. Cubliih ( d by s W ami;i has advocated that the ideal of Hindu 

Radical Democratic Party, SO, Faxz Itaznr, Delhi Pp. g anpa than must be based on religious and social 

68. Price Re..l. service and it must be founded on fundamental reli- 


In this small book Com. Itoy Ins cmphasi'ed thc pious truths and vital social needs of the Hindus. The 
necessity of counting Indian Labour factor ns th^ most Hindus should organise ns free men and pledge their 
important one in Post-War World Reconstruction in hands and hearts to the service of their common 
which India shall be an important constituent. Capitabs- ancestral home and the re-building of ft great an” 
tic methods must giro way to socialistic production and free nation in which thc Hindus, the Muslims, the 
distribution if reconstruction is to avoid pit-falls of the Christians, the Sikhs and all others shall mingle their 
la«t Post-World-War attempts. Purchasing power and efforts and aspirations for love, prosperity oino 
the standard of life of the Indian peasants must in rr case. righteousness bringing abidnfg victory and peace I” 
Means of production should.be taken out of the hands nil. The book is well-written and deserves careful e° n * 
of private owners. To achieve his ideals, the author sideration by all lovers of truth who desire to work. 


of private owners. 

advises thc Govemniy*** — Zl .‘.“T'T ,or ircwiwu. ju-m-w um> nium- uuu aty »--vi , 

and do away with thc mtddle-mcn ana thc capitalists share a common citizenship and national life with w* 
miihvnv. hecausc these classes are xr„oi,Tna <(■« nflicr* who constitute ,,,p 


wiio stand In thc midway, because these classes are Muriims, the Christians and others who constitute tl» e 
creating troubles in the war-efforts, during the present na ti 0 n. 

1 •" *" Pnot-WnF it- JlTENDItA NATH I30=r 


war and will caure further trouble in Post-War Recon- 
struction. Even thc “Scorched Earth’ policy i 8 sup- 


52rtcd°bv thrrnitiior. Itmnv bomitSl tlS Col? ndy nn3 Sllff DOCKS: By Shmkaran P«hl. 
is appealing to nn Imperialistic and Capitalistic Govern- fahed by K. Krishna Iyer Bros., Tnchur (Maara. /■ 
ment for attainment of socialism ra preference to hif Price fs. Cd. . 

own countrymen other than thc peasants and industrial Jfr pfans bis story' in such a wav that h 

.™ rl &™,ly -Hi; book b- 'Ijr 

of the Indian rederotipn of Irtbmtr whi< eh has be r n rot y 0imK ' FOn D f ft baron. Peter goes to OsM’ * 1 , 


& ii- *&»<** « ^ ?■?» ssf. is™ 


re and money. Misunderstanding b f tween 

1-irre. llC StACES ft “"-“L, 


MUSINGS OF BASAVA : By Pro}. S. S. Basa- and his parents looms large, he stages a sue ^ 

J and Pro!. K. n. Srinivasa Iyengar, j VA. out from thc fwmly. refer KW F« ° a * 


On Festive Occasions — ADD FILTERED SUNSHINE 


For luxuriant hairs 


Natural Beauty . 

CASTOROL, BHRrNGOL, KOKONOL, TEELOL. 


For soft & silken tresses SILTRES SHAMPOO 

For strong white teeth NEEM TOOTH PASTE, MARGOFRICE— 'DENTAL POWDER.’ 
For tender & lovely skin MARGO SOAP, MALAYA (SANDAL SOAP). • 


For blooming beauty 


For lingering fragrance 


LABONNY SNOW, TUHINA (BEAUTY MILK). 
RENUKA (TOILET POWDER). 

KANTA (PERFUME), EAU-DE-COLOGNE. LAVENDER. 



u! K T &™; 1 "o'wghSn rt iw “r 1 p? of lh - rai " d ° f '™ mM - •>* 

«!> tl»' atmosphere with the presence of Roacmarv i J ^l r .° u - ni of tIlc fractional period through which 
IVfcr rcturni home, joins a newspaper and later walks' J? pass . ln S Qt present Somehow in Severn] 

up to the Parliament wit ho Sit of the Sor f t0nra , U,C rev,eTvc , r thc cUrrent or cham , of 

Hi* now longs to see PauU and mas her, but B theTlr^ ^ i° ZCn th ° 6t ?. ne tll3 “ fi « id U H 
utter disappointment he finds Paula alreadv mamed. tl ! p rcn,I .‘' m . creating a feeling of 


liter disappointment he finds Paula already married. ol 'u i. * Scc]in * 

.’oetic justice is lost night of. the affairs stand more Sit it wiH* lifor & t l ’u C 'M T* ,FT “5 
lisappomticgly realistic than the “real". It is really yn in M \? V ™ U f?° 

tiresome ami unromantic to follow up the details of St been Jo in it 1 ^ „ Mayb ? ( - the undersigned ius 
Peter's transference of love from Anita to Paula, and not ,,eo * af>, ° t0 K ct * D «o "iter's frame of mind, 
then from Paula to Rosemary. • -ANTAIl Id RAT: liy Radhakrishna /VaM'/a. 

Saxto«ii Ciutterjff Ibtstaka^ Bhantlara, Patna. Pp. ICG. Price Pc. H- 
ENCUSlUlCNf.ALI Twenty-five *hort stories, centred rounds the various 

IMPERIAL LIBRARY : AUTHOR CATALOGUE uSdi'* will? tlTe^d 3 ^rnn^nf'^vl-hyin^vl 
OF fRlN-TED MOlCfi I A BEM1AU r.AEOtMfin: ^Tlty A ta.t’Z’PJwfitaA 
l m. / A-t , 1 cn. II OJs. a young graduate— has succeeded skilfully in suAam- 

Tlie authorities of the Imperial Library are to be ing. what may be characterized as the «pint of delicacy 
cmigratuhted on having brought out two decent volumes and dignity His observation of emotional and men* a! 
of this catalogue, which was a long-felt want and which reactions to incidents and attitudes is sympathetically 
will he of pari iculnr help to tho-e engaged in compiling cntica 1 . ns his stylo has the vividness of acracity. _ 
the history of Bengali literature. tVe wait with eager- Over and again, while reading the stories, the reider is’ 
new for the completion of the catalogue at an earlv date reminded of master Russian story -writers 

The method of spelling proper names adopted :n • G. M. 

the catalogue seems in soma cases to be hideous vis, TELUCU 

Bankim lias been spelt as Vankim, Aranlrhandra Home covipt mwen „ _ . . , 

as • Ainalcandra Iloma, Brajendra as Vrajcndra. Pome nnr £ irr vrex« ^ n 71.Pncc anna f ttPfliv. 

of the books, which bear no name of thc nutlior in their vrir r U(ive\mv? l fv a eiif ,/‘? wr - n or 
title-pages, have been wrongly ascribed to some oth<-r LMLN1 IN CHINA: Ip.}!. 

3S s i, «!*??& „, c gsfesff mrd » 

r rir?i^„Th bpcn '“ ,erc ‘‘ ,m "Ai't'S,,™ „ r ..m,™ 

the name of Indranath Bancrjee. Engti-sh versions. Students of politics would welcome 

Brajendra Nath Banfrjee. thc-e popular editions m their own mother-tongue. 

„ n , PATATATALU- Bu T Kamcsmir Rao. rubliahed 

BIIAKTIRATNAVALI OF VIS N UP U II I j ,y Eavyasahitya Panshat, Guntur. Pp. 1,5. Price 
GOSIVAMIN: Editor and translator Rat Mahcndranalh a ght oA { v% 

Lahiri Bahadur. Retired Postmaster-General, Bihar and Th , g JS co ]| cctlo 


— ion of old popular songs. These 

folk 6ongs would be \ery much appreciated by all. Thc 
author attempts to revive interest in did traditions, 
beliefs and customs of Andhrndesa. 

K. V. Sudba Rio. 

GUJARATI 

APANUN HINDUSTAN : Translated by Puni- 


LMMTl uamiaor. w-u -V 

Orissa. To he had oj Rabindranath Lahin, M-A , IS.L.. 

17 Dover Lane, Bally gunge, Calcutta. Demy Svo., 

Pages 2 + 2J4 + 7. Price Re. 1. 

This is a popular edition of the Bhaktiratnavali, 
an anthologies! work containing a selection of verses, 
chiefly from the Bhagavat agio ana (with at least two 

verses III. 32, V. 45, from the Hanbhaktisudhodaya) . *„,»,««« uy 

pertaining to bhakti or devotion to Krishna. The work shotlam Trikamdas. Published by thc Oxjord Umvcr- 
clividcd into 12 sections is stated to have been com- Press, Bombay. Cardboard cover. Pp. 14S. Ittits* 

posed in 1033 AX). In the present edition the text of trated. Pnce Rs. 2. 11943). 

every aersc is accompanied by ^ running Hindi trwrui a Tins is a Gujarati translation of Minoo Ms'ani’s 
tion and by Sanskrit meanings of the wools arniDgeu in Bn(clwh book 0ur ln(Ua ^ translator is a Nation- 
a prose order. Ono*would mi^ the autho ali s t, as anient ns Minoo Masaui, and has done hi'* 

mentary on the work called the hanti , P work well, preserving the spirit of the origjnnl, which 

edition of which would have been a a \cry informative .and laborious work, gnmg nlj 

feature of the book. Sources ot me i?e the information of the past and present condition ol 

generally been indicated. It 1S > ,, 5 ? VC Ja „.; n t rr 's our countiy, economical, moral, agricultunil. coinmcr- 

rrgret that inaccuracies, upparcntly due to t c p cul, nn<l industrial. It i« a welcome audition to 

devil, were noticed in these indications here and there. Glljarali Lilontnrc . 

toricrrto'iSiliSf “JX'WoTin'tte Sacred Book, SURAT: Pari, I-U. M. J. Palhakji. 

,r ,i riindus Scries (I. 46, XIII. 5) is omitted here in Professor of Hutory and Economics, liafiauifdtn ( ' t "!*P r .' 
.L. nt .. t hut without aligning any reason. Tlie sottreo Junagadh. Published by the Baroda Government. 'Inict* 
of I 103* has not been indicated in either of the two cardboard. Pp. 230. Pnce annas eight ea r h (1945b 


Cm.VTAIlARAN ClIAKJUVMlTI 

HINDI 


Surat has been famous in history, as it happened W 
the gateway for Mecca for the Mahoinmcdans an 
1IIIMI1I me scene of the first entry of the European l0 ? £ T. 

. , .. . . w.t„ - into India. Its varied and chequered career, its gle J 

SHAJLLEYA : By pnce a ™I splendour now faded, the intelligence and hirury 

Adhikari. Ridi i-Prach i-Pra Uchi, Delhi. Ip. 163. loving nature of its inhabitants, and every other rh'^ 

Bs. 2-8. ■ . of their character ' has been so well put and * n 

wi.ia is n collection of ten short stories, the subject detail, that it is likely to prtn o a mcxlel work lor hi I • 
^tvlo nf wluch are too patently realistic. Lvery pose for which it has been prepared, fir. to form a « * 
“ ® t b c n thc reader is ‘chocked’ into dangerous and m the garland of the Sayaji series of books for ju'^ 
dynamic thinking by the challenging prcscntat.on of the Jv. M. 
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STOMACH TROUBLES.... ..? I 

BANISH THEM WITH I 



—AN ARTIFICIAL GASTRIC JUICE PRESENTED 
SCIENTIFICALLY IN A PALATABLE FORM ♦ 



Digestive disturbances appear due to 
bypochlorhydria and deficient gastric 
enzymes t The natural consequences 
are untold sufferings from 


BY-GLYCERINE 


—for Digestive disturbances. 


BLBACTERIO-PHAGES 
— for all Intestinal disorders. 


On account of wrong 
and over-feeding. 


CHRONIC DIARRHCEA 


* GASTRIC CATARRH 


CONVALESCENCE 


PERNICIOUS 

AN/EMIA 


B. 1. PRODUCTS STAND 
FOR POTENCY 

ACCURACY if HIGH STANDARD 


Available al all good Chemist * 
and Druggists. 


BENGAL IMMUNITY COMPANY, LTD. :: CALCUTTA 


maiianauaiiaiiaiiaiiaiiani 




In all cases 


MENSTRUAL DISORDERS 


Doctors Prescribe 



Available In live farms-. ' vul S arls « '"CeJ 

Hormogen-Lrquid-in 4 oz. boilies j E(c. r Efc. 

Hormogen-Tablel-50 in a bolllo _ | 

— Can be bad of all Chemists & Drufr/rists - 

BENGAL . IMMUNITY CO., LTD. :: CALCUTTA 


John Dalton 

• ' ' 1766-1844 

Exactly a century ago, on the 27th July, 
1844, John jDalton, the founder of the atomic 
theory, passed away from this world I’. Kay 
writes "in Science and Culture : 

Though one of the greatest scientists of the world 
Dalton was not less so as a man For, he was not bom 
with n silver spoon in his mouth; and it was by means, 
of sheer perseverance, selfless devotion, firm determina- 
tion, ceaseless labour and untiring struggle against 
many adverse circumstances that ne Tose to the high 
o«ition in life — a position not of wealth, of course, 
ut h far nobler one of benefiting mankind. Though 
rich in fame he always remained poor in worldly wealth. 
His habit3 were extremely simple and unassuming; Ju- 
nctor cared for money and devoted himself un resort cd- 
ly to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 

Dalton was born in 1766 in a thatched 
cottage of a humble family in the village of 
Englcsfield in Cumberland. His father Jo-t-ph 
Dalton was a lmndloom weaver. 

• Between 11 and 12 years of age he opened a school 


m his father’s, bam for children of both sexes. At 15 
he left his native village and walked 1 about 40 miW 
to jom his brother’s school at Kendal where ho worked 
as a. teacher with his brother for 12 years. During this 
period hr; was also engaged m self-improvement and 
self-education. By hard and unremitting toil ho 
became a good mathematician and acquainted himself 
with the work of Newton, as well as those of other 
English and Continental men of science. In 1793 he 
came to Manchester as a teacher in Manchester 
Academy (Manchester New College) and earned £ SO 
only for a session of 9 months. For six years he served 
as a tutor m this college teaching mathematics and 
natural philosophy. He then resigned and devoted him- 
self to scientific enquiry earning his bread by private 
tuition which provided him with sufficient means to 
meet his small needs. He continued with this mode of 
life till his death in IS41. At the came time he was 
always meditating and experimenting upon the com- 
position of air and constitution of ga«es, which led to 
his discotery of the Law of Therms I Exnanrion rf 
Gases with which his own name is associated with that 
of Gay Lu-snc.. He also studied the absorption «f 
gases in liquids and as a result thereof formulated the 
Law of Partial Pressure, also associated with the name 
of Henry To him we owe further the discovery that 
gases arc heated by compression and cooled by twpan- 
«ion against pressure. 
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In 1800, he became the Secretory of the Multiple Proportions. Dalton was invited to deliver 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical* Society, „„ ct , nrcs ■, at . GI fS 0 ^. Edinburgh and other plates, 
nf win eli Ire woo r,w«rl ProcwlrtTif ici «7 i R ?d received scientific honours from almost all parts 
OI VUCh I1C ^ as elected President m 1817 and. of the world. In 18IG he was made an Associate of 
continued as such until Ills death. the French Academy— the highest dignity awarded to 

He had his laboratory in the house of the & f ,°c n fc* S* 

Society, and his diary and manuscripts still remain J?oy * 1 

in their possession. The Society also published most «i?Ki , 4K , 

o! his scientific ropers. Tl.o Lnw of Multiple Tropor- >'!,'£ % Kfin'SS "’S'J'f c “ JV" 
lions resulted from his examination of the composition ,.,,1,,:,., : ^ A,--,, f]V. ^ l . ? f tar-rcaching 

of marsh ras and ethylene, M well as of os.de, of 3'ti jh T y . 'f tl T l by * ',1* ""■ i * 

nitrogen. For, he found that when two substances com- .... » 1 „ J ' ^ C ( rtpotbec-ir.M 

l.ine they do so in simple multiples of whole numbers. examples^ of II, e apparat us in hi, stock. 

.lie showed that atomic conception of matter could ,, abil , £ very simple, methodical »nd 

Mt.sfac only account foe nil the physical properties of „ niform . n p „ ctl > n |i,. da} . , imc 

trases studied by him as well as the Law of Constant ]sbora ,£y acc ^ Th,,^ .„t jrD 

Proportion formulated by Proust and that of Multiple , mlM , J o! bmIa ^ th his f[imd ,, and 

Proportion by him. He thus adduced experimental aftemaids refresh himself with a pipe of tobacco He 

evidences for the fust time in support of the Atomic „„ „ vcry rarIy ri ^, r and J. cpair immI , diatc]v 

iheory of Matter. ^ , . . to his laboratoiy. Dalton lived a single life nnd wed 

The fundamental assumptions of Daltons Atomic lo Kl y j when questioned by friends, that be had no 

Theory can be stated as follows: ^ ( imc to many'. 

(1) Evepr elementary substance is made up of With utter contempt for wealth Dalton lived a life 
minute indivisible homogeneous particles called n f pelf-imposed poverty. Late in life he was relieved 
atoms, (2) Each kind of atom possesses a definite and f rom t j, 0 dnidgery of his tuition and the worry of 
constant weight. (3) Chemical combination takes hig bread by a Royal Grant of £150/., after- 

place between atoms. wards raised to £300- per annum. 

It mjiy lie said that through the formula- Eal, on was held in great esteem and Jove by hi, 
tion of Atomic Theory Dalton provided the ^Sy ZSiZ b*2 itfiS Sim “'ftoSb" 
final nnd absolute proof regardin'.:, the tonscr- f or his statue, 
vntion of matter, and that his Lewies to chornis- . — 

try is on a par with that of Newton to astro- Jan Ignnee Paderewski 

nomy. Pianist-Statesman or Poland 

Ballon was invited to deliver a scries of lectures Paderewski was to Poland what Tagore 
■nt the Royal Institution in London “.KlteovS rf was to Indin. J. M. D ’Souza observes in The 
publicly anonunced for the first time the discovery oi p,.-..,. 

the Atomic Theory and the Law of Combination in ( nlculta hCVieW. __ 
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THE MIRACLE MAN WITH- UNRIVALLED POWER 

India’s Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik-¥ogi 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MAJESTY THE KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 

RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH 
CHANDRA BH ATTACH ARYYA. JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.5. 
(LONDON) of International fame. President — World-Renowned All* 
India Astrological & Astronomical Society. 

He is the onlv Astrologer ia India who is highly appreciated 
by His Majesty the King Emperor George the Sixth for his won- 
derful calculation and the Eighteen Fminent Ruling Chiefs of India 
honoured him for his marvellous achievements m Astrology and 
Tantrik rites. 

It is well-known that the astrological predictions of this great 
scholar, his wonderful methods of redrew Ring the pernicions influ- 
ence of evil stars, his power to bring sneers* in complicated law- 
suits and also to cure incurable diseases (Phthisis, Asthma, Piles, 
Diabetes, Seminal diseases, Insanity, Hysteria, Epilepsy and all 
kinds of Female Diseases — Sterility, Painful Menstruation, 
Menorrhagia, etc.) are really uncommon. 

Many Ruling Chiefs of India. High Court Judges, Commi- 
ssioners of Divisions, Advocate Generals, Nawabs, Rajas, Maharajas, etc. and also many reputed personalities 
of the world fof England, America, Australia, Africa, China, Japan, (tc.) have given many spontaneous 
testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful powers. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says t— “I have hren astonished at the superhuman power of 
Pandiljl. He is a great Tantrik.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Mabarani Saheba of Tripura State says S — 

"I am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of bis Kiivncha* He i* no 
doubt a great peraonago with miraculous power. The Hon’ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Kamcsh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son "...The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santosb 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudbury, Kt„ says j - On 
feeing my eon, hi* prophecy about my future is true to woid-*. He is really a great Astrologer with extra- 
ordinary power.” The Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Roy. Advocate General of Orissa, says “At a glance on me, 
he began to diecloBc mv mental thoughts and be predicted marvellously about the marriage of my daughter 
and cenain mishap of my Ron which ea me true to the word. \ He is really a great personage with 
auper-Daturftl power.” The Hon’hle Minister Govt, of Bengal Raja Prasanoa Deb Raikot says “The 
wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activate* of Panditji on several occasions have struck me with 
grenteat astonishment. Really he is unique in his Jine.” Hon'ble Sreejukta Sarala Devi, Congress Leader 
and Member of The Orissa Assembly, says i— ‘He told some past incidents of my life correctly. 1 have 
never com* across such ml wonderful and learned Astrologer in my life.” The Hon'ble Rai Sfbeb 
Surjyamani Das, Judge of Keonihar State High Court, savs ' “Panditji has bestowed the life of my dead 
son, I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi.” ^ 

Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditji. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshin i resides at his boueo and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-ronnd prosperity in life. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a 
king (as written in Tantra). Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of giving immediate effects Rs. 29-1 1. 

BAGALAMUKH1 KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher official*. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is nho a preventive to any accident or danger. Price R*. 9-2. Special and capable of giving imme- 
diate effects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensatioual Bhowal Case, wore this Kavache). 

BASH1KARAN (MOH1N1 ) KAVACHA.— It brings the desired persons under absolute control or 
subjection R*. 11.8. Special and capable of giving immediate effects R*. 34-2. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( ESTD. 1907 A.D. ) 

( The biggest, most reliable and oldest Astrological Society in India and the far East ). 

Head Office:— 1C6 (M.IL). Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha A Kali Temple) Calcutta. 

I'hone: B. B. 3GS5. 

8 ranch Office: — 17, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta Phone : Cal. 5742, 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mf. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Baynes Park, London. 
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balance m the flow of life force throughout the 
sensory-motor mechanism and the bulbs of the senses. 


lamp, me 

ber plants in America’s arsenal 01 proaucuon is » u»i*. burned out. In the same way, the nervous Bystem 

eoft-spoken engineer who went to tl\e United States from canno t withstand the assault of intense, destructive 
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Nervousness appears ro many as u pimpie 

designing Tor the Lincoln piani. oi me * but lt 13 a deadly enemy, with far-reaching results. It 
Company in Detroit, foremost United Nations, produc- a difficult to heal a man of jiny disea^ so long as he 


imnany in Detroit, foremost United nations, prouuv- „ difficult to heal a man ol any disease, so long as m 
m centre in midwest America. suffers from nervousness. The unbalanced life force 

ToGuraishi who has been m charge of tool designing m hl3 body makes it a tremendous task for hun to 
at the plant almost since the outbreak of war, goes a conccntra t e or meditate deeply enough to acquire 
rood cart of the credit for making gauges and other peace and wisdom. Nevertheless, nervousness can be 
precision instruments which are playing an important casi K. cured by any one who is willing to analyse his 
part m the operations of the famous bomber plant con( fjt,on and remove the disintegrating emotions 
P Guraishi has not always been an engineer Since wh ich are tearing him apart, day by day Analys.e 
going to the United States he has had a varied career and calmness in nil situations of life will heal the most 

winch has taken ^“bt'Sodln^fediSa’lmd studied stub ]SiSa that all power to think, speak, feel 
country Hc has ta ^iH^cn hJ For ft t , mc and act Minca f rtm God, and that He is ever with uv 

small city of Cumber- 1Il9pinDg ft nd gunjing us, brings an instant freedom 
he ran a dfy-K before that was owner and pub- f rom nervousness. Hashes of divine joj will come 
land, ,q Winston Salem. North Carolina Wlth lhi) , real, ration; sometimes a deep iJJjminat on 

Usher of a st e of America, iie once travelled ax || pervade the being banishing the veiy conception 

To top off this variea t h ealesman 0 f f car . The poisrr of God sweeps in like an ocean, 

from one end of the country to tne ouicr 01 iear. ^ i ^ hcart ns R cleansing flood, remov- 

for a perfunj® ' c 5 n [j?J : American Society of Toot Dnai- in ^ ft {j obstacles from our path. Die delusion of 
A member Detroit at the outbreak m “ ttcr , the consciousness of being only a mortal body, 

ncers, Quraislu w cn L b *r t*,,. 0 husc tooling opcnition at 13 overcome by contacting the wcet serenity of Spirit, 
of war to take charge °f the hug pl „«| « liable by daily meditation. 

the Lincoln plant and at now « j H e The victim of nervousness must understand 1 < 

vital role. in getting the Production Fon . cw . nnd mu , t reflect on those continual miMakca o 

was married m Detroit ana now thinking which are responsible for Ins maladjustment 

Brikat. . , . . . _ that the tooling up of | lfp . When the nervous min once admits to h m«en 

Qunushi firm ^„nd the construction and equip- t]l , t ],is di«ea«c n not mvjtenous m its cauw, but th 
America for war wor factonC3 that dwarfed | ogIW | outcome of lu< otfn habits, he i alreadj 

pingm a few months ot^g down ft3 a historical land- c(im i. 

PGaC b !n Uic acSmphshmcnts of that vigorous nation __ — - - 
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Culture : malady which can be overeome 

Nervousness is a maia j disturbance of 

by a- specific nicd.em^-calmne^. . in U3 dlf:ord crs 

mtmtnlequihbnumwhck r ^ t3 0 n cycitemc nt or ex- 
™ caused by continuous Jcs c^c Indu!gence m 
cessivc Btimuto ion ° f the n melancholy, remor-e 
constant thoughts of t ’ or worn-,. and lack of 

envy, sorrow, hatred, a- ‘ . 3 __.. i,rmc, such aa 
the 7 necessities for norma^ a P sunshine, ngr^- 

ri ?A^ra P^ life ’ nrc <hc cau5c< ’ of 
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The Breakdown of the Talks and After 

The Gandhi-Jinnah talks have broken 
down and the correspondence that passed be- 
tween them during this period is now public 
property. This breakdown has brought out the 
unrealities of the problem and the unrealities of 
the solutions offered by both Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar in bold relief. Mr. 
Jinnah’s attempt to avoid pointed questions put 
by Gandhiji asking for a clarification of the 
Lahore resolution on Pakistan in all its impli- 
cations and his eagerness to stick to an 
explanation of the mere text of the resolution, 
shows that he himself has no clear idea about 
the shape of what he calls Pakistan. Gandhiji’s 
offer of the most generous terms to Mr. Jinnah, 
and his earlier concrete proposals to Lord 
Wavell, has given Gandhiji a pull over the 
reactionary forces. 4Ie has proved that the 
British are not interested in a settlement of the 
Indian political question and that Mr. Jinnah 
is now afraid, more than ever, to face the 
implications of the Lahore resolution — his own 
demand for Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah has also gone 
down in the country’s estimation because of the 
undignified petulant attitude displayed by him 
in his letters and in some of his subsequent press 

statements. 

The special representative of the Leader at 
New Delhi writes : 

It is not generally realized how damaging has been 
to British propaganda the result of Gandhiji’s efforts of 
the past four months in finding a solution of the 
political deadlock. Has he not proved that Indian 
nationalism is prepared to wholeheartedly line up with 
the Allies in fighting the aggressors and building up a 
lasting peace ? Has he not exposed the fact that the 
British rulers are not prepared to trust Indians even 
with the conduct of domestic affairs ? Gandhiji has, in 
short, undone all that British propaganda had done 
during the past three years to prove that Congressmen 
were pro- Axis. Indeed those who had ‘doped’ Beverley 
Hnhola to write that filth called the 'Verdict on India’ 
feel that the book has appeared tbo late. 


Gandhiji’s attempt to conciliate Mr. Jinnah 
has also been equally -damaging to Britain’s 
bonafides. A standing argument against the 
Congress is that it wants to establish a Hindu 
Raj in India and that the Muslims cannot 
submit to it. Gandhiji’s offer has proved that 
the Congress meant what it said in its Working 
Committee resolution passed at New Delhi that 
it would not coerce any part of India to remain 
within an All-India Union against its wishes. 
Gandhiji’s offer to Mr. Jinnah did not go beyond 
that resolution. It has only given a concrete 
form to this view. Gandhiji has offered freedom 
to the territories having an overwhelmnig 
majority of Muslim inhabitants but subject to 
the important proviso that the fundamental 
interests of India are not sacrificed in the sphere 
of defence, communications and economic co- 
operation. Thus the familiar pretexts that Con- 
gress is a totalitarian body claiming the sole 
right to represent the whole of India and out to 
establish a Hindu Raj, have been knocked on 
the head. The trend of comments in the U.S.A. 
on the Gandhi-Jinnah talks indicates that 
Americans who fought a civil war to prevent 
the southern States from breaking away from, 
the Union have appreciated in particular the 
weight of Gandhiji's arguments. The New Delhi 
correspondent of the Leader has also stated : 
“I hear that American opinion is satisfied that 
the Congress leader has made a most fair offer.” 




communications and economic co-operation. lie 
has not conceded to Mr. Jinnah’s absurd claim 
of nationhood for a community which in reality 
is a body of religious converts. In respect of 
descent, language, history and political institu- 
tions, Muslims of India are an integral part of 
the Indian nation. Racially almost all the 
Indian Muslims belong to the same stock as 
Hindus, Hindustani is simple Urdu, and simple 
Hindi is easily understood by a vast majority 
of Hindus and Muslims alike all over the 
country since about 1000 A.D. The mother- 
tongue of the three crorcs of Muslims in Bengal 
is the 'Bengali language. 

Both the Hindus and Muslims have equally 
contributed to the history and culture of India 
for about seven centuries and for the last cen- 
tury or so political institutions of both of them 
have been fashioned and moulded after the 
British pattern. For centuries together they 
have both been under the same Central 
Government. 

There is no doubt that 'the last word about 
the communal question has been said on behalf 
of the Congress. 

“ Ambedkar Runs Amok” 


culture and industry. The Bombay Government want 
lands for their road programme. Other provinces cay 
•also have their programmes which require fresh land. 
Moreover, the waste lands are scattered over the whole 
of India. Then, there is the problem of finding means 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of the numerous 
castes statutorily grouped under the head of "Scheduled 
Castes’'. The Mahar will not associate with the Mang 
even when both have been converted to Christianity. 
The "Scheduled Castes” have no corporate existence 
outside the scheduled and the grandiose scheme which 
Dr. Ambedhar in the name of Government promised 
to the depressed classes cannot possibly be realised. 
If Dr. Ambedkar spoke in his personal capacity, no 
harm will be done, but it is a senous matter when tho 
people are fed with false hopes in the name of the 
Go\ emment. 

Some of the speeches delivered by Dr. 
Ambedkar contained threats of violence 
against those who might not agree with his 
plans, the trend of ever}' one of them was that 
Governmental power wodld be Utilised for 
achieving the objects outlined by him. He has 
declared himself a firm beliver in the utilisation 
of Governmental power for Party ends. 
Government of India’s silence may be continued 
to have amounted to acquiescence. 

“ Britain Has No Intention to Give India 
Freed om” — Amer-Asia 


The Indian Social Reformer has described The I\ew \°rk Magazine .•lmcr-Asm.corn- 
Dr. Ambcdkar’a Madras tour under the caption mcnting on the significance of the Gnndfn-Jmnah 
Ambedkar runs amok. At a luncheon given by meetings, writes: , , . .l. 

f: ... - «nti. Ever since the failure of the Cnpns mission, the 

the editor of the Sunday ^ Observer, the anti cn t, rc emphasis of the British propaganda both within 
.Naickcr journal Of the Justice Party, India and abroad, had pcen concentrated on the con- 
Dr Ambedkar analysed the causes which led tention that as long as there was no unity within India 
to the collapse of the Party at the 1937 General ■*“«««* be considered ready to be master of her own 
Elections. The Party had held office for twenty -i n rrahty, this British contention was false and 
vears till 1937. The chief cause of this collapse unjust. The truth is that Britain lias no intention of 
nnininn that Justice Party men, giving India her freedom— the fact has been sufficiently 
was, m his opinion, mat JUbUce vu , dcnioastrated by insistence that the 602 native 

after securing jobs, forgot unat tlic} owca to j ndian princes must agree to any future political rcttlc- 
, the Party and did not use the strategic posi- raen t when it is obvious that these autocratic ruler* 
fir, Tic tlicv occupied to advance the Party’s in- will never aohmtarilv consent to a settlement that de- 
uu , -I, . neVnH • pm cs them of British protection, 

tcrcsts. He indignantly n~hccl. “As far as the question of IIindu.Moslcm tmta- 

"What earthly benefit can the members of the g 0n j sin j s concerned, this problem has been artificially 
community got if one of them happens to be an Exe- aggravated by British propaganda and by Email sections 
eutne Councillor? It is that fellow who draws the D f both Hindu and Moslem communities This is psrti- 
' salary and that fellow lives in glory. If he goes there cu i ar ly true of large landowners who, after fearing » 
and remembers he ha3 come there as their agent, he is roa j un ity between Ilindu and Moslem peasants, have 
there also in office in order to give a new turn to become chief allies of British in obstructing Indian 
«r.e!etv fl>e come of that man is certainly worth while. struggle for freedom. The British Government used its 
6 »> t „ n . supreme power to keep thousands of Congress l’arty 

The Reformer then sums ip. t | ca ders in jail and maintain strict ccn«ot>hip on the 

His thesis in this speech was that tho "spoils system ncws f r0 m India. It used its extensive prooaganda 
, h . sconce of democracy. In another speech he mac I,ine to sttr up anti-American sentiment m India 
i.„j M r Srinivasa Sastry, Gandhiji and Mr. Jmnah. ftn d anti-Indian sentiment in the United States and 
vr* Ci <tri rime in for his bitterest invective. In con vince the public opinion, particularly in Britain am 
-nppeh during his South Indian tour Dr. America, that there was nothing but disunity in India— 
rS hfmtLS S the information of the Scheduled „ co „| u , !1 o„ whieh ia uholly untrue, 
rwrs a scheme which he said, the Government were .<i n ( h e daily life of the Indian people, both ontbe 
Caste3 a sc . s noJ . t com pieto. According soc ; a i nn d ec.onomic levels in the legislative assemblies, 

preparing o waste lands of India will be there is as much unity ns in most other countries. The 

to this Bcne cVhftHiiled Castes, new ullages will bo on ]y time there appears to be serious disunity in India 

ceded to tnc tnem, and money grants pro- j s when a hard ana fast agreement between the Congress 

created exemsi y tQ deve ] op flS a political power #nd the League is made an essential pre-requisite to 

vidcd 5;“;,, L E dominate all other communities. The the attainment of Indian freedom.” 

„tr„„ 8 enough, dore.n.c, ^ ^ Khem , r ^ ^ toreigu 


. ! want land for iheir rchema to inato 

th?i£y Sdlpcndcnt of civilian production m .8"- 
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observers, particularly in the U.S.A., that if 
India were a free, nation, tho variety of. .eco- 
nomic, 'social and. religious problems would 
exist just ns they do in most of the countries 
and that thej' would be handled by the normal 
processes of democratic procedure. But since 
India is not a free country and since the 
Indian people arc impoverished politically and 
enslaved, the most powerful weapon in the hands 
of the British Imperialism is the policy of divide 
and rule. 

Churchill on India 

In a review of the war situation m the 
House of Commons, Mr. Churchill referred to 
India in the following words: 

“Once again India and her vast population ave 
reposed serenely among the trumults and hurricanes 
of the world behind the Imperial shield (cheers). The 
fact Ehould sometimes be noted that under British rule 
in the last SO years incomparably fewer people have 
penshed by steel or firearms in India than in any 
similar area or community throughout the globe." 

. Mr. McGoiem (Independent Labour Party) inter- 
jected : “Many have perished bv hunger.” 

Mr. Churchill continued : “Well, the population bas 
increased by CO million in the last 10 years. It is evident 
that the famine which was caused by military condi- 
tions affecting transport « by no means representative 
of the administration under which the broad peninsula 
of India has met the increase of population, exceeding 
in speed of that of any increase throughout the whole 
uorfd (cheers). 

"I think it a very remarkable fact that India has 
received this shelter and has been this vast harbour of 
peace protected by the armies and authority of Great 
Britain, and protected also by the care and attention 
of this House, in which the brave fighting races of India 
have at all times borne a most honourable memqrable 
part." 

Mr. Churchill's chief asset in ht3 political 
career has been his contempt for troth. But 
the audacity of this picture of India serenely 
reposing behind the imperial shield, beats any- 
thing he has done or said. India as a fact is 
suffering all the horrors of war which Britain 
is suffering and more. The British people are 
not suffering from dearth of food. They are 
better off than before the war. The general 
health of Britain has greatly improved The 
only difference is that she has flying bombs 
over some of her cities but the total death roll 
from bombs over Britain is far less than the 
number of people killed in the famine and the 
pestilence following it, both of which are direct 
results of the war. As regards birth rate, it 
has been pointed out on several occasions — 
and ■‘comparative figures are available in any 
good book on the population problem — that it 
is far below that in Britain or the U.S.A. 

flouting Justice , 

The Sessions Judge of Belgaum, in a case 
of police highhandedness, remarked about some 
serious allegations against the .local police: 


. Thaw allegations are yen’ serious indeed, sad, if 
true, are calculated to undermine the confidence of tho 
public in officers whose 'duty it '-Is - , to be the jealous 
guardians of law and order. In particular, the allegations 
of the gro-y abuse of the wide powers of arrest under 
Rule 129 of the D. I. Rules for stifling criticism in the 
Press., . . . deserve very serious notice and a thorough 
inquiry.” 

A lawyer correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle writes to his editor to say that what 
is disclosed by the Belgaum judgment generally 
holds good with regard to his district also. 
Police highhandedness, and the protection of 
the puffed up officials is nothing neiv in India. 
The Defence of India Buies have given the 
police unparalleled opportunity to harass the 
people. Strictures from High Courts against 
police highhandedness arc not infrequent hut 
not a single case has vet come to light telling the 
people that the Government have taken action 
against the headstrong officials for maintain- 
ing the dignity of the High Court. The Calcutta 
High Court’s severe strictures on the conduct 
of police officials in the High Court building 
was lightly passed over by the Executive. 

Recently the action of the police has been 
condemned by the judges of the Nagpur High 
Court in the most severe terms The judges 
remarked : 

“They cannot call in all their powers of detention 
and in the guise of exercising tho*e rowers conduct a 
secret investigation into a crime. If they have informa, 
tion that these detenus have committed crimes or 
offences, they are not bound to investigate into them. - 
They can rest cfentent with detaining them under Rule 
2G or 129 ‘provided the matter falls within the ambit 
of tho'e Rules.’ But if they want on investigation they 
must procpcd in accordance with the provisions of . the 
Criminal Procedure Code. If they do otherwise it is. a 
fraud upon the Act and their action is not taken in 
good faith. They cannot make the best of both worlds. 

TTic facts of the case were that Mr. P.^- 
Deshpande, an Advocate of the Nagpur Hich 
Court and also the Editor of the Marathi 
Weekly Bhavifavya , was arrested and detained 
under D.I.R. 129 without being told what was 
the charge against him. It was alleged against 
the police that the Rule was used only as a 
cloalc to interrogate the prisoner in respect of 
a dacoity in Bombay Presidency. Their 
Lordships also came to the same conclusion 
and with regard to the powers of the police of 
the Provincial Government they said: 

"In the present case issues of facts were raised. The 
good faith of the ro'iee and of the Provincial Govern- 
ment were expressly challenged, and f n cts were ret , ou ^ 
which, if unrebutted and unexplained, were sufficient 
to support the allegations. An affidavit, therefore. was 
necessary and should have been filed from the ftart. 

In fact it is the cbmnlete absence of anv refutation rf 
thesa facts and the failure to explain them that leads 
us to conclude that the orders in these two ca^es were 
not made in good faith and that they are a fraud on 
the Defence of India Act and its Ru'es.” 

Mr. Deshpande was also long d 
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-. ' ~ ,wiviujti>« Milling io pr 

U)rdsliips who. like Britain, have had- too large a share 
«f n Un > 1 ! 01 ? 0 must bc w Ming to make sacrifices for the sake 

remarked: ™ 1 " * ° ^ d bl tCr,y of i" stice -. Russell predicted that with the ra. 


"And .,11 thi, wa, done to deprive » men of , BU e ° f F °^ d , ™ d , S ”'/ C ?■ «!> 

legal advice so that he might defend his liberty All ^ u [°P efin countries are likely to be diplomati- 
done in the name of public safety and the efficient cally, if not ideologically, pro-Russian. The only 
prosecution of the war. Is the realm really in surf, dcs- eventual solution, according to him, is inter- 

ss&sst 'wtisstS'LZZ ass* s r:, io "t EOCiali!m 1, lh / ™?“ r? 1 

it,, nor do wc believe that can be possible. We have a nnd P ap ?r c “ rrenc >’ based oa index figures for 

more robust failh in the might of Allied arms, But commodities instead of gold, 

if it docs, or is likely to, then why not frankly md 

openly take away these rights and liberties by Jegis- No World Peace Without Free India 
lation 7 That is done elsewhere, partieu’arly in countries . 

with which we are at war. Why not here?" John Gunther discussing problems of peace 

The floutinK of justice, in this particular !J Sunday Chronicle writes,. “England won’t be 
base, happened in a province under the sole tlie snme a “ cr tbe It is quite possible her 

fk® sad care of a British CiviHaa Governor pcoplc may become bitterly jealous of American 

carrying on the administration with the help ,10V,T ~ ^ nmJ , I " l |“™ ce ' ... 

of advisers selected and appointed by him a „d . Gunther rays, '‘There are several outstand- 
directly responsible throush a British Viceroy !? s ,SSU .“ $f. eta B , r i tam ond ^ mc ™ a and 

to a British Cabinet which professes freedom T T %,*f a" 0 '?? as ‘ “ c B oes ; (1 f°P u °‘! on ° f 

the U. S. A. is 130 millions and that of Europe 
and just.ee for the world . m mi||ions But u , cn , „ re 33s raillio „ poop 1 e 

Bertrand Russell on the Future of in India alone and 475 million in China. There 

» » r* • _ can be no decent peace in the world— no globe 

aruisn umpire ..... . peace — unless Asia is taken into consideration.** 

“I am afraid there is likely to be another Commenting on this statement a close friend of 
world war — but not in this generation - — this Gunther told the Free Press Journal corrcs- 
opinion was expressed by Bertrand Russell on pondent that like the majority of thinking 
his return from America to London to take up Americans Gunther believes there can be no 
a fellowship at Trinity College,* Cambridge, stable pence on earth if the biggest country in 
Answering the question as to what is likely to Asia — India is not free, 
happen throughout the world within our life- . 

time he said : Coupland Challenged in America 

* Britain is already a secondary power but most people Reviewing Reginald Coupland’s new book 
Sr h ,?T»d A5K.£ .WOT The Indian Problem, in tow York Timer, Kate 

the largest navy. That is no longer so. Russia nnd Mitchell writes: i 

America arc more powerful in arms and industry and "Prof. Coupland’a analysis of the Indian problem 
we cannot hope to compete with them. There are Jnany ; s 0 p cn t D challenge on two major points. In the first 
wcTmeaning people here who arc against imperialism place, the Hindii-Muslim conflict is not permanent and 
‘ ' “ ‘ ' ‘ * " - . . .. of Ii ' T ' L ~ 


but they don’t count the cost, we cant hope to hold heritable nor is it the centra! problem of India.... The 
down the Empire nnd India particularly should be assumption of a permanent Hindu vs. Mus’im fllign- 
freed. But this means a loss of power and money and mcn t m Indian polities ignores the growing demand on 
we must face this fact. , . the part of the rank and file members of both the 

“This transition from being a great power to being Congress Party and the Muslim League for an agrec- 
a second-rate one will not be easy. Indeed wc can t hope ment on the basis of full self-determination for all 
to achieve it under present economic system without minorities within the framework of a LYce India, 
considerable hardship.” “Even more questionable is Professor Cnnplanal 

.. • , -r>„„ -o-.i he knows Well treatment of Indian Princes No amount of hopeful 

About the Far East, C , R( . nera ]|ti es can di«guise the fact that Indian Princes 

Russell said : • ... . . . . will not voluntarily relinquish powers and privileges 

“I doubt if England will easily give up her imperial- guaranteed to them by their present treaty relations 
there. She finds the rubber, oil and tin too attrac- {},<, British Crown. And no divirion of India into 
> Indeed we may have a deal with u.a. oil tom- regional units can make possible .a workable federation 


‘Imd 'other interests, a super Anglo-American between the democrat icallv-govemed areas on the one 
commercial imperialism which will agree to wire the hand and medieval autocracies on the other.’’ 


pT ^tMia ve ^ ccaae^Chirn ^wi 1 pr obabl.v'jd evclop Foreign Exploitation of South India 
East will Mae to cca. . Im , ia ch!tn nnd J, pfin 

militarily Jjcc M and utterly di'prOpor- 


Commcrcial India understands that plans 


v-..- 

tionatc »bare of P t j, c present arrangement." t 0 fifty crorcs of British capital for the rapid 
com. to • t , int a wor ld federation industrialisation of South India after the wnr. 

detenninoti to punish nFgression can keep 


the The report rtras r 



NOTES 


While Indian business opinion is knocking its bead 
over the political deadlock and crying itself boat's de- 
manding a National Government Bntish Business in- 
terests are briskly planning their own and India’6 future. 
Complete schemes have been drawn up in regard to 
several new industrial enterprises and these schemes 
have been practically approved by London City in- 
terests. 

According to the information now available plants 
will be put up near Mettur. Triehinopoly and Coimba- 
tore for the manufacture of rayon, vanaspati, rubber 
goods, finished leather products and electrical goods. 

The plans have been so drawn up as to avoid all 
competition with existing European concerns. 

In thq farther South, another European concern will 
spring up for the large-scale manufacture of automobile 
tyres. There is a plan for starting an enamel industry 
undeT the auspices of the Travancore state. There re 
fears that foreign interests have their eye on this too. 

There are other interesting reports too of American 
penetration in Coimbatore. Coimbatore has grown into 
& big textile centre and if the talks between certain 
millowners and their American visitors fructify nego- 
tiations would have been completed for the import and 
erection of ultra-modern textile plants. More than half 
the existing mills now manufacturing yam will be 
strengthened with additional spindles and there would 
be no further need to import mercerised yam. 

American businessmen arc keen in offering 
technical assistance to India. The Chrysler 
Corporation had offered help in the develop- 
ment of the proposed Motor Car Industry at 
Bangalore sponsored by Seth Walchand Hira- 
chand and Sir M. Visvcsvaraya. American ad- 
vice is reported to have been sought for. in res- 
pect of the fertiliser industry to be started 
near Mettur. According to the Commercial 
India, one or two Indians might be leaving for 
America to choose the machinery It is certainly 
better for the Indian industry to develop through 
Indian enterprise aided by. American technical 
advice. In that case the independence of Indian 
industries will be retained on a larger scale 
Companies started in this country under the 
cloak (India) Ltd. with British capital and 
enterprise constitute the greatest menace to the 
economic life of this country. 

Engine Building in India 

In a discussion with the members of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai, the Planning and Development 
member of the Government of India, said : 

Locomotives had not been made aa the making of 
a locomotive was a long drawn-out matter. The Gov- 
ernment had entered into negotiations already with 
eoma industrialists in the country for the manufacture 
of boilers. If the manufacture of boilers would prove ft 
success it would be a stepping stone towards the making 
of locomotives which could not be done at once. Big 
boi’ers were being ordered to be made. The order for 
making locomotives was Dheed outside India, because 
locomotives were required badly. 

In January 1940, Messrs. J. Humphries 
and K. C. Srinivasan, in their report on the 
construction of locomotives in India in State 
Railway Workshops, had clearly shown that 


the moment was- particularly opportune {or > the 
manufacture ■ of - locomotives . in this country 
despite the war 'in Europe and had' recommended 
such manufacture being taken up at once. They 
had' estimated that the “all-in cost of produc- 
tion” of an X-E Locomotive complete with 
boiler and tender at Knnchrapara would be 
Rs. 9S,000, and these could be expected to be 
cheaper than imported locos by about 20 per 
cent. In the considered opinion of these two 
experts, appointed by the Railway Board to go 
into the problem, the minimum economic size 
of a locomotive manufacturing works in India 
would be one with an average annual outturn 
of 100 broad gauge locomotives. It was further 
established, in their opinion, that this produc- 
tion capacity was not in excess of the annual 
demand of the railways in India for broad gauge 
locomotives, boilers and components. Almost 
five years have passed since the publication of 
this report and the public eye cannqt discern 
any further action in this matter. 

Sir Ardeshir’ s Faith in Government's 
Industrial Policy 

In the same meeting, Sir A. R. Dalai said : 

"I can fell you categorically that Government of 
India is most genuinely anxious to help in the post-war 
development and it is not true to say that Delhi » 
planning not for the good of India, but for the benefit 
of Britain. If I were convinced that the Government of 
India was not genuine in its intentions towards the 
post-war planning and development, I would not be 
there for a day more and would leave rny job." 

It is very difficult to agree with Sir 
Ardeshir’s complacence in this matter in view 
of the fact that whatever little protection and 
ecouragement has ever been granted to any 
Indiaij industry, has been obtained only after 
prolonged and intense pressure of public opinion 
in and outside the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

Even the Steel Protection Act. which has 
indirectly made Sir Ardeshir what he is to-day, 
came on the Statute Book only after an intense 
public agitation. The refusal to permit the 
establishment of an Indian motor car industry, 
and the cold shouldering of the ship-building 
and aircraft manufacturing projects, are mat- 
ters of very recent occurrence. The develop- 
ment of an Indian basic chemical industry has 
been kept at bay in favour of the I. C. I. Dis- 
crimination in favour of the foreign, specially 
British, against Indian industries js being wide- 
ly made not only in case of big industries, but 
also in respect of smaller ones. An Import 
Council has already been set lip at Hew’ Delhi 
to bring in ordinary consumption goods from 
abroad, specially from England, instead of try- 
ing to get them manufactured in this country. 



No Plait for Indian Industrialisation 


of world peace. Do Valera’s move hai a special 
Tho Leader, a liberal- organ, in -an editorial ' significance for the peoples of India and Pales- 
articlc. has put the' following question to Sir A. tm(S * Partitioning in Ireland and Palestine has 
H. Dalai : - proved that the division of country provides! 


Have the many rcconstmction committees, which ?° ? 0 ' , i ti0I> f ° r „ U, ° , minori ^ Problem t it becomes 
have been in operation for sonic years, now evolved any u\steau a source of perpetual trouble and only 
plan w hereby tho markets which will be released from widens the gaps of divergences. Tlic establish- 
the dominant position which Japan occupies will be* ment of two sovereign states in India, too, will 
captured by Indian industry ? This is a question to t ^ f p i; , nP f. ro nnf i nrnp L Cl . 

which Sir Ardeshir Dahl and the Government of which ril *i . t S nnd • ,,rl,grC 8 and 

he is a member will have to give serious attention. A the country with warring camps of 

policy of lukc-warmnc's towards industrial development diverse forces pulling in diverse directions in 
on the part of Government will not do. India has many pursuance of divergent allegiances, 
advantages in the matter of raw materiala and labour on TTnifpH Strife Amorim lorrinn 

supply and with tho vast sterling balances that she has . Anc u “\ t ? a ? tate f °/ America has a legion 
accumulated during the war, she should be able to plan of races Wltllin her body politic but with no 
a design which would help her both to produce capital separate minority rights. She fought a civil war 
and consumer goods. Important as the question of a just t 0 prevent the Southern States brenking away 

oii?= § tssx sars ! r . <hc Uni r strcnBth f °, f 

greater production in both industry and agriculture. America may be traced back to the successful 
After his China tour, Mr. Donald Nelson, termination of this civil war. 
a former Chairman of the U. S. Winr Production Lahore Grain Syndicate Warned 
Board said in Chicago that it is to the ad- , „ 

vantage or the entire world to see that China , A *«<« '«"«< b ' r th ° Pu "f !lb 

emerges from tins war as a leading industrial mont n,n3 •» f ° 1,0 ' v3 ' . 

nation of.tho Orient *■«“ 

has an interest in Chinese inaustljausaiion a g a j ns t the quality and clearness of the wheat distri- 
and proposes to help her to become industrial- buted through retail depots. Strong criticism has been 
iscd But Britain has so far produced no scheme directed against the Lahore Grain Syndicate which . is 
is ,, m ■PToWber hn? responsible under the Rationing Controllers supervision 

for the industrialisation of India. K l s for w holostalc distribution. Government have made 

the Indian Government shown any such interest, thorough inquiries and after considering all the reports 
A number nf Committees have been set up m received ha\c come to the conclusion that the Syndi- 
■fr M nlfinninw but im till now cate’s organisation has been defective, and that it has 

the name of post-war plan E ; , . i; displayeainefiiciency to a degree which, justifies action 

they have given the one unmistakable indica- aga ‘ in * iL 

tion that whatever ( their rent (?J ct ions mig Jn view of thc ] lCnvy losses already in- 

bc, they have very little to do with the d P currc( j jj y Syndicate, Government have rc- 
ment of genuine Indian industries. trained from imposing any heavy fine on them 

. . - but have issued a severe warning that any 

Partition Question at Peace Conference ^ future deficiencies will meet with severe action. 
Afr Dc Valera has expressed his intention Public have been assured that action will conti- 
. r * i t n.. Dnnrn CWifermeo the nne. to bn tnken bv the Government nnd bv the 


to bring up before the Peace Conference tlic nue to be taken by the Government and by the 


, nf forminatinc the partition between Rationing Authorities to see that mistake? made 

°NortS I Ireland Tlic noed and by thc Syndicate and others concerned with 
L,irC ana .. .. „f Trnlnnd ever dicfribuHnn nre. not rmeflted. 


‘ n . rootorine tlic unity of Ireland is ever distribution nre not repeated., 

urgent*} ot restoring U1« j Yftlorrf He is T„ TUrurnl rnmnlfimh ntfn'y 
before the Government of Dc A alcra. ne 


In Bengal, complaints against very bad 


reported to have said that no opportunity ^ for a nd heavily adulterated foodstuff supplied at 


reported to - lic prcscnt position the ration shops have gone completely un- 

and Upbearing on the relations between Ireland heeded. Municipalities have been prevented 


* iP'JST to those concerned has been or will under the D. I. R. from checking adulteration, 
and Britain to - c flV orv has ’brought up this Lakhs of mounds of'foodstuffs have been dem- 


and »™oin raf* guvory has ’brought up this Lakhs r . 

matter to the House of ' Commons. He thinks troyed owing to negligent storing. Black mar; 


matter to the °'v e implicg that Eire pro- keting runs rampant ns usual. Ministers and 
that De Valcr. .» domestic question of British civilians m charge of civil supply 

poses to , * v,f>fnre thc Peace Con- have not shown thc slightest concern for chcck- 

thc United King ; n p corruption, inefficiency nnd rank dishonesty 

taC Z minority question has boon always W ™ tho distribution of essential foodstuffs. 

. * ,: ncc the last Great War,, an mternatio 1 nf„j ar ; a j n Europe anrl India 

problem and tlic Lcapic °^“ tl< ’ 0 o„ nt “ ry m jn the 'The epidcmiolo K y of malaria lias brea 
do with it. PartrlioaiaR riebts ouRht to discussed bv Dr. V. li. WliiKRlcsworth, M.D-, 

name of protection ot ml " 5 ; n t b c interests F.E.S. in an article published in tlic DiKOierg 

remain an international c . 



NOTES 
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(London) for April last. The author states that 
the vast amount of malaria that occurred in 
South-Eastern Europe during the War of 
1914-18, and the, widespread epidemics that 
followed the return of the troops to their home- 
lands and the movements of populations conse- 
quent upon the peace treaties, focussed attention 
on malaria in Europe, and the next 20 years 
saw the unfolding of a new and fascinating 
chapter in medical entomology. The result was 
a practical stamping out of malaria from this 
region. Malaria was very prevalent in the 
eastern counties of England a century ago, but 
there also it has been brought completely under 
control. England has been virtually free from 
this preventable pest except for a recrudescence 
in 1917-18. 

Dr. 'Whigglesworth has explained the suc- 
cess of anti-malarial methods used in practice. 
He has cited the example of the successful 
workings of the scientific method in Assam and 
North Bengal tea gardens. The tea plantations 
of the Assam hills and the Dooars are among 
the most malarious regions of the world. The 
carrying species is Anopheles minimus, a mos- 
quito which breeds in open grassy edged drains 
and streams Dr. Whigglesworth then conti- 
nues : 

Faced with the problem of recommending methods 
of control which the tea planters could employ during 
the period of economic depression w the early thirties, 
malariologists devised many ingenious procedures ap- 
plicable in different localities. One of the most success, 
ful of these was to plant suitable shrubs along the 
margins of the streams so that eventually these ran 
through a tunnel of dense shade. No larvae are to be 
found m these shaded streams, and it was supposed that 
the female mosquito would not lay her eg^ in shaded 
water .... She would not lay in moving water. Indeed 
her selection of the grassy margins of streams depends 
on the fadt that she can find there both local shade and 
still water; and the efficacy of dense shrubs in eliminat- 
ing breeding is due to the exclusion of, marginal vegeta- 
tion so that flowing water extends right to the edge 
of the stream. It is possible to exclude the mosquito 
from the streams cither ‘by covering them with dense 
shade, or by exposing them to full sunlight and clearing 
away by hand all the grass along the margins. It will 
depend on local conditions which method is the more 
practical 

The classic -method of poisoning mo 5 quito 
larvae by applying a film- of oil to the surface 
of the water is still a valuable stand-by. The 
killing of the adult insect is likewise a standard 
■ method for the control of mosquitoes. It is a 
method of prime importance at the present 
time for the prevention of malaria on the war 
fronts. The mosquitoes ore killed by regularly 
spraying quarters with insecticidal mixtures, 
usually extracts of pyrethrum in kerosene. The 
liquids are atomized in hand spray-guns- or 
power-operated paint sprayers or di-persed in 
tome gas kept liquefied by pressure. 

Eradication of malaria with these simple 


devices is well within the reach of any Govern- 
ment • or well organised body. What the 
planters could achieve in their own interest, 
Government could certainly do only if the in- 
terests of the ruler and the . ruled were 
identical. 

"Britain’s Health 

What an independent and progressive 
nation can do to ensure the health of its citi- 
zens, without disturbing the present structure 
of the society, is best illustrated by the British 
White Paper on A National Health Service . 
Simultaneously it may be compared with the 
continually increasing deterioration in the 
health of millions of people on n colossal scale 
in a country’ under her “trusteeship" and the 
absence of any programme for upliftment. 

The basic principle of the British White 
Paper is that everybody in the country, irres- 
pective of means, sex, age or occupation, shall 
have equal opportunity to benefit from the best 
and lnost up-to-date medical and allied services 
available. The insistence on the maintenance 
of health rather than the cure of disease is a 
sound principle and it forms the foundation of 
the whole plan. 

The scheme is given there in some detail. 
First it is the intention of the Government to 
disturb existing tried organisations as little as 
possible so that the local administration of the 
scheme will be in the hands of the local autho- 
rities, or more exactly of local authorities 
grouped so as to ensure the best possible district 
service having regard to geographical condition 
-and population distribution. The main object 
is to weld together existing services into a com- 
prehensive scheme, modifying it and supple- 
menting it as necessary. The Parliamentary 
responsibility of the scheme will be borne by 
the Minister, but lie will have the technical 
advice and the guidance of a new advisory body 
representing the medical profession in all its 
aspects, and to be known as the Central Health 
Service Council. In addition to this there nill 
be another executive body composed mainly of 
members Qf the profession and to be known as 
the Central Medical Board, which shall be 
the employer body with whom the practitioner 
who joins the new service enters into his con- 
tract of employment. 

.While preparing the local plan by the local 
bodies, the needs of the area will have to bo 
assessed and full hospital and consultant ser- 
vices, partly on its own initiative and partly 
by agreement with existing voluntary hospitals 
will be provided. All ho-pitals of whatever kind 
will have to conform to national standard* of 
employment of their staffs, and (hv " be 
provision for inspection of : . ” ’ 



sultants associated with theso hospitals arc to pointments for the grow more fish campaign 
bo on a salaried basis, either wholetime or part have been made. The Fishery Department of 
timo at rates to be agreed later. the Bengal Government have issued coloured 

Steps will be taken to secure the best possible and illustrated pamphlets for the guidance of 
geographical distribution of medical men in the an illiterate population, containing instructions 
light of the needs of each area. Tho general which when acted upon, have led, at places, not 
practitioner can operate either as an individual, to an increase but to a wholesale destruction of 
normally on a capitation bas ’13 of the number fishes. Price of fish continues to rule six to 
of patients for whom he is responsible, or as a twelve times higher than the normal rate, 
salaried member of a group of doctors working . 

at a health centre. Permission to acquire a prac- D. D. T. — the Wonder Insecticide 
ticc in an area already adequately served may According to Industrial and Engineering 
be refused, and compensation may be paid to Chemistry a new plant is being rapidly cons- 
the doctor vacating such a practice. tructcd in the U.S.A. at a cost of half a million 

For the patient the service will be free, dollars t 0 augment existing capacity for the 
except perhhaps for partial payment of certain production of D.D.T. (dichlorodiphenyi- 
npplinnccs, and the cost will be met partly out trichloroethanc) . This compound was first syn- 
of rates by the local authority and partly out thesisod in Germany seventy years ago, but its 
of the Exchequer, At a health centre under nor- usc as an insecticide was only patented five 
mal circumstances the whole family can re- y cars a g 0 by a Swiss firm. Originally used as a 
ccivc consultation and treatment by appoint- mo th repellant, it has now proved an ex- 
igent with this selected medical attendant, and cc n en t controller of body lice and hence typhus, 
in emergency by another member of the staff its importance in warfare is so great that the 
who happens to be on duty at the time. first 500 pound batch produced in America was 

The scheme strikes one as eminently fl own to an overseas battle zone. D.D.T.’s 
rational and designed to secure a first class potency is said to be so great that a single 

. . .1 'TV.n tlll« I 1: „ mnntli 
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“trustees” for - their own benefit only to oe r 0 om, mosquito or any insect coming into con- 

reminded of the utter helplessness of a subject tact with such wall or floor falls down dead, 
nation Britain believed that courage and power The potency in this case remains for about 


«S?KLS£ lhrcc “ onths , 

important as tho bntt.c lino.' IhM « 

Crow More Fish in Peru and Bengal 

The Discovery writes : * ^ ^ _ o > 

British scientism have continually stressed the need food campaign has not yielded the 

for the British Empire to utilise to the M J of o?r results desired, in Britain there lias been a re- 
resources in H , Bd encv of rSS “las, pro- markable increase in agricultural production, 

colonies in enter that tne aeac.t / ^ Jt is Merest- ' 
tern among the natnes can c f type ^ often 


Britain Minds Her Own Agriculture 
While Indians Starve 

While large parts of India have been 
suffering from acute food shortage and people 
are dying of hunger, which implies that the 


resources, in inland waters ana on ^ chs3 pro - markable increase in agricultural production, 
colonies in g corrected. It is interest- Tho agricultural correspondent of the Daily 
that a fish farm of the type so often Exprcss writes that food production in Britain 
advocated is helping Peru, to meet wartime food rii t ^ jnQrc t})nn doubled, that the acreage ofland 
age nmong the fast ^‘ ns 0 f Xvelopmcnt $ nifficr under cultivation has increased from 0,862,000 to 
Amazon ' alley, M h JLhSais needed P for the United n 610,000 acres, that the potato crop has been 
and othe^ropic 1 mater^ farm was established Uircc ( j oU bled and that of- rye increased six-fold, and 
ycam n a 3 BO. and according .1° Iquitw more that the British farmer can now feed thc popU- 

Ls already delivered p a £h». considered to be the lntion on rather more than two days out of three 

than 22 000 pounds of dncd^aic^^ Spcc i m cns of this j nstca d 0 f only one day in three which was the 

largest fresh vrater.nsn o^ ^ J5 fect Jong> an d it_w re- hp f or „ f] l0 war As the result of a highly 


carded tammcmsliy w value 


garded 


food. fish in 


efficient system of food rationing and distri- 


fflavs hral,h - ~- 

i small a"? 1 ! 11 ? ,...., np . : 


vcrsjwen.. In India, particularly in the most starved 

„ . . Sure fob. province of Bengal, food problem has been nlis- 

rivers, m ”» as » farm , . in s 01 ,th handled in a manner probably unprecedented 

This is what ^Cia in" salaried np- in humnn history. The Government in this 
America has done. 111 ' 



NOTES' 


country could not claim more than a ten per cent 
increase in food production as a result of the 
grow more food campaign on which millions of 
rupees have been squandered. It is doubtful 
whether this ‘small increase is due to the Gov- 
ernment campaign, or is a natural outcome of 
high prices for agricultural produce. 

Mohenjodaro to Influence British 
Town Planning - 

Mr. B. S. Townroe, member of the British 
Central Housing Committee and a member of 
several Town Planning Committees m Britain 
delivered a lecture before the India Society, 
London, on May 26, 1943, on ‘City Develop- 
ment in India and Britain — some comparison ’ 
Sir John Woodhead presided. Mt. Townroe 
said : 

“Those who bolster up their wishful hopes of a new 
world, planned according to their own individual be- 
liefs of what will be tbe best for future generations, 
are infected at times with the slow poison of totalita- 
rianism. They forget that many of their much boasted 
ideas are at least 5000 years old ... . Buried cities 
in the Indus Valley at least 5,000 years old, when ex- 
cavated, showed they were well planned and drained. 
Every large house had a bath-room. The old Vedic 
treatises afford striking proof of the knowledge and 
commonsense of the early peoples of India in regulating 
their building development and wisdom in their 
municipal administration. 

When we think of the gTeat urban civilisation in the 
Indus Valley of 5000 years ago, we gain humility >a 
facing the issues of to-day. From India we can leam 
both patience and wisdom in dealing with the re- 
development of our bombed cities in Europe and North 
Africa and the Far East in the years to come " 

Long before the birth of Christ, town plan, 
ning was a regular feature in the municipal 
life of India. Taxila, Pataliputra, Kasi, Vesali 
and a host of other cities may be mentioned. 
During the Christian Era before the birth of 
modern Britain, Bengal had Gaur, Pandua, 
Pundranagnri, Tnmralipti and many other well- 
planned cities. , 

Gift of Science to Humanity 

Mr. D. N. Wadift, Minerologist to the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon and a former President of 
the Indian Science Congress, speaking at 
Colombo on Soviet Science said that the plan- 
ning of science and technology in Russia had 
transformed an illiterate agrarian people into 
an efficient industrial state. 

He explained in considerable detail the organisation 
of Soviet scientific research from the subsidiary points 
sen-ioK factories, mines and farms to the Supreme 
Council and the Academy of Sdience. 

Scientific research in Russia had been directed 
mainly to the development of its mineral resources and 
agriculture to such an extent that the Soviet Govern- 
ment maintained a corps of 10000 geologists including 
3000 women at a co->t of £3S 000,000 for mineral research 
work alone. Investigations, he said, had for instance 
proved Rusria’s petrol deposits to be near men hun- 
dred million tons. 
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In agriculture, he said, large-scale mechanisation 
and electrification had resulted in new breeding and 
culture methods. He instanced perennial wheat which 
sown once yielded four or five harvests. 

We give here only one instance of the ap- 
plication of science to meet the need of the 
people in Soviet Russia. Immediately following 
the German invasion of Russia in 1941, short- 
age of food was apprehended and the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. ordered a large increase 
in the potato crop. This policy presented very 
serious practical difficulties. Apart from the 
huge losses of valuable agricultural land, which 
was by no means balanced by the loss of popu- 
lation requiring to be fed, it w r as impossible to 
provide the necessary quantity of seed. I n the 
ordinary way potato crops are raised by plant- 
ing seed potatoes taken from the crop of the 
previous year. The seed potatoes sprout at the 
“eyes” and these sprouts give rise to the new 
season’s plants. After sprouting, the bulk of the 
seed potato rots in the ground. The order to 
increase potato crops meant that the growers 
would have to take more potatoes as seed, while 
at the •same time circumstances demanded the 
greatest possible economy of existing supplies 
for use as food Professor Lysenko and his 
colleagues at the Lenin All-Union Agricultural 
Academy devised a satisfactory’ method of over- 
coming this difficulty. In their method, the 
crowns of the potatoes, containing most of the 
eyes, are sliced off and used in place of the 
whole tuber. While normal seed must be sown 
at the rate of some 15 cwt. per acre, when 
crowns are used, only 3 cwt- is required. There 
is therefore a saving of about 80 per cent of 
the unused portion of the tuber being un- 
impaired for use as food. The crop is at least 
as good as when whole seed is used and in many 
cases appears to be less liable to disease. In 

1942, 250,000 acres were sown i n Russia by the 
new method, while this was increased tenfold in 

1943. As a result 8 to 9 million tons of extra 
potatoes were obtained in 1943 without in any 
way reducing the quantity available for food in 
1942 For this work, Prof. Lysenko has been* 
awarded the Stalin Prize for Agriculture. 
Another value of the Russian work lies in the 
development of methods of cutting and drying 
the crowns by which they will withstand 
ordinary conditions of transport and can be 
stored for considerable periods. 

The Lysenko method has been immediately 
adopted for potato cultivation on the American 
continent. In the U.S. A. the "potato eye” 
trade is now- well established and it is rapidly 
coming into general use in Canada for -applying 
the more remote regions. The Scientific and 
Research Institutes and agricultural depart- 
ments under the Central and Provincial 
Governments of India, however remain, mere 



onlookers. The most that n Bengal Govern- Heading machines are now available in the Science 
went marketing officer could do was to tell . raty ,n London, among other places, and these 
the people over the radio that want of potatoes number of clicrofiIms ' of * hich * here 

M nSkCC ” ,yf0,t b ' ? ‘" UIS0 tl,Cr, -" VCrC “ Demand for Control of the Waters 

Pre-requisites of an Indian Navy ^t e ^ z e . . 

New Delhi, Oct. 0.— Vice-Admiral II. Godfrey, Flag increasing reference is being made in the 
OlliccT Commanding, the .Royal Indian Navy in an vernacular press to Egypt’s claims on the 
address to 4 ho Delhi Rotary Club stressed the import- condominium of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

out four pre - ;f hc r n - cml { ?w b tha VT has - corae for 

“Ninety per cent of India’s export trade”, he 6-aid, , . ‘ u ^ ,o n of feucian and Egypt info one 
“is ucabomc. Jt only requires half a dozen Japanese kingdom. 

cruisers in the Bay oj Bengal to bring the trade oj Nationalists have been joined by the Wafdist 

{* Opposition Press in voicing the “Sudan 
ti,o (nur nrn.rnmtjeiio,. or, for Egypt” slogan, Thev claim that Egvnt 


The four pre-requisites of an efficient Indian navy ^? r Egypt” slogan. They claim that Egypt 
mentioned by Vice-Admiral Godfrey were “a corps of should control the waters of the Nile. Both the 
offic J ers who devote the whole of their life to the tcrvice Libera! and the Nationalist Parties are urging 
and look ahead,’ a fine mercantile marine, a Jink-up of *i.„ Premier \ T n i, nc . Pn c bo Kn,r/> „ r n ,m,l 
industry for the production of war machines and popular 1 renn , er Aa,ms - to i . havc a ™ un ? 

backmg of the service. table conference of all Egyptian parties to 

The foremost pre-requisite was, however, secure recognition by the Allies of Egypt’s war- 
not mentioned by Vice-Admiral Godfrey. It is time support to the democracies.. Meanwhile 
essential that India should possess a powerful the Egyptian Government has decided to form 
navy, consisting both of mercantile marine and a Sudan Department to deal with all questions 
warships to protect it, in her own interest. That concerning the Sudan in its relations with 
she has the wealth to spend on the building of a Egypt. and, following the appointment of a« 
first class navy may be proved from the simple official trade delegate at Khartoum, tradcis 
fact that she has been able to grant a credit for have begun exchanges with the Sudan, fhc 
over a thousand crorc of rupees to England with question of the present joint Anglo-Egyptian 
very little prospect of that money being paid rule over tiic Sudan was left in suspense as one 
back. It is not for nothing that all Indian at- of the four reserves of the declaration of 
tempts to build up her own navy have been independence. It was also left for futur 
Liimolinniiv nrovenfrd negotiations under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 

systematically prevented. of 1936 Foremost among these questions arc 

Microfilms May Replace Boohs , now the complete independence of the Valley of 

J. B. S. Haldane, writing in the » orkers thn mnr \\fi t , n n nn r,f the Amrin-Epamtinn 


... - . the Nile, modification of the Anglo-Egyptian 

Star of Australia, describes a new invention Treaty, the evacuation of British troops from 
destined to revolutionise the modern methods ^gyp^ anc ] the proposed Arab Federation, 


of acquisition of knowledge. He says 

The new invention is this. An entire book is 


The Nationalist 
We w clcomc 


holographed on a film. .ne welcome our new contemporary, 

pi This* is not, however, an ordinary photographic or The Nationalist. In a signed editorial, declnr- 
cincma film, but a microfilm only just over on inch t j ie fl j ms nn( j p Ur p 0Scg 0 f the new daily, 


Tf i, finite thin and far too small to read directly. Dr. Symaprasad Mookerjee candidly states, “A 
- 9 qa 1 t0 a screen with on electric n ew journal, let us not try to disguise the fact, 


So its image is projected on t 


light. 


. , , springs from the consciousness of purposes yet 

no feet h'gn, on ..-.fiilfilWI »> T) p MnnkericA continues: 


The rcadiDg machine is about two it ‘costs unfulfilled.” Dr. Mookerjee contir 
can be stood on an onhiu^^^ ‘u.Mgh IIS'S**! ten n.t .Volraio&l oil] bp found to. bo . truly 


about £15 and is not for sale, though a few f have nationalist .... Our aim is to foster the habit of 

given by the Rockefeller Foundation robust independent thinking in our readers which alone 


“ 'The revolutionary fact is 


, i of can lead the country out of the morass in which it find 3 

the extreme smallness ot ^ tod .... We have our faiths and our con- 




&'”“Jiodh to 0„0 pwkft, and tta 

fhrTiw of the British Museum could be stored 


ft good itself today - ..... 

v „„ ,™,W ynrrv the auctions. One of them is the faith in the power, the 
1 C nnL d th/, I nho!e dignity, the glory of a United India, giving equal 
pocket. d ■ opportunities to all her children, of whatever caste, 


library of the British Museum could oe st ret creed or community .... This is our erred, and this 

fnir-«ized house. , , in our charter: and we believe in the irresistible rower 

Microfilms have been used for Gotne yeara for good of the cordial co-operahve effort of the millions 
America particularly for scientific nub hcations. ii n ^ olir CO nntrvmen, irrespective of their local or cir- 
rniite of P the efforts of Mr. Watson m cumslantial differences. In their diversity we still per- 

Amcrican Science Service, most peopte regarded them ^ fln csscnll!il untty: > 

, amusing toy rather than , » Bcri° a to The appearance of The Nationalist will be 

w A. war has altered this. B - inore than justified if it can realise the Indian 


° S Vt'tho war has altered t. . . ^ numbers 

get u^i^ofiMny^an^c^t through Piwtugal.Turk^ nn tionai ideal of an achievement of unity out 
or Sweden” But they can be photographed on mi diversity, which is moro apparent than real. 



THE 'WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 

The biggest event in October has been the naval battles are not yet available, and in all 


commencement ol the American assault on the 
Philippines. After a task force had probed 
deep into the inner defence lines of Japan a 
landing was made on Leyte island of the 
Philippine group on the 19th of October. 
Japanese naval forces attempted an interception 
and the biggest naval battle of this war fol- 
lowed. The results of this action were very 
satisfactory for the American forces and 
according to the latest U. S. A. reports the 
Japanese navy has received a crushing defeat. 
In the air the U. S. A. airforces have 
been able to meet the challenge of land-based 
Japanese ’planes and as a result the ground 
forces received all the support they needed. 
Good progress was made in Samar and Leyte 
in spite of stubborn and organised enemy 
resistance. The U. S. A. landings have been 
made in force and General MacArthur has 
begun his campaign for the re-conquest of the 
Philippines under the best conditions possible 
under the circumstances. 

The battle of East Asia has at last begun 
in real earnest though the peak is as yet far 
off. Up till dow there have been minor engage- 
ments, limited in scope and attritional in nature. 
The fight in the main islands of the Philippines 
is yet to come and despite all handicaps the 
Japanese are bound to put up a fierce resistance, 
for here they are in force and under the com- 
mand of one of Japan's best Generals. This trial 
round will really indicate the quality of Japan’s 
war-machine and will further show what tech- 
nical progress Japan has been able to achieve 
during the two years and a half that have 
elapsed since the capture of Manila. The rc- 
conqucst of the Philippines is not going to be 
an easy job by any means, although if the 
Japanese navy has been really crippled to the 
extent -that the U. S. A. authorities believe, 
then the defence will not be in a position of 
advantage for very long. Without sea-borne 
supplies the defenders will soon feel the strain 
and with the command of the sea and the air 
General MacArthur should be able to mount 
his offensive to a crescendo at a fast pace, with 
further landings of men and material on a 
progressively increasing rate. But whatever the 
results of the naval battle might have been, it 
mu«t not be imagined that the Japanese forces 
on land would fight with any the less ferocity 
or vigour. Up till now there has not been any 
real test of strength between the Japanese and 
the western Allies on a commensurate scale, 
and it is now imperative for both sides <o 
measure the steel of their opponents in pre- 
paration for the final issue. Full reports of the 


probability further battles are impending. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s announcement seems to be definite 
with regard to the crippling of the Japanese 
fleet and Admiral Nimitz is equally positive 
about the severe damage inflicted on it. The 
Philippine campaign should, therefore, proceed 
without a hitch to a speedy conclusion. If the 
Japanese are driven out of the Philippines and 
the Formosa waters dominated by the American 
naval and air armadas, then China might expect 
some measure of a respite in the near future. 
All these are, however, mere speculations at the 
present stage, time alone will demonstrate the 
reality. 

China is indeed in need of relief. Seven 
long years of a devastating war against a 
ruthless enemy equipped with modem weapons 
against which China can only pit the flesh and 
blood of her sons. Unfair criticism of the 
Chinese forces have appeared in the press of 
her allies. These self-same Allies she had aided 
to the limit of her capacity — and beyond — in the 
days of their trials. Now that the tide has 
turned, it is easy to forget that debt of honour 
and to adopt a superior attiude, as is only to 
be expected of “superior” races. But one may be 
excused for speculating as to what would have 
happened if China had thrown up the sponge 
in 1942, nr fqr that matter, what might yet 
happen if she crumples up now. However, let us 
hope that the dawn is not so very far off as it 
seems to be just now. For the present one can 
only hope that the Japanese offensive in China 
has come very near its end. At the moment 
Japan’s stranglehold cn China is far stronger 
than it has ever been before and if the offensive 
makes further substantial progress, America’s 
task will be heavy indeed when the time comes 
for the final conflict, and, as it is, it is not light 
by any accounting even now. 

The monsoons are over and the campaign- 
ing season is open on the Burma front. Strangely 
enough one hcare of the possibility of a fresh 
Japanese offensive and that from no less a 
person than Mr. Churchill. The total Japanese 
strength in Burma has been variously esti- 
mated as being between six to ten divisions, 
that is to say somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 150000 men. Of these about 50000 have been 
slaughtered, according to Mr. Churchill's ac- 
counting, and the reminder are said to be in a 
very low state of physical fitness. And a« for 
their equipment and morale both have been 
repeatedly reported n« being poor. If that be so, 
then why in all reason is there any talk of a 
Japanese offensive, instead of a major a e -s ,4 
on Burma, to clear the road to China 
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China the Japanese campaign is still making therefore progress will have to be either* slow 
headway and the situation still remains grave, or else dearly bought. And therefore in the 
The Japanese have achieved consumable sue- West too the Germans will probably be able to 
Tx! • , lf , ey - nrc J eft in undisputed possession hold substantially to their positions*/™- the next 
of their fresh gains for any length of time, then few months in spite of the immense discrepancy 
serious complications may arise in the execu- in numerical strength of the opponents the 
tion of the Allied plans for the war against strength of the Germans being estimated at 
Japan. In Burma according to press reports, 000,000 in the West and that of the Allied forces 
tho initiative is entirely in the hands of the under Eisenhower nt anything up to 30 00000 or 
Allies, whereas, according to Mr. Churchill, the more. The Germans are fighting with great skill 
Japanese might possibly seize it again and with extreme stubbornness everywhere and 

Winter is fast npproaching in Europe, and there i? no apparent slackening in their fighting 
in its train come weather and climatic condi- opposition anywhere on thi« fiont either. In 
tions that would clamp down brakes on all Italy the same slow progress in the face of bitter 
large-scale offensives in tiiosc icgions In East- and skilled defensive fighting continues, 
ern Europe this year's campaign of the Soviets In sliort the German effort to pin down the 
is already meandering down to a slow ding- offensives of the United Nations to a static 
dong fight. In East Prussia the Russian advance condition of positional warfnrc still continues 
has come to a standstill and further soutli the and winter conditions are likely to help them. 
Soviets are now hitting at key points. But a Germany has lost all her satellites, with the 
great deal has been attained by the Russians exception of a few- Hungarian divisions, her own 
within this month of October. The Germans fighting strength has also come down to below 
have been driven out of Rumania and n large 20,00,000 according to Allied estimates. But in 
section of the Balkans. In the Northern sectors spite of all this there does not seem to be any 
the German forces have * been driven back cracking up of her morale or letting-down in 
across Finnish territory, beyond the Norwegian her war-effort There is still talk about fighting 
border. East Prussia has been invaded, and the down the Allied campaigns to a standstill and 
Baltic States substantially cleared of the of holding on till the opponents’ will-to-fight 
enemy. With the coming of winter the Soviets is worn out. All this points to a prolongation 
will be in a more difficult position with regard of the war in Europe. We had remarked in these 
to the conduction of a Winter campaign this columns in a previous issue that we could not 
year. In the previous three years the Germans perceive uny reasons for hoping for an early 
had to undergo all the rigours of a Russian end of the war in Europe, and now the portents 
winter in the shelterless open and with hun- do not tend to belie our apprehensions. Allied 
drrds of miles of devastated country in their officers arc reported to he of the. opinion that 
rear over which transport conditions were this struggle will continue well into 1945. So 
nlmnsl boneless. This winter the position is Germany’s efforts at gaining time— we do not 
reversed and therefore there might be a lull in know to what end— seem likely to succeed to 
the fighting in Eastern -Europe until next spring, some extent. 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 

By ItALI CHARAN GHOSH 


The whole governmental propaganda machinery is 
at full blast in proclaiming that everything is well with 
the province of Bengal. Serious attempts have been 
made in the recent past to minimise the magnitude of 
the famine disaster of 1943 and to ask people to dis- 
believe their eyes and to discredit their own sufferings. 
Costly official literature inundates Bengal giving the 
kvtnanty possible exploits of the Ministry during the 
famine which resulted in the death of approximately 
fifty' lakhs of the helpless and hapless population of 
Bengal. Behind this smokescreen, a makebelievc reha- 
bilitation scheme is working commensurate with the 
capacity of the Bengal Government for planning and 
its execution. 

The whole province, m spite of the Government 
and their propaganda, is gomg deeper and deeper in the 
depths of misery in the form of economic ruin de- 
generation in health, growing illiteracy, ma*s desti- 
tution and consequent depopulation The weakness of 
the Government is noticeable in their sensitiveness to 
all forms of honest criticism from quarters that are 
above all bias or prejudice. It is passing strange that 
comments from persons who are fit to adorn the 
musnvds of not only the provinces but of the centre 
itself or to become a Minister of the Crown who have 
witnessed the actual miseries with their own e>es in 
the huts of villages far away from town who have 
relations and friends in the province itself, are 
resented m undignified language by the head of the 
executive who happens to be present here by an 
accident. He is not conversant with the joys and 
sorrows, troubles and tribulations of a people who for 
the dark shade in their skm are not allowed to be a 
citizen of His Excellency’s country. His Excellency 
suffers from a handicap that his tours do not bring im 
to the doors of the destitutes and he has not the 
opportunity of hearing the tales of woe from the 
lips of the sufferers themselves. His contacts are 
restricted to ‘loyal’ subjects of His Majesty who 
gather round him to sing hallelujah to British rule and 
paeans of praise to every ruling satrap of the 
province. The weakness of the present government is 
further disclo=ed in their attempt at hiding truth. And 
in their mad pursuit they did not hesitate to suppress 
materials for future history by prohibiting publication 
of current prices of nee in the, districts in the, Calcutta 
Gazette. Public resentment ran high against this 
measure, but with no effect. 

The 'popular* Ministers of the province have been 
drawn mainly from one particular group receiving their 
support and inspiration from rank communali*m and 
maintaining their existence through statement* which 
in the mo«t crucial days of the famine have in every 
detail proved to be untrue. 

About the past, the le«« said the better; but px*t 
experience may indicate the future lines of action. It 
has been discovered that the present Government 
equipment is hopelessly inadequate to cope with anv 
abnormal situation. The people having lo*t fonfidence in 
the Ministry partly due to their (the MinMiy’e) eager- 
ness to satisfy their white 'masters’ both in and outside 
the Legislature and partly to a combination of catws 
which are widely known and need no enumeration, look 
for an organisation which will combine deep sympathy 
with intimate knowledge of the prevailing conditions of 
ihe province Such a body i« absolutely pccesciry both m 
the interests of the government and the governed 
Through such a body the Government may pat their 
case to the public which has some chance of acceptance. 


The people need it very badly for their own existence 
or to save themselves from further sufferings. 

It is not known when the Report of the present 
Famine Enquiry Commission will be published and 
whether their findings or recommendations will be given 
effect ro if they are unpalatable to the Government, It 
is for this and for many other reasons that a Central 
Public Organisation should be formed and proceed Jth 
its business immediately on formation. 

India has become a home of chronic poverty and 
recurrent famines and Bengal has witnessed three of 
the wor«t famine under British ni'e, vn , in 1770, 
1SG6 and again in 1913. The causes have aggravated 
with the growing power of the British and thorough 
neglect of agriculture, loss of industry, economic dram, 
indiscriminate raisings of bunds and high roads inter- 
fering with the natural slope of the country and obs- 
tructing the flow of flood water, etc. These have 
caused shortage of food spread of malaria, economic 
impoverishment and occasional famines. These and 
some others may be termed as the remote causes while 
the immediate causes for each famine while differing in 
minor details agree in certain broad aspects Thc'e 
should be gone into by the Committee. Various causes 
of the last famine, some of a very grave nature, ,iave 
been attributed by various agencies, and it is necessary 
•hat a sifting enquiry should be made to find out the 
truth. It may nossibjy be that some of these allegation* 
would prove false on such enquiry. 

The next question to deal with is the extent of the 
disaster in respect of (i) loss of human life, (n) 
economic damage, (m) incidence of diseases or effects 
on the health of the popu'ation, and (iv) disruption of 
family and increasing dependence of the people on the 
State. 

In the last famine the mortality figures were 
placed at an incredibly low level. Non-official enquiry 
should be directed to this end to ascertain the exact 
figure This can be done in the course of investigation 
of cases of destitution and ill-health in each family for 
preventing death and giving some chance of success 
to the rehabilitation scheme of, the Government. Non- 
official enquiry so' far undertaken unmistakably reveals 
that death rate during 1913 in different parts of Bengal 
was throughout well over 12 per cent of the population. 
The sample survey earned on by the Anthropology De- 
partment of the Calcutta University places it ot “ten 
per cent, during six months". Assuming that figures for 
the other six months when famine was not present was 
just one-fourth of this figure, it is nothing lc*s than 
12J per cent of the whole population. A hou«e-to-hou*e 
census m Union No. 14, P. S. Magrahat, 2t-Perg*„ com- 
prising 18 village*, and 1,859 family units with a total 
populatibn of 10,745 show a mortality of 1260. *>.. 11*78 
per cent. A similar investigation in Union No. II, P.S. 
Mathurapur, 24-Perg*, ih 'closes 1,018 dead and 112 
missine or 1,130 in a population of 7,312 or 15*4 p**r 
cent. The case of Union in m the same Police Station 
gives a figure of 850 dead and 30 mis*ing in a popu’ation 
of 7.642 or 11*5 per cent. The figures for the cyclone- 
affected area of Midnaporc arc nowhere !e*a than 17 
per cent, and mortality varied lietween 11*8 and 15*3 
per cent in each of the five villages in five widely 
separated different unions in the Farid pur district 
where such census was undertaken by Prof. K. Mulchcrji. 
an ardent student of economic*. I believe that Mun*hi- 
ganj and Mamkganj in the Dacca district will present 
much higher percentages of death. On the basis of 
each careful investigation it can be safely raid *' 
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THE LETTERS OF YEATS 

By AMALENDU BOSE. M.A. 


It is pleasant to watch Homer nod sometimes. In 
the letters of AY. B. Yeats to Dorothy Wellesley (Oxon. 
UP., 1940), one does enjoy meeting misspellings that 
would horrify a schoolmaster. The distortions of names 
like Elliot (T.S.) and Lemun one might overlook; but 
what about “sugger” (sugar), “pessimism”, ‘dellusion”, 
“precision”, “rhythmes”, “phisically", "mantlepeice”, 
“mtreaguers”, ‘'negociation”, “bare” (bear), “endeed” 
(mdeed), “poleice”, “alledged” ? This “characteristic 
spelling*’ — to use Dorothy Wellesley’s apologetic 
euphemism, adds to the value of the letters by esta. 
blishing a rapport between the poet and his reader. A 
poet’s familiar correspondence is too often inclined to 
be obtrusively self-conscious and oracular; sometimes it 
is undistinguishable from any common sequence of 
letters, being merely a lumber of personal details of 
domestic life or travels. Between Yeats and Lady 
Gerald Wellesley whom he met during the last years of 
i his life, a beautiful friendship sprang up quickly despite 
a difference in social position, a friendship to which we 
owe these letters full cf strong human interest. To the 
admirer of Yeats, these letters are priceless literary 
documents inasmuch as they lift ‘ a curtain on the 
creative processes of a great poet” with the same degree 
of authenticity as wherewith they offer revealing dis- 
cussions of recent poetry and events. Reading through 
the letters one agrees fullv with Dorothy Wellesley’s 
remark in the foreword : “Here may be seen, month by 
month, often week by week, the spontaneous flow of bis 
extraordinary intellectual vitality during the last four 
years of his life; those years when he showed not only 
that his creative power was as vigorous as ever, but also 
that he was still reaching forward into new forms of 
expression,” 

That the earlier letters refer constantly to contem- 
porary poets and poetry is no more than what we expect 
since at this period Yeats was preparing his anthology 
of modern verse. His dislike of Wilfrid Owen’s poetry 
is well-known; not so known is this reaction to Ezra 
Pound : “I am tired, I have spent the day reading Ezra 
Found for the Anthology— a single strained attitude 
instead of passion, the sexless American professor for all 
hia violence”. Compared to Yeats’s official evaluation 
of Pound in the Introduction to the Oxford Book of 
Modem Verse, this intimate opinion is a home-truth 
that tells. Generally speaking, Yeats admires modern 
poetry and his appreciation is a worthy counterpart of 
the homage which younger English poets pay him 
“Now that I have had all my Anthology in galley 
proof I am astonished at the greatness of much ot the 
poetry, and at its sadness”. To Lady Dorothy he writes : 
“I have found most excitement in your work, m that 
of Elinor Wylie, in that of Richard Hughes”. He » 
“excited by certain philosophical poems” of W. J. 
Turners one of who-e poems, he says, “rends my heart”. 
He praxes Laura Rid mg and “a young poet called 
George Barker, a lovely subtle mind and a rhythmical 
invention comparable to Gerard Hopkins”. Evidently 
Yeats’s literary likes and diriihes are coloured by his 
predi«po-itions towards rhi’osophy. “I want especially 
the names of any books that are philosophies os Barren 
Leaves is”, — a personal preference that is 'enlivened by 
the shrewd juucment that behind Huxley's satire is * 
satire which has for theme the whole of life. He bates 
The Edipardums of Mi's S vckville-We't because the 
“hero is passive and the assumption throughout fa that 
everybody is passive”. This denunciation of the passive 
attitude to life m literature cannot fail to remind, the 
reader of Yeats's now-famous rejection of pissiv itv. 
inspired War- poetry, a rejection of which the dialectic 
appears in this extract : 


“I find”, he writes, "this dialogue in the Upanishad: 
‘I want to think.' ‘You cannot think without faith.' 
‘How can I get faith V ‘You cannot get faith without 
action'." 

It is a lack of this fundamental faith and faith- 
sustamed action that rebukes some poetry of the Great 
War, and one feels that Yeats’s exclusion of the Owen- 
group from his Anthology cannot lightly be quashed. 
Much less sound, however, seems to be his joyous obser- 
vation of what he calls "the sudden return of philosophy 
into English literature round about 1925”. No doubt 
some individual modem poets have been inclined the 
way of philosophical writing, Dorothy Wellesley, W. J. 
Turner (later works), Edwin Muir (not admitted in 
Yeats’ galaxy), Lascelles Abercrombie and some others, 
yet it would be too sweeping a generalization to fuggest 
that the movement of modem English poetry as a whole 
is in the direction of philosophy. The movement seems 
rather to be m the direction of sometimes A sardonic, 
sometimes a pugnacious social awareness. 

Of the propagandist clamour of ‘proletariat writers’ 
Yeats had knowledge enough. A believer in the aristo- 
cracy of the intellect and the aristocracy of character, 
Yeats was naturally out of sympathy with the over- 
zealous claims of communism, and more than once m 
these letters minces no part of his disdain for the 
demands made by the communists upon literature. Of 
a certain reviewer he writes, “Men of bis kind when 
they take to proletarian politics copy the worst manners 
of the mob”. Further down in the same letter he says: 
"When I take a woman in my arms I do not want to 
change her. If I saw her in rags I would get her better 
clothes th3t I might resume my contemplation. But 
these communists put their heads in the rags and 
smother.” A Marxist would hardly relish Yeats's 
rhetorical query, “What was Karl Marx but Macaulay 
with his heels in the air ?’’ (On the Boiler, p. 17). Amid 
the turbid political passions of our times, partisan 
critics line rushed to dub Yeats a Fascist; the truth is, 
to use Cecil Day Lewis’ sympathetic description, Yeats 
belonged to the aristocratic tradition which he had in- 
herited from Irish history and which inspired him to ft 
sense of responsibility towards his country that was 
only excelled by his sense of responsibility towards hts 
art No doctrinaire in political opinions. Yeats thus writes 
in On the Boilers, a book which he calls in the letters 
his Fors Clai'igcra (“For the first time in my Jife I am 
sajing what are my political beliefs”): 

“I was six years in the Irish Senate. I am not 
ignorant of politics elsewhere, and on other grounds I 
have some right to speak. I say to those that shall rule 
here - ‘If ever Ireland again seems molten wax, reverse 
the process of revolution Do not try to pour Ireland 
into any political system. Think first how many able 
men with public minds the country has, how many it 
can hope to have in the near future, and mould jour 
system upon the«e men. It doc9 not matter how you 
get them. Republics, Kingdoms. Soviets, Corporate 
States, Parliaments, are trash, as Hugo said of something 
else ‘not worth one b’ade of grass that God gives for 
the nest of the lionet.' The«e men, whet! er six or six 
thousand, arc. the core of Ireland, are Ireland itself." 

Such a political ideology, essentially nationalist in 
outlook and individualist in character, is certain to incur 
the ho*ti‘ity of the Marxist with whom the individual hi 
merely a cog in the super-wheel of the proletarian t'ate, 
and yet however, the philosophy of indiyidual.‘m has 
not been proved ft fallacy, neither a political error eor 
a moral obliquity. Yeats’s Indian readers, at any rate, 
ougnt to feel that ft country which fa nch with reatuneft- 
long tradition, which has the living memory of ft prt- 
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nobility of diameter. 

Irish poets, learn your trade, 

Sing whatever is well made, 

•Seam the sort now growing up 
All out of shape from toe to top, 

Their unremembering hearts and heads 
Jhse-bom products of base beds. 

Sing the peisantry* and then 

Hard-riding country gentlemen. 

The holiness of monks, and after 
Porter-drinkers’ randy laughter ; 

Sing the lords and ladies gay 
ThU were beaten into ihc'chy 
Through seven heroic centuries; 

Cast your mind on other days 
That \u> in coming days may be 
Sul! the indomitable Inshry. 

(Last Poems and Plays, p Ot) 


'think Jibe n i _ ...... _ 

common people.' These new men are goldsmiths 
working with a glass screwed into one eye, whereas we 
stride ahead of the crowd, its swordsmen, its jugglers, 
looking to right and left. ‘To right and left’ by which 
I mean that we need like Milton, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
vast sentiments, generalizations supported by tradition.'' 

An American writer who calls his style ‘public’ pleases 
him ; it is this pubhenesx of style that he would develop 
now. a style to suit his mature judgments on men and 1 
things, attaining to supple directness with equal esvc in 
a serious poem like The Municipal Gallery Revisited 
and the magnificent nonsense verses of the Crazy Jane 
senes Some of the poems in this last volume occur Jso 
in the letters, and even a cursory study of the changes 
effected in -tho final text convinces the reader of the 
poet's unfaihng’y careful art. Besides, they prove that 
in the final phase, Yeats was constantly seeking to 
overleap the dictional and svn tactical barriers between 
prose and verse. One might find in Yeats’s latest prae- 


Infirm and aged I might stay 
In some good company, 

I who have always hated work, 

Smiling at the sea, 

Or demonstrate in my own life 
What Robert Browning meant 
Bv an old hunter talking with Gods; 

Rut I am not content. 

("At c You Content ?” — Last Poems) 
And these lines open up, what one is confident os 
feature of the 
utter faartcvn 


Of this stubborn ideal of a heroic fife which he offered rice n convincing vindication of Wordsworth's mtich- 
voungcr Irishmen and himself pursued through all the debated dictum about the essential sameness of prose 
harrowing decrepitude of old age and & weak consti- amf poetry. In the following passage, syntax and 
tution illuminating offshoots are evidenced in these diction ring the same as those of good prose, and yet 
letters! As we read how Jie confronted the country the glonmis spirit of great poetrj- presides benignly upon 
priests who came to denounce “the Abbey for blasphemy, 
calling on the government to withdraw our subsidy and 
institute a censorship of the stage”, all for the offence 
of producing O'Casey’s Silver Tasvc, vie have a glimpse 
of the indomitable spirit that burned within the aged 
frame. In 1033, when Do Valera, out of loyalty to the 
League of Nations, “ranged Ireland on the side oi 
Li) gland and against the country of tho Pope leats 
apprehended the eclipse of his much-cherished heroic 
?E through political expediency : I dread crushing 

taxation, fever and fever people with enough financial /i(m lIIWW UJ , 5 .„ „„ afc 
independence for intellectual courage ■ 1 q ,P the most splendid and reiterative 
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talks of justice, who knows ^xt jusbec fa aceotnpa WRS co j nf; t 0 die I have no sen'e of age, no desire for 

by secret forgery, when an s he is not rest, but then perhaps the French saving is true ‘It i* 
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spiritually fit. then we remember our ap cl fl old’.” This is the utterance of a great, spirit, one whose 
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A mo«t astonishing thing— , 

Seventy years have I lived ; 

(Hurrah for the flowers of Spring, 

For Spring is here again.) 

Seventy years have I lived 
No ragged beggar-man, 

Seventy years have I lived. 

Seventy years man and boy, 

And never have I danced for joy. 
("Imitation from the Japanese ”— Last Poems > 




When Calcutta ‘Jeeps 
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AT UNCLE JAKES GRAVESIDE . . 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH j 

I taken to .the chemist— often to his brother, my 

Uncle Jake was' my wife’s uncle. Ho tfas my fatier-in-law-and again filled. . . 

father-in-law's only brother — two or three 

years younger than he. * II 

- Jake, he was called lovingly. It was short It was about this time of the # y ear "when I 
for. Jacob. That name was given him by his first set eyes on Uncle Jake's* 'tomb'. Sum- 
parents when he. was a baby. It was his “first,” mer was waning, just as it is now. I suppose 
or “Christian” name, and was placed before the sight of the balsams and zinnias withering 
the “family” name — Kinsey. in- the" garden in front of my study ^ as \ write 

These American Kinseys were descendants this, has_ served to cany my mind back “to that 
of an Englishman of adventurous disposition, pilgrimage. Uncle Jake was buried in the Kinsey 
He had “crossed the pond” in the eighteenth family .burial “lot” (plot, in English) in the 
century, from Suffolk, in the southern part .of community graveyard, a couple of mile?; or so 
England. There his people had dwelt for cen- from' the small. town where- that family resided, 
tunes.' They were yeoman farmers. -His father’s As we neared. the grassy oblong I took off my 
• and kinsfolk’s homes were situated not far from -hat in token of - respect to the departed folk. 
London. Had he been alive to-day, he could Just then ray eye fell upon a grave that looked 
have motored from » his little village,, to* the different from the others round it. Tiny Aroeri- 
capital of the British' Empire in an hour orso. can flags .were stuck in the earth that covered 
, ’Outside the “family circle this uncle-in-law it.„There was a bit of bunting fluttering over it. . 
of minej was called “Doc.. Kinsey.”" Some’ who- “Uncle Jake’s,” whispered my wife’s sister, 

knew' him better addressed him as ‘‘Doc. Jake?’ “I ,wish you could have come a few' weeks 
Few Americans say “Doctor”. It is too Ibuch earlier,” she went on. “You would hove gecn it 
trouble — and too formal. They almost invari- in its glory. We had brought flowers by ' the 
ably shorten it into “Doc.” . ' * armful and blanketed the grave with them. It 

Uncle Jake was a- medical man. His elder? did look pretty and gay.” , 
brother — my father-in-law-Tfwent to a pbar- She was young and full of life. * I was 
xnaceutical college and became qualified as a moved by her enthusiasm to pay homage to an 
•pharmacist. Being younger, Jake was more uncle who had served the community with pro- 
ambitious— wished .to do better than that. So fessional skill and neighbourly solicitude, 
he -joined a medical college. There he applied The desire to know why this one parti- 
himscif assiduously to books and lectures. .He cular grave should havfi been picked out for 
followed liis 'professors to the bedside of the decoration — and not others in the “]ot”--'took 
patients, made a careful note of symptoms, possession of my heart. So I asked her 
listened to complaints, watched the treatment “Was it gome special occasion ? "Was it 
that was prescribed. He was equally attentive Uncle Jake’s death anniversary?” 
in the operation theatre when one or .another "As to his death anniversary,” replied ray 
•surgeon-teacher sewed up a rupture, cut, away sister-in-law, “I cannot say. Uncle Jake died 
a limb, 'or removed a noxious growth from the long before I was bom. We can read the date 
body. That was before surgery was divested carved on the tomb-Btone. 
of agony by means of anaesthesia. He passed “But it was a special occasion, all right, 
the final examination with honours and was Sec, over there. And there . . . and there.” 
awarded the Doctorate in Medicine. ' I. looked, in the direction in which she had 

Uncle Jake had been dead many years pointed her finger. I saw that other grave* had 
■when I first appeared in the. small town where been decorated in a similar manner? £mall 
he had lived and worked, as did many of his American flags were -stuck in the grass growing 
kin — do‘so still— in Cambridge, Henry' County, over them. There were little bits of bunting 
Illinois. He was not forgotten, however. People - blowing in the breeze. 

spoke of him with respect and affection. He had* “This was done, she informed me, “on 
been a great healer. < He had seemed to them ‘Decoration Day? This falls on May 30th tfVCiy 
to be actually a miracle-man. 1110 prescrip- year. It is a national holiday— a holiday 
lions he had written were treasured by many throughout the country. On that day we deco- 
•f his patients, some -of whom, thanks to his rate the graves of the men who /ought and bled 
ministrations, *w ere still alive. Some, had been -for the nation. They are thus decorated every 
passed on to their progeny as a precious herit- year. Every Yeas.” 

age. When any one developed complaints akin She wished me to grasp that American 
to those ho had .cured, the prescription was Idea. I was etill a “grecn-hom” there. 
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therefore, took pains lest I forget that it was, was alive— dynamically, tirelessly, high-souled- 
witii my wife s people, an institution, I remem- ly active in man's service, 
ber it, even though some 10,000 miles now part This memorial is to the man whose voice 
that sweet girl from me. . travelled, 83 years ago, from the capital of the 

jrj - * United States of America to the small village 

* , m which Uncle Jake then lived and laboured. 

So Uncle Jake had been a herol He had There was something in it that made “Doc." 
fought, and bled » for his nation IP How.glo- Kinsey pause in his pains* and pleasures— 
rious If I I said all this and more. . * • something 'that drew him away from kin and 

“Yes,” said my wife, a little older and crony. He resolutely left hearth and home to 
wiser than her sister, "yes, Uncle Jake heeded answer that call; and exchanged his ''civics'' 
the nation's call. * * for tho army surgeon's uniform. 

> , “A war was being fought. It was a cruel That caH from the nation’s scat, of gov- 
war.' The United States was not prepared for emment was ringing — insistent. In it were the 
it. The soldiers it had put into 'the field were, caller's, heart throbs. In it was his great love 
in consequence, being butchered like sheep led for his people. In it was also his anguish, 
to the slaughter. . ' ’ . The anguish was more than the echo of the 

"Some one had to go to those poor people — agony of the men already .bleeding upon the 
go out to them — care for them. "Who better than field of battle or groaning in the hospitals. It 
some one with medical knowledge and surgical was anguish at the folly of the men who, had 
skill and experience ? _ ’. started the- fighting. Shots had been fired 

“The soldiers’ bleeding wounds had ‘to • be without parley by men perverse through fana- 

staunched. The shattered limbs had to be ticism rather than .criminality.' They had 

bound up, the fever cured, diarrhoea, dysentery ranged brother against • brother— father ’ was 
and other plagues that' were raging conquered rending son. TVJiat folly could be more' insen- 
" and eradicated. The nation stood in dire need satc^morc criminal ? . ... 

of men who had knowledge of medicine and Before I tell of it I. must say something of 
surgery and experience in saving life, and the the man who sent out the call that drew Uncle 
will to use that knowledge and experience .to Jake to the, colours. And not only Uncle Jake, 
assuage pain to save limb and life. Uncle Jake Hundreds of other, doctors and thousands of 
had all these qualifications. . attendants Tens, ’of thousands' of others 

“So he went. Uncle Jake went of his own needed to fight down the madness let loose bj 
of hit! own free will. He was not the fanatics.' * Scores of women, too. For the 
'drafted in’ (the American .way of Baying ton- first time in the history of the United States 
SS££ or aa the worfYnow being' lliated, <k» bodies" to tto.Bl liter hospitals 

conscripted). Eager to. servo his fcllow-mcn. he (o “help (to) .heal” tho broken heroes. . 
became an* army surgeon. V 

“He served right up to the end of tho Livii . , , , _ . . 

w “ Oft™ he had to work in advanced That man’s name was Abrnlmm Lincoln. 
Sinus Ah enemy“ bullet might any Ho was toll and gaunt of body. His face was 
momMit’ hnvo lodged in his person. He might ruggcd/.Thc kindly soul with n it made it 
haT been killed, or maimed for ever, but attractive despite the irregularity of tho 

^^^Sd^n^lifc^nd^imb 1 wiUiouTso much ' He was bred and born far away from the 
asTTcrSi The fortunes ' of war are un- place in which his earthly remains repose. Some 
as a seroic «■ *. . - 400 miles, as the busy bcc wings its way from 

fathomable, are y the Dower that yields her nectar to the hive, 

IV 4 to the south-east of Springfield, his tiny, help* 

a ni.tifiwv? miles or so. as space is measured less' lips first closed upon his mother’s breast. 

. air-aec to the south of Uncle Jake’s She lay upon n wretched pallet in n cabin 

n tomb. It is in the same state dark as a dungeon and draughticr than a prison 

American Union-IUinois. It is in the .cell. It had been built at the edge of. primeval 

0f n-?«i^ Sstatc^pringficld by name.* . woods by her husband. 
caplt T , ?? ^ tomb— n6t a grave. Not only is it Ho himself was spiritless and ewy-gau** 

, nlace upon earth of the bones There somehow was in his seed both ambition 

the last res ^ S i . q ft mon umcnt to the and striving. Or was the milk-stream from hi* 

buried there . t b ogo bones. Built of mother's breast charged with these essentials 

ma H t rnrcfullv selected, painstakingly individual success and social sendee? 

“^blc- by its size and fineness, is With hardly a start towards literacy 
matched rna * * the spectator’s eyes witliout means to buy books or even to P ur ! 

fvbton ot Fcatacsj totnot bo very long ago chase n lamp and wick and oil for it, to 
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by, this son of Nancy Hanks Lincoln — Abraham 
Lincoln— became one' of the best informed men 
in his .-Motherland. He 'studied law, btit its 
practice sickened him. 

Sympathy for his fellows and speech 
instinct with that sympathy and in flow and 
rhythm comparable' to the brook’s naturalness, 
won him the suffrages of the citizens. They 
'sent him to the legislature of Illinois, to which 
state he- had drifted. A little “later he was 
'chosen to speak for that'state in the national 
Congress at Washington; D.C. A new party 
that had scored no success worth chortling 
about' put him up as candidate for the Presi- 
dency. His personality ‘and eloquence ^re- 
inforced by his Striving in Vindication of man’s 
inalienable right to “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ carried him to ‘the pinnacle 
of political glory.’ - ^ ’ 

On March 4, 1861, he was sworn in as the 
,* sixteenth President of the United’ States. . In 
virtue of that office, he became the Commander- 
in-Chief of all 'thb national armed forces on 
land as welj as on water.,.;, 

. *• . ' \ VI > 

' Barely a month had Lincoln. been installed 
in the White House when shots rang out in the 
vicinity. In the harbour at Charleston, South 
Carolina, 6tood Fort Sumter. - Almost without 
warning if was attacked by the rebels. Without 
fight the garrison surrendered. . The national 
flag — the “star-spangled banner” — was ignobly 
hauled down- The “stars and bars”— the rebel 
emblem— was nln-up instead. 

• Yes. It was a rebellion against the joint 
authority. The attack had come from within — 
not from without — the country. The aggressors 
were Americans — not hostile aliens. 

The figure round which insurgents gathered 
—Robert E. Lee — was a general who had the 
prestige of distinguished leadership . in 'the 
recent war with Mexico. Appointed commander- 
in-chief by ther ^Confederacy” formed by states' 
that proclaimed their secession from the 
American Union with' its headquarters at 
Washington, D.C., he began functioning in 
rebel interests almost under , Lincoln’s nose. 
The. troops under him were seasoned 
soldiers. -Behind them were reserves of men 
■ filled with fanatical zeal for the insurgent cause. 

And that cause? As it was preached, it 
was armed protest against-the alleged usurpa- 
tion by the central, government -of rights con- 
sidered to be inherent in the various state gov- 
ernments— against the unwarranted, unceasing, 
unbearable interference -by the “North” with 
the affairs of the “South”. These geographic 
expressions need explanation. 

A line had originally been drawn purely 
for purposes of boundary delimitation, Kjaown 


after the surveyors as "Mason and Dixon’s Line”, 
’it formed the southern border of Pennsylvania. 
It was extended, from time to time, till it cleft 
the country in .twain. The States to the north 
of it were known collectively as the 
“North:” those south of it constituted the 
“South”. These words became embedded for 
ever in the United States' terminology. - 

- Slavery was the distinguishing symbol of 
this cleavage. It was more than a symbol. It 
was a storm — a tornado— or, to^ change the 
figure of speech, a Vesuvius in eruption. 

, In the “South” men. women and children 
of African or mixed Afro-American descent 
.*were .still "(1861) held in bondage. They were 
. openly bought and sold. They slaved upon the 
plantations .and .in the homes. Conditions of 
.their life and 'work were wholly regulated ac- 
cording to the will or whim of* their owners. 
■Bb' “Massa” (the master) ever so brutal, there 
jvas no salvation for the poof sufferers so long 
as. breath remained in their.bodies. 

In the “North,” slavery had been abolished. 
Numerous men and women there were ’filled 
with abhorrence of - the system. Through indi- 
vidual arid collective “work they sought to free 
the “Sooth” of this curse. Some of them 
afforded asylum to the run-away slaves and 
resisted effort to restore them to bondage. In 
so doing' they ran grave risks — rendered them- 
selves liable to heavy penalties. 

VH 

5 -With Lincoln's election in November. 1860 
'and particularly after his investiture on March 
4/ 1861, excitement reached the climatic. Him- 
self a Eon of the "South” by 'birth and breed- 
irig, he was a son of the "North” by inclination 
and choice. If any one could drive away- the 
demon of disruption, drown the demand for 
“disunion” — silence the ' ‘slogan-shoutcrs of 
'“secession,”— it was he. No one would put brain 
and brawn into the effort more blithely— more 
resolutely — than he. 

He was not vouchsafed the opportunity 
peacefully to engage in that effort. The shots 
fired on Fort Sumter took away the opportunity 
for pacific action, 

Hi3 attitude- in Tespect of slavery he had 
made* crystal clear. He would have no truck 
with it ; ' 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the 
house to fall, but I expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other.” 

So he had thundered from a public plat- 
from in Illinois when pitted in debate with 
Stephen A. Douglas. Though the echoes did not 
resound from any legislative »’ 



them potency that shook tho entire nation. 
'A little later he contested the right- with this 
very debater to be in supreme command at that 
fateful hour in the nation’s life, and was sent 
to. the White House. Even before the outgoing 
President had yielded him the place of power, 
he had indicated, with clarity, that he intended 
slavery to be . 

. . . put where the people would be 
satisfied that it was in course of ultimate settle- 
ment.” 

With such a man at the helm, human 
bondage, upon which the plutocrats of the 
“South” had built their prosperity, was in 
jeopardy, So they feared. Through dread they 
rushed matters. They would force him, they 
thought, to his knees before he could muster 
strength to resist them. 

Was Lincoln the man to submit to armed 
■ rebellion— to confirm and consolidate the 


State’s (South Carolina’s) madness. Whitman 
wrote : r 

... " • • • It was not thought it would be join’d in by 
Virginia, North Carolina, or Georgia. A great and 
cautious national official predicted that it would blow 
over ‘in sixty days/ and folks generally believ’d the 
prediction. I remember talking about it on a Fulton 
ferry-boat with the Brooklyn mayor, who said he only 
'hoped the Southern fire-eaters would commit some 
overt act of resistance, as they would then be at once * 
so effectually squelch’d, we would never hear of bcccs. 
sion again— -but he was afraid 'they never would have 
the pluck to really do anything/ I remember, too, that 
a couple of companies of the thirteenth Brooklyn, who 
rendezvou’d at the city armoury, and started thence 
thirty day S’ men, were all provided with pieces of rope, 
conspicuously tied to their musket-barrels, with which to 
bring back each man a prisoner from the audacious 
South, to be led in a noore, on our men’s early and 
triumphant retum/’t 

Events were to prove disastrous. “The 
national forces,” Whitman admits, “fled from 
the field.” He adds : 


Schism. If not, what was he to do? M . . . The defeated troops commenced pouring 

Yet Lincoln must have realized that the into Washington over the Long Bridge at daylight on 
United States had been caught wholly un- Monday, 22nd (July, IS6D— day drizzling all through 
prepared. Wherefrom was he to set the soldiers fit 

and the money to finance operations to stem to an cxtrcmcv-the dust the grime, and emoke, in 
the fratricidal blood-letting? What was to layers sweated in. follow’d »by other layer* again 
happen whiie he gathered vototejs under d,c &&&*£$ 

national flag and they recciv cd training? W ould n ir— stlrr'd up everywhere on the do’ roads nnd trodden 
not Lee, with his seasoned troops, capture and fields hv the regiments,, swarming wagons, artillery, 
hold tho national capital ? etc.— all the men with this roating of murk and sweat 

K ‘ thnt b#» never *nd win, now recoiling bark pouring over the Long 

is now abundantly clear that lie never BpidBM horrible m , reh of twenty mi!cSi „.{ arn i n g o 
Wobbled— never for an instant was lie irresolute Washington baffled, humiliated, panic-struck Where 
on the question of, union. His mind was made are the vaunt* and the proud boa 'fa with which you 
UD He would not tolerate disruption— parti- went forth? Where arc your banners nnd your bands 
U . » v u .;“ u t ii, n ‘ of music, and your ropes to bring back your prisoners? 

cularly disruption at the point 01 the gun. Well, there isn’t a band plaving— and there isn’t a flag 

The attitude of tho people as displayed by c )/ nfr? ashamed nnd lank to its staff. ”t 
the “firing on the flag at Charleston" must have . 

heartened 'him in that resolution. As an eye- Again he writes : 

witness — (tho Poet of Democracy, Walt Whit- “There you nr^shouldcr-etraps'-but where re 
4. A,_ . , your companies ? Where are your men ? Incompetents f 

man — wrote at the time . never tell me of chances of battle, of getting stray'd, 

“Down in the abysms of New world humanity there, and the like: I think this is your woTk, this retreat, 

had formed and hardened a primal hard-pan of national n ff cr A ]l, Sneak, blow, put on airs there in Willard’s 
Union will determin’d and in the majority, refusing to purnpiuons parlours nnd bar-rooms. ‘ or anywhere— no 
be tamper'd with or argued against, confronting all explanation shall save you. Bull Bun ;s your work; had 
emergencies, and capable at any time of bursting Ml you been half or one.tenth worthy your men, this would 
surface bonds, and breaking out like an earthquake. It ncv er have happen d."* 
is, indeed, the best lesson of the century, or of America. 

and it is a mighty privilege to have been rart of it. IX 

The promptitude with which Lincoln met Wlint n vivid picture he paints of the men 
this Attack on nationhood will for ever remain in authority in a defcatcst attitude : 

n landmark in man’s executive annuls. So wdl "Meantime in Washington, among iho great -■ 

the inflexibility with which lie prosecuted the p Crs ons and their entourage, a mixture of awful 

, • rturminnee nf Iris resolve to stop the consternation, uncertainty, rage, shame, helplessness, 

Struggle, in P ur f^" CC ,°! i':, !i:o,ninn--fn kecn stnpefring disappointment. The worst is not only 
split from spreading !to end duun on o P b ut already here. In n few hours— perhaps 

'11 national Clements together — cost wnat it bc f 0re the next meal— the sece*h f secessionist) gene- 
u rsl.s, with their victorious hordes, will be upon us. The 

may. _____ dream of humanity, the vaunted Union we thought 

Vlil . ro rtronc so impregnable— lo 1 it seems already 

Tt wns thought in the first days 01 smashed like a china plate. One bitter, bitte r hour— 

. -l.nlmt that the rebellion w as only on e , 

t <“- r- «■ 
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perhaps proud America will never again know BUch an 
hour. She must pack and fly — no time to spate. Those 
white palaces— the dome-crown’d capitol there on the 
hi!!, so stately orer the trees— shall they be left — or des- 
troyed first ? For it was certain that the talk among 
certain magnates Rud- officers and clerks and officials 
everywhere, for twenty-four hours in and around 
-Washington after Bull Run, was loud and undisguised 
for yielding out and out, and substituting the southern 
rule and Lincoln promptly abdicating and depart- 
ing"! 

Whitman left behind the opinion that : 

"... If the secesh officers and forces had imme- 
diately follow’d and by a bold Napoleonic movement 
had enter’d Washington the first day (or even the 
second), they could have had things their own way. 
and a powerful faction north to back them One of 
our returning colonels expressed in public that night, 
amid a swarm of officers and gentlemen in a crowded 
room, the opinion that it was useless to fight, that 
the southerners had made their title clear, and that 
the best course for the national government to pursue 
was to desist from any further attempt at stopping 
them, and admit them again to the lead, on the best 
terms thev were willing to grant. Not a voice was 
rais’ed against this judgment amid that large crowd of 
officers and gentlemen. The fact is. the hour was one 
of the three or four of those crises we had then and 
afterward, during the fluctuations of four years when 
human eves annearid at least just likely to see the last 
breath of the Union ns to fee it continue.’* H 

Steadfastness to the* cause of the Union 
required at that time an iron nerve Lincoln 
staggered under the blow, but 

. . recovering himself,- began that verv night— 
sternly, rnoidly sets about the task of reorganizing Ea 
forces, and placing him«elf in positions for future and 
surer work. If there were nothing else of Abraham 
Lincoln for history to Ffamp him with It is enough to 
send him with his wreath to the memorv for all future 
time, that he endured that hour, that dav bitterer than 
gall — indeed a crucifixion day — that it did not connuer 
him— that he unflinchingly stemm’d it. and resolved 
•to lift himself and the Union out of it.”J 

X 

When Uncle Jake began his nrmv surgeon’s 
work, conditions were awful. The office build- 
ings and residences turned into hospitals were 
already overcrowded. Tents set uo to receive 
the overflow could not cope with the casualties 
coming in from the field in a steady stream. 
On the battle plain lay the wounded, groan- 
ing, sometimes for two days and more un- 
attended. 

Whitman tells of a soldier whom he "found 
among the crowded cots in the Patent Office." 
He had been "badly hit in his leg and side at 
Predericksburgh” on 13th December? 

"... He -lav the succeeding two days and nights 
helpless on the field, between the ‘city and tho^e rim 
terraces of batteries; his company .and regiment had 
been compell'd to leave him to his fAte To .make 
matters worse, it happen’d he lav with. his head slightly 
down hill, and could not help himself. At the end of 
some fifty hours he was brought off, with other 
wounded, under a flag of truce.’’ 


t Ibid, p. 29. 
t Ibid, p. 30. 


Uncle Jake and his brother-surgeons had 
to do the best they could with these casualties. 
Considering everything, they did marvellously 
well. ’ “V ' . 

What a tov.er of strength were the women 
who had left their hearths and homes for the 
military hospitals 1 No praise for these "female” 
war-nurses — the first of their kind in the United 
States — could be overgen erous. 

XI 

My mother-in-law had stowed away in 
the drawer in which she kept the possessions 
most cherished by her a pair of epaulettes. The 
gold was tarnished. Not, however, the memory 
of her brother-in-law. 

With these epaulettes Sewed to the shoulders 
of his army surgeon’s tunic, 'Uncle Jake had 
come back home. The bloody business had been 
done with. The attack on the Union had been 
broken. The secessionists had submitted. The 
Union had been saved. The country had not 
been hacked into pieces. The broken hearts 
would, in time, become whole again. 

That earlv autumn day 37 years ago when 
that good lady and I were staying with one 
of her daughters-in-law and she brought out 
these epaulettes for my inspection, the “North” 
and the "South” were only expressions 
descriptive of American physiography— 
not symbols of fratricidal fanaticism. 
The mud of the country over which the fight 
had raged showed no vestige of the Civil War’s 
blood. The bitterness had very' nearly gone out 
of men’s and even women’s hearts. 'Die sur- 
vivors — and their descendants — were pulling 
together to make the United States of America 
"one and indivisible” — the grandest land in the 
world — -"God’s own country.” ' , 

All this and more had come to , pass 
primarily because of the will and work of just 
one man — the man placed by the. people’s 
suffrages nt the helm of the ship of state— 
who, in the hour of mortal combat, would not - 
bend his knee to the demon of disunion — the ' 
satan of secession. That tomb in Springfield — also 
that grave in my wife’s natal town — and many 
another resting place for bones that once were 
moved by muscles themselves impelled by over- 
wrought nerves, are symbols of a struggle that 
should never, never have taken place. 

I am proud of my wife’s Uncle Jake — • 
proud of his kindly, efficient ministration to the 
torn and tortured bodies of men mauled and 
maimed through the madness of their fellow- 
men run amok. He never bled upon the field of 
action. He did not receive even a scratch. He, 
nevertheless, was a hero — as true a hero he was 
as any general or private who, gored, suffered 
agonies. But for work such as he and his fellows 
did, in obedience to Lincoln ’3 call, the United 



States of America might to-day bo two, ten, 
or two hundred lands. Who knows ? 

Onco a split is permitted to begin, one 
never Knows where tho process will end. One 
only knows that wreckers find encouragement 
as it spreads. Their ranks swell. Their heads 
become turned. They are obsessed with mad- 
ness to divide and to subdivide. 


My wife's Uncle Jake was among the 
legions that, at Lincoln's call, put an end to 
that process of rending. The ustox was, in 
consequence, preserved. It went on gaining 
strength. What nation to-day is so diverse, in 
respect of its elements, as this and yet, nation- 
ally, so solid^and this in a world wildly tom 
by disruption ? 


THE METTUIi DAM 
By L. N. GUBIL 

The Meltur Dam constructed across the to prevent the formation of cracks in the cement 
river Cauvery in South India ig one of the structure, and at the same time to keep the dam 
largest dams in the world. No wonder there- thoroughly water-tight whether in summer or 
fore that visitors to India do not fail to include in winter. The dam can be inspected from the 



The Mettur Dam 


The road leading to the bridge at Mettur 


this in their itinerary. Tho broad expanse of entrances to the hollow interior at the bottom 
the waters locked up by the dam is indeed a of the dam itself. Throughout tins length, 
feast to the eyes of any visitor; but the impos- vertical shafts 15 feet from one another provide 
ing concrete structure is a special attraction to for the ejection of sewage water. Thus this m- 
thc engineer, ‘ 


A view of tho Meltur Dam from the topmost hill 
' ’ Tho dam carries a roadway 


A view of the escape of surplus waters at Mettur 
ncr vault serves the double purposo of 
observation chamber nnd a drainage gallery. 

The water impounded by the dam might 
on occasions bo nearly a million lacs of cubic 
feet, nnd might be spread over an area of about 



MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 


sixty Equate miles. It is, however, noteworthy of the flood waters at the Mettur Dam pro- 
that both in regard to the time taken for the vides effectively for the diversion of the surplus 
construction of these huge works and the cost waters, 

per unit of storage, the Mettur Dam has set up The whole of South India has therefore 
the lowest record — at costs on the whole five reasons to be grateful to the initiators of the 
CTores of rupees. scheme from Colonel Ellis downwards, who 

initiated the outline of the scheme in 1910. 
Another advantage of equal importance has 
been obtained, and that is the utilisation of the 
energy of the pent-up waters through four tur- 
bines operating under a maximum head of 150 
feet of water to generate electricity. The Mettur 
electric supply scheme is both complementary 
and supplementary to the bigger Pykara Hydro- 
Electric scheme. 

One of the direct benefits of the dam lias 
been the effect on the Mettur climate. The 
vicinity of a large lake formed in the natural 
gorge between some hills and the waist-line of 


Before* the construction of this dam, the 
irrigation of the Cauvery delta in the 
Trichinopoly and Tan j ore districts was depen- 
dent on the capricious mercy of the north-east 
monsoon. But now the copious supply from 
the south-west monsoon has been harnessed not 
only to steady and regulate the supply through- 
out the irrigation period, but also to increase the 
area under cultivation in the delta. In fact, a 
new canal — the Grand Anicut canal — starts 
from the Grand Anicut (10 miles lower down 
Trichinopoly), which has brought under the 
plough no les 3 than a quarter million acres of 
land previously uncultivated. The Dam and the Power-house 

The periodical havoc by floods that used to 

occur in the Cauvery basin has now been the dam, has definitely taken the edge off the 
reduced if not completely eliminated. Regulation high summer temperature. 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION 

Story of Famous Waxworks Show 
By ERIC LYNN 

“Where Hitler and Stalin live together in pher Curtins. Hearing of his gift for making 
peace,” says a witty poster advertising that wax models of his friends, the Prince de Conti 
strange, world-famous museum of wax figures, invited him to come to Paris. There the Swiss 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. Madame Tus- doctor was so successful that modelling in wax 
Baud’s has not lost its charm and the bomb became a fashionable craze, and his place was 
which destroyed part of the large building often visited by men like Voltaire, Diderot, 
during a • raid has only stimulated public Rousseau, Mirabeau, and later the American 
interest. Ambassador, Benjamin Franklin. 

Scarcely any similar institution in the His niece Marie proved an extremely gifted ' 
world can compete with Madame Tussaud’s for pupil and was soon even more proficient than 
the dramatic history of its origins. Its'foun- her uncle. She was invited to Versailles as tutor 
dress was Marie Grosholtz. Born in 1760 in to the king’s sister, and here she modelled Marie 
Switzerland, on the death of her parents^ she Antoinette’s face from fife, 
was adopted by her uncle, the doctor Christo- When the storm clouds of revolution were ‘ 





gathering, Curtius recalled his niece from the 
Court to the safety of his house. But on July 
J2, 1789, an angry crowd approached the studio, 
asking Curtius to make cICgies of the people's 
heroes for a procession. Two days later the 
Bastille was stormed. Curtius was Eent out of 
Paris, leaving the young Marie in charge of the 
studios and exhibition. 








Madam Tussaud’a Exhibition is now in the hands of Bernard Tussaud, 
great-great grandson of the foundress. Here he is seen at work on new 
, • heads 


Heads began to fall fast. 
The Convention called for 
death masks to show the 
people of Paris. Marie was 
summoned, and more or less 
forced to fulfil a dreadful 
task ; -one by one the muti- 
ated heads of those whom 
she had known at Versailles 
and Paris pasesd through 
her hands— from Louis XV i 
and Marie Antoinette to the 
revolutionaries' who eventu- 
ally became the victims o? 
their revolution, Marat and 
his murderess Charlotte 
Corday, Robespierre, 
ricr 


vantage of the Treaty of Amicus and sought 
refuge in England, taking her two children and 
all her models. 

She came to London and opened an exhibi- 
tion in the Strand, at the old Lyceum, and then 
toured the British Isles for 33 years. At last in 
1835 the exhibition found a home in Baker 
Street, where it stayed until 1884, when it was 
moved to the present sita in 
Mary 1 ebon e Road. 

Madame Tussaud, cease- 
lessly enlarging her collec- 
tion, lived to the age of 
ninety. Almost every impor- 
tant personality of her time 
was her model as well as, her 
visitor, and “Madame Tus- 
saud's” became one of the 
sights of London. 

In 1925, Madame Tus- 
saud’s exhibition experienced 
its first great tragedy. Fire 
broke out, and in an hour 
little was left but a heap of 
ruins. Fortunately the in- 
valuable moulds of the wax 
portraits escaped, and 
curiously enough the “Cham- 
ber of Horrors" sustained the 
least damage. People used to 
say at the time, “The Devil 
looks after his own!” 

Three years later, how- 


Car- 



M«i= 1 -self « 

escape tho threat of death 
but was thrown into prison. 

When she was freed at 
last she learned that her 

uncle had died mysterious y._ nossession ever, Madame Tussaud’s reopened in a new 
She was alone m the * married a building. - . . 

n largo number of j b ut after eomo A thousand years of English and world 

French soldier, Francoisius. , ot i. history are represented in this exhibition, ana 

years they separated. In 


This photograph shows a portion of the historical section, with 
King Henry VIII ana a few of his wives and courtiers 
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?f‘1 r mi n T' , ( SS ^ Ud ' S r r* 1? ot “ <ldbs the portraits still occupied by diplomats of the "old retime” 
of eminent personalities as soon as they became refused to make nrooaeandfi fnr thoir 
W is still observed. The present ma„a g e- by 

Thus the modellers had to guess, and when 
later on, a leading Nazi official visited the exhi- 
bition, he protested vigorously at what had 
been made — mainly from photographs — of his 
beloved Fulircr. Then he went back to Berlin 
interviewed Hitler, and sent Madame Tussaud’s 
the correct information. 

Mussolini had to get a new* head in 1939; 
apart from his increasing baldness he had taken 
to a new* cap after his visit to Berlin. Stalin, 
unfortunately, had to he modelled entirely from 
photographs, but General Franco seemed to be 
pleased to become a member of the illustrious 
crowd at Madame Tussaud’s: he sent the Duke 
t0 sco t0 thc details of his portrait, 
uhen King Carol of Rumania and President 
Heiual of Turkey were modelled, their rcspcc- 
tivc ambassadors paid several visits to thc 
exhibition, and saw that every detail of the 
uniforms and decorations was correct. 

The most famous section of thc exhibition 
is the “Chamber of Horrors”. Its nucleus was 
Dr Curtius’ “Cavcrne dcs Grands Velours”, 
on thc Boulevard du Temple in Paris. Marie 



ment of Madame Tussaud’s, however, must use 
some prophetical sense ns to whether people 
who have come into thc news arc likely to stay 
there for some time. Wax models — -the heads, 
nrc now being made by Bernard Tussaud, 
Marie’s great-grandson — are very difficult and 
expensive to make, and there is only a limited 
ppacc for the exhibition of contemporary per- 
sonalities. For this reason, the management 
has to study political events, and carefully 
pick the people who arc important enough to be 
exhibited. 

All the British Cabinet Ministers are there. 
A_ recent portrait of Mr. Churchill was made at 
his country hou*e, whore he gladly sat os a 
model for the sculptor. Many Members of 
Parliament, the Opposition leaders, and other 
men of political - importance find their wax 
efligics nt thc exhibition. 

Difficulties over accuracy of detail arise 
when a foreign statesman ha« to be included 
in the collection. When, for instance, Hitler 
became Chancellor of thc Reich in 1933, the 
management n«hcd the 
tandem for information 
hair ami the colour of 
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i an exactly reproduced felting of t 
iys, ta a model of Queen Victoria 


the German Embn^v in Tussaud continued tho tradition of adding thc 
.ion about the shade of hi* portrait of every renowned criminal to* her 
f his eyes; but thc Dnbas*)*, collection, giving each a suitable background.* 


TTr 1 !? i, WO jif nC £ t J J ek thc -?'PP er 5 Land™, the death masks, made by Marie Tussaud of Louis 
i nrirmnents r-nUlnf ino ‘‘“f 1 ™ and their XVI Marie Antoinette, and Robespierre 

inifo fl i T ’ n l h S? 81 "? 1 , Some P™P le f ay they scorn the painted 

Sn?p. »nJ 8 ?i? 3 /i ?? Ir °n Cage; the Electric and dressed “dolls”. But the eternal “ c ]!ild” in 
iair, and all the intricate instruments of almost every grown-up person -till eniovs 
ancient torture. And here, too, are the actual Madame Tussaud’s dolls. 15 
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„„„ l A c eenesis of social amalgamation there origin of social onier. Those who think that possession 

are differences of opinion : some think that matriarchy of authority in nn organisation serves as a sure clue 
as the nrst unifying social force, others hold that the to its real founder overlook two things while applying 
patriarchal family was the first nucleus of social order, that formula in this particular case, namely, i. that 
white there are still others according to whom matri- authority may be snatched away from the hands of the 
areny ana patriarchy nourished m primitive comma- original founder by a more aggressive late-comer and 
mties side by side. Since the time of Bach-hofen a n. that the rivalry in this case (for the authority jtt 
class of sociologists have "been tempted to see” m the the family) was not between two rival sovereigns (one 
matriarchal . family system the original nucleus of of whom exists only to the exclusion of the other) but 
human social order. ‘From promiscuity through between members of two complementary sexes each of 
matriarchy to patriarchy was the scheme proposed," whom was, more or less, anxious to secure the co- 
. inclme ? *°, this view in spite of all operation and company of the other. In such a 

that is being said to refute it. It appears extremely perspective it is not difficult to see that having founded 
probable that Matriarchy (including its two sides and maintained the family (in the first stages of its 
1 . Matnpotesta, *.e.. the rule and dominance of mother growth) our ancient ancestresses (in most cases) 
and ii. Matrilmy i.e. the custom of reckoning kinship, yielded to a policy of transferring authority to their 
descent, succession, and inheritance in the female line) male mates, as a price of their co-opcration (m the 
was the earliest form of social organisation. The argu- constructive work of building up a social order whose 
ment forwarded to refute this view is that anthro- significance was, if at all, understood very \ agucly) 
poiogioa! researches show that in “ all parts of the world which (transfer of authority ) satisfied their masculine 
we find maternal kinship side by side with institutions will to power and aggressiveness. It is indeed this 
of paternal authority” and from this the hasty con- happy blending of masculine vigour and cUdi and 
elusion is drawn that “the family is always a bilateral feminine submission and sacrifice that made the cvoli- 
unit though succession and inheritance are determined lion of the family life possible. . 
unilaterally.” » In other words, the argument is reduced This submission (of woman) was not h sign really 
to this : that because in many primitive societies we of defeat but rather an index of woman's moral victory 
find traces of Patnpotesta combined with Matriliny,'' over man which lay m being able to harness the 
therefore Matriarchy could not have been the first turbulent energy of man to the discipline of domestic 
form of family order. Indeed that ia exactly ns it life. It waa the coronation of her king in the kingdom 
should be if we start with a matriarchal system of founded by woman’s own hands and nurtured, by her 
family building. The dangers and difficulties of pro- own sacrifice and effort. Such surrender may be tin- 
miscuity having been felt and realised by our natural as between two nval claimants to an earthly 
ancestresses they founded in their cave-homes families kingdom but here thc kingdom was of the heart (L*- 
which of necessity, were matriarchal in form and family) and thc founder of this kingdom (woman) nas 
spirit.’ This matriarchy in its earliest stages must have anxious to replace rivalry by co-opcration. Thj g » the 
included both its features, — Matnpotesta and Matnhny. cxp'anation of the presence of patnpotesta in jnxtn- 
With thc growth in man of a sense of responsibility lineal societies (as nbo, I think, of the gradual trana- 
nnd inclination for settled life (both of which must ference of thc duties of family-management in Nsy fir 
have been slowly infused in his nature through ids families from the eldest female to. the eldest male), 
companionship with woman) the idea of sticking to Gradually with the evolution, in most cases, tenJ- 
one female or to one residence Or settlement (founded jng towards a full-fledged patriarchy, patrihny ai<0 
bv one female) began to find more and more favour came to be incorporated in the family system. T»w 
with man but when he came to live in a family way of looking at the phenomenon of social origin 
naturnllv he came with the authority of a lord (potesta) enables us to explain why there are societies i. wh'TC 
tlinnirh the other rules relating to the -family remained patriarchy (i.c. patnpotesta and patrilmy) prevail*, 
t m chanced which explains for the traces of matrilmy others n. where patnpotesta prevails with xnatnliny 
in patnpotesta! families. Such traces, according .to my and stiff others, ju. where matriarchy (>.c. 
vL™ far from refuting the theory of the matriarchal and matrilinv) prevails. In (i) all traces of maternal 
123} if „ family and lochl order afford spadework have vanished, ,n (ii) (races of mslraisl 
/ nr holding the view that the first family origin of the family are visible but such traces 
J ” S ri ,fi »on'ni n order founded by our ancient but far- being obliterated gradually by the introduction 

s,i led ’aneestSca, in cinrso^ V time, crunc under the patnpote.la, and in (ii.f .he rn.tcra.1 orm ^ 
sigmeo uiictri , aggressive ancestors when authonty are still prevalent and vinb'c. . , 

fT ay f Juries ^ female coEionship they came Till recently Malabar society (more strictly the 
through ccntu nomadic life. Patripotesta, Nayar socictr) has been a society’ of this last type/- 

to realise the ft later origin and did not one of the few in which traces of its earliest pngm* 

therefore serve i anirc indication of the partiarchxl have been retained. This ia readily admitted, but wh»t 
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cannot be accepted is the hasty conclusion that because 
it has not thrown away its original traces of matriarchy 
and fallen in line with most others which have either 
accepted full-fledged patriarchy or at least patripotes'a, 
it ia a, primitive society in which cultivation of higher 
pursuits and realisation of nobler ideals of life are not 
posstble unless matriarchy is replaced by some sort of 
readymade or improvised patriarchy. Two false ideas 
are responsible for this erroneous impression, one abso- 
lutely imaginary and the other with a thin substratum 
of fact. Firstly, "tales are still told of villages (always 
outside the hen of the narrator) where only women 
dwell, whose population is maintained by the admission 
annually of one male who is put to death when his 
procreative task is done,” so that under the influence of 
such ghastly informations the very idea of female 
authority appears to us to be as something horrible, 
undesirable and repulsive — a thing which can be 
tolerated only among primitive barbarians. This obvi- 
ously belongs to the domain of fiction and no serious 
effort is needed to reveal its hollowness 

Secondly, the races which have still retained traces 
of matriarchy of any type (either matripotesta or matri- 
Iiny or both) are mostly in a primitive state of civilisa- 
tion. Such, for instance, are tne old tnbes of Australia, 
Sumatra, Micronesia, Melanesia and Formosa, the Garos 
and Khasis of Assam, the African tribes about Lake 
Nyasa. the Ifa-speaking peoples of northern Rhodesia, 
the tribes of Ashanti and on the Gold and Ivory Coasts 
and the Iroquois of North America. When along with 
Ihese primitive peoples are also mentioned the Nayars, 
as having the matriarchal (or matrilineal) family system 
U is presumed by the ill-informed (at least it is felt by 
the Nnyars that it is being so presumed by the whole 
world) that the Nayars (and the Malabarians in general) 
ore also a primitive and backward "people, a presumption 
which the latter want to remove by rejecting the matri- 
archal system which is responsible for classing them 
among the backward primitives. But the question is : 

1 Have the Malabarians really been such a backward 
and primitive people as the other matriarchal tnbes ? 
Let us peep into their history for a while. 

, Malabar is a district of British India (5792 eq. miles 
«n area) in. the Presidency of Madras with its head- 
quarters at Calicut. Sometimes the entire western coast 
of peninsular India is vaguely described as Malabar, but 
strictly speaking, the area in which Malayalam is spoken 
should be called Malabar and “it would thus be co- 
extensive with the old kingdom of Chera, including the 
modem states of Travancore, Cochin and part of 
Kanara.” Calicut, Cannanore, Tellicbery and Cochin 
are the important seaports through which considerable 
amount of coffee, coconut-products and pepper is ex- 
ported. Indeed the sea-borne trade of Malabar 
(specially pepper) attracted (since the earliest times) 
to Malabar tne Moor traders who,, according to some 
authorities, are responsible for giving the region its 
present name, Malabar, (written in Arabic either as 
AI-Mahbar or as Al-Manibar) meaning "passage or 
ferrv” and “may have referred either to communication 
uith Ceylon, or, as is more probable, to its being in that 
the coast most frequented by travellers from Arabia 
and the Gulf." 1 *. Barbosa in his descriptions inter alia 
remarks : “And after the Moors of Mecca discovered 
India, and began to navigate near it, which was six 
hundred and ten years ago ; they u'ed to touch at this 
country of Malabar on ‘account of the nepper which 
found there.’' 1 *. The Periplus (of the Erythraean Sea) 
mentions among local articles of commerce the pepper 
of Kottanara”. Other writers have succesriullv shown 
that there was cultural and commercial contact between 
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Malabar and other civilised peoples of the ancient 
world, like the Phoenecians and the Babylonians. Simcox 
finds the resemblances between Berber and Malabar 
usages so strong that it appears obvious to him that the 



Phoenecians “when trading from the Persian Gulf to 
India, should have established a commercial colony on 
tfie Malabar coast, whichbas been a thriving centre of 
Eastern and Western Trade. . . Referring to the 
Malabar practice of dividing the day into 60 portions 
(Naligas) of 24 minutes and of dividing the Naligas 
into 60 Vinahgas of 24 seconds each and again sub. 
dividing these Vinahgas into 60 “long letter utterance 
tunes equal to 2/5ths of a second each," the same author 
opines that the sexagesimal system of ancient Babylon 
is absolutely so unique that it must have been leamt 
by Malabarians from the Babylonians with whom there- 
fore, they must have come in intimate contact.” Buch 
intercourse with the civilised and progressive nations of 
the ancient world could not have failed to heighten the 
standard of cultural and intellectual attainments of a 
people wbo R e na(Tf e land also was considered no Jess 
ads 'need and progressive in those days. 

Fortunately for us some foreign travellers (who had 
also been clever writers and shrewd observers of social 
Inbit® and customs) have left records of their obser- 
vations which enable us to get a glimpse into the social 
life of the people of Malabar. A critical examination 
of the records left by travellers like the Portuguese 
Barbosa and the Venetian Marco Polo shows that far 
from being a backward primitive people the Mslabinar* 
(specially the Nayars) had, even in the early epochs of 
history, evolved a highly efficient social ev?tcm and a 
civiliration of which courtesy, honour, chivalry, the 
promotion of higher virtues and the cultivation "of arts 
were the con«pimous elements, and that in spite of the 
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Prevalence of matriarchy (or was it perhaps because of relations with her and luxuries and remains fo till the 
r> i ^ IC narrative culled from the records of wife (rives birth to her child. The Brahmans alone can 

Barbosa (referred above) I believe, will be of interest be (he king’s cooks. They are also the king's mc.«v?n- 
to students of social life and history: — £ crs nnd they can pass from one part of the country ta 

The king and the royal family (pp 105, 106, 111, another unmolested even if the kings through who 1 ® 
US) Tlie kings do not marry (nor have a marriage territories they pass may be at war. The Brahmans arc 
law) but each one has n mistress who is a lady of "great well-versed in many arts, well-read in law and possess 
lineage and family” which is called Nayre. These m - an . v books and as such the king3 honour them, 
ladies are said to be very beautiful and graceful. The The Xair s (pp. 124, 1S6 SI, 133) : “In this kingdom 
children bora from these ladies do not inherit the king- °f Malabar there is another sect of people called Karrs 
dom (“nor any thing else of the king”); they only * ho are the gentry, and have no other duty than to carry 
inherit the property of their mother. The kings’ heirs on war and they continually cany their arms with them, 
are their brothers and nephews (sisters' Fons). The which arc swords, bows, nrrows, bucklers and lance*. ” 
kings’ sifters do not many, nor have husbands, and are They are of good lineage, smart and very proud of their 
very free and at liberty to do what they like with nobility. They do not associate with peasants and do 
themselves. Tlie kings’ sisters and nieces arc held m n °t or drink m any house save that of the Nairn, 
great honour, guarded and served and they possess They are not married and they arc inherited by their 
revenues for their maintenance. The coming of age of astern son*. The Nair women are “all accustomed to 
the kings’ sister or niece is celebrated (when she Is 13 with themselves what they please with Brahmans and 
or 11 years of age) when a young man of noble Jamilv r * f a > re hut not with other people of lower class under pain 
is summoned, who on his arrival is received with great °* , 

honour and entertained. He is then required io “tie a Vv hen a Nair girl attains majority (puberty) rcs- 
gold jewel to the neck of the damsel”, which the wears pcctable young men arc sought for by the girls mother, 
all her life ns a mark of her having performed these Beautiful girls get several such suitors, each one of whom 
ceremonies. After this she is at liberty' to choose with has Ins appointed day from mid-day till next day at 
whomsoever to liae. The princesses mostly prefer to the same hour and so she pa^es her life withont anv 
live with Brahmans who belong to the pr'icstlv class ono thinking ill of it Both the parties (the girl and 
Then follows a description of the one thousand woman -mv one of the suitors) arc at liberty to cut oil con- 
attendants of the king and their nocturnal temple pro- section when lie or she likes. The children of the 
cession of light escorted by the nobles and other mra- Zt l 

folk*. The courtesy and chivalry of the men the beautv the mothers brothers. E\cn if anj man know. tli , 
and grace of the women, and the neat tastcfulnes* of }« X* '<£ ; SAfhi 

the whole festival succeed to breathe through the !^ c ,/? r * S J^i d J ® ^15. and 

interval of these Jong centuries a fragrance of deheaev. *P ‘ 
a perfume of poetry and a rhythm of refinement which 1,0 ^ 0 ^ n > * Vrcnt to school at the age of Fcven 

as the most refined n h storj I cannot therefore » check mnk hig liml „ Mp p le f rom childhood. Then lie learns 
Hie temptation cl quoting the ’ »n »! gymnastic and then the use of weapons. A group of 
The Brahman a (pp. l~l,123 ) . T ie gc B . * xcry skilful men. known ns Pnnicar* (captain*) teach 

are priests, who do not eat fled and nre ^niuch ^ thpge nrt , Whcn the Naira enter into the im-icc 
reflected by the people They are no .pum- fed fora®' of a king they promise to die for him. When the Nun 
offence (under the law) but their chief who is like a RQ , Q war }hcy nrc r , 1(l 4 Tavng rer l, c ad per day ns 
bishop”, chastises them in moderation Thcv mam onh , on£; n? (hc ^. nr j^g am j during the war they miv touch 
once. Tlie eldest brothers only nre married who keep , peasants and cat and drink with them. The king is 
their wives ’Veil-guarded and in great esteem . « ,d0 *™ obliged to maintain the mothers and other family 
are not married. If .the Wife w commits ' ikm members of Naira who may die in war. Wounded Naira 

husband "kills her with poison. The a ounger brothers f rcc trcatmrnt at the king’s co=t until they arc 
do not many “nor can marry”. Thcv Fleep with women £ um , 

belonging to the nobility who hold it n groat honour •pkp jj ai|g jj ve outside the towns separate from the 
because they ore Brahmans and no woman refit es p CO pj ei « on their own estates which are fenced in.” . It 
them.” . , , .. . a sort of self-sufficient citadel. They do not drink 

When it breomes known to lum that the wife ot a aD( j p omn iand pnnccly respect from the people. Iben 
Brahman i* in the family way he gives up all carnal a p 00r ^jj pxpppfc f rorn Hie richest peasant the 

• re«pect due to n king. They have great privileges W 

" ~~ .mtn to *hom he *i»». tins matter and the Nair women men greater with 

t io .weq. a. rai.ee. peasants. "If a peasant were by misfortune to touch a 
for «i«k, bor4of« Mir Nair l.idv, her relations would unmediatelv kill Jier nnct 
• .,1 eooJ fimitr . . . likewise the man that tonehed her and nil his relation*., 
io when h« newtr come. This is done to avoid “all opportunities of mirtna 

of mourning .»d blood u'Uh that of the peasant*.” There is another 

•h restnetion on the freedom of Nair women, namely, ■ 
Nair woman ever enters tlie towns under train of 
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the streets are hung with clothes.” On this occasion the 
Nair women come to see the houses of their mates where 
they are received amidst entertainments with great 
affection and courtesy and are invited to chew Betel 
and “it is held to be a great politeness to receive it from 
friends.” 

Much respect is shown by Naira to their mothers 
and elder sisters who are treated hke mothers. Nair 
women do not mix with any one during three days every 
month when a woman has to prepare her own food in 
'eparate pots and pans.” After three days of their con- 
finement they are washed in hot water and afterwards 
they bathe many times each day from head to foot. 
'They are very dean and well-dressed women, and they 
hold it in great honour to know how to please men." 

Fashion of jiistjce (pp 116, US, 120 ) In Calicut 
mere is a person appointed by the king, known as the 
Talaxe who administers justice in the city and submits 
a report to the king. Justice is administered according 
to the qualities of the persons because “there are du erse 
sects and laws amongst them " The nobles enjoy 
exemption nnd privilege and they “cannot be taken and 
put in iron” for any offence. But if it is established on 
the admission of the guilty noble himself that he has 
killed gny one or a cow or committed adultery with a 
low caste or a Brahman woman or spoken ill of the 
king, then the king calls four respectable men in whom 
he has confidence and empowers them bv a written 
warrant to kill the guilty noble wherever he is found 
without fear of punishment. There is another judicial 
officer in Calicut who, with the aid of his subordinates 
in villages, administers justice in the country district' 
in all matters excepting where capital punishment ; s 
•awarded. No woman m Malabar dies by sentence cf 
law. If however, a Nair woman who has committed 
adultery falls in to the hands of the king’s officers 
(before being killed by her relations) the king com- 
mands her to be taken and sold out of the kingdom to 
Moors or Christians (a crude form of royal mercy). 
Commenting on the state of security which prevailed m 
Calicut, Abdur Raizak in his “Matla Hi-s Sa'dain" 


mentioned that such security and justice reigned in that 
city that rich merchants brought to it from maritime 
countries large cargoes of merchandise, which thev 
deposited in the streets and market places, and left 
them with no further guards than the customs officers, 
who took a 2J per cent duty if anything was sold, other- 
wise offered no kind of interference.*’ 

Administration Nor was the country ruled ac- 
cording to the whims of an absolute despot. Competent 
authorities menhon of the “working of the quasi- 
parliamentary or constitutional checks upon the 
arbitrary power of the Rajahs." Mention is also rrulo 
of General Assemblies which were summoned by the 
Kajah and m which propositions were discussed and 
measures were “rejected or adopted by unanimous silence 
or clamour . The predominating position of the Naira 
was discernible aNo in the administrative system of the 
country. ’These Nayars being heads of the Calicut 
people, referable the parliament and do not obey the 
kings dictates in all things, but chastise his mumtrrs 
when they do unwarrantable acts” 11 

What has been stated above is, I believe, enough to 
show that in the hey-day of her matriarchy Malabar 
nas not only not been a backward country inhabited 
by a primitive people but (making allowances for the 
peeulunties of olden times) by a people whose ocial 
progress and cultural attainments were of an order which 
made learned authorities acknowledge their parity with 
such progressive peoples (of the old world) as the 
.-Partans the Lycians and the Egyptian-. If today the 
Naira have lost their virtues of courage, honour and 
leadership and have become effeminate and -uperati- 
tious (as some authorities think) the reason for this 
general degradation of Nair character has to be sought 
for ekewhcrc than in their matriarchal eastern. 
(To be continued) 

20 Vida H Elliot’* History 0 / InJws. Vot. IV. P P . 98-99. At. dor 
**» wot br Sultan Shall Rulh t* Li* inbaandot to tb« 
Bij*njgar Court (1412). 

21. Simcox Supra P. SW. 



NaUoro mirabl<1 rCSUlt3 “ 11,0 Erili * Commonwealth of National Sovereignty has been the hidden hand which 

Another idea in the n i , . wrecked the League ideas; for it implies that every 

was that the British' °L Bnt $ 1 , 'httcamcn nation sets its own interest first. Thus the National 
bastion of rife 7™ w Commonwealth which was the Government limits the supreme devotion of its members 
thfwrf —I?* *J%u mi6ht US? l'™! 1 '' ^ As , C'"-. l « joints out, this defect ran not he 

of rommnnvSTnt. rilr W i 15 '! 10 ' 1 ? 0 ',' 0 ' 7 ' The burden finally cured until the whole human society have been 
rJiCommonmalth defence rested entirely on the United organised m one Intanational Commonwealth. There 
ivingdom. The Dominions, though they claimed nd must be a transition from Xational Sovereignty to an 
v?rh .?!3 °Tt i 8 r tatU r> W1 i th f- he Umtcd Kingdom in International Sovereignty based upon the choice of the 
mntn ., „ .1 a I n r ^W, 011 , content to re- members of the National Governments and charged with 

mam under the shelter of United Kingdom m matters special rights and duties. 

ot defence measures, for obvious reasons. But the ofTi- Certain “Federal Union” proposals of Streit Dr 
cial and universally accepted doctrine that the Balfour Jennings, Mr. Mackay and Sir William Beveridge have* 
declaration and the Statute of Westminster have, in advocated union on all points, but as Curtis points out 
tactj ns well as m law, given Dominion Governments this is not practicable and the scheme he advocates is 
Legislatures and Electorates, control of the issues of one for union of the Democratic States limited to the 
peace and war was a dangerous illusion. The Dominions problems of defence and security. These eminent think- 
wero primarily concerned with their own domestic ers believe that the day of national states is over and 
affairs, leaving matters of defence mainly to the United eo there should be an international union of all the states 
Kingdom. The task of maintaining peace, not merely on all matters. But. as Curtis points out, national states 
for its own people but for those of all the Dominions must continue to discharge permanent and necessary 
continued to rest on the Government of the United functions in human affairs It is impossible to think of 
Kingdom. The burden was too great and the Common- a human society, in which all the racial elements have 
wealth was unable to prevent the two Great World been mixed up into on© mass, following one common 
Wars. way of life. The supreme unity which human society 

The burden of prevention of war depended on Bri- should attain is one in which its component nations are 
tish statesmen, and it was felt in 1941 that European highly differentiated in composition as well as in 
Reconstruction will be Great Britain’s task. The fallacy structure But a chief impediment is the insecurity 
lay in the assumption that problems of European Re- caused by the state of anarchy between the various 
construction arc confined to Europe. nations; for human society is now fragmented into 

The fundamental idea among all Commonwealth about CO sovereign states, and between these CO 
politicians was, as stated above, that Great Britain and sovereignties, .a state of anarchy exists, resulting in 
a fragment of Ireland were to sustain the cost of arma- world wars. Further, an important point against such 
ments, both sea and air, to give that sense of security wholesale union as advocated by Streit and others is 
which she was able to give to the three communities that no such International Government could avc 
from Waterloo to the close of the 19th century. The either the detailed knowledge or time to control condi- 
desire to find a way by which men and nations can tions determining national compositions and structures, 
live together in peace was becoming more and more On the other hand, the cabinet of each nation at present 
insistent and it was felt that the doctrine that war is dangerously over-burdened by having to deal with 
must be for ever a part of man’s destiny was unaccept- questions of security (including foreign policy) nd 
able After the League had fallen m rums, it wa a also domestic questions. So Curtis advocates a via 
thought that the voluntary co-operation among the media. State Governments are to be kept, but 


members 'the t, Commonwca[th U raigHt U prcvent n furthcr taMbom iFpiMaiV'djctarSd by 'Vat ’ail. ix 

war but this co-operation of free and equal nation, divided into two psrls. Control of social affairs in their 


did 'not prevent TO? rrom breaking out in 1914 and in widest nspec ehouM be left to Nations Governments 
1 TO "coSncmt on’ therefore was not enoush •Colleclne An International Government formed by them must 
security Snot enough. That the idea of preservation .online itself to questions o security -and t all matters 
of noire based on voluntary co-operation among equa » which are inseparable therefrom. This International 
wL a delS and a snare, was proved by the outbreak Government should hare power to make security a first 
was a aemsjou - • ■ - L J ~ «" all the resources of the component nations. 


of Great World Wars. Such outbreak showed that charge on all the resources of the component nations, 

of two Great yon clement of compulsion to So Ouifis advocates that the independent democratic 

it was essential to save an cicinem ° .. . co , mtncg P hould unite with Great Britain for mirrors 


it was essential i neace Politicians talked countries should unite with Great Britain for purposes 

fowe influence 6 : ^but^s Washington sa.d of security and defence. _ They should form an Inter- 


lurco <-*‘4. ’j inflv.pnre - but as Washington said of security and cieienco. litoy should lorm an lnter- 

of co-operation an e^ment”. Inteniat j ona i difficul- national Government with the above duties. There 

Influence Is Not overament^ cooperation only; should be a joint foreign policy, a joint defence policy 
ties cannot be «?n ca y be an element of force and a common budget for defence purposes, confn- 

m the background, . l Central Govern- buted by the component states in such proportions as 

to be used m the last resort by a oc may br determiner!. There should alro be a joint Jegis- 

ment of the united x sa Burge Memorial jitivc body to decide on defence questions only, which 

Lord ]>omian, | 'iB ms xunow e would discus the foreign situation, the danger of war, 


Lecture in 1935, eaid: mdinc ware and of the necessary measures of defence and the “proportion 

" ?. i r n « n flm nf individual atate revenues in he devoted In ioint 


“There is only on® .• 1 "introducing into the of individual state revenues to be devoted* to* joint 
establishing peace and g principl/ of the State, that is, defence. There should also be a joint executive body 


international sphere the L- 0l w ;Th «T Government for defence questions only responsible for framing the 

• , a federation ot nations ran d common budget for defence purposes to be hid before 


by creating 


a - id the taring executive, legislative and common budget for defence purposes to be hid 1 
wldd £? the allegiance of the the legislative body. These joint legislative and c 


which can wwm j tbl( * allegiance of the the legislative bony, inese joint legislative and cxecu- 

judicial powers, and com The theme of Lord tive bodies of the International Union should be given 

individual in super-national sphere . u- .i—. xr-. — -t 


not enough, nor by their National States sufficient authority to make 
defence and security a first charge on the individual 


Lothian v lecture was “Pacifiwn _ 

Patriotism either. . carrying out the idea state’s revenue, the National Governments 'distributing 

So the only feasible pi n 0 et 4 c 0 f the world their respective burden amongst individual tax-payers- 

what was acceptable “]} and Lione! Curtis. This International Legislative Body is to be elected 

js that outlined by cau , e c f 0 ur troubles from time to time in all the states thus united. It t* 

As Lord Lpthmn^BaySf^we^r ^ ^ anarchy to- suggested that this International Union might include 


,ia tint nations arc 1* v ,n ® 0 f the League of the members of the Commonwealth of Nations and also 

ar<l3 each other. ^-tuc^c^o cn.^ a n arc hy, because it European Democracies like Belgium, the Netherlands. 


t ofonarehy— National Sovereignty, Denmark and Norway. Representation in this Inter- 
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national legislative Body might be based on taxable 
capacity, the smaller nations being granted certain 
weigh tage in voting power. 

Under the scheme thus outlined all domestic ques- 
tions including the incidence of taxation woo'd rest with 
each National Legislature, the Union Legislature is only 
to decide what total sum is to be spent in order to 
ensure the union as a whole against dangers of future 
wars, and thus to give to the constituent nations that 
sense of security without which they can not manage 
tbeir domestic affairs in security. Each nation might 
elect their members to the Union Legislature by some 
system of proportional representation. 

In recent times, the approaching end of this war has 
drawn particular attention of all thinkers to the viral 
problem of post-war security and there has been a 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks in which representatives 
of Great Britain, the U.S.A., the U S.S.R. and China 
attended, and a certain tentative scheme which may be 
called the Dumbarton Oaks Plan {or briefly, the Plan) 
has been formulated. Roughly, there is to be a Security 
Council of a new League called ‘United Nations’, of 
eleven members consisting of the above four states and 
later on France and six other states elected for two-year 
periods. This Council will have full powers to put 
down aggression by every means, including air, naval 
and land actions, without reference to the views of the 
“United Nations*' (the new League). Certain measures 
are suggested as to how the disputes are to be settled 
Then there is to be a General Assembly consisting of 
all the members of the League. It is to have their nght 
to consider general principles of co-operation in keeping 
the peace including those governing disarmaments and 
the regulation of armaments The General Assembly is 
to elect non-permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. Members of this General Assembly will take the 
action recommended to them by the Security Council 
for carrying out certain non-violent methods for settling 
quarrels among«t nations, e.g , diplomatic and economic 
pressure and severance of diplomatic and economic 
relations. Then there should be a third body 6et up — an 
International Court of Justice to which the Security 
Council might refer justiciable disputes amongst states 
Finally, there is to be a fourth body — the Secretaries of 
the “United Nations” run by a Secretary-Genera! the 
Chief Administrative Officer, who has the right to bring 
to the notice of the Security Council any matter which 
in his opinion may threaten international peace. 

Such arc the rough outlines of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan, the details of which have not yet been 
settled. On the questions left open Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and China will prepare complete 
proposals which will serve as a basis of discussion at 
the full United Nations’ Conference. 

It will be .noticed that the Plan conspicuously 
d herpes from the covenant of the League of Nation^ 
and that there is a resolute attempt, as the Time rays, 
to isolate security from other aspects of international 
co-opcration and to provide a more reali-tic machinery 
for (1 paling with it. In this respect, the Plan agrees with 
Curtis's scheme. The most obvious improvement is m 
the proposals enforcing the will of the United Nations 
by collective action sgamst the aggre«sora. The I Jan. 
as the March ester Guardian points out. is not a very 
ambitious one : it is not a super state but an_inrtniment 
of co-opcration between nations more limited, more 
practird, but less aspiring than the League. 

It will thus be seen that the Plan is a prach™ onc 
agreeing with Curtis’s proposals that there should be an 
International Government charged exclusively with 
questions of security and defence. The Plan is not an 
ambitious one or one embracing a total union of a!j 
the functions of Government as proposed by Stmt and 

Certain suggestions are put forward regarding the 
ft w. 


(1) _ From the newspaper reports it appears that 
Britain is to be one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. It is not clear if this means only 
Great Britain or as it iught to mean, the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This must be 
insisted upon because the Dominions including India 
must have a seat along with Great Britain in his 
Council. 

(2) Perhaps it might be better to start on a small 
scale — Union at first comprising of all the members of 
the Commonwealth of Nations including India, the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., China and the smaller demo- 
cratic states in Europe like Holland, Belgium and 
Norway The list of members of the new League might 
be revised after every 5 or 10 years. 

(3) It is essential that at the outset none of the 
members of the axis including Bulgaria, Finland and 
other states which have actively helped the axis powers 
should be included in the new League. This might be 
revised by the members of the General Assembly every 
10 years This is very necessary as the axis powers and 
their satellites are imbued with anti-deraocratic 
Hitlerian principles and, it is apprehended, it will take 
very many years before this autocratic state of mind 
is radically eradicated from their minds. 

(4) An objection may be raised to the Plan on 
the ground that it is very much an affair of the big 
powers. This in its very nature, must be so ; because 
the main burden of ensuring peace of the whole world 
must inevitably fall on them. Further, the big powers 
represented in the Security Council are all thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Democracy ; and under 
the stress of the present war they have been moulded 
into a common form and their idiosyncrasies and 
angularities rounded off. So the further point as to 
how a charge of aggression against a permanent member 
of the Security Council is to be dealt with will, it is 
apprehended hardly arise ; because each of these big 
states, who have fought together and have come to 
close contact with each other, are very unlikely to act 
in an oppressive manner. It can not be that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, made up of so many peace- 
loving and thoroughly democratic states, should ever 
cart covetous eves on any other states. Similarly, one 
can not realise Russia's or China’s doing the same. 

(5) So it would appear that the principle of the 
Security Council is really Lothian's and Curtis’s idea 
of on International Government over the various com- 
ponent nations, charged with theduties of Fccunty and 
defence. The real question that does not appear to have 
been decided at the Conference is how is the financial 
burden taken up by the Security Council, to be dis- 
charged. Vi'c are to frame the budget and who will 
enforce payment. The logical thing would be ns ad- 
vocated above by Curtis, i.e., the Security Council 
should have the power to frame the budget for teedrity 
and defence purposes and to be entitled to get money 
from the component states. 

(G) As to how the members representing each cf 
the components of the Security Council arc to be 
cho«en does cot seem to be dear. The euggestion of 
Curtis n that there should be general elections to be 
held from time to time in all the component states. 
There arc ininv reasons why the Dominions rhouM lx* 
given a more generous representation than they would 
have on a strict basis of population. 

(?) It may be remarked that the Security Council, 
as in Plan, combines the Executive Body and the Lcgi«- 
Ivtive Body proposed by Curtis: 

(?) The weak point in the Flan a* reported, is 
that the members of the General Aa-cmbJy are to 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, 
on requisition*- and according to the special agreements 
among themselves, armed forces and facilities and help 
necessary to keep the peace. So tbc«e armed forces will 
be under their own National Governments and to under 



their control. This will not be conducive to liarmony 
or to speedy action, as there will be divided control, 
further, this will mean that each of the component 
states will fmc to keep in full their armed forces and 
so bear the heavy cost of armaments. The better 
scheme will, as suggested ( by Curtis, be that the compo- 
nent states should contribute their quota for the defence 
budget prepared by the International Government ; d 
that Government should directly control the armed 
forces that may be necessary in the opinion of that 
Government. This scheme will make it unnccca-ary for 
the National Governments to keep any armed forces 
beyond tho«e essential for internal security ; 
‘further, the absence of a large armed national 'orco 
will certainly mean less chance of clash with rival 
forces of other nations. The fact that the national 
states Will be relieved of keeping armed forces would 
be likely to lead to the spread of speific ideas .amongst 
each nation. After all, what is wanted is the spread 
amongst the peoples of the world of ideas of peace nnd 
love. The adoption of Curtiss scheme will mean tint 
each of the United Nations will be, to a largo extent, 
relieved from the heavy and expensive task of main- 
taining armed forces Thus will be fulfilled the ohjcct 
underlying the Clause VIII of the Atlantic Charter 
that there should be general disarmament and peace- 
loving peoples will be relieved from the crushing burden 
of armaments. 

(9) Finally, it is to bo noted that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is to act on the 


princip’e that the organisation is based on the principle 
of equality of all peace-loving States. But just os all 
men are by nature unequal, so are the State*. It would 
be a mistake to confute status with stature. Equality 
of status is necessary, ns among the Dominions under 
the Statute of Westminster; but equality of stature is 
very different. Is it expected that the U.S.S.IU will 
have the sime weight as States like Panama or Peru ? 
No constitution can possibly prevent the overwhelming 
influence of the Big Four. 

• Any way, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference is .a 
striking attempt ■ to carry out the idets of a norid 
state empowered to present future wars. It is a noble 
attempt to make the world safe for the peace-loving 
peoples of the world so that they miay be assured of 
Jiving out their Jives in freedom from fear and want. 

India mu«t bp represented as permanent member 
of (lie Security Council By her services to tlie caitre 
of freedom during the last and the present Great War*, 
by her enormous resources and potential wealth, by her 
civilisation, nnd by her moral and spiritual outlook on 
life, India is eminently fitted to serve the cause of 
humanity. 

The object of this article is to call upon the pcopte 
of India whole-heartedly to take up the idea embodied 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Plan ; for they must force the 
hands of national politicians who. in bhnkers, onlv tec 
what is supposed to bo the good of the country, who 
cannot ri«o abate narrow provincial outlook-, and 
would decrv the idea of n Federation of Stiles. 
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LITERATURE AND AOTHORSnlP IN INDIA : 

byE. U. Foster, Gccryr 
Allen and Unwin, 1043. Pp. 40. ... f 

The book under review is a short critical survey ot 
the intellectual and literary life of the Indian people 
pince ISOO The learned author has gn on us a fine 
s i fill those forces and factors which lia\c 

•5B2S SSH 

iaaSpSSfc The book- b ,1 onee 
°° d INSolNGUANLmRA™iE ; . ; Jb; 

Srinivasa Jymoar 1 . rMshedM jj in Bombay: The 

™lS , oI , Ensia, n vcS toi Ukc 


into consideration the nature of tlie education which 
fostered the growth of Jndo-Anghan literature and has 
brought to hear upon his study materials that are not 
much handled today. His observations on the works 
of Tom Dutt, Manmohan Ghosh, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
Sirojini Naidu nnd Rabindranath Tagore speak of a 
fine discriminating taste and Bound literary judgment. 
Tlie hibhography has been prepared with care nnd will 
be of great use to the students of this rather fascinating 
subject. 

n. C. MooKERjrE 

SOVIET RUSSIA : By K. <7i bberd. Published bv 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
1042. Pages 76. Price 1 shilling net. 

SOVIET STUDIES . Bu Bla Sen and Alex M. Reid. 
Thacker Spink A Co. Lid., Calcutta, 1043. Pages SS 
Price Rs. 2-5. 

SOVIET ASIA : By Violet Conolly. Oxford Pamph- 
let on World Affairs -Vo. 62. London, 1943. Pages 33- 
Price 4 d. met. 

This handbook, published by the Royal Institute of 
International Afliairs shortly after Russia was drawn into 
the prerent war on the side of Alhr« offers a very ron- 
cire, lffummating and. at the same time, critical c‘hnis^c 
of the conditions exiting in the Soviet Union after 2® 
years of the Communist regime. This book was primarily 
intended for men and women of the Armed Forcps W 
Britain who wanted Jo know something of the conn** 
tioaa of a country that had remained, in spite of large - 
scale propaganda abroad, a closed book to most foreign 
observers and Uiat had bv the force of circumstance^ 
become a powerful alb*. Tlie author’fi presentation 01 
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facta and Spirts regarding the various aspects o! con- the spirit of the Russian peoples, and have done well to 
temporary fsoviet lilt! and culture is objective, free from avoid the pedantic dialectical jargon and those endless 
anv ideological bus cither in favour or against he r'atirtieal details depicting economic and tocia! pro- 
politic.il philosophy or social organization of the Soviet gre«s achieved in the Soviet Union during the last 
fctatc. Mr. Gibberd has not indulged in any facile quarter of a centurv. It is this quality of human approach 
gcneraliratiofl or drawn upon anv political predilection which makes this book at once lively and convincing, 
in presenting the achievements ol the Soviet regime or although the reader will come' across here and there 
m pointing out the defects and paradoxes that arc per- certain provoking statements regarding Soviet foreign 
haps inseparable from such a vast experiment in social policy and Russia's role in the port- War world which 
revolution which the Communists had undertaken in at best may be characterised as out of tune with the 
Ru-sia. A typical observation of the author is about the general appeal of the book. 

Russian Communi«t whom he dc«cnl>ca as follows- Miss Violet Conolly, the distinguished authoress of 
Well-trained in Communirt doctrines, his mind packed Soviet Tempo and an expert on Soviet economic policy, 
with stali-ties blandly ignorant and rather contemptuous his written this highly informative pamphlet on Soviet 
of conditions in other countries, the Parly man or A«ia Russian expansion into Aria, which bears pome 
yiotmn is ready at any hour of the day or night to striking resemblances to the development of the North 
instruct compatriot or foreigner alike. He is never non- American continent, began nearly 300 ye ire ago, and 
plusscd and rarely ruffled.. His convictions arc like was completed in the latter half of the 10th century hy 
granite, his outlook nntcrialidir. Religion he despise* ihr ncxjuisition of the ca«tcm Pacific seaboard and the 
Psychology he docs not undcrMind. except in po far •* conquest of Turkcrtan (Central Asia) to the east of 
he has learned eome technique in propaganda ; Ins whole the Caspian But it is during the last twenty years, 
being is merged m the creation of n new roml order under the energetic direction of the Soviets, that the 
It is not difficult for the easy -going ritiren from another organization and dcvcloment of the hitherto almost 
kind of society to sec hix limitation* On the other hand, untapped resources of Soviet Asia has taken place. It 
it is he who has made the new Russia, and it 1 * becsu c e i« partly owing to this organisation and development 
of his limitations that he has succeeded. He is the rro. tint the Russian armies have been enab'ed to maintain 
duct of a revolution which felt the world to Ik* in arms their powerful re*i«tancc to the German invaders, even 
against it, A more peaceable world a tv. I a pra?i>orau* after the loss of large industrial areas in European 
and secure Russia might have produced n new kind Rti<«n. Miss Conolly who has widely travelled in these 
of Communist." (Pago 39). The author lio-s thrown ob«cure rrgion« has presented in this pamphlet an inti- 
intercsting sidelight on certain aspects of life in the mate and interesting account of the economic and facial 
Soviet Union today which generally room lost in the tran*formations that have been achieved there in 
gelling tide of new literature on Hum* injured recent times. 

by Russian victories on the battlefield. His ob*or\ itions MoxxxsiuiioHor Moulxk 

on the family iifc and marriage, on religious worship WAR-TIME RESTRICTIONS— SUPPLEMENT 

and ob'-cnanre*', on the material conditions of the j-q i . r j/, Detox. 

peasant, on the education of children and status of . 

women and similar topics are shrewd and critical in-tcad Mr. Desai has done well in bringing this supplement 

of enthusiastic or platitudinous. Mr. Gibbcrd’a comment to his Wnr.Timr Restrictions. Government, both Cen- 

on the pattern of Soviet culture which is being forged tral and Provincial, is legislating with such speed tjiat 

through regimented and standardized channels leading it t* impossible even for a lawyer to keen him*elf 

towards a dull uniformity and which, he fears may abroi-t of the tide of legislature. Mr. De*aiV supple- 

ultiniately stultify the rich diversity of the traditional ment will lc*>en his labour in this respect. 

cultures of each national group within the U S S-lt- THE INDIA CHARTER : By J. F. Koleual. Pp. 

deserves to be carefully studied by all tho-o who arc Karachi Fncc Rs. 10~S. 

fc 2T Tho book clllms lo bo . description of Ho vioiou" 

,i 0r con clodcs with a note **; ~ * circle* — small and great, constituting the Indian political 

jft?o arc “0 “nslocratie or wealthy .classes M« Suw» , r , d|opk incIuding an ^p^tion. on the nmdu- 
fc!? , co ” cc ( Dtra,l ° n of power and pnviJ^e of the Muhammadan communal problem and its coro ihry. 

(VSES 1 ?, P,rt ?'' “? Pok»tan, with ranjcstioM u lo ho* platform of 

cnc 7 *° conform to Moscow appe communal unity can be evolved, the circles tnapped, 

5?".™*“". «»“»« t0 the problem and the deadlock solved. 

ThU C ° l?n '| al ^ H ° PlC ,°J SSfttSjffor The future The main features of the Eolution ot tbe Indian 
_ n j ’ ■ b °'y e ', cr ’, ls hazarding a f y^r a *‘® n . unfore-’ problem offered in the book under review are the 
A T i h f. f T l,re ? a,wfly * acceptance of Pakistan in principle, namely, the grant 

no I inn C i 0 r 8 that people °f freedom to Muhammadan majority provinces to re- 

™ r f. va ’ ld, y than all other conjccttirca that people ]Q of k out of the Federation of United India, 
are eonrtnnt'y tempted to make about the next stage m ^ CQnrc ^ ion of the same frPcdDm o{ cholce f0 lndian 
progress of modern Russia. . States and equal representation of 1 1 Indus and Muham- 

Mr. and Mrs Reid have produced a readable book madans on all legislative and public bodies and in the 
on Soviet Ru—ia'Mr. Reid Ins travelled widely m the public services. The inter-communal relations are to be 
Soviet Union just before the war broke out in. Europe governed by a treaty renewable every 25 years The 
and had an opportunity to study the mood and manners argument is pro-Muhammadan. It contains some good 
of the Soviet people on the cvc of a great trial they suggestions with .much that is trash. Its chief merit lies 
had to undergo both m the national as well ns inter- in the extracts irod quotations—' which would help » btisv 
national spheres. Mrs. Reid 1ms made an intimate study public man in getting them easily. It is nicely printed 
of Rusria, and is an ardent exponent of leftist thinking with ft useful index. 

in this country. The pen pictures of Soviet life m the .» J. M. Dvrrv 

as 3 s in l }° THE y OCJA OF THE SAINTS : By V. H Dale, 

warrn, y Mr. Httd in his travelling M A phD p^hsked by the Popular Book Depot, 

rcmmiscenccs are real and vivid while Mr^ Reid has Road Bombay-7. Cloth bound. Pp. 207. 

given several lively and interesting cnaptera on me „ „ . . r 

Soviet child, the new women of Russia, etc. The joint , . , , . , . , 

authors have attempted in this monograph to lift up to We have read this book with mixed feelings It 
the reader only such facets of Soviet life in peace and has won a Doctorate for the author from the University 
war which might lead to a deeper understanding of of Bombay and has been blessed by well-known names 
5 



Sou a conwl Mr SiSrA,, I fti? ral y ' ™ h “ H 0 ** • i" <■»"*. « way Mr. Ehungloo discard, convection, 
« an cr E ™ r D r l F? ,lc ;-“““ ^f 1 ,” "““lol wltl > the particular vehicle that he In, 

lliat the nnllinr E? J>lpc ', ° ! Dev °‘.' m , ™° I<*1» eho-eu lot expression 0 / hia thousU,. He uses no capi- 
,'noL i„ it, eL d fe ?v t e ° “ ,,d d “l > ‘“1 .'tiler; he frees himself from restrictions of mine 

T?|?I «! ,*u, p “J,° f? p,; |J 1 arc eoriy to have to fay tlus. tuitions, he aims more at delineation of feencs actions 

o ' avESi /ad ™ c t v ? nt \‘ that 19 ^sorting to tifc feet”, and thoughts with exactness than with fScS and 
Or _ A amaskara, that la bowing , down or nrnstmt nr insiiro. 'l'Wn ; a r, n 71 


ra Pp, l ® n * ‘ women bare their breasts for silver riccca”, but there 

iiie author must have read a lot of Sanskrit. But are life, vitality and vigour in Mr. Shungloo’s poems, 
in using ban'krit words, he docs not follow the gene- which will surely entrap any reader’s attention. Mr. 
rally accepted mode of transliteration. And the use of Shungloo is altogether more a poet of power than 
i r 'I i Mkhvalva ^ 1M) to mean friendship is a poet of beauty. 

And in going through the book, the mind is oppressed * V ... 

with a sense of inadequacy and sometimes even of , . , f 9 , published in 19-3L2, Dark Testament contains 
crudeness. 14 .‘ketches from Lie as the author saw and felt, and 

By the way, do our dealers in Indian Philosophy f*' c Tins is fl , mong . a , few o( the works that 

who speak so much of other-worldlincss and God- , Bn, . ish publishers have in the recent years put on 
realisation, really accept them as guiding principles of V 10 markc , l “ the y are a , 1! tac co,oniaJ writers of the 
life? If they did, could they seek worldly fame md £}>'• or ,? rc « l >f aB t of f?®e colonial iaterwt 
academic lionour ? Is not there an inherent contradic T, l csc . publications, besides opening up new vistas for 
tion in a Vcdnntist expecting some economic profit or colonial reciprocity and imperial consolidation, have 
social value or telling the world of ignorant men that unearthed the ways of life and feelings among the 
the world we sec is not real ? We mean no disrespect of ft* sOT c ?F“f? d countries like India, 

to, or reflection on, any one in particular. But the Australia or the Dark Continent, 
superior truth that the world wc live in is an illusion is T , rn J P ^ ^ »r° U L up in the slum suburb o' 
po often paraded before us, that the question bteomes Johannesburg Peter Abrahams, the author of the book 
Pertinent under notice, worked in a tin-smithy when only nine 

* IIP TtTnrrArMT»nTFr years old. “At this stage somebody told him the stories 

... TTvrr.r.n tttvhtt t a nr lrom Larnb ’ s Talcs from Shalcspcare: theso fired his 

« . . ^AT\ ,9^ Childish imagination, and he presented himself at the 

MARRIAGE /z SUCCESSION : B y Ifansa Mehta, coloured Government Aided School, so ns to Icam to 
Pratibha Publication, Peoples? Building, Bombay. Price wn te stories like Lamb’s Talcs." IBs school career, and 
not mentioned. then his wandering about South Africa “taking part in 

This little pamphlet contains two lectures delivered the political struggle against racial oppression”— have 
by the learned author on the two Bills relating to the formed the central theme of the sketches, which he 
Hindu Law of Marriage and Succe^ion at Vnnisthah captions “I Remember •••’'. _ 

Vichapith. A glance at the proceedings of the Imperial Anybody who will read the stories of icter Abra* 
Legislative Council will convince the reader that jn hams must like them not.onlv for the strange ntmos- 


SANSKRlT-ENCLlSn 


Kwami vs : Sri Balusu Rama Lakshana (1809) reported vm.****-*^*.— •-»- ~ • ----- • ■ , • -n; ~ ~ - 

in 21 All.’ 460, aro an admixture of morality, religion art in his bands, both sweet and simple. JJj3 themes 
and law and ft £s not often easy to determine when? are collected mostly rut of de,K~..o.. and ac/totr, out 
SicioiT Sids and morality or law begins. These of shame and disgrace done to the dark by the white 
changes may displease the orthodox section of the people, out of illiteracy, poverty, slum life. 

Hindu community, but on the other hand it is contended Santosu CnATiTjun: 

by some learned scholars that the Hindu Law ns found 
in the Smriti text-books ' was never meant to benppli- 

b?eIdth 0 o a f n this e Mcient laid’? They therefore 8 suggest ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF SANSKRIT 
that the oily euro lor this state of thing, lies in the MANUSCRIPTS IN THE ADYAR LIBRARY ; Bt 
enactment nf uniform and simple codified law. The /Wit V. hnshnamacharya under the supervision o] 
rS nindu lirns administered by the Indian Prof. C. Kunhan Baja. M.A., D.Phil. (Ozon). The 
Courts baa been slowly built up in the courea of ivgcs Adyar Library. Crown 8 vo. Pp. vm + 210. Pnce Its. 10. 
on a solid foundation of accepted rules and w This contains two otphabcticnl lists : one of the 
usages and customs interpreted by c° mme n ta t°ra a ^ titles and the other of the authors of Sanskrit works, 
Judges and altered here and there by modem leg 1 * mnnuscr jpt3 of which are possessed by the Adyar 
tion , . t “i fhr> Library’ of Madras. The titles are followed by »? 

The views advocated by the learned 1 autiior m i j n d Ica tioa of the names of the authors and their 
book under review deserve careful consideration. genealogy where available. The special branch o' 

Jitendju Nath Bose Sanskrit literature under which a particular work IMw 

tinvv . n„ Krishna Shun - is indicated by abbreviations, a list of which (with the 

Lahore, exception of standing for > is appended. 

ffloo. 1 uoM v . u • .i » I Re/ercncis os to important manuscript libraries of 

Price its. a. . , . , . been South India arc made in cases where other MSS. of the 

There are 20 p°ems, mo wb ilc a student works described hero are known to exist in tho*c 

written, as the nuth°r B^3 m hi3 o , c „ en i.i a Hy libraries. Titles not met with in the Catalogus Cattfo* 

•t Oxford. TO nooto Mm , 'Ttr* g ore m» r kcd with ostcHstav Then- mxy b» »«« 

subjective. Tliey tell of toy etnsgg c inaccuracies here and there Fpecialfy owing to defective 

ugly realities.” , » 




On Festive Occasions— ADD FILTERED SUNSHINE 


To 

For luxuriant hairs 
For soft & silken tresses 
For strong: white teeth 
For tender & lovely skin 
For blooming beauty 
For fair faces 
For lingering fragrance 


Natural Beauty. 

CASTOROL, BHRINGOL, KOKONOL, TEELOL. 

SILTRES SHAMPOO 

NEEH TOOTH PASTE, MARGOFRICE —‘DENTAL POWDER.’ 
MARGO SOAP, MALAYA (SANDAL SOAP). 

LABONNY SNOW, TUHINA (BEAUTY MILK). 

RENUKA (TOILET POWDER). 

SANTA (PERFUME), EAU-DE-COLOGNE, LAVENDER, 



SHS^SEK ?r. JMH« N.« to*** 


^*v'h,Xi ( “irsMvT; 0 t r S i'lt; iuM • A »»i»‘™“™’ 

detailed information. But still it will bo very u refill •* Mnvtvniux«n.., 


Mo.VINDRAMOHA.V Mot'LIK 


JKE1™ U I D : 


valuable rnnienta Vl,« 1 ,kU«. “V r«l^ *^.ij*^ th i C Chandra Bancrjcc. Published by the author 

to W Sftt WSlSSt ^ ?/■ rncc R, 2-S A 

all over the country! Unfortunately, however, up till , 1]" ®. author of this book, with Rs. 11 ami a cycle, 

now very few manuscript libraries have brought out tucji parted ‘°J bis world tour in 1933. Tlie present book is 
lists, not to speak of complete catalogues. ? eccon d part of his travels in Bengali, the first part 

Cn iNTimriM PnWMviiiTi being confined to Italy and France. He has also written 

OiUNTAHARAN GlIAKRAx Ami several books m English which have been well received 

nrvr ati by the public. Unlike ordinary tourists he mixed freely 

, „ “ nwiu "dh the masses in the cities and country folks and thus 

DLVENDRA NATH TAGORE : By Jogesh Chan- be « in a position to give the benefit of the first-hand 

lira Bagal. Published by the Barigiya Sethi ty a Parishad, knowledge of men and things as he has seen in foreign 
243/1 Upper Circular Bond, Calcutta . Pp. 112. rricc land* Nothing good or bad escaped his keen eyes hut 
12 amuu only. he is never unsympathetic towards foreigners. As a 

This book is No. 45 of the scries entitled 'The ' rpceiv ^ by the ordinary 

character-sketches of Bengalee literary men” published d Germany. As he finished hia 

by tlie Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the premier literary S' ni H,^ C p? kc °a\ VC have R ', cr ^ 
association of Bengal. The writer has made a name for gj C f thc Gcrraan Ilfc and ‘^perament of 
himself as a wide-awake student of affairs, and a u*„ V«,.„ „„ , , , , . _ 

researcher into certain phases of 19th century Bengalee „ , f labour m the 

life. In the present booklet he has tried to draw up -i. j . - ,. Fi J 4 ? aid 

for us a short sketch of thc life and work of Devendra ' iS iSS trJ na rahons^l'he 

Nath Tagore, better known as the Mahanhi, who has ^Tn atSrive st?le P 


A. B. Dcxta 


BUDDHA-CHARIT (PART II) : By Suryanarayan 
Chou-dhury, ^ J/.A. Published by Sanskrit Bhatcan, 


gained a historic significance more as one of thc 
creators of an atmosphere in which flowered men 'and 
women with newer sensitiveness to national self-respect 
and richer human values. Limitations of space must have 

been responsible for failure to build a fuller background ... , - - 

of tlie developments that have been re-making India hathoUo, P.O. Kajha (Pumca). Pp. 164. Price Re. 1- 
since thc days of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. Dexendra We had occasion to review- the first part of the 
Nath was fully conscious of this mission as the quota- ti.iasfation of Lord Buddha's hfe by Asvaghosh in these 
tion made from his auto-biography in p. 55 of this columns last year. Now has come thc second part, 
book goes to sho\x r . Herein xvc find the fountain-head which, also, has been bared on the English translation 
of the inspiration that has made thc Brahmo bamaj of Dr. Johnston. Thc translation has been ouite good 
the progressive force that it has been in the life of our and in simple Hindi, which makes reading both easy 


and interesting. 


M. SJ SrNCAn 

TELUCU 

KADHA LAHARI r Edited and compiled by Sri 


PC0P But as a sketch of “thc Maharsln” ns a literary man, 
of literature made into an instrument for releasing 
forces of change and awakening over the country* ,hc 

book is a success. Thc chapter— pp. S4-107-— gix-cs us kauma JjAMAUI : oanea ana compuca oy on 
clues to the many books written by him that Will g wa Sankara Sastn. Published by Andhra Prachorom 
enable readers to folloxv up their studies with a view to Rajhmundry. Copyright reserved. Pp. 207 . 

understand the life and times of Devendra Nath Tagore, pH(e Rc j only 

of those activities that arc thc sced-p o so n This is a good collection of short stories. Almost 

India. all the writers included in this book arc wellknown in 

Scresii Chandra Dcb the btcrary field. The stories arc of varied character md 
. w.x-Tnrm n.. Kumar are extremely entertaining. The most enjoyable piece is 

VICHITRA MANIPUR : By j,j ‘Baki’.— a short story full of humorous situations. 

Bhadra. Indian Associated Publishing Lompa y ■> There j s sanity and restraint in most of the sketches 
Calcutta, 1044 • Pages 83. Price He. an d f rom the literary standpoint some of. them arc 

The author who knows Manipur and Mampurees re mnrkable. 
intimately has produced a timely and interesting book K. V. Sl-dbx Rao 

on Sis Seturmuc land on thc borders of Assam and rill An ATI 

Burma which lias recently come into prominence as a GUJARATI 

‘ battlefield in the war against Japan. Tho author APNUN VADODARA ( Our Bnroda) : By Ramesh 
.... *lnf itif* historic and cultural ties of Bengal fianganath Gautum, Published by the Publicity Depart- 


Manipur nf»°v«r!cd r 'at«Ctic“ lt “™' l-°<* k ■“* toipcr'imf. WmlmM.'Pp. t 

one of those records of subjective ‘ m Tlie fifteenth region of the Gujnrafi Literary Cvu- 

i imaginary and half fantastic, gamed while t- S f mncc wn , held at Uaroda during thc Christmas 
a foreign country but rex-eals the two o holidays of the current year (1913). A large coDcmirpe 

through a painstaking analysis of their jacu , 0 f persons who were interested in Gujarati Literature 

and spiritwal characteristics. Tins ,hxs been ^ ^ ^ (he <llslriblltion of this 

flu> authors deep-rooted sym} n V ar i.mrhiire. which sets out the beautv nml utility spots 


because of the author’s deep -roo ted sym ^ j brochure, which sets out the beauty unit utility spot* 
understanding of the bb«r^ « “nt S of the njjital . ^ ^ thf t 


and°thc D nrti«tic and chiva: (roua and Gaekwad was a welcome step and the reader will he 

Mnninuri pcop'c. Tlie author s style wjucr^ interested to find very useful information conveyed 

i2K Tl- ft. rS: »-»• K >"■ d . inpmetito. 

isyaar 1 d^tr.VP’^n.c.ion 0( «. m. j. 



Why We Take Milk And Egg? 

* MILK is Natures finest example of an emulsion food 
* EGG is another food of great importance and 
the yolk of which is again the most 
edible emulsifying agent: 

. BOTH OF THEM SEOW TEAT EMULSIONS ARE OF FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE TO HUMAN 
BIOLOGY IN HEALTH AND IN DISEASE. 

* 

. m m nnn lit 12=11 fr'Ti rvn - A .r»”bi“*>!o» petroleum on 


• —Better Absorption with Better 

Efficacs— 

HOW IT ACTS 

*[ It provides a soothing and protective In G astro-intestinal Disorders of a 


coating to the inflamed and congested catarrhal, ulcerative and tubercular 

mucous membrane of the throat, larynx nature Pctromulsion is particularly 

and bronchi. Acute symptoms arc useful. It mixes thoroughly and uni- 

reduced aud the patient feels immediate formly with the food-contents of the 

comfort stomach aud intestines. Propagation 

r During and after Bronchitis, Pneumonia Bacteria is inhibited, fermentation is 
'and Ploorisy Pctromulsion not only s , t0 PPF d ' lrrlta ‘‘f mOammalian of 
relieves the cough, softens and expels digest, vetches nrc reduced and the 

the viscid aud tenacious expectoration, f of mntermls is greatly 

but also improves tho nutrition, effee- laminated. 

tually overcomes the constitutional debi- ^ Petromulsion improves appetite and 


lity so frequentlj T associated with these 
diseases. 

PETROMULSION 

(PLAIN) 

For Gastro-Jntcstinal Disorders. 


exerts tonic influence. 


PETROMULSION 

(WITH GUAIACOL) 

Fur Respiratory Disorders . 


■'?&> ...Why PETROMULSION Is 

T: >1 Superior To Even Equiva- 

lent Foreign Products ... ? 

Photomicrographs - thousand times 

( "-A magnified thorn the superiority 

r * q ntui fi nrr * n,t,luon of 

v ~ -\j petromulsion : 

^ y Is i - ' r V X’ ^ •^IVtrr'imlWoni 

.MtS-' -tat) 


s?eW£ab. 


V- 5 > *&!:> V rur.muh.on : ftiW. < tSfo'.-" i.pWr 

tS p... v4f~l V ; PsS»>, -i 

Cim fie had'of all rood Chemists £ Dm mists In small ar.d larre bottles. 

BENGAL IMMUNITY COMPANY, LIMITED, CALCUTTA 
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AT ALL TIMES 
BAM OF COMMERCE 
IS A GOOD PLACE 
FOR SAVINGS 

Hd. Office: 12 , Clive St., Calcutta 
and Branches 


Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra Kumar MalHck's 
Removes high blood pressure and 


| Snigdhak s ita all complications. Soothes 
“ brain and nerves. Regulates pressures. 

— Price Re. 4/-. 

m D a g* fir* fa ■ Cures Colic, Acidity, Winds and 
, = * Liver complaints like a charm. 

5 ' Price Rc. 1/-. 

5 All kindB of Ayurvedic medicines and indigenous 
g herbs can be had at a reasonable price. 

= ‘Pledge Rs. 10,000 offered if any of our 
2 producis proved Inefficacious. 

5 KAVIRAI BIRJBNDRA MALLICK, B.Sc., 

■ Chemisl-in-charge, Ayurved Baijnanib Hall, 

= ' S * KALNA, BENGAL. 
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bamboo pulp was about 2,000 tons, grass pulp about cm! aviation at the outbreak of war was not in a 6falc 

10.000 tons, imported wood pulp 17,000 tons. By 1939, to tin ill him very much. 

the production of bamboo pulp had risen to about Tor Urn future it is imperative that we build up a 

33.000 tons, jibai grass “pulp amounted to 22,000 tons, good national air morale, and that wc lay down n well 

while the imported wood pulp hhd fallen to approxi- considered policy on airtime operation, giving a strong 
imielv 13,000 tons. * . ’ and virile lead which cafi be understood and approved 

There were in 1039 some twelve ‘paper mills operat- by the man in the street, both at home and m the 
ing jn India, producing 73,000 tons of paper, as com- Dominions..; There is every hope that the apathy to- 
pared with 27.000 tons in 1925. ,* wards aviation will change when our Air Forte person- 

Ttcccntly it has been shown tint “kraft”'pu!p can nol come hick into civil life, 
be made from bamboo, and production on a commercial — , 

scale has commenced. . ■* . * , 

Attention has been given to materials for- mocha- Surgeons Hntl New Metal in. Saving Lives 
nical pulpV Projects for the establishment of newsprint^ - T ~ . .. 

mills m Kashmir pnd Tehri-Gahnval States, employing James C. Loary writes,, 
local fir and ’spruce, are under consideration. India m- 'Tantalum, a rare metal costing about Rs. 210 a 
ported prior to the war about 35,000 tons of hcwspnnt, pound, is the newest addition to the resources of medical 
some 25,000 tons of paper board, and about •10,000 tons mcu JU caring for the casualties of war. * 

of oilier kinds of paper: * * * Tantalum which is element No.* 73 m the table of 92 

, 1 . , *1 out of which everything in the .world is made, is appa* 

The Future of Gvil Aviation rently the long-sought, answer to tho.soarch for a -per- 

. . . .. feet surgical* metal/’ according to a number of U. 6. 

In an article under the above caption in A nnd Navy g^g,,^ 
the Journal of the Royal % SoCtcty Of Arts (July, ft 13 a bluish-white metal, strong, tough and matlc- 
UUdl mr A II Rov Fcddcn regrets that the able, more than twice' as heavy ns iron, and named by 
1944), oir A. !*• ’ . . .. . , : n t ore «* a Swcdisli scientist who tried to isolate it nearly 150 

average Britisher lacks the spirit and into .t yeara ago but f ai j et j^ ^some was made about 35 years 
in bcinc sufficiently air-minded _ aa -compared ag0i but it was not until 1922 that. modem metallurgical- 
, . 11 , ordinhrv man in the street in -the methods made it possible to produce it tin a commercial 

Wltlj AuC °rt |m ry , . ‘basis. -The only producer in the world at present is the 

United States : ' ' - riinstoel Metallurgical Corporation .in the U. S. A 

m pnirit and gallantry of our youth German chemical.firm formerly produced some of It, 

'The adventurou p E pr09cnt war , and but Bntisli bombers are believed to have eliminated 

i„ tl.o air, K ability of our techoi- that plant. Two factors e i >0 tantalum its value in 

the innate engineering . particular line of surgery— its Inch resistance to corrosion and its easy 

f oil Jiv In our future success m civil aviation. It 
small way to our j wliilodooking at one or two. of 
may, however, be . , ._, 0 .. r make-up winch we must 


.. iowc\cr, in >. jn'ourTnahc-up which wc must 

ffinTw' IvTS, ""'™ ,,hich ”” . 

trml to spur us Jf 1 ™?-, t , I0 apathy W ‘ tbc 

Firstly, . X »»“'d civil aviation, as contjatMi 
iveraao Britisher man j n the street : 


liimuninsinuiuiillBimliluMiiiiBnetiniiiiiici 
Some of Our New Publications 

MARX— CAPITAL (First Indian Edn. 

Vol.'ll unabridged) ^ R». 15. 

Lenin— tasks of the PROLE- 
TARIAT IN OUR REVOLUTION 
(with the Thesis of 10th April 1917) A*. 12. 
trsr, JiWmPf « SnftCTftv ^ 


average AT" ordinary man in the street m ui«- 

with, for instance, the ord»n O pr0ud 0 f t be jnagm- 

United States Wc are n i j of the success 

ficen t work of the madc miut.aiy aircraft, but 

and supremacy of “s d(jcg not vls ualise that e 
even so, tbe nver^e ^ tJie war . } )e does not 

it point! to .fly very ■» cl ' rfMC0 th.' Mira that, 
look upon it at h‘a 31 , sra I do not think that 

|,i, forefathers 1 0 , 0 HV this, for ho has not been n||lllail«lltI!tIIIIIIIIiailIMlliailIjlIII|||llll!lll 

l,e can be entirely b! *f™.‘hioet. and moreover, Bntnh 

" r0PCr ' y C ' ;l«Id and I-rcaa, CalentU. 


Saraswaty Library 

C18-19, College Sf. Market, Calcutta’ 



Chinese and American forces take MjjtkySna. Pictured in the background * n, 

temple may be seen oa the banhs of the I its wady mer "urmewe 

Covn„y ; f 50 ivj 
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NOTES 


C. R. Throws New Light on Communal 
Problem 

Out of evil cometh good. In his address to the 
Nagpur University Convocation Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar has given a masterly analysis 
of the Muslim League’s attitude towards Paki- 
stan and the Congress view-point on it. This 
restatement of the communal case would, we 
believe, be of the utmost help in stemming the 
drift which Is pushing the peoples of India to 
the sure abyss of destruction. Two significant 
passages from his speech are quoted below. 
Analysing the League attitude C. R. says : 

By all means let us preler to let things remain un- 
solved rather than agree to anything dishonourable or 
tyrannical, but it is not dishonour or submission to 
tyranny to allow the majorities in any area to be in 
more than subordinate charge of the affairs of those 
areas, which is the offer that we made to Mr. Jmnah 
and with which be is not satisfied. 

Muslim leadership has, m my humble opinion, 
shown an incapacity for courageously following up its 
own declared ‘policy. It is ever the case, that we show 
more courage when demanding something which the 
other party will not give, than when it arrives and 
claims our acceptance and responsibility. The dangers 
and troubles of a sovereign separate State become more 
obvious when it is offered than when it was demanded 
and refused. The Muslim League obviously prefers 
controversy to the responsibilities of government. It 
finds a sense of success in functioning as a well-disciplined 
party m opposition to any advance towards democratic 
rule in India, which is easier than the undertaking of 
a separate state in the present world. It is not the 
champions of unitary Government, nor the Akhand 
Hindustan leadership, but the Muslim League itself that 
has dealt a severe blow and caused a set-back. to. the 
Pakistan claim. If the League’s contention is -that 
Pakistan cannot maintain itself without the inclusion 
of non- Muslim areas within its boundaries, it is a fatal 
admission against the case for separation and makes the 
argument for united India unanswerable. 

Then he states the Con'gress case very ably 
in these words : 

If we wish to advance in our programme we must 
seize such opportunities and such power as and when 


they come, and use them to heal the diseases that have 
developed m the body .politic. 

We should use them to build up the habit of a 
common purpose cutting across clans, creed:, and com- 
munities and to establish social and economic conditions 
that will help us to become strong as a united people 
and sustain the responsibilities of freedom The cry Will 
be raised that this is defeatist mentality and that 3 
advocate surrender. Of such clap-trap we nave had more 
than enough. To give up an illusion is not surrender 
but wisdom, specially when . that illusion leads us 
leave the field free to Imperialism and thine that thrive 
on it, to corruption and the full play of all anti-national 
forces. The confidence that if we seize opportunities and 
take up power and responsibility we can build up is not 
defeatism but the contrary of it. Subjection has deve- 
loped diseases of all kinds and I firmly believe that they 
cannot be healed by merely remaining tn the wilderness 
and allowing reaction to do full m; "chief By all means, 
let us keep our arm and our inherent right to a revo- 
lution intact. Let us not be committed to a course that 
takes us away from the goal and the path leading to it. 
But let us not discard precious opportunities for budd- 
ing up. * 

We may not agree with many of the tac- 
tical methods of Rajaji, but we are in full 
agreement with the views he has expressed 
herein and we believe that with his masterly 
vision and control over expression he has thrown 
a flood of new light on this vexed problem New 
vistas for those who desire to bring about an 
end of the communal scourge has at last been 
provided. * 

What Denial Policy Cost the People . 

There is no 'true opinion that the Bengal 
Government’s Denial policy had been one of 
the primary causes of the last terrible famine 
and the pestilence that followed in its wake. 
The magnitude of the muddle and its cost in 
human life and suffering was already known, 
the cost in money has now been revealed in the 
report of the Public Accounts Committee of the 
Central Legislature on the Accounts of 1942-43. 
The Report has been signed by Messrs C. E 




Jones, Roza Ali, Md. Azhar All, Ismail Ali „ Chairman: I think strong comment is certainly 
lumn, A. M. A. . Gimni, F. II. Parichft, T. for by the Public Accounts Committee and we 
. Chapman-Mortimer, Habipur Rahamnn, L. K. H rc ?S rt / or » a ^V ye * p v oa 

Wnitra, II. M. Abdullah „nd Sir Ralanji Dalai. 

iNo accounts in respect' of a sum of Ra Denial policy in its various cspects. 

1 > 22 , 00,000 purported to have been spent on Tiie manner in which this huge amount 
account of the enforcement of Denial policy was spent may better be told in the words of 
could be obtained from the Bengal Government, the Auditor-General himself. He said, “The 
Tiie Committco makes the following comment : trouble was that the Provincial Government 
It is, however, the expenditure in Bengal on the issued an order to Treasury' Officers Under one 
Denial policy and other similar measures which has 0 f the Treasury Rules which allows them to 
bcca^lSrfc SuS™ disburse money from treasuries without any 

accounts at all for this expenditure and such as have authorisation from the Accountant General and 
been produced do not satisfy the standards of Audit, anybody who went to the Treasury was given 
We realise that the conditions under which this work Eomc money.” The Accountant General came 

was done were of the utmost urgency and abnormality. __j 1 •/> _* . _ . _ ... , , , 

Wo also recognise that some confusion was only to be ^ 11S ^ 6orae order but he failed, 

expected in the circumstances and we are wiling to He has no control over the treasuries. Sir 
make all allowances for it. But we do not see any excuse Cameron emphatically told the Committee : “I 
whatever for such neglect of elementary financial pie- can !ay that lakhs and lakhs were issued from 

cautions as we are told prevailed in this matter in rp „ , ,, . - . , tu 

Bengal and which is one of the causes for it now being ^ ie IretUUrj to all sorts of people and now we 
difficult for any adequate accounts to be produced. All are trying to get accounts for that and wc are 
that we desire at present is that the Auditor General finding it exceedingly difficult.” 
should investigate fully into the facts of the situation 

and which is now held in suspense. At the name time, 77 p r . _/ j • 
however, wc feel it our duty to place on record our 11 e trooiem oj SiSia 

view that if this further investigation reveals that the J? oy * 5 Weekly quotes an article bv John 
control of the Bengal Government was, through negli- Gunther on the nrohlom of Asm Thr, onfhnr - 
gcncc, so lax as to give rise to senous doubts ns to '-* u p t aer on tiie problem of Asia. Ihe author 
whether the money was actually spent on the purposes states that there can be no decent* peace in the 
for which it was meant, we shall hold ourselves at world, no global peace, unless Asia is consi- 
liberty to recommend that the Central Goyeroment (Jercd. Problem of Asia splits into three, each 
* ° 0t Ml " fy a problem of vast ond comply dimension,: 

a few *&?*«-* °< » “ 

Badenoch, made in the course of his evidence in „ dc s blo „ f w j furt ’ hcr , rar Glm . 
before the Public Accounts Committee, are still thcr ts ( , 10 fo i lowin g question : 
more significant. Ho said : America and Great Britain are pledged to cut 

Sir Cameron Badenoch: That is not the total Japanese territory down to the home islands. This pre- 
expenditure. Possibly from the nature of the expend!- Eumably means that we shall return Japanese-held 
turc it has been almost impossible to exercise any territory to its original owners, with the Dutch British 
audit. These denial measures were earned out through an,} ouiselves taking the Japanese-held Pacific islands, 
the Bengal Government and I nsked the Bengal Govern- But what of Japan’s “Allies”— Indo-China, once 
ment to carry out investigation by a special officer. It held by France; Thailand, once an independent nation? 
was done in the case of one district. The whole thing There is no hint ns yet as to the future disposition of 
has been done most unsatisfactorily. There is a c°od these territories. 

deal of more money than this under ^e ^pe^e oa^ Gunther wants to be lirufil’y frank about 

factory 'accounts^ “There were discrepancies naturally China. In iris opinion, China at present is not a 
because of the removal, but in connection with these nation; "it is a vast sprawling amalgam that 
means of transport— boats and cycles— it is a dreadlu! aS pj ros nationhood. Control is divided bc- 
business. of 1,22,00,000 tween the Central Government of Chiang Kai- 

i v.Pvoiranv* idca E how much w kept in Suspense? slick and tho Chinese Communists, who have 
Sir Cameron Badenoch: I could not tell you how gct U p their own quasi-republic in the great 
much- There is a terrific confusion . hctwe®° H' 1 * a ° Chinese north-west.” Explaining American in- 

compensation (crcst fn China, he Btatcs : " 5 

I. 1 ® t: me over 3 crores, and I have had the greatest china is the great land mass behind Japan. Vie- 
wpoint! tv ; n getting accounts for . . • The trouble is wc tor j ous china will control the Asian mainland fronting 
n^ hi ihe hands of the Provincial Government and it on ^ Pacific. It will most emphatically be to our 
> difficult to repudiate what they did. Of course Qwn ^jfish national interest that China shall be united, 

-ot to take into account the circumstances p rogres ^ VCt strong and stable. After all, the root cause 
J *h-it time. But the Public Accounts Com- of Amer ; C!m entrance into the war was China. So it 
flown two or three years ago that no behoves us to aid her to achieve a stake i a 

Srcimstomref kwpine the future laic. ■ • 

Sd°py|5 Guntl,cr ’ s 6totcmcnt ' ,bo ' ,t Indin is 8k0 




t^cn. equally frank. Ho says : 



notes 


The great bulk of nationalist Indians want com- 
plete independence after the war; most British states- 
men think the most that should be given to India is 
dominion status. If no compromise can be whittled out, 
India may explode into revolution , even though most 
Indians arc unarmed, ill-equipped, poor and hungry. 

More and mpre Americans are becoming perplexed 
and worried over the Indian problem. They ask them- 
selves : 

.“If this is indeed a war for freedom, and if the 
majority of Indians do indisputably want freedom, is it 
fair to keep freedom from the Indian nation ?" 

Thousands upon thousands of American officers and 
troops are getting to know India. It is to be hoped that 
that their opinion will lend its weight toward a fair 
settlement of what is beyond doubt one of the most 
difficult and dangerous problems of the world. 

(Italics ours— Ed. M. R I 

Linlithgow Now a “Crusader for 
Freedom” 

Lord Linlithgow has at last entered the 
arena of home politics. Appearing in the role of 
a "crusader for freedom ” the ex-Viceroy re- 
vealed himself as a determined foe of the 
"dreary ordinance and oppressive governmental 
restrictions.” In the course of a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph, after hinting that the Party 
truce has not been observed by Liberals and 
Labourites as religiously as by the Conser- 
vatives. Linlithgow writes : 

. , “Controls, coupons, queues, forms-filling and endless 
irritations of bureaucratic meddling, the virtual dis- 
appearance of private liberty and personal initiative — 
these constitute the principal and inescapable attributes 
of Socialism. I shall be surprised if anv considerable 
proportion of the electorate, which for five years has 
had to endure such a punishing sample of these dreary 
oiriinances and inhibitions, is found ready to receive 
with enthusiasm the invitation to bind the whole 
clammy mass of them round our necks for ever.” 

Pour hundred million people of India, who 
groaned under Linlithgow’s long term of Vice- 
royalty smarting under controls, unable to 
secure coupons, standing for days together in 
queues for a handful of rice or a quarter pound 
of sugar, suffering the endless irritations of a 
bureaucratic meddling, with a complete dis- 
appearance of private liberty and personal 
initiative, dying of hunger in millions and 
suffering from pestilence in hundreds of thou- 
sands. may well ask in the words of Cobbet : 
"To what shall we impute your remarks ? To 
drivelling or to hypocrisy?” 

Replying to Linlithgow in an article to the 
Daily Herald, Michael Foot cites the case : of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in. support of this 
judgment. He writes : * • * « 

Among the thousands of political prisoners now in 
Indian jails is an old friend of freedom and a long- 
standing enemy of Fascism called Jawaharlal Nehru. 
British Labour movement knows him well In the inter- 
vals between imprisonments during the past 25 years be 
baa visited this country and we have learnt to respect 
and honour him. _ 

I[ Nehru £s a traitor then Treachery like liberty 
it a word which has lost its meaning. Not all the 
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Viceroy's ordinances, not all his lugubrious sophistries 
and plausible pretences, not all the answers in the 
House of Commons can convince us that Nehru is an 
enemy of Free India. Why then is he behind bars? 

Because he wishes to help govern his own country 
and because his ideas for- gaining that end do not 
precisely accord with the immaculate legal maxims of - 
the Scottish Laird; he is there because he doesn’t like 
foreign rule even when tempered by Linlithgow’s quality 
of mercy ; he is there because be has a brave heart, and 
3n independent spirit. These are not crimes in out 
catalogue But we suspect that Linlithgow, who has 
made justice retrospective, has a taste for applying the 
same principles to other matters besides. 

Michael Foot's brief but trenchant review 
of Linlithgow’s Viceroyalty covers such topics 
as the postponement of elections, extension of 
bureaucracy, ordinances, etc. He writes : “For 
seven long years he was at it, but if censorship 
between Britain and India is less severe than 
that which he instituted between India and 
Britain and his words in praise of liberty ever 
reach Indian ears they are likely to strike a 
somewhat jarring note.” Foot then reminds the 
British public of Lincoln's famous words: "We 
all declare for liberty but in using the same 
word wc don’t all mean the same thing. . . .The 
wolf and the sheep aren’t agreed on the defi- 
nition, especially where the sheep is a black 
one,” and concludes : "It ‘was unfortunate that 
we sent to India not a Lincoln but a Linlith- 
gow Happily the episode is over, but at least 
until Nehru is free, we might be spared his 
lordly wolfish homilies on liberty.” 

A Nagpur Judgment 

Delivering judgment in the contempt of 
court case filed by B. N. Saoji against Syed 
Masumali, Superintendent, Nagpur Central 
Jail, for failure to forward his appli- 
cation to the High Court while he 
W8S detained in the Nagpur Central 
Jail, Mr. Justice Sen and Mr. Justice Bose made 
severe comments on the actions of the Jail 
Superintendent. In the same application for 
contempt of court proceedings the High Court 
had already censured Lt.-Col. N. S. Jatar, 
Inspector-General of Prisons. The learned 
Judges observed : 

“We have been treated with scant courtesy «nd 
statements offensive in tone and temper and reckless in 
its disregard for truth have been put in after careful 
deliberation and thought. It is impossible for us to 
overlook this persistent aggravation of the contempt. 

It is all the more impossible because of the tendency 
we have marked of late in more cases than one of i at- 
tempts to ignore the authority of this Court to trifle 
with it. It is necessary to male an example. Leniency 
has been misunderstood in the past and will therefore 
be misplaced. Forbearance and patience only evoke 
worse and worse recklessness. We accordingly sentence 
the Jail Superintendent to a fine of Rs. 250 or in default 
14 days’ S. I. 

We refrain from taking a more severe action and 
from imposing a sentence of imprisonment because.it 
is evident that the man in the Superintendent’s position 
would hardly have adopted this wholly wrong attitude 



zt°!zr ilitarv suppl!c8 ,or rMa,e ia its 

warning and an example.” export trade. 

It should be remembered that this flouting pi ar t n n;.,:, /„ rw r 7 

of Justice happened in a province where no U s A a^ U K. ^ B 


• Indian scapegoats function for the present. 
The province is now under the dictatorial ad- 
ministration of a British Civilian Governor. 

Import of Consumer Goods 


Sir Chunilal Mehta, Chairman of the 
Indian group of businessmen attending the 
International Business Conference at' Rye, 
U. S. A., challenged the British-American pro- 
Replying to a series of questions put bv PG ? 1 j 0r !!? c J rrcnc . ies to . th ® British- ^ 

Mr. K. C. Ncopy in the Central Legislative ®, f . tcr th . c rat “. bn A b «» 

Assembly, about the import of consumer goods ” llncd hcMioec these tno. Sir Chunilal 

the Commerce Member said that ' ,.,V C (^.vtas «„h individual cation to tta 

, Ceitmn trade organisations representing Indian mercy of cither the United Slates or the United King- 
maniifucnircs had ropictcutcd that the import of con- dom and [hat would amount to dividing the world 
eilincr good \\as likely to have an adverse effect on between two great nations." He said that British mani- 
Indnn industries especially those which had been created pulation of currency during the war had cost Indians 
since the war to make good the shortages in imported dearly. The accumulation of sterling balance by India 
consumer goods. ow*ng to the higher cost of the Indian had been through the sweat, blood, toil and tears of the 
made articles. The suggestion had been that Indian Indian people. The purchases in India by the Govera- 
industnes were hamperrd in meeting such competition ment of India for war purposes and on behalf of the 
owing lo the difficulty of obtaining raw materials. Gov- British Government ana the United Nations for war 
eminent. how c ter. imported consumer goods only when effort had been made at very fow prices compared With 
it was e«tah|>hed on the basis of information received the prices ai which the supplies were available to the 
from trade sources and the Government departments civilian population in India. Had the Government of 
concerned that even afler the grant of all possible India paid for the material and goods purchased for the 
assistance adequate supplies coufd not he indigenously war effort on the basis of the cost of living m India, the 
manufactured to meet the immediate need. accumulation of sterling by India would have been 

Neither Government nor the trade associations about three milliard instead one milliard pounds as at 
concerned nor any other body possessed complete present It was a known fact that millions died of 
statistics of the production of indigenous industries, the starvation in Bengal fast year and no more proof was 

Commcrre Member added. Government made full u«e necessary to indicate the privations the sacrificing 

of all informnt'on available with trade a.«oeiations end Indian people had undergone during the war period, 
other bod es regarding the desirability of Indian industry Sir Chunilal protested against any attempt to 
which wn« n««i«fcd in even- way open to the Govern- msintain the rupee at the high gold yatio and raid that 
ment of Indh having regard to the difficulties of the liquidation of India's blocked sterling balances must 

transport fuel and unit hr shortage* a nd the overriding be considered by the conference, 

priority accorded to defence projects Factories esta- gj r CllUnilal’s Statement followed state- 

r,l‘, n £& cl ment, made by Mr 0. L Mehta and Mr A. R. 

quests for export of their goods were dealt with on SlddtqUi who emphatically declared that hnj 
the some lines as requests from other industries. attempt to stifle Indian industries by the for- 

In rrp’v to a supplementary the Com- mation of international cartels would be rc- 
incrce Member declared that there -was wo sisted. As regards raw materials and foodstuff, 
chance in present conditions of a dumping of the Indian delegation has put forward the view 
consumer goods in this country or a disturbance that no international arrangements for equal 
of the price structure of the consumer goods access to raw materials would be acceptable to 
manufactured here. Government _ of India'B India which would preclude India's own indus- 
fifen-mothcrly attitude to Indian industries to- trial development and would involve un- 
: t cr with their eagerness to import consumer economic prices for its agricultural products, 
roods from abroad at a time when shipping Mr. Eric A. Johnston, President of the 
Jnacc for the import of food is not easily avail- United States Chamber of Commerce presiding 
ennnorts an apprehension that although over the opening session of the conference had 
Slimn Inc mav not be started in the present said : “The world of to-morrow must not be 
Conditions its appearance in the 'near future restricted to a world of high walls, high suspi- 
v not be unlikely. . cions and high animosities We tried that sys* 

may Another fact deserves special mention in tem and it docs not work. It will be a world of 
.* ■ Connection. Commerce, Bombay, reports competition to be sure but this competition 
. p ros j dent Roosevelt and his advisers are must be constructive, not destructive. The world 
7 ? «.}th the British delegation, headed will never prosper if its commerce is dominated 
Tnrri Kevnes a supplemental' second phase by a few great nations." These are good words 
r Jriff oronosal made by Premier Chur- indeed, but subsequent reports about the con- 
T Mi A |U President at the Quebec Conference, ferencc indicate that this well-meaning p**®* 

Si 1 eb if aerced to. will permit the United dential address has been duly recorded M* 
Kingdom to acquire at least $2,500 million shelved and plans for an economic exploitation 



mHnn r,' ily ■[° odstU ,'? “PP'i'l! through Some of the remarks made in concision of 
In Scptember^lnst^on^belml^of^tlie 10 Calcutta TT™ T™ 1 ' 

g£,“ l «. «s President Dr. Bidhan ft TEUftSTl tK" 
winnum iuiy appealed to practising medical m . c . n * Rationing Store of my area a supply of aUa, 
men to supply him with facts cleaned from hi« ™ ,ich ,* eeine d to be decomposed and contained worms, 
field of nmrHro for fhn nmnnrnC™ "r JL 8Cnt a . ““I*!® to the Calcutta Corporation Health 


field of practice for the preparation of collected Officer rto dS.rrd ifranreitrtfc to hum^^p- 

linn ” T fnrworH^I « Hr,*,, it. 


^,v...wuy uHut w usumuim me iniscmci UOnc to uon.~ i lonvardeu a cony of that letter to the Ration- 
public health through the consumption of bad J«s nuthoritics when they asked me to write to the 
1: — i: __i.. . . .. 1 * - - Technical Advise nf »».« t 




of the. foremost physicians of the city, from the 9. 0, ^td... w bo has been employed for advising on 


following wards: Wards 1-0, 8, 10-14. *16 18-23 distribution. months ago, the Sanitary Board, 
or, 07 oo on oi „* „ oi * r „A Government of Bengal, drew the attention of the Civil 


or 07 >;o on 01 * „ f rnrri «/ Ir ti nA wverameni oi rsengaj, drew tbe attention of the Civil 

Ao, A/, Ao, 3U, 31, X.C., from 2i out of the 32 Supplies Department to the necessity of chemical and 

wards, beven questions were put, the results of bacteriological examination of foodstuffs before . they 
which arc summarised against each question T crc i3sue d to the consumers. On the above occasion, I 
put. All the replies rverc in the affirmative, not S ‘of 

ft Single reply in fa\our of the ration supply Bengal, but I have not had any information whether 

was received. The following arc the summary the atlvice has been put into practice. 

Of replies from all the wards : . ,< 2 > II . “ well-known that .there is no technical 

background in the storage methods of the Government. 
Q. 1. Have you observed any particular deterioration P rcscn t Ripplies of aria are often bitter to the taste 
in the health of the people in your locality or among nn ° frequently causes griping m the individuals con- 
your clientele since the introduction of rationing m the sum . 1 ? s {*• Supplies of nee have slightly improved in 
city? Please state specially the nature of such deterio- Quality, but pulses are still of rnfenor quality. Adultera- 
ration and to what extent it could bo traced to the type J 1011 13 being widely practised but there is no afipn y 
of food that is being distributed. o examine and check it There is no doubt of a quanti- 

... tative shortage of food but of a great qualitative defi- 

ne ply: Yes, Deterioration of digestive capacity, Joss cicncy also. Tliis is bound to react unfavourably on 
of weight, susceptibility to infection, diarrhoea, gas- public health. If you study the present mortality figures 
Iritis, indigestion, mucous colitis, dysentery and other m Calcutta, you will notice an enormous increase in 
intestinal troubles, difficulty in eradicating protozoal deaths from preventive diseases, particularly in the 
infection, incapacity of a progressive nature. poorer groups and in the earlier age periods. Their 

O 2. Making due allowance for seasonal aggra- “dversc influence is bound to undermine the health of 

vation of into, final trouble! have you any reason to h f popo'atioa. If no effective and prorep .step, are 

believe that there has been any unusual increase m the taken, I am afraid the ntuation is likely to from bad 
Sar of cares contains of stomach snd mtelin.. 

troubles i - an d until the whole organisation is overhauled and 

Reply: Yes. science is brought to the aid of man. 

Q. 3. Have you heard your patients to attribute 
«uch troubles to the bad quality supply of rice or atta? , » n , 

Does your diagnosis of the cases confirm the contention Sough State Peoples Conference 
of the patients? Mr. M&dlmvrao K. Bagal, Chairman of 

Reply: Yes. .the Kolhapur States People’s Conference, pre- 

4. Do you really believe that, ^re has bera an s j^j ng over (he eighteenth session of the Sangfi 

- aye in. the .nctdcnce of d .£>«», dyspcpcs. Conference. obscr ved . 


glTSSKiWfiffi state Peoples’ Conference, observed: 
in rorent months which could be definitely attributed “We cannot separate the States from unit 


m recent months which ----- 
to bad supply of rice and attar 


“We cannot separate the States from united and 
indivisible India, and India from the world. We ean- 
v not, therefore, remain aloof from the great organisation 

Reply: xcs. ‘ in British India, i.c., the Indian National Congress. 

Q. 5. Have you any other points to memion re- E£forts on the part of the States > Ejects to attain 
carding the healtn of the _ community in b J c f roe( i om hy depending only on the organisations in the 

the introduction of rationing m Calcutta r . States are bound to suffer defeat. By co-operating with 

t, noncral look sallow, unusual hyper-acidity, the Congress alono we would be able to liberate 
maternal mortality, causing Natioi 


• in infant and maternal mortality, causing Nation. As a beginning in this direction the Deccan 

*P crc ? 8 ®-* General deterioration, malnutrition apd-g^tes m ust organise both for constructive and political 


_ 

tance losing. , . » Concluding Mr. Bagal said : “The Praj* 1 

Q. 6. Vo y^ i ^ff r v 0 c m t ^roVc P malnutrition and Porislmd must not become a parliament of a 
the C1 *y J 8 !® owing to abnormal rise in the once f cw chosen persons. It must go deep into the 

“f vegetable fish, egg, meat, milk, ghee; salt and oil? j,^ 0 f the masses, awaken them and be 
01 T^nlv Ycb according to eome percentage higher. rca( ]y ns ft fighting body for the poor. It nnist 
/> 7 (Vine to universal sabotage of the health- j cvc j a ][ distinctions.” 

. il, _f/n,Z-do you apprehend a greater me- movement' 


son a [he' xsujjj y y rsfi? w?Ti 

dcnce of siclcnesa ampDB y . .nre mav visit uj 


Political movements in the native states is a 


fSr«pMeSf S’tffMvS® of 1018 m»y vv.it u=7 
Reply: Yes. 


matter of very recent origin. Barring a 


progressive ones, most of the states arc still in 
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their semi-primitive feudal condition. Great 
care had so long been taken both by these 
states and by the representatives of the para- 
mount power to prevent any percolation of 
modern political ideas within their borders, 
the continual increase in the number of State 
.Peoples’ Conferences unmistakably show that 
all attempts to cordon the states off from any 
invasion of modern ideas have been unsuccess- 
.*• The sooner these organisations link up 
with the premier political body of India, the 
better for the country. 

Indo-Soviet Trade Plans 

A Globe agency message from London 
states that preliminary negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the establishment of closer economic 
relations between India and Soviet Russia. 

Following developments since the war be- 
gan, there is now passing a steady flow of all 
kinds of materials from India to Russia and it 
is being urged that the foundations thus laid 
should make for permanent interchange of 
goods and raw materials. 

Extension of rail and road facilities, 
specially via Persia, and the possibilities of the 
development of on air transport in the not 
distant . future, have overcome communications • 
difficulties which impeded Indo-Soviet trade 
exchanges before this war. 


Road Development in India 

r> ftov. 11 : The proposed creation of a 

ventral Road Board was among the questions dis- 
ussed by the Standing Committee for Roads which met 
b 'V. e 'T. under the Chairmanship of Sir Edward 

“enthall today. A conference of the Chief Engineers 
, Winces aQ d States held m Nagpur in December 
n F ecommen ded the setting up of a Central Road 
f 503 ™ with adequate authority and powers, guided by 
Vj SOry Council, to deal with the detailed policy 
ana day-to-day' administration of road planning and 
programme, and to serve impartially the interests of the 
ventral Provincial and State Governments. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the Standing Committee was in 
Ji V ° Ur °f the general idea but the Committee desired 
fh r? 0re - should be made in consultation With 

me l rovinciat Governments concerning the scope and 
nature of the organisation before they pronounced an 
opinion^ The matter, it is understood, will also be consi- 
flere “by the Policy Committee for post-war transport. 

. Standing Committee approved a number of' 
senemes of road development to be financed from Pro- 
vincial allocations in the Central Road Fund. 

Before this war, road .development in India 
bad been completely neglected. Little construc- 
tion was taken in hand while large sums accu- . 
roulated in the Central Road Fund. Instead of 1 
launching a roail development plan, which, if * 
scientifically done, would have opened up the 
hinterland by providing feeder roads to rail- . 
•ways, the central authorities were busy stifling ■ 
the road traffic in the interest of the railways..; 
■Provincial governments also betrayed an. equal- < 


. ly lamentable lack of fores.ght. With the same 
: administration in office, it is difficult to believe 
; tliat thuigs would change for the better. 

Indian Scientists Address M. P's. 

The London correspondent of the Bombay 
Chronicle cables that the Indian scientists ad- 
dressed the members of the House of Commons 
when they visited the House. The attendance 
was however not very good. All of them ad- 
dressed the gathering which was much im- 
pressed by Dr. Meghnad Saha who gave the 
latest information about India. 

All of them stated that India was a very 
poor country but they asserted that she was 
rich in mineral resources which can and must 
be exploited. They had no doubt that if that 
was done, India would become, to a very large 
extent, a self-supporting country. They were 
convinced that to do that it was necessary for 
India to have complete political and economic 
freedom and national freedom, therefore had 
Lidia” 6 l le m ° St Vital and urgent Problem for 

Grow More F ood Campaign 

l r - J \ ’J' son ’ Secretary, Education, 
Health and Lands, gave figures in the Central 
Legislative Assembly " t0 refute the criticism 
that the grow more food campaign had been a 
complete failure. He said : 


The average area under rice in India in the three 
a yeaiS T l 2 ' 8 acres. After ^ne year of 

i- i„;j|£ row more food campaign the area increased to 75 
t ?? i? 00(1 ast year 11 waa practically 80 million acres. 

1 Z? ent .^ e . ln ^ ,e ations were that 

area would be fully maintained if not increased The 
r of f , the a U foodgrams was 

. 195 million acres; after one year of the grow more food 

' SSTiSffio n’SrS 1 ' 5 “ u “°° “™ “ d « "» 

; K.“ r ^ v ' r ’ ss w “, 26 ; 5 “ lUi ™ to™. the Sit K" 

i , the Cr°w m °F e food campaign it was 24-8 million 1 
| t ° ns * ^ lte of the increase m the area, a decrease 
in production had occurred because of natural eaS 
I Last year the production was 30-6 million tons This 
^increase Df 4 million tons represnet^' twice 
the quantity that we used to import from BurmVThe 

averaee* of 55 a J 1 ^°° d g ra j n3 increased from the pre-Sar 
. average of 55-5 million tons to 57-5 million toms one 

' tons Svear.^^ m ° re f °° d cam P a 'S n &! ‘ d 61 million 
Mr. Tyson explained the help that the Centre had 
given to the .provinces m the distnbution of seeds 
tension of irrigation excavating tanks, digging weUs and 
As «>e epidemic situatiofiKS he 

raid there had been improvement since the last session. 

The cholera mortality m January was 3000 a week had 
declined to 700 ,n Apnl and 232 in October. 

Mr. Tyson was clever enough to talk of 
huge figures in millions of tons but did not rive 
the percentages From his data it appears that 
. after one year of campaign area under rice in- 
creased barely by 2 per cent with the produc- 
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ta nroduction h b P ,ncrcasc , for tbe P “ iab or Sind raa y ba completely use- 

, , . , less for Bengal. The irrigational needs of 

, “A f °° d r “™.' ,ri ’ EnS in Ensiai,d Bengal were clearly stated by Sir William Will- 

. and Ireland may be profitably compared with cocks, the builder of the great Nile irrigation 
hnve G hem nn !m n nr 0 a ^ dl ?if campal S 11 ' dat » works, in a series of Readership Lectures 6 deli- 
^tudv b nn Fnod d b p , t . he . League Nations vercd at the Calcutta University in 1930. He 
study on Food Rationing and Supply m said : 

thf/adiauK^nce™ 6 “ 1 ^ ^ ^ Motion" of the ancient Ben- 

Uie inaian finance . gal rulers a the only one adapted to Bengal is amply 

Before the war it is well-known thst two-thirds of ^? rCe T out by has happened in the last 70 yegrs. 
the British food supply was imported. By 1943 over . ® legation Department has tried its hand at every 
two-thirds of the national requirements was grown at . °* P ro J e L ct ll could imagine except "overflow 

home and the League report further says "the national >rngation. The resulting poverty of sod, congestion 
diet has become less varied but had been but little re- , ? vers » malaria, have stalked the canals nd 
duced in terms of calories per head, and from a bants ’, aad “ e . countiy j 3 stretm today with the wrecks 
nutritional standpoint, had Seen improved." Great ?* e ? and , harmful works. This has been aggravated 
Britain could increase the total area devoted to food- ? y the . fact thal w . orks Ea , ould have been executed 
grains from 4 million acres in 1939 to 7-6 million acres fay engineers, agriculturists and public health autho- 
m 1913. 41 million acres have been improved under r !, t,e3 w ° rkin S in accord, and there has been no attempt 
Britain’s draining programme. Figures for 1943 reveal at T? r “ ng . m a ? c ?u .Overflow irrigation with the 
that the area under wheat alone was raised by 35-6 mu waters 'he nver floods is the only kind of 
per cent to nearly 70 per ceDt over the pre-war level. i m f, a . tl0n ,? n -*- hlch en ? meer3 ' •Bneultunstt, and public 
With the labour force remaining more or less the tame bea M b authorities can be in absolute accord, for it 
as before the war, production was nearly doubled owing e ™ oa the , ?° l1 - combats malaria and reheves the 
to planned intensive fanning and by io^eS conpsUon of the nvers m flood. We may be qni e tore 
mechanisation * tbat tbe aDcient imgators of Bengal did not hit upon 

Ireland, a country with a small reserve, tacUed >* ** ^* ,s »“ d “Pcriments 

cent in 1M2, 25 per cent in 1<H3 mi 37! per cent in ^ oyerflOT irrigation 0 , „, d Watem 

, , Bengal, which at one time poured health and wealth 

Irrirwfinn in India ' over an area °f 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres of land, is 

, , t represented in the last published Report of the Bengal 

Addressing the Institution of Engineers, Irrigation Department, vit., that of 1927, by an area of 
Indio, at New Delhi,, Sir William Stampe. Irri- ™dcr 2 , 000,000 acres. . 

gatioA Adviser to the Government of Indio, c m Journalists 

outlined a post-war .plan of irrigation and *» . 

hydro-electric development which he considered Hannen Swaffcr writes in the Daily 
‘vital to the relief of India’s scarcity.’ Sir Herald, about the censorship in India under 
William sold: ’ theeopt.on GaggcdMcn : 

By me.ua of new Motion ». SftftlliSSS bf SJS 

lizers) and improved methods of agriculture, India hyi a in j, ondon 

10 grow seven million tons ofa>dclatt»allfoods^mato . No , on]y tnw „ n]e „ piling 0 [ this sentence 
nourish the Sve millimt who were born eiew yea tad „ d(te[l]y tbi , ml^that words written in this 

to raise the standard of nutrition. He . ’ s ' j column, vital os is their interest to that dependency, 

target as five million tons of foodgmus yearlj- and ^ ^ ^ ^ R ^ ^ ^ ^ , f ^ printl?g 
estimated that to achieve this 20 Q f these paragraphs when cabled is stopped in India, 

be brought under irrigation. m-m-ndim- irri- Indian newspapermen who send them must not even 

Discussing the various ^h^ of ^pandt^g im- diw ^ fflet when they mcctt ^ in the Ministry of 
gation, Sir Y> llham Stampe eoid that _ . g . ‘ Information, nor can they tell any British joumati’t 

might be constructed in the nver ca ^mensto c on >b()ut -• 

•serve the surplus monsoon water which could be re- ... „ Tr . , « 

leased at suitable times. Thi3 would ‘stabilise the canals Swaffcr then puts the question: "How if such 
fed by the nvers concerned and the ^ al P°7. C }h!f vff r 3 Hitlcr-like suppression goes on can Britain 
“” ,y ni v °*would d tb if^lSp^poweT dfrectly inere.re and India ever understand each other ?’’ Audio- 
through irrigation but it could foster the de- rities in London and New Delhi do not seem to 
vrlooment of village industries thus raising the rural ^ warm about the prospect of a development 
Sir^wmiim 1 Stampe Sferf°S for ade- of genuine understanding between the two coun- 

r*'S S H 0 f iB A d ^^«^ri^ lnre - 

»- a rmaTJ!5. , iiS5ESfiWE Cmt ' lhm in Educa,hn 

60545011 toJSS^t a number of federal colleges should The Sylhet Chronicle quotes an extract 
4 ^°foScd where civil and , electrica 1 engmeera, who from nn article, under caption Educational Re- 
£„I d h»™ rn execute these bydnHilectrie works, could o/ 4sMm< by Mr . 0 . A Small, «- 

be trained together. 
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D. P. I. of Assam, in which Mr. Small makes «id broadening the base of India's social economic and 
the following observation regarding communal- politicaI structure - 

isation of education in that province : Discussing present-day realities, Dr. 

“What Pakistan means to a Hindu minority has Mookerjee said: 
been clearly shown by successive Saadulla Government. “Today India’s first and foremost claim is for her 
u.j l e . ra P our col!e Ee— - Lecturers or Professors-— political independence. We want nothing more or 
should be the best men available ; but since 1311, when nothing less than that we should live in our own. oun- 
I retired as a protest against the policy of Government, try breathing the air of freedom just as Englishmen 
out of 20 appointments in the Assam Educational claim to do in their own native land. Neither education 
service. 9 have been gi\ea to Moslems with only 2nd c f the right type nor her economic and industrial ex- 
class M. A. degrees, and they included appointments m p ansi on consistent with the welfare of the masses is 
History, Mathematics, Economics and Civics, in all of possible unless real political power vests in the people 
which subjects, numbers of first class men are available, themselves. At every step we witness an irreconcilable 

'The damage done to Education in Assam by the c iash of interest between India and her rulers, who 
appointment of inferior men throughout the department kn ow we jj the art of forging fresh fetters for continuing 
from the highest posts to*tbe lowest will take genera- our economic exploitation. , 


lions to repair, 

_ Corruption of education by permitting re- 
cruitment of men on cofnmunal considerations 
with much jess educational qualifications 
continues uninterrupted as part ‘of a well- 
planned policy of denial of education. . 

Unity Amidst * Diversity — the Goal . 
of Indian Culture , _ ^ , 

Presiding over the Punjab Hindu Con- 
ference held at Ludhiana, Dr.'Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee struck at the* fundamental note of 
our culture when he reminded •* his audience 
that the Achievement of unity amidst diversity 
is the goal of Indian civilisation. "Whenever 
Tagore had occasion to speak or write on the 
history of India, it was this note which he 
brought out in' bold relief. History of India 
has never been a chronology of the dynasties 
and .the dynastic wars alone; it is the history 
of the masses and the common man of a social 
system which ensured him a life of sufficiency. 
The veil round the history of India wrapped 
by British writers has now been torn down by 
the Indian, schools and our own civilisation 
stands unfurled to us to-day against its proper 
mass sitting.. Dr. Mookerjee said**. - 

“I do not ignore that Hindu-Muslim differences are 
a reality. I do not forget'that though no doubt foreign 
rule has helped to accentuate them, they have not 
appeared on the Indian scene for the first time since *the 
advent of the British. India according to her tradition 
and history lias remained the home of followers of 
diverse religions, faiths and creeds all ultimately being 
assimilated m the mighty stream of Indian culture and 
civilisation. This unity amidst diversity has been the 
keynote of Indian civilisation Indian history gives us 
fflany examples of unique*nchievements in art, literature, 
religion, social and political advance when unity was the 
dominant note of Indian Jife.” * . , 

“Today the communal problem in India can be 
solved only if the representative of each co mmuni ty 
genuinely agree to extend an equal right of citizenship 
to one and all irrespective of any religious or other 
consideration. The constitution of the country must 
guarantee full protection to the religious and cultural 
rights of the minorities. If any particular minority a 
backward, there must be ample provision for the educa- 
tional and economic advancement of the people con- 
cerned. This advancement is necessary not only for the 
Bake of the affected people but also for otrengthenieg 


A Victim of a Catch Phrase - 

In a meeting arranged for him by the 
British Association in London, Prof. Meghnad 
Saha made a statement that Indian leaders 
had so far concentrated on political freedom 
and neglected the problem of the living of 
India’s millions. Economic problems have occu- 
pied almost as much attention as what may 
be called exclusively political questions since 
the beginning of the last centuiy when Raja 
Rammohun Roy explained to the . British 
people and the world, the causes of poverty of 
the Indian ryot and suggested remedies. .Since 
then, the Bharat Sabha and the Hindu Mela 
movements had their economic problem as one 
of the main planks on their platform. Prom the 
birth of the Indian National Congress, eco- 
nomic problems have always been kept on the 
forefront. But the leaders of these ’movements 
"fully realised that without -freedom, a real and 
lasting solution of economic problems is im- 
possible. In a dependent country, economic 
advancement can never be made without having 
complete control over the currency, exchange 
Tates, transport and the industrial policy with 
the right to discriminate between foreigners 
both -outside and inside this country. The wel- 
fare of the common man fully depends on how 
and in whose interest such controls are exer- 
cised. The Congress leaders realised these 
fundamental difficulties in the way of our* 
economic improvement. That concentration on 
political movement did not ‘mean a forgetful- 
ness, of economic difficulties has been amply 
demonstrated by the Congress which set up a 
National Planning Committee as soon as some 
semblance of political power came into their 
hands. Even the interim reports of some sub- 
committees were being given effect to by the 
Congress Ministries. The work of the A.I.V.LA. 
and the A.I.S.A. should not be neglected. ~ 

Phillips’ Letter 

> Drew Pearson has published Ambassador 
Phillips’ Letter to President Roosevelt from 
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-. m .; n „„ i * i i ,, , , ■ . . ; . wnw jiu iiauiiu, represen iuuves oi me 

I • 0 £ ns Posable, but from his fol- Britisli Government signed the Treaty together 

♦ft f H 6 r f 6C i^f- t i mt t° ms y . ct B0UG wiUi the leaders of the revolution instead of 


to the root of British policy in India, 
writes : 


He 


any Government “fit to receive” power. The 
Indian National Congress has made it abun- 
Problem, therefore, is : Can anything be done dantly clear that the future constitution would 


ft be drawn by n constituent Assembly elected 


me that all wo can do is to try to induce the Indian , . 

political leaders to meet together and discuss the form "Y adult sullragc and _ consisting of all the 
of Government which they regard as applicable to India elements of Indian national life and complete 
and thus show to the world that they have sufficient arrangements for, the safeguard of minority 
ratcmgccc to 'tackle the problem rights would be madc.'Thc Congress went so ia 

"Yen if the Indian leaders met together 03 to declare tlmf International arbitration would 
and evolved an agreed constitution, a Jinnah be sought if no agreement could ‘be reached to 
or an, Ambcdkar would soon be found to sound solve tho minority problem. Congress never 4 
his master’s voice and disagree from k the general said that the future constitution would be 
formula. The British Government and their drafted by the majority, they always wanted 
branch here would at once be loud to proclaim an agreed document. Mr. Phillips wants tho 
that “powerful elements in India’s national four Powers to bring pressure for the solution 
life” have not agreed on the common formula of the Indian constitutional .problem, but has 
and for the sake of justice to theso minorities made a fundamental mistake as to the direc- 
Britain must stay in India. The Lucknow All- tion of this pressure when he says that it 
Parties Conference and the Bound Table Con- should be brought upon the Indian politicians. If 
fercnccs aro past history no doubt but they pressure is sought to be applied, it should be 
have not been forgotten. on the British, and not on the Indian politi- 

„ r cians. Tho suggestion for an American ebair- 
Mr. Phillips suggested ° n . . man to preside over the constituent Assembly 

stands on false grounds. His formula is . j 3 a i so equally fallacious. India has so far had 


“WjC cannot suppose' the British Government can or little cause to be encouraged about any active 
will transfer power to India by the scratch of the pen. f America fnr her independence 

at the. eoncluyon otthe kL^TSS. ‘ZjZ,* 


ia an Indian Government tit to receive it. The question India knows that independence does not 
remains, therefore, how to induce the leaders to begm c ome through donature, it has to be earned at 


now to ’prepare for their future responsibilities. There y ie cos £ 0 f sacrifices, 
ia perhaps a way out of the deadlock which I suggest 
to you not because I am sure of its success but because 

AnY,lndion Propaganda Among 

invitation could be addressed to top leaders of all the British School Boys 

UrntS SSuS’to^mS’ together to discuss pSi for the The New Leader of london reveals tho 
“future. The assembjy could be presided^ over ^by^ an nefarious methods pursued by imperialists to 


American who could exercise his mfluence in haj- poj son |ho minds of impressionable British 
be under the boys against India. Tho journal says that )«■ 


1UUUU tug — , , ' 

patronage oF 3 thI h King Emperor^'and ’the ‘President of turcs are being delivered to British boys of 14 
nr xfio-A Rfutris. the President of the Soviet Umon nn( j 15 ; n eccondarv schools in manv Darts of 


ial Chiang Ivai-shek in order to bring prcsCTirc Britain urging the boys to consider the Anny 

; Si ’kS riveTTeS! as a career, -Specially .in India, where “but to 


and Marshal t 
to bear on th . 

S**?* the British Government to transfer power the presence of the British Army in peace time 
0SURUH.C « « k;« .Wiro tn errant .1 - . 1:-.: ..,j 1 1 in 


tjflnffia, upon certain date as well as his demrc to grant t j, 0 c j ftS }, 0 f numerous -religions would lead to 
a provisional setup for the duraUom instability and suffering lor tho native masses. 


c °“ ld Amerian“hSS>ip »™ 5 d havr-h. adVantaim T1)0 boys arc thus taught that Indians arc un- 
. of exnrcssing interest of America in the future civilised people, who would be at one another ® - 

not only 01 expresmjb . be a _, araIltee t 4)<nra tO 


any city in India except I 
lairmanship would have tl: 

SVp^ScrSrSdf,bu, would throats, if British soldiers were not there t° 

to Indiane I bate already' esid ia my keep them in order. There is nothing «ston|f|>- 

Sfvio^lefSrethaTSia” promise ia -hi, regard are j ng in-:. =•- -< - 

, VaolloVIvL" 


.-. b ... this latest activity of the Imperialist! 
£0 imicr beUeve-L" but this downfall of a country which prodeeri 

secured her independence a Wilbcrforce, a Howard and a Gladstone WIU 


When America — - . . 

by 'fighting with the Bntish, thero 


was no bo universally regretted in India. 



THE WORLD AND THE WAR 

By KEDAR NATH CHATTERJI 


tempo of the Allied assault on the German 
defences in the West has mounted to a crescendo 
within the last fortnight of November. Gigantic 
masses of armour are being hurled against 
selected points after some of the biggest con- 
centrations of artillery in history have battered 
the ground defences with an avalanche of steel 
and high explosive. In the approaches to Ger- 
man territory 'from Holland and the Low- 
countries, there has been- some of the severest 
hand-to-hand fighting in this .war. Aerial bom- 
bardment and strafing has also reached a new 
height in this period Substantial gains have been 
achieved in the south, but in the centre and the 
north the progress has been slow Inclement 
weather, difficult terrain, formidable ground 
defences and extremely fierce opposition from 
the defenders all have militated against the 
attack. But despite all the assault still proceeds 
with all the violence of an assault-en-masse on 
the Continental scale. Losses must have been 
severe on both sides in this slow moving, but 
tremendously intense assault but as yet neither 
side shows any sign of flagging energy. The 
main German defence line of the West-wall 
has yet to be contacted anywhere, and in the 
central and southern sectors the reversed de- 
fences of the Maginot Line have not as yet 
been breached right through at any point, 
though contact and penetration has been 
effected at several points in the south. 

On the East-European front the momen- 
tum of the Russian assault has slackened in 
the North in the Enst-Prussian sector and in 
Poland. There is a new flare-up in Czecho- 
Slovak-Hungarian border and on the Carpa- 
thian flanks. There also the grip of winter is 
slowing down the pace of the assault. In 
Hungary itself the position is somewhat com- 
plex, the Russian drive being seemingly held 
up. in the approaches to Budapest Advance 
Units of the Soviet forces were reported to 
have reached points within 10 miles of Buda- 
pest on November 16. The fall of the capital 
of Hungary was regarded as imminent then 
hut evidently German and Hungarian counter- 
attacks and other ‘ defensive tactics were suc- 
cessful in holding up the Russian advance. 
Broadly "peaking the German defences have 
held in East-Pru'sia and Poland, given ground 
m the Gulf of Riga region and on the Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian border-lands and subs- 
tantially driven back in Hungary. But the line 


is still intact and no substantial gaps have been 
torn out of it anywhere. The war in the Bal- 
kans is now more or less of a minor nature 
though contact seems to have been maintained 
with the slowly retreating German forces and 
occasional thrusts into their lines are also 
reported from time to* time. 

In Italy the Allied progress is slow now, 
though there has not been any slackening of the 
pressure. Throughout the campaign in Italy 
the Germans have made very skilful use of 
difficult terrain, which has proved to be a very 
severe handicap on, the attackefs. The recent 
gains by the Allies near Faenza hold out 
hopes of the termination of this difficulty as 
the plains are near, which would permit the use 
of mechanized units on a bigger scale. The 
opposition has not slackened its efforts though 
and some time may possibly elapse before a 
large-scale retreat takes place. Here also, as 
elsewhere, wintry conditions arc adding to the 
difficulties of the campaign and may add to 
the delay in the progress of the attackers. 

The year is* thus coming to a close "with 
the war in Europe gradually taking the shape 
of a static war of attrition. Mr. Churchill’s 
latest declaration seems to indicate that he does 
not expect any drastic changes in this positional 
warfare tactics before spring or even early 
summer. Difficulties of supply and transport, 
and of refitting as well, have held up this 
massed assault on all points until winter had 
come, and as a result Germany has had some 
relative respite during the most critical period. 

It is useless to conjecture as to what would 
have happened if this synchronized assault ‘ 
had taken place before winter’s fog and rain, 
sleet and snow had put limitations to the use 
of mechanized 'and aerial forces. But there can 
be no doubt that Germany has managed to 
upset the time schedule of the Allied campaign 
to some considerable extent by holding on to 
the French ports and by their extremely stub- 
born defensive tactics in Holland and the Low- 
countries. The optimistic declarations of Allied 
spokesmen were based on plans which have had 
to be altered in view of later events. Just what 
Germany stands to gain by these delaying tac- 
tics is not clearly perceptible just now. The 
story of new secret weapons that ' would 
substantially alter the course of the war <* ’ 
or might not be true, and the *•* 
that would come as a matter-of-o ■ 



(n^.l * 1d f r) h ° . ^ C,aS!CS . of I!nd thc W 0 ™ 11 fOTCCS «* *‘>H ^ting with 

S,? be 8 S. v . c t y 6ub3 ' i**™* ferocity. Taken over all the' campaign 

tantial cither. Forty to fifty new dmsions at tho Phillipinra promises to he the severest 
most could he added that way, which would so far in the East. The Allied Commander in 
not be sufficient to meet the wastage of even this area, General MncArthur, knows • every 
four months of intensive warfare. inch of the soil which would be undoubtedly of 

But judging from thc extreme violence of f 1,c B^tcst advantage. Further the U.S. forces 
the assault now being delivered on the Western here have room for action on a large scale as an 
defences, nnd that despite all adverse circums- JS *f n{ * «ke Leyte of nearly 2,500 eq. miles in 
tances, thc Allied Supreme Command ’is cxtcnt provide ample scope ’ for large 

evidently reluctant to allow Germany any mas€f \ s of artillery and armour. The Japanese 
respite. This means that time is of thc essence ^sestttpated to have lost about 10 per cent 
and that for reasons undisclosed as yet. No , ^ c ” cc : Jv f strength up to Jsovembcr and a 
new factor is likely to enter into the calcula- ' ar S ar percentage has been put out of action 
tions of either side, bevond what may happen [ or j °, to , e ° ™ ontbs at J cast ; But ground- 
in thc Far East, and Far-Eastern considerations bascd f 1 lanes from Luzon and motor baiyes and 
do not seem to have bothered the Supreme Bpccd-boats will prove to be serious difficulties 
Command of the Allied forces, at least not until l n the han T ds - of a /“wlSp. 4 * 1 ® 

very recently. Therefore, the* only conclusion d a P anc f • T n any case the battle for Phillipmce 
wc can arrive at is that the Allied Supreme ^ cms ^ be -likely to increase m fury as time 
Command considers that a break-through to ^ on for htt)c * imc to corac - 
the heart of Germany must be attempted right On the Continent of Asia thc Japanese are 
now at all costa or else thc Axis might gain on thc defensive on thc Indo-Burmese and 
some advantage. On the chances of an early Sino-Burmesc frontiers. No signs have as yet 
break-through, the Allied Chiefs are extremely been apparent of any renewed activity on the 
reluctant to make any declaration, as evidenced part of thc Japanese in these sectors. The 
by Mr. Churchill’s speech. This reserve is Chinese have made further progress in the 
natural since the optimistic forecasts made clearing up of the Burma road, though a good • 
early in this year have all been proved to be deal still remains to be done. On the Indo- 
wrong. In thc absence of any data we cannot Burmese front progress has been slow due to the 
judge ns to what went wrong- with the early Japanese making a stubborn stand near the 
calculations. Wo can only say that the Chindwin, beyond Tiddim nnd near Kalewa. 
Wehrmacht seems to have staved off . defeat On Continental China Japan seems to have 
and collapse for thc time being and gained a gained all her main objectives and is now 
few months of most valuable time. What will attempting to consolidate her gains. If she suc- 
comc of all this in the long run or how this CCC( j s j n that attempt, then the Allies will have 
temporary achievement will be of any avail to to face continental warfare in that area on 
tlie Nazi High Command it is ycry difficult to disadvantageous terms, unless Burma and 
foresee, as neither in men nor in material can ]\f n ] n ya arc regained and the land communica- 
thc Germans regain the supremacy that now tions with China freed from all danger. There 
rests with the Allies, unless a major blunder is j s CV cry danger of such an eventualitv if the 
committed by Allied command themselves. All war in Europe' much prolonged. No doubt the 
• that seems possible now, in thc light of avail- j fl p an csc would need at least a year to repair 
able facts, is a prolongation of the war m and refit thc main North to South railways 
Europe up to thc end of thc summer of 1M5 an( j 0 (} icr land communications in China that 
or at thc most till next autumn. * they have seized now, and no doubt that there 

Tn thc Far-Eastern zone thc war in thc is every possibility of Japan’s sea-route to 
PMllipinra is proceeding just in tho. fashion as South-Eastern Asia and the Dutch Ea«t Indies 
mi"! t have been foreseen in consideration of being seriously constricted— if not totally cut— 
t .. J, r offcnco and defence, before then. But even at that, given that year 3 

Q^Mo't-ictics arc a speciality of thc Nipponese time, much of the work done by the Allied 
Suicide tac p r “ cc ^ s nca re r their homeland forces at such cost, trill be undone for the time 

more rathlcss and ferocious trill be tho being, tvhieh trill mean in its turn a long tear 
U ,'° “i“ rC All the ra me the naval defeat does m the East after a long tvar in the Best, duns . 

have altogether tlic same effect as has already shown iriint happens in a Ions war 
not seem to l.at e aitog m boginn i n g. under adverse circumstances. India has already 

one- w-as led to eoneiude^n ^ ^ m|Tcrcd RricV(ms , osscs ftrough mn mad 

Japanese reni „ n( j even on famine and pestilence, nnd a long war null net 

fair strength | , w nnc! 3 have kept up improve Allied chances unless drastic action be 

«•*** ° n t,Km ‘• ,kcn in ,w Ho cmmtrire - • 



THE NEGOTIATIONS AND AFTER 

The Lahore Resolution of 1940 and Mr. Jlnnah 
By D N. BANERJEE, 

Head of the Department of Political Science, University of Dacca 


In a sense, it is a matter of deep and genuine 
satisfaction to every true nationalist in India 
that the negotiations between Gandhiji and Mr. 
Jinn ah have broken down. The reason is that 
these negotiations were, as it has since trans- 
pired, proceeding on the basis of some form of 
division of India, which no true nationalist can 
view with equanimity. In a later article in this 
series I shall deal with the position taken by 
Gandhiii during the negotiations and after- 
wards. In this article I should like to examine 
the position taken by Mr Jinnah during those 
negotiations and also afterwards. • 

' n 

. At its Session held at Lahore on 26th 
March, 1940, the All-India Muslim League re- 
solved, among other things, that 

"No constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is 
designed on the following basic principle, viz. that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted with such terri- 
torial readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas 
m which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the North-Western and Eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute 'Independent States’ 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovereign and that 

"Adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards 
should be specifically provided in the constitution for 
minorities in these units nnd in the regions for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic political, 
administrative and other rights, and interests in con- 
sultation with them.” 

The resolution also contemplated exactly 
identical safeguards for Muslim and other 
minorities in the “parts of India where the 
Musalman* are in a minority.” 

Further, the Muslim League authorized its 
"Working Committee to frame & scheme _ of consti- 
tution in accordance with these baric principles provid- 
ing for the assumption finally by the respective regions 
of all powers Rich as defence, external affairs commu- 
nications. customs and such other matters ns may be 
necessary” 

It mav be noted here that the first part of 
the resolution as quoted aboye, is not free from 
ambiguity. TFhnt do the expressions “Indepen- 
dent States” and “the Constituent Units” reallv 
mean? And. secondly, if “the Constituent Units” 
are to be “autonomous” and “sovereign”, how 
can they be in the “Independent State*”? 
Thirdly, what i* the significance of the word 
“autonomous” here? If nnv political entitr i* 
“sovereign”, it i* ipso facto autonomous, unless 
the term “sovereign” is u*ed in le«s than it e 
technical *rn«e. Did the author* of the rela- 


tion use the term “sovereign in the same sense 
in which the Indian States are said f 0 be 
“sovereign”? They might hove. But in that case 
there would be some conflict with the conclud- 
ing part of the resolution as shown above. Again 
what does the word “finally” in the concluding 
part mean? Does it keep the door partly open 
for some negotiation with other communities 
or parties in India? Probably, it does. Other- 
wise, it has no meaning here. 

Another point worthy of note in connexion 
with the resolution is that the plural terms 
“regions”, “areas”. “zones”, “Independent 
States”, and "respective regions” in it unmistak- 
ably point to one thing, namely, that the authors 
of the resolution intended the creation of cer- 
tainly more than one “Muslim” State in the 
North-West, and the North-East of India. 

Now I shall refer to the interpretation 
which Mr. Jinnah put upon the resolution both 
during his negotiations with Gandhiji a nd 
afterwards. Among other things, he has stated: 

"According to the Lahore Resolution, as I have 
already evplaired to von (t e„ Gandhiji), all these 
matters {».<?. foreign affairs defence, etc), which are 
the life-blood of anv State, cannot be delegated to *ny 
central authority or Government. The matter of FCctirity 
of the two States and the natural and mutuarobligs- 
tions that mav ari«e out of phvrieal contiguity wfli be 
for the. ron-tifution-miking body of Pakistan *nd 
that of Hindustan, or fhe party concerned, to deal with 
on the footing of their being two independent States."* 

Again 1 2 3 : 

“The Lahore resolution .... stated that the 
divirion should be on the basis of the present boun- 
af (“Ac eiV prur-few?; asetefy, thv A T . TT. p P„ 
the Punjab, Sind. Bengal A«*sm and Baluchistan 
Ribject to territorial adjustments that might be 
nece^ary."* 

Further 4 5 : 

"If tho principle of division was accepted then It 
followed that both Hindtirihan and Pakistan Would 
have to choose their own constitution-making bc>die*. 
Tho*e bodies a* representing two sovereign States Would 
deal with questions of mutual and natural relations, BO d 
obligations by virtue of the phvrieal contiguity and they 
would then as two independent sovereign siitc»--two 
rations — would come to an agreement on afnrious clat- 
ters. Take the case of America* There are 23 indepen- 

1 See Mr. Jinnab’s letter to Gandhiji. dated »5th 
September. 19-U. 

2 From Mr. Jinnah’s vicars as ret forth at the 
Press Conference, held at Bombay on 4th October. 

3 Mr. Jinnah “emphasised the words “subject jo* 
and esplained that territorial adjustments did pot apply 
to one s : de onlv but on both sides— Hindu -than gad 
Pakistan."— S^e ibid. 

4 See i bit . . . 

5 Bv "America" here Mr Jinnah obvion«Iv meant 
the whole cf No-th and South America, and not the 
United States of Ambries. as some people have 
vnd-rssood him to do. 



tiiSS SWJSi ? U t7' DT ^W.^dEHElandinEuTope, or 
interests. Even so the States in Europe have their own between the United States and Mexico, or 
agreements with each other for inter-trade and com- the United States and Brazil or Argentina, for 
inerce and even alliances. These are things that can be .instance, in America. That is to say, this 
adjusted. Agreements and treaties are entered into 'even relafionriiin i<* tn he hnerrl unhr* frontier 

between two countries that have no physical contiguity. I ™ J P S De . . , Up0 r n mere treaties, 

Here the two nations are neighbours and have physical a SrcementS, or the principles of an alliance, as 
contiguity." " between two or more absolutely independent 

Lastly*! nnd sovereign States. The view embodied in the 

. , , . resolution thus interpreted, appears to be so 

» 0 lv!^M u jL°.HindTdrffe“S 1 TfeVto dUfe p “ ri ' 0 ' but ' at same time, so preposterous 
India into two sovereign parts of Pakistan and Hindu- an d dangerous, that I cannot yet persuade my- 
ptan bv the recognition of the whole of the North-West self to believe, without seriously questioning 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sind, the _ Punjab, their patriotism and without insulting their 
Bengal and Assam os sovereign Muslim Territories as j »• i 

they now Stand, and for each of us to trust the other to intelligence and political acumen that the 
give equitable treatment to Hindu minorities in authors of the resolution, being children of this 
Pakistan and Muslim minorities in Hindustan. We are soil, did really mean what they have been re- 
prepared to trust 25 million Muslims to them if they presented by their leader to have meant. Has 
will trust us. [me). . communalism really so much warped our 

One thing may be noticed here. As I have judgment that some of our best men cannot sec 
shown before, the Lahore resolution definitely things in their true and natural perspective? 
envisaged more than one Muslim sovereign. Has it altogether destroyed their political forc- 
State on the North-West and the North-East sight? Ours is really a very unfortunate coun- 
of India. Mr. Jinnah has now, perhaps, realized try! 

its many practical difficulties, and has there- May I, in this connexion, ask the authors 
fore, in anticipation of the sanction of. the of the resolution, and, particularly, its inter- 
Muslim League, been arguing on the basis of preter who is said to be a lawyer of eminence, 
one independent and sovereign, Muslim State, what will be the sanction of the treaties and 
“composed of two zones, north-west and north-east, agreements which the latter has in view? And 
comprising sir provinces, namolv, Sind, Baluchistan we m usfc bear in mind that these treaties and 
the N.W.F.P., the Punjab, Bengal, and Assam, agreements are to govern matters of such vital 
This is very significant. His next move — concern to the whole of India as foreign affairs, 
rather demand— would be that there should — defence, customs, currency, etc. Treaties and 
“should" at first, but “must” fatcr on— be a agreements between two or more sovereign 
corridor through the State of Hindusthan to States do not create a common political nutho- 
link up the north-western and ntirth-castem rity superior to the contracting parties. What 
zones for the proper functioning of the State will happen in Case of nonconformity, on the 
of Pakistan Then some of his followers would part of one of the contracting parties to a treaty 
begin to echo his voice and urge, “The Hindus in India, to the terms of the treaty? And who 
should make this little ‘brotherly’ gesture”, will adjudicate m a dispute wiring from such 
Thereupon, some Congressmen or ex-Congrss- a treaty? Further, what will be the value of 
men would come forward and say. “Yes, this is such adjudication, assuming that a machinery; is 
only fair” This is not an imaginary picture, set up for this purpose, without a sanction 
Thine, have ben. happening in this way durmg behind its award? Those arc vcj pertinent 
the la’t few years. However, this is only by durations which cannot be shelved or trifled 
tnc > r "*P> with. Nor can they be dismissed as merely 

th ° THs evident from the interpretation which academic or pedantic. In the absence of an 
.... r- 13 v iT ‘ Tefthorc resolution effective sanction of the treaties and agree- 

Mr. Jmnah has put upen th^ meet, uhich Mr. Jinnah contemplates, “self- 

that, according t M l Horth-Eart 0 help in its mo=t licentious form ” will bo the 

between ^orth-Wrat md ' the onIv remedy left to the people, of the States 

of India and the rrat subsist us of Hindusthan nnd, Pakistan, for the enforcement 

same character as eu - . -Alliance ’ nc of their terms, in the event of disobedience by 

a result of ‘ rca ‘ lc =AT ™d F ™ Spain cither party. That i, to say, these tiro States 
between, say. England laud France or bpaim ^ ^ frnm timp (imp (p) , akc 

France nnd Russia, Gc > • resort to “war, the litigation of States.” Thus, 

— — ” ~ " if there is no common political superior in the 

r. See his statement to a foreign * form an efficient central authority for the 

dated at Bombay 6th October, . 1M*. ■ - * .- m ^ ttc r to whole of India, we shall be compelled to have, 

•r g ee views above nun oi » * us t _ j _ j , *t._ ^-nrA 


7 .?. ce J n . 1 Vor»h Rpntpmbcr I 6 t 4 . , from time to time, the arbitrament of the sword, 

Gan R hl Smd Baluchiitan, the ‘N.W.F.P-, a nd lhe and that means frequent civil war in this coun- 
-unjab. ’ ' ' try, with all its accompanying miseries ana 

0 Bengal and Assam, 
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sufferings, together with the danger of an effee- epidemical rage in Europe for this species of compacts 

tlTO fnreimi iV, ~ ,, from wWh thn * 1 .. * - r i. . . > 


tive foreign intervention and the re-conoquest of hom which the politicians of the times fondly hoped for 
TnrUo U,. « 'T'u:_ •. benefits which were never realued. With a 


India by a foreign power. This is the lesson * v v“ cn Cever . reaU 2 e d. With a view to esta- 

of historic experience] rightly charlcteri/edTs 

the best oracle of Wisdom” and “the least exhausted, and triple and quadruple alliances were 
fallible guide” of human action. formed ;J but they were scarcely formed before they were 


• , - ... * - mankind, how little dependence is to be * placed on 

mental ainerence between an Alliance, or even a treaties which have no other sanction than the obliga- 
Confederation, and a Government proper. As j loas °f s°.°d faith, and which oppose general consi- 
Alexander Hamilton rightly pointed out" o“pJiS - t0 ™ p “ lse oI 

long ago, ia reference to the views of those of qn,„ . ,, . . . 

his countrymen, who, like the Muslim separation- ?Q . importance of this statement will, it 
fate in India, had been opposing the proposed * xcu f s ®, 1 . ts quotation at len S th - Another 

creation of the Federation of the United States ^ SS statesman is 

of America : particularly worthy of note m tills connexion. 

. “Government implies the power of making laws. It ' T » “for n continuation ol tar. 

is essential to the idea of a law, that it be attended with a . u n _ u “ b ^ r of independent, unconnected 

a sanction; or, in other words, a 


- , penalty or punishment sovereignties in the same neighbourhood,’ would be to 

for disobedience. If there be no penalty annexed to dl f rega I d fi the uniform course of human events, and to 


.. v..uic uij no penally mieieu lo , — , - — — — — “ cveuu, gau iu 

disobedience, the resolutions or commands which pre- 5“ at a fnance the accumulated experience of ages . . . 
tend to be laws will, in fact, amount to nothing more notwithstanding the concurring testimony of ex- 
than advice or recommendation." penence, in tins particular, there are still to be found 

A , , . , , T . . y«ionary or designing men, who stand ready to advocate 

And advice IS not command. In the the paradox of perpetual peace between the Stated 
absence Of a competent central authority, the lhou gk dismembered and alienated from each other." 1 
tie of the proposed alliance between Hindu- ~ 


.. -- On the other hand, he warned, “weakness 

stlian and Pakistan will be too feeble to bind and divisions at home would invite dangers 
either. It will be a mere rope of sand . 11 As from abroad." Those who advocate the parti- 
the same American sage 12 further pointed out : tioniog of India into two or more sovereign and 
“There is nothing absurd or impracticable in the independent states as a solution of our com- 


idea of a league or alliance between independent nations munal problem, may not be put in the catccorv 
' " ed of “designing men" as contemplated by A°lex- 


for certain defined 

“Ur ^ C0Me ‘ „ • , „ 

and quantity; leaving nothing to future discretion; ana anaer, Hamilton, hut they are certainly Utopian 


oosenance ana non-oDservance, as me interests , - : . — r~.j 

or passions of the contracting powers dictate. In the somehow succeed in gaining freedom from 
early part of the present century“ there was an foreign control, ultimately spell red ruin to it. 

It may be true that they have had some legi- 


No.XV See The Fedemliat (Lod Ke’s edition, 18SS), timate causes of resentment at the treatment 
I would very respectfully request eicry Muslim rcceh ed from the Congress High Com- 

separationist m India to go through the pages of The manu, or from some Congress ministers, in the 
IXV°* W *, and ’ P artlcu * ar b'- of The Federalist, Nos. past; and I am one of those who believe as I 

1m. ok. Woodrow Wilson, The State, 1019, ?p. IS that J" tei > 

2S7-SS. , m M37 the Congress decided to accept office, it 

.11 AH the arguments set forth in this article committed a political blunder in not offering, 

against any kind of alUance between Hindustan and of its own free will, to form, in co-onerntion 

BSStfrt if!;, j**- -■»«.«“ SSSSS 

some Other persona. m thc S1X Gotcrnors Provinces in which it then 

Referring to the inherent weakness of the Confe- commanded a majority of votes in the local 

deration of the United States (I7S1-S9), Woodrow legislatures. But docs all this justify the 


attempts now being made* to Jnflict' 1 a“ 'mortal 
helpless and contemptible ... its only power to wound upon otlr common motherland? 18 I put 

Severn was a power to advise. It could ask the eta tea — — - — — — 

lor money, but it could not compel them to give it; H The italics are mine. 

it could ask them for troops, but could not force them 15 Also eec F. Ik Smith (Lord Birkenhead), 

to heed the requisition; it could make treaties, but must International Late, pp. Ml. 
trust the states to fulfil them ; it could contract debts, 16 free The F edc rahs I , N o. VL 

but must rely upon the States to pay them. It was a 17 See mv paper on “The Problem of Party Gov- 

body Hehly enough endowed with prerogatives, but elnmcnt in Jnd.a", read at the Third Indian Political 
•hot at all endowed with powers. *The United States in Science Conference, held at Mysore in December, 1010, 
Congress assembled’ formed a mere consultative and and published in The Indian Journal oj pohtiecl Science 
•dnsory board’.-— The Slate, 1919. p. 2SS. Conference Number, ApnbJuce. 19 11. ' 

12 See The Federalist, No. XV. IS Also eee Beni Prasad, Communal Settlment 

13 w, the ISA century. 19H, pp. 27-SS. 


humiIi fy “ nd seriousness to population, say, 52 per cent, 10 and non-Mus- 
fao protagonists of separatiomsm in this coun- iims comprise the’ rest, i.e., at Jeast 48 per cent. 

T Sfc n e b0rn ° - m mmd - in th5s , con - . Mr * Jinnah objects to an All-India Federa- 
exmn that the Congress is not going to be a tion because, according to him. it will be a 
peprctual organization. As a matter of fact, all “Hindu Raj” over the Muslims of India who 
the existing political parties may be futictus constitute only 24 per cent of its total popula- 
o#icto with the attainment of freedom by India, tion. But the same Mr. Jinnah will have no 
and there may come into being, and signs are hesitation and scruple in imposing, without even 
not wanting even now, new parties on their consent and against their declared will, 
altogether different bases. - — .r . ... 


a Muslim Raj over 45 per cent of the population 
. jjj of Bengal, and, what is still more ridiculous, 

, 111 over 66 per cent of the population of Assam, 

I shall now refer to another aspect of the and, jointly speaking, over 48 per cent of the 
question, namely, the logic and equity of the population of Bengal and Assam, who are non- 
position taken by Mr. Jinnah. Muslims. Are these non-Muslims mere herds 

In recent years Mr. Jinnah has repeatedly of cattle, or slaves in a plantation? This is 
asserted that he is opposed to any kind of neither logic, nor reason, nor equity, nor even 
Federation of India, even though it might be commonsense. If 24 per cent of the population 
so devised as to ensure all “adequate, effective of India has a right to object to the establish- 
and mandatory safeguards,” to quote the words ment of an All-India Federation because it will 
of the Lahore resolution itself, for the legiti- mean, according to Mr. Jinnah, a “Hindu Raj”, 
mate interests of minorities in India, as, he then certainly 45 per cent of the population of 
fears, it will mean, in effect, a “Hindu Raj”. Bengal, 66 per cent of the population of Assam, 
This apprehension of his is based on purely and 48 per cent of the combined population of 
imaginary grounds. Because, along with the Assam and Bengal have a far greater 'right to 
statutory safeguards, the Federal Constitution object to the establishment of a Muslim Raj 
will provide for an independent federal judiciary over them. 20 And, be it remembered (hat these 
which will act as tire guardian, as it were, of non-Muslims of Bengal and Assam comprise a 
the interests of the mionritie^ as provided for community which is for more advanced than 
in the Constitution. Let us assume, however, the Muslims of these areas, educationally, 
for the sake of argument, that his apprehension economically, and politically, and this is ad- 
ia well-founded, and s<5e what follows. mitted by Muslims themselves botli by their 

Now what is the percentage of the total words and by their action. Further, if there 
Muslim population in India ? Roughly speak- has been any political progress in India during 
according to the census of 1941, out of a the last sixty years, it lias been largely duo to 
total population of 389 millions living in the activities, sufferings and sacrifices of the 
India 92 millions are Muslims and 255 millions members of Uiis veiy community. And what I 
Hindus This means that -the Muslims have said above in regard to Bengal and Assam 
^lUihite about 24 per cent of the population will, in essence, also equally apply to the caso 
of India sav about one-fourth. Let us now of the Punjab. . » 

in Bengal and Assam. Accord- Again, if it is a question of fear of each 
W to the same census, out of a total population other, which community, the Hindu or the 
“AlL,! AA millions in Bengal, approximately, Muslim, lias greater reasons to be afraid of the 
g Sionfare^ Muslims.25 millions arc Hindus, other? # Admittedly, 


« j 9 mHlionq the rest. Similarly, out of a total committed some errors of judgment during the 
pSpu?»“n of 10 Sons in Assam, only' 3-4 bncf period (1937-39) mwh.ch they, were m 


Soi«°arc° Muslims, and the rcst| including office. But the British Governors of the Pro- 
milhons arc i » are non-Muslims. These vinces concerned, were also partly responsible 


4’2 millions the percentage* of the Muslim for this, ns .they had power, under the Govern- 
that tne pub b . , T .• A * itvir. nr „vrnt mipIi errors 


figures mean tha e p * = } t j ^ n on- ment of India Act, 1935, to prevent such errors 

populatmn m Bengal 13^55 ^ ^ ^ ^ judgmcnt . f ^ wcrc really scrioUS . More 

Muslim 45, and tn - on j y 34 and over, compare the record of this short Congress 

Muslim populatio - • f wc rule j n India in relation to Muslims, with the 

BenM A-m jointly ns is the ide^of Mr. 


T-' fi.A n tve find that out of a total popu- 10 This percentage will further go down 
Jinnau, ^ „ im ; nns including frac- Province of Bengal - 


„ if .the 

is reconstituted on the lingula* 0 

basis and the Bengsb-^peiJong population in the au- 


Jinnaii, then c millions, including frac- 

Mon of nbouf 5 ' ovinC e S , 30-4 „ - _ 

tions, living m thCv.0 t » in joining districts to its west, is included within it 

are Muslims. And this means tnat in 20 u d t0 the two . nations theory of 1% 
millions nrrt vi tires taken together, Muslims jjanah. which a & myth, I rhali deal with it in my n ex * 
these tno pro\ __ _ — a 0 f their total article in this senes. Thero is no rpace for it here. 


wSituto only M'S P<* cent 
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record of the Ionjc period of Muslim rule in India, cneollrn-emnot , 

m relation to the Hindu community, Hindu and some ormns onff'iu'* polltldimn 
culture, Hindu religion, Hindu temples, and the "iven to it Smler f ( 1 ? 18 1 P' 88 * nw 5’ have 
images of Hindu deities. I would not refer to motivc It 'is „„ Ln ol "T” 80 , ° ( « sinister 
those unpleasant things here. During his nego- Jinnah sl.ni bt .l. Ploughing tile sands. Mr. 
tuitions with Gandhiji, Mr. Jinnah once quoted done it tlmt Ids 1?®' ,' . 1C lias '' ot dlrondy 
Dr. Ambedkar as an authority on a point. I bUtemess in fids’ ZnZ^J," 3 ^ 
aould only invite, in this connexion, liis atten- of hatred throiHioul “ nii s l’rcad a miasma 
tion to what the same Dr. Ambedkar lias said hatred and common^;™ J " d i Hatred begets 


tion to what the same Dr. Ambedkar has said hatred and communalkm land. Hatred begets 
in Chapter IV of.his book entitled Thoughts an Even people who hn?l ™,- bcEC 3 com '™nalism. 
Pakistan (1911). -Nor do I propose to refer, mnnnlisro in ilinn befo, T- tr “ C0 of ™>«* 
partly for want of space and partly lot avoiding infected with its virus Tt i”™ ’, C1 " S P™dually 
bitterness, to the record of some non-Congiess factious poison 13 SUC 1 a terribly in- 

Ministries in India since 1937. The best thing is Mr Jinnali oflen nlosd < 
ha we should all forget the past and build our should himself face some read!'- '“I'A 1 . 1 * ]Ie 
future on a new foundation of inter-communal of pan-Islamism in ti» n rca ^. ,tl f s - ^Uh talks 
good-will and harmony, which, however, is im- from time to time bv ninm.””' tllc *elnn»tion, 
possible so long Mr. Jinnah persists in his leaders that a Muslim's r?, 1 C cs Ponsib!c M„ s ] im 
present attitude. and that his loyX 0 l,i lo y ,“‘ ty is *° Is ln.n 

are ? ed that if ' “ “ div,dcd "’ arda ' Mr - Ji nn“h would be in n' y i C ° rac8 , atl «- 
India, the Mug im minorities ran agree to live m he ever expected that the Hindu* 1 rc f i* 

Hindusthan, why the Hindu minorities should . would agree to the paWitionin^r^v 10 
object to living in Pakistan The answer to this the creation of ,tw 0 sovereign M?.-r W i? a,ul to 
point is very simple. In the first place, the Mus- its North-Western and Shi r I 1 Statcs on 
im minorities may have faith m the sense of tiers.-* Even if Gnndhiii n w*? 8 / 0 ™ tc0n ' 
justice °f the Government of Hmdusthan; but Mephistophelean move ScmibS ^ anotlicr 

the Hindu minorities may not have the same agt-ee to his terms. nothin* « ;n bimself to 


. TT . , UI IlUlUUauiait, UUl lUjilieil'Un lDflVO tlPFSItncU l - 

minorities may not have the same agree to his terms, nothing u l Sl to 

o ense J°, f Justlce °I the Government bis influence, Gandhiji will not h*°«!hi W \ " 11,1 
of Pakistan. Secondly, who have asked the Mus- the goods to him. He will be R i,«ni b 0 to Oliver 
urn minorities to accept the position to which it by Hindu and Sikh India And l ! P r rc P u diated 
is proposed to “ ‘ 


asKca me mus- ^ kuuus io nim. He will be sinmi »«-uver 
to accept the position to which it by Hindu and Sikh India Ami A r i^ rc, ) Ulliatc d 
- vO relegate them m Hmdustlmn? knows the history of the nn , . surely 

Certainly, not the Hindus. It is some of their This is a j fundamental point Ti,° °* 

* • ~:*t. *u — J — »: — — in... •• H A Sooner M r> 


r V — , UUSl ,s sorac 01 tneir ,s “jiunaamental point Th* 

own leaders who are toying with their destiny, Jinnah realizes it, the better for nil * 0 ° nc f Mr. 

the Hindu minorities in even a large section of the Muslim 01 Us ' ^ cxt » 
wT;T‘“x‘i " “LP? !«“* as hostages for them in of India is definitely opposed to 
Hindusthan. Thirdly, to be a part of a common Jy» the Princely Order in IndirT > c t oa -^bird- 
lia is one thing; but to Only a bedlamite can believe ti, n * _ a K a, nst it. 53 


thinking perhaps that me 
Pakistan will be held as 


~.iuu usinan. i-nirdiy, to be a part of a common ly» the Princely Order in Indin >e 
'''hole in an undivided India is one thing; but to Only a bedlamite can believe that a *' a,ns t' ^ ,s * 
bea part of Hindusthan in a divided India is a tory reconstruction of the future 17 satis I a c- 
aifferent thing. Now, kno.ving all this and the system of this country j s po^iblc 
fisks involved therein, if the Muslim minorities Indian States but of it. Fourthly- 0 fL ? V . the 
m the proposed Hindusthan areas, deliberately, communities in India have uneq'UiYf/ I ,^ ,nor * t y 
or misled by theit leaders, want to commit their clarcd their adhesion to the princinl y de ‘ 
political suicide, does it follow that the Hindus unity, and integrity of India. And i ie 

elsewhere should also do the same ? It is like arc the very- weighty pronouncements f tb "° 
arguing that because A wants to commit suicide, successive Viceroys of India, Lord I inrn tr ’° 
therefore his neighbour B must also commit an d Lord Wavell, on the question of , ®°' v 
euicide. Fourthly, why will these Hindus allow phical unity of India and its imlpieation^Ai 31 *' 
themselves to be cut off from the rest of Hindu people do not appear to .have realized tii* r y 
•India and from its immemorial, cultural and significance of the present Viceroy's stef ,f * U N 
religious associations? They look upon the whole that “no man can alter geography". Unfo r tu Cllt 
of India as their Motherland and they must I>*. "‘c often forget in our enthusiasm that r* atc ' 
remain her nationals and citizens. They consider eminent is neither poetry, nor romance U ° V ' 
Ibis to be their birthright; and they will never demagogy, nor, again, stump oratory. Mmo n ° r 
*pce to forgo this right, just for the sake of pur trouble i\ill disappear if Muslim separati ° f 
Placating a few unreasonable communalists. kindly feel that reason cannot he „ ’ 

In conclusion, I should like to say that Mr. 21 See m thu roanssioa sTsoicy 

Jinnah should be well advised by hi« followers "India: pjmtioa or L’miy,’* ia 7/.e Atutiie 
'O give up the wild goose chase of Pakistan. It J»aujry. I9«l _ . 

wMl irovt - veritable fata no, Sana. It will, aad -tL ^ foSl "KdfP.ad tb, 

c *n, never materialise, notwithstanding all Also see Sir C. P. Jhamiai A tyvt rreoai 



Uieir side nlmw, and that they are not infallible. 
Most of them are so wedded to their own 
opinions ns to be quite unable to see any other 
jwint of view. They have promised "adequate, 
effective and mandatory rnfeguanh” to mino- 
rities in Pakistan. If that be nil, why should they 
object to an All-India Federation, in which also 
they can insist on, and enn easily have, similar 
safeguards for the Muslim community 7 

Not long ago Mr. Jinnah played a great 
role in the politics of India as a nationalist. Let 
him go back to that role again, and lead bis 
countrymen to their cherished goal of a Free and 
United India — o United States of India, com- 
jKised of autonomous units, joined together jn a 
federal union, with adequate statutory safe- 


guard-, for all racial or religious minorities in 
respect of their language, religion, culture, tradi- 
tions, and other rights. He will he remembered 
by our posterity as one of the Makers of Modern 
India. Hut if, unfortunately, he persists in hi* 
present attitude, he will do real good to none— 
neither to his Motherland, nor even to his own 
community. He will only succeed in creating 
more bitterness in this country. Federation is the 
only solution of our problem.* Partition will lead 
to our annihilation. Persistence in unreason will 
provoke unreason. And if unreason is pitted 
against unreason, it will ultimately lead to con- 
sequences which I had better not de'eribe here, 
but which can be imagined by ail scnrihle 
people. 


INDIA AS DEPICTED BY AN ENGLISH LADY 

By ST. XIHAL SINGH 

I , publishers tell nothing about the author (I hate 

From the Cambridge Univcrsitj Pro- <>nc the word "authoress” : why should sex- 
expects a tome — not a "tabloid.” At least an differentiation^ be shoved into literature's 
old hand at reviewing, like myself, does Many, domain ?). Nor docs she herself provide a 
indeed, have been the books beanng its Summer into her personality, through the pre- 
imprint that during the last 35 yean,, have been face, n °t quite a page in length But then, she 
sent to me for review by one publication or brought up in the tradition of reticence that 
another or "with the compliment* of the t,ic Ware of the BBC and Britain’s other noisy 
Syndics.” I cannot recollect, however, that there propagandist organ* of tin* war-crazed period 
ever was among these an "outline.” * aro fast destroying. . 

Since H. G. Wells, however, set the fashion In her own country books of reference are 
with his "Outline of World History" tor some “hvnys handy,* even m a small, private library, 
such title) the tempo of our life has been jazzed, and readers arc m, the habit of consulting them. 
Only high notes — and not too ninny of them— In the United States of Amcrua the handle 
omj myi uw h heard I am 10 die authors name would, in itself, be more 

thcreforo"not , whit /urrpLd to icccivo from H'»n enough to make her book teem worth while, 
tncreiorc, not “ . volume In. that Hepubhc homage /I ows to n Lady* 

tadW&S w anS t„ fc S 1° ™- {«* »V~ "T h T i aa - 

[■“ t,f| 0 :l“»u Is Outline.* •.;> _ laj-a s hcwhls., m the phntlow of which lan. 

Though there are only DO ^ In our laud we are not in the habit of dip- 

including the appendices and index . ii- invilPl'ing into reference books, even if we have the 
preliminaries, and though the /or nt j JJ money and the heart (this is more important) 

enough to go into the pocket, the bo i*> > to p Urc ), ase them. So let me give a little “back- 

of the Cambridge University irc-s. * J S ground inhumation” — a phrase much in evidence 
clear, well set and passed bj' a i>m-eyed proof- ^ j)0 „, 

reader. Tlie photographs and the single paint Whcll j mct the author of India in Outline 
ing have been successfully processed, tJ ^ S* 1 £ | ier husband—. Philip Hartog— had not been 

is crowded against the other and tli j P 1 - 'Knighted. At the time I first contacted him, he 
is not always' pleasing to the eye. ® was thc'Hxternal Registrar of the London Uni- 

fccl of the paper and the look of the print, jl n vcr? j fy> Later he served on the Commission 
the binding is not flimsy. Is there a a n 0 pp 0 } nt( y (0 sU ggest ways to unscramble the 
the land where this amazingly tvcll-n n P s s Calcutta University and to re-scramble it so os 
. located ? 1 ’ to serve Bengal’s needs more efficiently. That 

I* “U” was fortunate in its omclctte-tosser—the 

The imnk is by Lady Mabel Hartog. Beyond vigorous-bodied and still more vigorous-minded, 
the fact that she is “no stranger to India,” the ij on .hcartcd Ashutosh Mookcrji. Some time 

“ • India in Outline by Lady Mabel 
(.Cambridge University I’rcsal <3/- net. 


TTurtoe* later Hartog was placed in administrative con- 
trol of the Dacca University — one of the enter* 
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prises conceived by Lord Curzon while we 
constituted for him “the white man’s burden.” 

^ Irs - Hartog was to my wife and me a per- 
fect hostess during the two or three days we 
ppent with her at the Vice-Chancellor’s bunga- 
low in Dacca in (I believe) 1923, and her hus- 
band all attention. Before going there she had 
had some Indian background.” Her uncle, Kisch 
(a Jewish name, I believe), had spent the best 
part of his life in India and retired, if my 
memory serves me aright, as the head of the 
rost and Telegraph Services. His son — her 
cousin Cecil— preferred the “Home” to the 
Indian ’ Civil Service. I encountered him at the 
India Office in my early Fleet Street days. He 
accompanied Edwin Samuel Montagu to India 
m 1917 and was much “dined and wined” by 
Britons m the “Indian” services, as Graham 
a ° • t> s ^ rew d Scots solicitor and devotee of 
Annie Besant, then also in our country, told me 
on his return to London. Kisch’s rise at the India 
Office was rapid and he always was pleasant and 
interesting to talk with. 

^bis little lady, I could see, was much more 
Hl an Philip Hartog’s wife in that Vice- 
Chancellor’s mansion at Dacca. She had a 
nimble wit and behind it, as her conversation 
showed, was much reading and shrewd observa- 
tion of men and matters. She had intellectual 
interests of her own. I am delighted that she, 
upon her return to her native land, adventured 
into literature. Her success seems to have been 
immediate. Deservedly so, judging bv this 
tfutlxne. 


IV 


III ' 

The character of her book, lying beside my 
typewriter, is indicated by the reading matter 
® 1 he jacket-flap. It is “about a- country. of 
P9 million inhabitants.”, These are, the publish- 
cre tel] us, "of several religions, of many con- 
flicting customs, of long and distinguished history, 
of many climates, soils and geographical forms, 
of many states and governments.”' 

wonder who fabricated the^e words for 
the Press. To him we must be a veritable Zoo, 
•*» ^ visitor is expected to arm himself 

,, the Zoo gate with a hand-book, if he is at 
ail minded to know something more of the 
caged animals than his eyes and ears will tell 
5»V I suppose, an “outline” is needed for 
India, ’ with all these diversified specimens of 
"ham sapiens, soils, climates and what not. 

hese have yet to pa«« into undivided Indian 
control. 

1 Hartog herself intended her small 

"Ook “to serve as an introduction to India, and 
jo provide a_ background for further reading.” 
oo she says in the preface. It* is good to know 
from the author about the purposes she^has in 
view. 


Not till I seriously took to photography 
and learnt something of both its science and 
art, did I realize the function that a “back- 
ground plays in creating an effect or of destroy- 
ing it. If it is over- bright or garish in colour, 
or 'complicated or curious in design, it will at- 
tract attention to itself, rather than serve to 
focus it upon the main subject. If the tint has 
been selected by a person who has not under- 
studied Nature, the figure painted or photo- 
graphed will sink into it, instead of standing 
out cameo-like against it. 

Lady Hartog is, judged by her 109 pages 
of text, illumined by 31 photographs, of which 
one has been used with my "compliments,” is 
the happy possessor of the secret of “back- 
lighting.” It has that neutral tint which makes 
the object limned against it detach itself and 
seem almost, to walk out of the canvas or the 
printed page. 

The figure she had drawn, with a rare 
economy of strokes, is really Britannia— or is 
it only—" Englishia ”? She is depicted as India's 
trustee Her robe is made of 'kamkhab, or per- 
haps as Lady Hartog would write it, “cincob " 
The most skilled spinners and weavers in the 
Motherland have toiled at it The decorations 
are done by the most competent needle-wield- 
ers gathered from distant points in India The 
rose of England constitutes, however, the ‘main 
motif The thistle of Scotland, too, appears 
here and there, but not too obtrusively. Even 
the shamrock of Ireland— not Eire's, pray note 
the difference, for Eire has been misbehaving 
dunng this war m the vigorous successful prosed 
cution of which Lady Hartog (judged by hS 
book) ,s keenly intcrested-has not been left 

°™ N0r, ' f0r i hHt ? att€r; has the star that, for 
some reason beyond my moti agal (clodhopperis 
brain) is associated with India. Then, too you 
find gold tissue that must have come from n 
Benares loom and has just a touch of pSSle 
wrapped round the heroine’s figure with ' 
artlessncss of supreme art JS e 

short, snow-white locks. ’ transfi g uru ^ the ^ 

The background is not without charm. It' 
has bright spots strewn over it-like s taS‘ Inst ' 
m a mass of almost formless rain-c]o£d fni™ 
mg against the firmament Th* foam - 

Mohenjo-daro (p. 21) for instant ' L v° 0m 01 
hut remember, Britannia’s back h' tSS3 °? t: 

«ot4 v 

H™ “XZi ° f SUch an tatitution. Not ’fef ”° l 

of Indian W MKl ( n m0IlarchE 

Emperor, Akbar being the Mogul 

niiobclh.” (p p . ’22 -25) ™“^, . of Q“«n 

0/ flic "Gupta kings'” arc wiSL ?' nc Gcms ’’ 
'“ g,e de,t 6l "*o <■' the' 



horsemen ^ rom Ghor (Ghlir is, I think, Of man all orcr the world, regardless of co’our or ereed. 
the modern spelling) rind the chevaliers from The nuri campaign of the humanitarians was egiinst 
Chitor (p. 24) arc to be seen makinc the dust in A? over by 

flymen of course in the distance. Near by is pSywl^tiT™” but’^UlfS' 
Btcncuica tnc legend that our mathematicians All political power which i< set over men,’ sa-d Burke, 
and astronomers, even in the age that we rc- ou Z h . 1 !° \ e exercised ultimately for their benefit Its 
gnrd ns golden, "show on intimate ^acquaintance K”,,“ d' PitflhPfma to 
\\lth the vork of the Greeks. (P. 23). As in future to be exercised through a Board of Control, 
borrowers and imitators WC must be in a class Mio*c pro^Hont became something like a Secretary cf 
without peer. State.** (P. 30). • 

England "made her first contacts with And so on down to our day, "In October, 
India through the sea route discovered by the 1943. Lord Linlithgow -laid down the heavy 
Portuguese explorer Va$co da Gama in 1498.” burden of office ns Viceroy, which he had borne 
(P. 26). Wanning to her task, .Lady Hartog for seven difficult years.” Since then Field 
discards the sombre hues. With rich— but not Marshal Lord Waved has been at work, we are 
ggudy (reader, mark the difference) colours she allowed to eathcr, assisting "India to full frcc- 
quickly and elever’y gets on with the portrait, dom.” (P. 90). 

Britannia appears as Queen Elizabeth and V 

gives “the monopoly of trade with the East” Lo ! these Indians, however. Gathered 
(p 20) to her merchants leacrued together in round Britannia’s skirts they look like^o many 
1600 as the East India Company. The word little imps Not a bit grateful to her for the 


composite figure. Part of her is “Job Chnrnock, Winston Spencer Churchill had sent by his 
who married a Hindu lady after rescuing her beloved comrade at. arms— Sir Stafford 
from her first husband’s funeral pyre.” (P. 26). Cripps, whose father, Lord Parmoor was 
Sir Thomas Poe is shown in the act of proclaim- among the first 'batch of acquaintances I 
ing : "Do not waste your monev on military made in my early days in Fleet Street. (Pp. 
adventures.” (P. 27). Robert Clive — "a junior 94-95). What can any one back in Britain do 
e’erk” in the fateful days of AntrlorFrench for these urchins, who snarl and snigger at one 
warfare — knew how to manage affairs and another ? Vigorous indeed, are Lady Ilartog’e 
"the battle of Plasscy therefore marks a turn- brush strokes depicting the bear-garden that 
ine point in the history of both Britain and the "Congress,- the Moslem League, the Hindu 
India.” (P. 28). Untouchables, the Depressed classes the Sikhs” 

To the autiior’s credit be it noted that she (and the lest) have made of India., 
indicates by a heavy sable dot "the black period I, am disappointed that Lady Ilartog, with 
of mWu’c in which” the Engli'h traders, “ill- the means at her disposal, has not checked a 
suited” for "poh'fiVal and administrative” res- statement vickcdly attributed to the Mahatma 
nnnsibilitics used "Ihcir power tn enrich. them- Mohandas Karamchnnd Gandhi. Having "lost 
selves and to push their own private interests.” faith in a Bntish victory he "regarded the 
fp 2Q) Sent back to put matters richt • Olive Cripps offer, to use lus own words, ns a post- 
accented over a quarter of a million pounds dated cheque on a crashing bank? So she 
W, Mir Jnffir ” (/bid). His exp’anation that writes. Before giving still wider currency to 
•<z™ h action was no more (linn the vual Indian them, and in so positive a fashion she should ' 
custom” saved him from punishment: but did kwe Jamd out if they were really “hi* 
not ° hence comment that hounded him to (Gnndhi)i s) ’ own words.” 

"tragic death hv his own hand at the nge of - These they were not, ns we know from 
f ! nine” (Ibid) Mr. Horace Alexander— -a member of that 

loriy-ni • j s roprc scntcd as . the humanitarian group known to themselves as "the 

1 r of "a ‘v«tcmV government which «houM Soeicfv of Friends" and to others as Quakers 
ilS nnd fair tn all ” and as the encourngcr Mr. Gandhi was too high-sotilcd to protest 
f »» cfndv of Indian languages.” With a purii Such a fiction does harm to our cause, especially 
of “the study of i™ „ f paS « c d j n the United States of America. There because 

Over this of its imaginative trappings, it would catch the 


-into the period of 


detail the Lady’s brush loving!,- lingered. 


Ac- eye. 


cording to ' hen , oil!llion pTO ; nE into the freedom-bestowing attitude, is, however, offrrt 
■ j ^ iiimtccsliiP. The great •immanitarim* move- jj y ccr tain Indians painted in the foreground, 

lod OI WUSllteiNt Mthpnns itirndh »» n't I 


Tlic sombre effect given to Britannia, in the 
is, however, offset 


period c 


ment. i 
Enj?!nm. 
and British) conscience t 


1° u it'wn.cdird. wis eatl.mnt rtwmlli >» T] v | oom tarB< .. T| lc coloU r end circum-tonct 

surrounding the ruler, ot Indians and thru 
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ecrritor*, the romnneo that forms a nimbus 
round each fighter and, in this machine age, 
each worker in India’s war-factories, have 
moved her even more than the exploits of the 
Empire-builders and Empire-maintainers. The 
tints used by her in the foreground show off all 
the more because of the restraint with which 
her hand has restored to the palette for filling 
in other portions of the picture. 

What will Americans and other foreigners, 


who have no first-hand knowledge of India, 
learn from this " tabloid ”? Little, 'I fear, to 
raise us (Princes, eh ell-makers and ehell- 
slingers excepted) in their estimation. Even leas 
likely are they to be moved by it to take 
enthusiastic interest in our effort to shake the 
political burden off our backs. We shall, 
nevertheless, walk erect with our heads held as 
high as any freemen’s in any part of the 
globe. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

By Phof H S. BENNETT 


Or Britain’s two most famous universities 
Cambridge is slightly the younger. The foun- 
dation of. the University of Cambridge took 
place about 1225, and was probably due to one 
of' those periodic migrations which uerc a 



Cambridge hi* two women’s college* — Girton and 
Newnham. Here is a woman undergraduate 
•tndying archaeo'cgy amons the plaster easts of 
Creek statues 

feature of medieval student life— in thi* fS l c * 
to a migration from Oxford. Whatever the 
eauses, the 13th century saw the gradual crea- 
tion of n University at Cambridge. The cor.-' 
pegs lion of Masters willing and able to teach 
gradually attracted etudent?, and before tong 


the first college was established at Petcrhouse 
in 1284. This was followed by successive 
foundations in that and the next two centuries: 
by 1596 there were 16 colleges, and 6ince then 
only one men’s college (Downing, founded in 



* The new Csrendi«h Laboratory- for phyeical 
research was founded in 1S74. Sir William Lawrence 
Brapn, Cavendish Professor and a Nobel pnxr 
winner, i* seen ftandm? beside a lend-fea- # ' 
microscope The laboratory is at present a centre 
for war research 

ISOO) ha* been established and incoriK'rsUd 
into the University. 

Unlike the other Unhcrritie- of Great 
Britain, Cambridge has not allowed women to 
become full members of the University, 




although two women’s colleges (Girton and while the colleges concern themselves with all 
NcTmhnm) were established in the 19th ccn- the arrangements for housing, feeding and look- 
* “ colleges attend 'ing after the undergraduates’ daily life and 
- routine. 


tury, and mcmberB of those 
University lectures. 







Said to be the oldest book shop in England/ Bowes of Cambridge 
has been in the same building for 310 years, and has supplied 
countless generation® of students Cambridge shopkeepers are 
frequently scholars 

“ The medieval University 
of Cambridge, however, con- 
sisted not only of colleges, 
but in addition there were 
innumerable hostels or lodg- 
ings which provided the 
undergraduate with tuition, 
society and n common pur- 
pose. 

Little by little, however, 
the disciplinary problems 
provoked by considerable 
numbers of undergraduates 
necessitated control control 
■end authority, and the blas- 
ters of Art (the tcnchcra) 
combined to provide this by 
means of such officials as . 
the Chancellor and the Proc- 
tors As colleges came into 
being, they naturally sup- 
ported the forces of la* and 
Edn? as well as insisting 
on their own rules and con- 
ventions within the college 

“”d college 


To tliis end the college 
authorities see that every 
undergraduate is under the 
personal care of one of it e 
members who stands in loco 
jxircntis to him. To such a 
man the undergraduate 
turns for advice in trouble, 
or before such a man he is 
summoned if his conduct 
causes any reason .for com- 
ment by the authorities, 
either of his college or of the 
University. 

The college also • appoints 
one of its members to ad' 
vise and. help the under- 
graduate with his studies., To 
this end the two meet to-* 
gether for about one hour 
each week, when the pupil 
reads to his master some 
essay -which he has pre- 
pared, receives' comment 
and criticism of his effort, 



Thw picture shows the chained medieval book® in Trinity Halt 
LiteuY THnity Hall is the only Cambridge college to keep the 
• old name of “hall” 


d name « 

disci- and can discuss at length any point that 
arises. At the same time he ffln 

nlinc. autnoruy «.«« «—•--. reforms, the ask for help concerning the programme 
As n result cs p 011E ible for the 'of lectures which the University pro' 

University is now mfti J * . instruction in for his instruction. By tins 
provision of IccturM md j ’° rm ' p™ ct ietd— system of lectures and individual tuibon, 
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he is enabled to carry on his studies to what* 
ever extent his energy impels him. 

The University lecturers are a select body 
of men and women who are highly proficient in 
their subjects, and most of whom are actively 
engaged in research. As a result, there is .an 
ever-present sense of life in most subjects — 
especially on the science side, where investi- 
gators of world-wide renown work in close 
1 contact with their students. 

/ Besides the formal professional studies, 
the University provides incomparable facilities 
for a more general education. The college 
buildings, in which all undergraduates live for 
part at* least of their three years’ residence, 
throw men together as they assemble in Hall 
for dinner, or meet in one another’s rooms for 
hospitality and friendly talk. 

. This rubbing together of a number of men, 
.all reading different subjects and coming from 
a 'wide variety of homes and families is an in- 
i ‘ valuable educational experience. From these 
daily c&ntacts and innumerable conversations — 
grave and gay— something- emerges ’which is 
not easily 'expressed in wbrds, and is even less 
easily evaluated in terms of the market place, 
but which is the special gift made by Cam- 
bridge to her sons. 

Out of college, again, there is much to be 
gained beyond the formal lectures and classes. 
Cambridge is only little more than an hour 


from London, so that term-time sees a constant 
coming and going of Cabinet Ministers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, leaders of industry, of reli- 
gion, of trades-unions, etc., who are always 
ready to come to address meetings of under- 
graduates. Such meetings may take place at 
the famous undergraduate Society’s head- 
quarters — the Union Society — or may be held 
under the auspices of one of the many societies 
which exist to promote various causes. At these, 
and at other gatherings of a more purely social 
character, the "undergraduate has remarkable 
opportunities of hearing many leaders of the 
day in every field of politics, literature, art 
and the like. He is encouraged to put forward 
his own views, to help organise societies and 
meetings, and to make his first efforts at taking 
a responsible place in society. 

In all these activities, the. fact that he is 
living away from home, and as* little hampered 
by the controls of his ciders as is compatible 
with an ordered existence, helps to promote in 
him an independent and adult attitude which 
makes residence at the University so much 
more, than a mere acquisition of technical or 
professional knowledge. On leaving Cambridge, 
a man w-ho has taken full advantage of thc*e 
opportunities and of those which are provided 
by the innumerable sports and games which 
arc available, goes away with an attitude to 
the world developed in many other aspects than 
the purely intellectual 


THE PLACE OF INDIAN ART IN THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

' By O. C. GANBOLY • 


The topic that has been chosen tor me — I 
should say, thrust upon me by well-meaning 
friends — for discussion this evening, vis., 
Indian Art in the Indian Universities is a 
very embarrassing one. For, the position of 
Indian Art in most of the universities of Indio 
is much that of snakes in Ireland — a very 
-precarious and dubious one. For, excepting in 
two Universities, Indian Art is not a recog- 
nized culture-subject, either as on elective or 
optional course. And, consequently, the factual 
data connected with the topic that I am called 
upon to set forth before you are very few and 
fan be enumerated in a few minutes. 

Die recitals of these facts are very bald 
and uninteresting and do not bring credit to 
our educational experts who plan or carry on 
the syllabuses of studies at our Indian univer- 
sities. 

I have had the privilege of delivering 
lectures on Indian Art in roost of the univer- 


sities o'f India, and I have had gome oppor- 
tunity to study at close quarters the attitude 
of our universities toward? Indian Art— an 
attitude of a general boycott of the subject 
and a refusal to recognize any manner of 
culture-values in the manifestations of Indian 
Art qua Art. In some universities, as in the 
Benares Hindu University and in the Madras 
University — there are chairs provided for lec- 
tures on Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
aucli as the , Maharaja Manindrn Chundcr 
Nundy Chair of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, and the Myers Foundation in the 
Madras University. But these chairs, like the 
Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture in the Calcutta University, have 
almost nothing to do with Indian Art— end arc 
confined to discussions or researches on 
Dynastic end Political History, Chronology, or 
Numismatics — and hare nothing to do with the 
History of the Development of Indien Art or 



»ny contact with the aesthetic phases of Indian nological data or period? of hutory doe> not 
Ancient Monuments or Masterpieces involve any intimate contact with the 

In the Madras University, there is an aesthetic phases of Indian Art — and our History 
actual Faculty for the Fmc^ Arts but it^ has students, with some rare exceptions, are pro- 
not functioned, m the teaching of the Visual verhially insensitive to the beauties of Indian 
Arts either ob a practical subject, or as a Art qua Indian Art and never- develop any 
theoretical one— in the presentation of the love for Indian Art in any of its phases For, 
History ot Indian Art. It lias, however, pro. t | le consideration of Dynastic History does no: 

give any opportunity to visualize the aesthetic 



expressions of the period* in representative 
masterpieces of the Fine Art 3 . 

As a lule. dates, cstmnpages and digging 3 ' 
film the aesthetic judgment of our history- 
students, and prevent any aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of any phase of Indian Art. > 

There is a faculty of Fine Arts provided 
m the Travancore University . Though some 
extension lectures on some phases of Indian 
Art have been delivered sporadically, no 
systematic study of the subject has yet beer 
developed. , 

In the Punjab University, there arc provi- 
sions for practical lessons in painting for the 
Intermediate and Graduate courses, but there 
is no provision yet for any teaching of Indian 
Art * 

In the Benares Hindu University a syllabus 
has been planned for imparting lessons in 
painting and sculpture generally, and for some 
acquaintance with the History of Indian Art, 
but no practical steps have yet been taken to 
implement the syllabus planned. 


The Principal, Sirada Ukil School of Art, 
Ncy Delhi 


vided Diploma courses m the teaching of ft#-/ ■ fj jPl! ~,j 

Music — both in its practical and thcorct.cnl 

*n‘lu S ic i. also a subject- of teaching and T’” 

Diploma in the Annamalai University at [O' 

Chidambaram. . _ . r,. ht 4‘ MM 

In Bombay there is a very efficient De- '•?,>;.£ Vl 7,. ,.\1 a -j, ESSS 

partment of Sociology where occasional y t ; - ^ .S ; ' 1 P ■ 

some phases of Indian Art receive attention in A • , 

the shape of researches. As for instance a lady . f j.'. v 

vraduato is engaged 'in writing a History of H. * v ..... MiHH 

Costumes ns gathered from the evidences nf the kL^' ' ' '■ 

MOn i7s'o n me 0 oahrc n otecs at Poona nffilinted Member, of n-jwy-fciw SC, on. of 
to the Bombay University, some phases of 

Indian Archaeology recoil Hi.tnrvVf 0 Indian In the Visva-Bharnti University at Santi* 
nothing like a ^ S ‘ C T place in^thc courses of niketnn, there is a special Department for the 
Art has vet found a Place m me stlldy „[ Indian painting and -sculpture under 

study. , , , : n *i ie courses of the direction of Mr. Nnndn Lai Bose, one of 

It might be claimed t 0 t India, pro- the lenders of the modem movement in Indian 
study of the Gcnc ™K* ,• Universities, sorno Art, and artists are given practical trainin? 
vided in most or the In t or the the principles of Indian Art and their apphe®* 

acquaintance with onc.cn • monumcnl tsj. ^ ^ modwn forms tx . pr „ sioa . But h» 

data, of I , nd .“", A ^ r0 IcmiaStanse with chro- doe, not involve any direct contact with tie 
iMpliid, but tn« m ■ 


Member** of llie stiff, Sarad.i Ulal School of 
Art, New Delhi 
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masterpieces of ancient Indian Art, or any 
acquaintance with the systematic development 
of the history of the various branches of Indian 
Art. 

The Calcutta University has the unique 
distinction amongst the fourteen Indian 
universities of providing not only a special 
chair for the study of Indian Art — known as 
the Bagisvari Chair of Indian Fine Arts — but 
also of providing systematic class teaching in 
the history of Indian Fine Arts through various 
specially qualified readers and lecturers. And, 
the history subject for M. A. course in the 
Calcutta University provides courses of study 
of Indian Iconography or the science of image- 
making, painting, sculpture, and architecture 
as special phases of ancient Indian culture on 
the same footing as the study of Indian philo- 
sophy and of Sanskrit literature Students, 
taking their M. A. degree after the study of 
Indian Art, sometimes continue their study as 
Research scholars in Indian Art, taking some 
special phase of Indian Art for research-thesis. 
Thus, one student is actually engaged in study- 
ing the development and the evolution of 
various types of Indian pillars as illustrated 
in the history of Indian architecture, and, 
another Research-scholar is engaged in study- 
ing the significance of the designs of ancient 
Indian pottery. 

The Calcutta University can also claim 
credit for introducing in its Matriculation 
syllabus as an optional subject, open to boy6 
as well as to girl students, an appreciation 
course for the visual arts with special emphasis 
on Indian Art. It has prescribed a syllabus and 
also published a text-book setting out the 
general principles of Art, and the basis and 
standards of Art appreciation. The same 
university' has also inaugurated a diploma 
course of art-teaching which include a course 
of lectures on the general history’ of Indian 
Art. 

Such is the tearful tale of the positioned 
Indian Art in the history’ of the Indian 
universities. On the whole, we must confess, ft 
is, indeed, a dark and dismal picture, un- 
relieved by any’ ray* of illumination. 

I have refrained from any reference to the 
University of this Imperial city'. It has recently 
been overhauled and re-constituted. But, it has 


not yet formulated its policy as regards the 
attitude it should take up towards the study 
of Indian Art. Delhi has been the epi-centre 
of Indian Art and Architectuie for several 
centuries. And the patronage that the Moghal 
Emperors lavished on Indian Art are brilliantly 
recorded on the shining pages of history. Die 
great traditions which princely patronage and 
glonous art-practices have helped to build up 
in this city, appear yet to hover over the spirit 
of this great city, and seem to be crying for 
an honoured place in the University of Delhi. 



In the meantime, a word of warm praise 
is due to this humble Institution founded by a 
talented artist, the late lamented Mr. Sarada 
Charan Ukil— for keeping olive the flame of 
Indian Art burning in the great city of Us birth. 
The resources of this Institution is very limited, 
but courageous workers whose kind hospitality 
we are sharing this evening, have bravely kept 
burning the torch of Indian art — the spiritual 
principles of which have made rich and original 
contributions to the art of the world, and which 
are yet destined to make richer contributions 
to the new art ol to-day, and to the newer art 
of to-moiTow. For it must be remembered that 
the prmciples of Indian Art are eternal verities 
and belong not to India alone — but to the 
whole of humanity. 


* A lecture delivered at the Sarada Ukil School of 
Art, New Delhi, on 22nd October, l&U. 



conditions of modern fife, that system facing suitable 
(if at all) to medieval conditions. I have no knowledge 
as to what extent the Matriarchal system is incap*l>i' 
of adapting itself to modem conditions of life. But 
presuming that it suffers to some extent from such a 
defect may it not be possible to modify the old system 
, to the extent of its unworkability under modem condi- 
tions and maintain it tt essential features? On the other 
hand it might have become totally unfit to keep pace 
with modem times. If that is really so there is no use 
hugging an institution which has out-lived its usefulness 
and then the Malabnrian* will be certainly justified in 
discarding it off as unsuited to their presently needs. 
But if that must be done, I believe, it can be done with- 


out either giving it (the system) a bad name or without 
' imputing to Nambudris evil and dishonourable motives. 
In other words, if it must, let the Ma'abar Matriarchy 
go, but let it go with good grace, if evidence o ! history 
*hows that it is. deserving of that grace. That historical 
evidence is in its favour has, I believe, been shown in 
the foregoing pages. If then it is etill found necessary 
to abolish the Matriarchal system of Malabar because 
it no longer serves any useful purpose, let not its past 
achievements be slighted or overlooked because of its 
inability to cope with the presentnlay world and its 
complex problems. If it is dead, it must be buried, but 
can it not demand a decent burial ? • 

(Concluded) 


he 65 per cent were below the age of 15, and of the test 
of the population 74 or about 30 per cent were adult 
females, of whom again nearly half were widows. Thus 
95 per cent of the destitutes in the camps are either 
the women or children. This preponderance of women and 
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IXTRonrcTioN families there are 9 vil'nges which were represented by 

rr,,- „„ of more than 5 families each, the largest number being from 

«S|3s€1||SS£ SF « 

way possible for the general I The Fnends viJJ Contai has become one vast destitute camp 

Ambulance Unit which w earn ring on r eltef work and Iflt , e can bp inferred about the di9tress j n a 
admirably at Contnimnce the Midnapur one in 1012 rertain vJlhpe bv vWfinc one Ctmp Tt m , v hwn jlls t 
^proached Prof K P Chat op y • .® happened that these villages were represented in large 

Department of Anthropology. Calcutta University, in ni , mbpr , hpfnc nparer (0 f(ip c , mp , than the others. . 
the beginning of this year *“ ^? n .. * $ tbp Since the destitutes came to the camps from a consi- 

Contai to Cive them an idea of the cond* ho n e derable number of villages any bias regarding ny 
people and the tvpe of relief Jheme particular village must have been eliminated. Therefore, 

major problems fo he faced m anv rchabmtati n pc me. 00r sf , ldv may he considered to be a fairly good sample 
Thev were «upervi*’re and managing a few HpMbs 0 f the destitutes of Contai Thana area. 

camn* at and near about Contai and *o were in urgent * n _ 

nerd of such data for proper relief work and Mrre**fnl Tnt Destitutes 

rehabilitation of the destitute*. Prof. Chattopadhyay re- The destitutes wc studied were 216 xn number, 
((nested the Cairn* ta StatMicV Laboratory to spare me Table 2 shows that out of 240 destitutes studied 159 or 

for a «hort period to conduct the survey and ~ * 

Laboratory a ery kindly consented to the proposal. 

Method or Fnxn Work 

destitute ^amns'at^MaM^got^and BaSa. two ch/idren.’as we found out from the destitutes, i» mainly 
tW0 „ d ■ " t within six miles of the Contai town, due to two rcasons.-(i) fami’ies who lost their male 
JJi K,r »hp Friends Ambulance Unit. The field members came to the camp, (ii) in many cases the male 
managed bv the hriends Amou q( four coVepe mpmbc „ who c culd rot provide for their wife and 

JZ 0r A "Tf frnm Contai town. Thes' gentlemen were pro- children *ent them ofT to the camp while they them- 

student* from ^hv mpXforehand. We collected bur selves stuck to the village or moved about here and 

persv trainen p destitute* staving in the camn there in search of food. 

information ™ ' -young children could We cannot find the cause of destitution and suggest 

exreptmg a lew wn had no relations rehabilitation measures unless we study the destitutes 

not gn-e reliable in who cou’d speak for them in relation to their fami'y and the rural life thev lived, 

dr neighbour* in the ramp no ntimbpr Bn d that is. their position in the society. So the account tt 

However, tbov were #b , d ied 216 destitute* who ihe destitutes we give henceforth will always be n 

neelretine , h pm tbpv . have Io*t and al«o relation to their family and village which will incident- 

well remember the p op ripnee our data mav be ally give an indication of the deterioration of rural life 

,0 1 - ■“> ■ 

DcsTimts tv Contai The Destitctes jn^Bo-ation to Familt 

The destitutes rawe to .lecMnpfn^.a^^ vt J[ U n- The 216 destitutes we studied belong to 159 families 
ways. Some came t rom i completely stranded and some families being represented by more than one cf 
tartly; in some ciucs tarn r jhr camp from a its members. An analysis of the destitute families 

thrown out in the stree , . tbe m ,htary ago and sex (Table 3) reveals that 159 familie* covered 

distance; some ogam were < ouei c d t - { * f c3mp . » population of 657 men. women, and children, 
authorities and handed owMtfW' destitutes it on the average, a family of 4 to 5 members. Of lb* 

From the tabular statement ot tnc frQm w M7i 55 per cr nt are males and 45 per cent arc 
will be seen that they have «m 10 1 j H. ]es from Tl )e composition of various age grades are : chiH^n 
different villa ges, a U of accouat of the families (male) 25 per cent, children (female) 20 per cent, adult 

Contai town Table P vt f_ 0 . ua , o „ This group- (male) 20 per cent, and adult (female) 23 per ««*; 

and the number ^.^'"“^rafiy^eaking the majority pf These are (he proportions in the sample before cydooi 

ing shows that while genera y *p not R more than two m normal times, 

the villages were represec u.u 
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. far will this sample survey give us any idea agriculture, that is fanning in one's own land, com- 

about the general population ? We do not know what brned with any other are the two chief occupations 
percentage of the population became destitutes. All we noted down. In normal times (September 1942) they 
can say is that the destitutes form the most affected claimed 160 of a total of 24S productive earners. Thus 
strata of the population in the villages. As our sample 64 per cent of the men in productive occupations among 
is an unbiassed sample it will give us some idea as to the destitute families were engaged in the primary occu- 
tne general condition of the destitutes and an index of pation of agriculture and of the rest 28 per cent 
their suffering. Further we shall try to show that he engaged in crafts, 5 per cent in domestic service, and the 
destitutes came from a strata that can be more or les3 rest 3 per cent* id other forms of work, like laundry, 
defined from several angles,— (i). their economic posi- etc. Among the professions mentioned '‘liberal arts", 
tion. (ii) their social position, (in) their place in pro- “shopkeeping," etc. are not represented at all. Both 
ducton. liberal arts and shopkeeping or other jobs of middle 

Position or Destitute Families bj raen require either more capital to start the job or to 

Village Society learn the professions, like teaching, etc. and the strata 

r. - . .. , . c . ... . . , that became destitutes could not afford these amenities. 

Our first attempt at defining this strata of the It bs mentioned here that Tab i e 6 gives Us 
population is by an analysis of their caste. Caste it a another , e into the economic condition of those 
true doe, not give us on idea of the real social position „ ho . 

S,f, a “ ri ' ,ely ,* s 11 used 10 d0 b “ ““ J '“ 3 “ 1. The huge number of labourers sharply differen- 

ul for several reasons. tiated from those who combine agriculture and labour 

}'a P enera! y peaking even now professions are showg the acute land cnsis . 
llo lf d •“ P e 0Ple in the village by caste 2. The hllge >TOV of unproductive earners, quite 

2. The economically lower strata of the population a number being men. This also points to the extremely 
not always but generally belong to the socially lower desperate C0ndlt i 0 n of these people even in porma' 

. times. 

In table 4 we give an analysis of the caste of the We C3n now briefly summarise our position, 
destitute families. The higher castes like Brahmin, etc.. Our caste analysis of the destitute families, pro- 
are practically unrepresented. The overwhelming tnajo- perty classification, and analysis of profession, all prove 
nty*bf the families studied belong to the castes which that these destitutes did not come from all c’asses of 
are generally associated with agriculture, craft and people in the village but from a distinct stratum of 
manual labour. Thus Mahishyaa or Kaibartas, who form \ illage population. 

cent of the whole list are agriculturists. The Thig stratum IS the poorest flnd most hard-working; 
bulk of the remaining families belong to castes like even non naIIy this stratum of the people lives in ex- 
Han, Much}, Tanti, Teh, Juki, etc., who are village treme , y poor conditions . 

artisans or labourers. The higher castes of the ' l!Ia S e This stratum includes both agriculturists and artisans, 
are not usua’ly associated with this strata wmch by j t inc | udes bo th the rural pro’etariat and the next upper 
reas^ of their caste form the lower strata of society the lower, and to some extent the middle 

Table 5 gives us an analysis of the destitute families p eMs ; try _ 
by classifying them according to the cultivable land they These people are placed in the most important 
possess. This is justified since the rural life in Bengal is posi (, on m village life — production. 

based on agrarian economy It can be seen from tbe Can we have any , dea 8S to what p ortion 0 [ the 
Table that 64 per cent of the destitute families ow £?d popu i a tion they ‘comprise of? This we can get 

no .and even in normal times (feeptcmber 1 Sh~j. me f rom the Floud Commission Report of Bengal according 
Kishans who owned an insufficient quantity between one t£) wblcb 54 per cen t 0 f the rural families m the Midna- 
bigha (0-5 acre) and 3 bighas (I -5 acre) constitute BO pur dis t n ct hold up to 3 acres of land which indicates 
per ceDt of the destitute families. Those owning more tba j oUr 6tudy CO vers more than half the village popu- 
than 1-5 acres but less than 2-5 acres form 4 per cent j 3 t, on and B0 the intensity of their distress and the 

and above 4 aerfes but less than 5 acres of land was p rob ] eing 0 f their rehabilitation in consequence .ril’ 

owned by a bare 1 per cent. Only one solitary case was be a go od pointer to the estimation of the distress 

that of a man who owned 14 acres. Thus the conclusion Jn f be villages as a who'e. Since the destitutes have 
we can draw from this is : come from a good many different villages the data may 

1. That the large majority of rural families who be accepted as fairly representative of Contai police 

turned destitutes generally belong to that strata of the station area as a whole with regard to the effect of fb- 
vi’lage which owns no Ipnd or very little land. food crisis on the rural population. 

2. Quite a number of Kishan families who own 5 r __ 

to 0 wJL ".bXTl «na) of tad and n may bo Factors Lt«» TO Dtaltas 

clashed as middle peasantry have been severely affected Loss of Property : To measure the intensity of 

and forced to turn into destitutes. . suffering of these people we may start with the loss of 

3. As a group, none of the rural families holding property they sustained. Loss of property is selected es 

land above 3 acres' or so have been affected. It Ehows an index as it will give us the best idea of the condition 
that thev are immune to the food crisis. through which they passed and the condition they have 

4~ The average land owned by the Kishans who arrived at. A word here is necessary as to the rignifi- 
turned destitute is^ 1-2 acres or 2 bighas if we exclude cance of different forms of property to a rural family, 
from the average the large number who did not possess The most valued property is the homestead land, the 
any land. Inc’udmg them the average comes down to dwelling site. So long as there is a piece of land the 
•39 acres a little above one bigha. _ . family is sure of shelter. -Next in importance is the 

Considering the importance of land in village cultivable land. Being the only principal source of 
economy this analysis, more than the caste, confirms income it is valued only second to dwellmg site. Third 
our opinion that the 'destitutes came from the lowest comes the livestock which supply essential animal labour 
and to some extent from the middle strata of he without which the principal occupation-agriculture — 
village people will stop After these there comes utensils and orna- 

Our third' attempt at identifying this group is by mentis. These two are generally the little reserve in 
their profession in normal times. From table 6 it is hand which is ured in emergency. A peasant who has 
• clear that it is a part of the working population we lost ornaments and even livestock still entertains some 
are concerned with The most essential primary activities hope of recovery through strenuous labour. One losing 
in village life are listed in the table. Labour (which in land slips into the cls«s of day labourers and one losing 
practically all the cases means agricultural labour) and Ms homestead becomes a pauper. 



„ „ ^ rough glance through the table 7 which gives u« How did this happen ? We have already noted that 
ft record of the property they owned and have lost now in our sample regarding the agricultural groups we are 
is enough to establish several facts. mainly concerned with fl.e 1 aw£ mill 


, v» - . . .. — • , , , mainly concerned with the lower peasantry. These people 

1. Ornaments, utensils and livestocks have been lost to ?’«** »«♦ — ' — -* *v: * p 1 • 


■ y. *y* a'ert the natural consequence of the cyclone and 

by practically all the destitutes. the food crisis sold off the little land they had and Ihm 

, 2 ?r, per ccnt , ve ost a tlieir Cl,ltiva ble land and tried to save themselves by slipping over to Labour rr 
another 32 per cent lost part of their land (Table 7B). the unproductive group, or by emigration to try their luck 
19 per cent have lost even their homestead and are now elsewhere. If they could not thus save themselves thev 
beggars with no shelter. (Table 7A). died. The people in other occupational groups also e- 

3. The loss in livestock is most appalling. While haved similarly. When their usual occupations, like" craft 

formerly 115 families or 72 per cent owned cattle now became temporarily obsolete in the abnormal condition 
only 20 or 17 per cent own cattle and total number of they either tried to save themselves by taking up Labour 
cattle now is 14 per cent of its former strength. or Unproductive occupations (that is, begging) or cmi- 

4. Thus while all of them lost their liquid osset ° r d f d - t! ' e t , otal . number of earners |m e 

about half of them /ost their land. While average posses- a Set ^ 

pion of these families was 1 acre, now it has become 06 i ^ . evr 1 nnAnd°Ti d G V c — 1 bejnfr 

acre. Whi!e_formerly 58 in 159 or 30 per cent owned land due c> • e and 31 per cent dl!e to food «"W. 


By trying to measure their distress w 


of the total number of families have lost all land. Thus th,;/ ^ 

both in total acreage and in (he number of families hold- ? we ,0 . st t hcir P r ? pertj to a »^_^trnt,_and Fimul- 


tn n xoiai acreage ana in jnc numoer oi lamutes noia- 

1DS . l a .?d considerable change h= s taken pl.ee. The SSS X ry n™ o' 

pcnod'c.I analysis m table 5 shows how elass range of slim , lhc eir J t of p th: . e co „o m ic loss on then, , L fa the 
land holdinc mdually pew smaller and more and more vilh „ ociH rh| , re )h j, ey position 

peasants joined the rank of landless labour. The middle hvsicaVExtmetior : The destitutes. m im nreiiom 
peasants having from 0-5 to 2-5 acres suffered very mah .^ „me from „ 5tratum thal , 

acutely regarding loss of land. Tims nlnle the landless lo a nwl ha>e lm , , Mc ™ , 

peasant could not sell becati e they, had none those eho emergency or disaster. To surf, a group the loss 

had land arete forced to sell and join the former cla-* sole „ r j„ cl) mp_, hc i r labour *. power 

The fo™'? chs3 m lhe me f I ™.™ e couId 0Dly subm,t through ill-health translated from economic to human 
the natural consequences of want. terms mean one thing only — Death. 

Indebtedness : Economic lo»s to be properly Table 9A gives us record of all the deaths that took 
measured must include the standing debts which may be place between September 1942 (after cyclone) and 
assumed to be a charge on the remaining a«-er I able February 1944. In all 95 families were affected by death 
8 gives a list of the debts of the familiM. It shows 42 (not s])0wn m , he Tal)le) and thc (otal dcath wa £ , 9 , j t . 
families still in debt and the extent of debts is Its 2,599 moJn , therefore that GO per cent of the families suffered 
in February 1944 which to be paid must swallow a the loss of one or more of its members, and there wa« 
considerable amount of land or any other form or pro- on on average two deaths per family. Table shows that 
perty sti’l left over. Tlic table on debts however apart death-rate for the period of cyclone disaster (September 
from being a supplement is not to be taken as a good lOJo-February 1913) was 12 per cent. For the food-ends 
index. It does not correctly represent thc needs and real pcn od, (that is. Mar. 1943-Nov. 1944), it was 15 per cent, 
liabilities of these families because, and for the epidemic pcnod (December 1943-Fchnnry 

1. There is an obvious underestimation. Manv 1914) which is the shortest period of the three it was 
destitutes being children or women could not give us 7 pcr CPn t. Thus the average annual death-rate is 22 
accurate information regarding the amount of debts In- ,, er cont< 

purred by thc male members of family. A closer analysis of thc death-rate reveals the fol- 

2. Money-lenders being afraid of the interference of lowing facts:— , 

the Debt Settlement Board sometimes refuse to give loans ]. Death-rate of children below 5 was 3S per cent for 
to the villagers specially when the debtor is roor and fi, c -whole period of one year five months, being higher 
has not enough assets to repay the loan. by 9 per cent from thc general death-rate. (Tabic 8B). 

Chanqc o] Occupation : 0 , whic! h gi^ ves 1 » 2 . Death-rate for adult male was 11 per cent higher 

three period record of the occupation of <g,e destitutes. than tfte pcncra] dcath . ratc . 

shows how the cyclone and food cri is an 3 Death-rate for adult women was considerably 

occupations. . .. ■ ... . .. \,.t nrn lower being a little Jess than the general death-rate. 

Wc have already mentioned that in the pe 10 4 Generally speaking death-rates were higher during 


1VC n»v« — , ,-i. vjrncrnuj’ rpcaKing ueatn-raica 

cyclone that is even in normal times generally spe R (fjc f ood . cr j,; s (han at any other lime, 
thc landless labourers and along with them tne gn jf we ona jy FC tins staggering figure more e!o«<cJy wc 


turists who having very little land were forced to can } 0 SO me extent separate thc deaths directly due 

employment were thc largest majority . C® ' to cyclone and its after-effects from deaths in the h't 

anu o'd) male population 130 or GO per cent were Iwaj food-crisis. It is of course difficult to do eo as the cyclone 
aim u » . r . . off—np their labour. .» 1.. <1. 1 Anv 


crowding the village market offering their labour. j )33 drC p]y U pspt the normal balance of thc villages. Any 

T jmmediatelv after cyclone, that is in way of the 191 deaths 79 or 41 per cent took place during 

In the renod ro y . .. Labour croup September 1942-February 1943 which may generally. fe 


_ , In rnmhr number of camera in the Labour group September 1942-February 1943 which may generally fe 
February 1943 tne ^hilc the groups with ngncuf- called the cyclone period. But even during this period 

increased by U j the occupations and craft t-ime as seen in Tabic 9(C) the majority of deaths was due 


turc 3S the only or«»« “ ^LMJifhe number' in the not' t~o‘ cyclone but to epidemic 'and undcr-noun-h- 
down by 87 and 6 P« b 10Q pcr ccnt f rom 43 ro cnt. It fully reveals how inadequate was the hflff 
unproductive group .w that was given after thc cyclone. During tills period 


and under-nouridi- 


37. , ' . fnod crisis, in February 1944 Malaria was raging already as an epidemic here 

Similarly .hows a conriderab’c decrease Starvation deaths was already entering the field and 

though the [ t he period before, yet this rarriwl off 6 directly and 5 through Drojwv which often 

in strength m the Seafcst number of is a cn«e of starvation, and bad food. But when M 

is the group which J£ p ": nm bcr o f unproductive camera crisis became more acute (March-Novcmbcr IP?" 
productive earners. The n . being nearly equal in starvation became enemy No. 1 and directly eanitfj 
/, fl 5 ri«cn to a stagwrm f ^^ e put J t0 ^ t her. off 31 per cent of those who died in this period. jW 
proportion to all thc 0 criniltural groups and was also on the increase and malaria and other fae*# 4 

Thf. number of camera in gn may be said to be half starvation and half disease- 

’ craft have come down Stall more. 
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With the harvest that c3me in December 1913 the As we found out, husking paddy and preparations 
situation temporarily improved but the explosive of grains from other agricultural produces, like pulse 
situation was not abolished. This is proved by the etc, are the most familiar form of occupation for these’ 
ora period table where malaria, cholera, etc, have women. So centres for husking paddy, milling pulse 
broken out while starvation figure is dropping. etc, may be opened to provide the women with diffe- 

ine effect of the large number of mortality rent forms of work in different agricultural seasons, 
among adult males meant a further crippling of these Besides that, there are many women belonging to the 
families economically. Table 10 shows that out of 159 castes of weaver and tailor. These women may be 
families 64 families, that is 40 per cent, were badly bit trained up in the respective professions, if they are 
by a direct reduction of their earning capacity. Of tboe not acquainted with it already and weaving and tailor- 
leS or 7 per cent were completely crippled, mg centres may be opened. We came to know from 
and 41 or 26 per cent were almost wholly crippled, the destitutes that preparing nets from cotton thread 
thus 53 per cent of the families lost their leading is also a popular occupation in this locality so this 
earners through death. Therefore death aggravated the work can also be taken up. It is a profitable occupation 
problem hundredfold and more and more families were with enough demand in present times in the form of 
forced on to the streets. camouflage nets and fishing nets. Over and above 

Destitution other cottage industries, like spinning, paper-making* 

The total effect on the villages of the food crisis basketiy making, etc, may be taken up which are ol ! 
can now be assessed from several facts. The table on considerable importance m present times. One word 
occupation clearly shows how the centre of gravity f c ^ utlon 13 here necessity as to the employment of 
tillage life was for a time completely upset and ^ restitutes in particular occupation. The destitutes 
people who normally earned on the products e life of should always be employed in that form of occupation 
the village first crowded the village market and then "hich is either the traditional one or which she does 
m their health became worse and the village market not mind taking up, otherwise, she will never stick to 
failed to employ them they became semi-paupers As and will £ ,ve Jt up at the first chance she gets when 
semi-paupers they could not get a living inside the a little better off. Thus, basketry making is an occu- 

Mllages and therefore they started roaming from P a ^ lon earned on by the low caste Hindus, Jike the 

tillage to village in search of food or job. Table 11 “* u j as » * ie Bagdis, etc. _ Woman belonging to other 

us a picture of the destitution. It shows that out ^Ddu castes may learn it in the destitute camps but 

?u persons 253 (39 per cent) had to come out of ’Jr ls doubtful whether they will carry it on in 
their village in search of food, of whom 246 are in the the T ' . , 

destitute camps. Those who died outside the villages , way tbe problem of women and children 

(as far as that could have been ascertained from the u°. c , a ? D . ot be repatriated may be solved. But the 

destitutes questioned) are not included in this Thus rehabilitation measures will not bo successful, neither 
from the original population of 657 persons a poor 216 ,D case °‘. tbesc nor ] n ca3e of those repatriated unless 
or 33 per cent remained in the villages (Table 12). PnPff relief in food and medicine be carried on 
This picture again shows how social life was torn simultaneously for the following reasons: — 
apart by the food crisis. Of thrs emigrating population • The destrtutes who cannot be repatriated have 
141 were under 15 and 69 were adult women. Thus no stock ) of food. Besides these individuals, even those 
generally mothers left the villages with their children w, ‘° . Wl11 repatnated cannot cany on. Because, as 
while the fathers and adult men stuck on. This dis- " e already found out the strata of the rural 

ruption of family life has created another big social population from which the destitutes have come were 
Problem for our people. affected by the food crisis in the last year mainly due 

The desperate position to which a peasant arrives J° ,‘ 10 that “ ,e y had never a sufficient reserve of 
when he decides to leave the village or break up the ( 00t * *? their own possession. Usually they buy rice 
family can also be appreciated from the table 11. It *"»“ the market or . Set advances of paddy from the 
shows that the largest number left the village during J ° tedara and xemindars. But last year they could not 
December 1943-February 1944 period and not when set onv advance from these people and bought food 
the trouble started. While alter the cyclone -only £0 at •“ ab< %™ This year a so they face the lame 

m all left the village during M arch-Nov ember 1913 problem This stratum is bound to come to the market 
08 left and during December 1913-Fcbruary 1944 as or f° ll,e reminder exhausting their meagre 
many as 135 were outside the village. The table on P ro< mce. , 

osa of property shows that by this time they had ® , r ~f r inl o°sified by the fact that 

completely exhausted their as eta and found no other , cen JL *? , , e i r Dnd remamed fallow last year as 
way but the road before them. The reluctance of ehoxm m .,’ abIc thc refore their stock position 

Poople in Bengal to stay in hospitals or Homes is j* rJ 3Z } ° r n Je . ar f 5' car , waa a bumper 

well-known, and we often found cases where even half i<-ar Bengal but the rural poor did pot 

starved villagers refused to leave his hut. But when much ‘ ° ut , Out of 21-72 

the alternative was death they had to leave. it* Vif to ^ LoIdlcs ior these 159 families 

1‘koblems OF Kctateiation a.vo REiuBiniAnoN , 1 - ,& OF morc 11 han .“ P er « nt remained fallow due 
We stated earlier that the aim of the enquiry was ° ' an ^i* rc ? !0I1 f (Table 14). 
jo clarify the problems of repatriation and rchabilita- r* 1 destitutes and also the family members 
tiorL The destitute camps cannot be run for all times y* cs $ *”0 will be repatnated have all been de- 
sud so the destitutes must be repatriated and this Jitalisca to -a great extent by the crisis and epidemic 
should be done as soon as posable. Table 13 shows 13 r*gmg m various forms. So if proper medical relief 
that out of 159 destitute families studied the members 13 not run the death rate will be even higher than tn 
°f 55 in the camps, that is. 34 per cent think that they ‘he last y ear. - .... I 

may be repatriated by their nearest relatives, like itcpalnaUon is not like establishing & new colony 
father, brother, husband, etc, while of the rest 101. but putting back a people to its former position. Thu 
that is, 64 per cent are not very hopeful regarding means that destitutes must go back to their former 
repatriation. For tho«e women and children who can. P'w la rural hie. But unices rural life itself u revived 
hot be repatriated the following measures may be *uoh a repatriation becomes a farcical procedure, 
suggested : Rehabilitation of rural life becomes thcrefore he 

1. The children should be sent to the Orphanages, precondition for successful repatriation. Unfortunately 

2. The women are to be trained ra some rural *“* 3 study cannot suggest the rehabilitation measures 

occupation?, so that, they can go back to their villages la details for the obvious reason thit the villages have 
* 2 d five without depending on any one. riot oee Q studied. 



ITon’cvcr, from our «naly»ij It b clear that Ilia producins a chronic famine. Hence relief in food ia all 
lootj emit tin! not tome all on a sudden as an act of the more necessary for them 

God. It is really epeakinj; an intensification of lie Our occupation table revealed earlier that along - 
acute state of the rural economy. ((penally with regard with the loner strata of Kbhans, the village atrisans— 
to the position of land dsstnbulion. The annual con- we.uers, caipcntc-rs, tch or oij.prt-ssers. etc., are eteaddy 
sumption of rice for 4 to fi members in a family, the being wiped out by the food crisis. The problem for 


unnl sire of a simple biological family in Bengal, ire there people are : 

i.*0*25 mds. (4-5 mils, per capita) approximately. To (1) They have lost part of their market as the 
Produce that amount a peasant family must have »»t growing impoverishment of the peasants have forced 
feast 2-5 acres; und we found that in our sample only them to spend aa little as possible on anything else, 
a few persoas iiowem 2-5 acres or more land. 1'urthcr (2) During food crisis last year they also had to 
he hat other bare necessities to manage. In normal give up their liquid assets, their capital and their 
years they manage it partly by being on remi. implements. The result is that they are not only being 
starvation level for several months, partly by working phyaieahy annihilated but the little eeU-aimciency 
as n day-labourer and partly by taking land on a that villagers had regarding clothes, etc., is being 
eh ire-basis from s6mc rich Jotedar who rents out hnd destroyed. 

on n basis of CO per cent crop for the peasant and Our tablo on occupation revealed that while 
SO per cent for the landlord. Towards the end of the formerly 21 per cent of earners were artisans now a 
neuron the landowner ndvnnccs rome crop also ns a Joan bare S per cent eke out a miserable existence on their 
to the hurd-prerred cultivator and gets it back with craft. This class nl-o must go back to their normal 


to the hard-pressed cultivator and gets it back with craft. This class nl-o must go back to their normal 

50 per cent interest from the next crop. occupation and relieve the (and from extra pressure 

On such a highly strained system the food crisis which they must be giving to it now. By withdrawing 
and cjcJone of last yiar came. Jt broke up the JittJe from cultivation and day labour they wjJJ not only 
stability that this system had by further increasing ease the acute condition existing there but fulfil tome 
the landless and making the land distribution more essential needs of the village. lor them restoration f 
top-hca\y. From our table we saw that over and their implements and some advances from time to 
above those who never had any land 25 per cent lost time tij they are settled down is essential before they 

all lands they possessed and another 25 per cent lost can null up. 

part of their land during the crisis. This means that These arc the big problems which face us in any 
a chronic famine will affect this stratum of the- rural serious scheme of iteliabihtation. These are uigent 
population and wipe them out even* year unless t problems that must be faced and that quickly- Or 
least the old balance is brought back again. This is else this time this entire stratum of the vi.lage popula- 
bound to happen because wc will have now an even tion will bo literally annihilated. And ConUu cannot 
larger majority of the villagers going without any survive if tins stratum dies. Annihilation of this working 
land to till and they will not be able profitably lo peasantry of Contai will mean the end of Contai. 

employ themselves a3 day labourers for more than . . . c . “ ; — ~ 

two or three months during harvest time and the lab,c 1 Moving th e number oj vtUagcs from whwh 
period of cultivation. Having no land of their own the members of the destitute camps hate 

thev will have no stock from which to fupport them- come. . . , . „ 

scKcs for the rest of the year. They have also fold The des itutes have been considered under 

their lut «t,o property loos .50. They »,ll there- the fan uly UWU they termed .0 «eh 

fore be forced to starve unless they cot back their , . . 

land Thus famine or no famine, black marketing or Number of Number of * 

none, fhey "ill bo loreed .0 rem.in unemployed or vdhge, hunrly urnt, 

a long period on starvation diet. Therefore the problem } 1* 

of real rehabilitation roust answer boldly this crying * 10 

need.— transfer of land, otherwise the moment chan* | 7 

is stopped the peasants or at least a big part of them 2 Jj 

W,lt There ^rc^othcr problems to bo faced with the 3 | 

agrarian crisis; such as <l> there is a considerable 3 3 

shortage of plough cattle, <i») the men have not got 7 3 

the health lor strenuous jobs and without ndequate ____ 

food they will not be able even to till their soil thus 

Table 2. Showing the sez, ape, and civil condition of the destitutes in the camp. 

Sex and civil condition 

Hf n i r Female Total p.c. of total 

Mal destitutes (.246) 

, c - Carried Widowed Single Married Widowed Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Age-grade Single Mamed wiaowcu £ c 2 56 W 159 35 30 65 

0-15 SO . 1 40 34 12 74 86 6 30 35 


Number of 
villages 


civil condition of the destitute families in normal times, September, 194 2 
Table 3. Showmp the sex, ape and civil conamon ; (fee/orc ’evdone). 

' Sex and civil condition 

,/ j. Female Total p.c. 0 } total 


Widowed Single Married Widowed Male Female Total 
Single Mamed Win owca oi k j7 3 ICO 131 207 

166 _ in 81 70 171 151 322 


p.c. of total 
oopulation (657) 
bule Female Total 

25 20 45 

26 23 49 



DESTITUTION AT CONTAI THANA, MIDNAP UR 


MUSLIM 

HINDU 


.Table 4. Distribution of destitute families by com- 
munity, caste and sect . 

Community Cast or sect Family 

"t™"*' Shiah 1 

Sunni 3 

Brahmin X 

Shakra (Goldsmith) 2 

Sutradhar (Carpenter) 1 

Napit (Barber) 2 

Dhubi (Washerman) 4 

Teli (Oil miller) 2 

Muchi (Leather worker) I 

Han „ 12 

Jelta (Fisherman) 4 

Mali (Gardener) 1 

Taati (Weaver) 22 

Mahisya (Kaibarta) S6 

Other low castes 17 
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Table 5. Showing the range of cultivable land owned 
by the destitute families in different periods. 
Sept. 1912 Feb. 1943 Feb. 1944 

Range of p.c. to p.c. to p.c. to 

land in Fami- total Fami. total Fami- total 


lies 

101 

27 


(159) lies 
04 111 


(159) lies 
70 121 


10—1-5 
1-5—20 
2 0-2-5 

2 5—3-0 

3 0—10 
40—5-0 

Above 5-0 


Table 6 , Showing the source of livelihood of the members of the destitute families in the three periods. ' 


Source of 



Earners 



Total number of 



livelihood 

Sept. 1912 

Feb. 1943 

Feb. 1944 


earners 






Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Sept. ’ 

’42 Feb. ’43 Feb. ’44 

Sept. ’42 Feb. ’43 Feb. ’44 

Agriculture 







12 

4 





Agriculture <fc 













labour 

17 






17 

2 





Agriculture & 













others 

IS 






18 






Labour 

109 

4 

115 

11 

44 

1 

113 

126 

45 

45 

75 


Craft 

Domestic 

32 

37 

15 

12 

8 

2 

69 

27 

10 

2S 

16 

15 

service 

Miscellaneous 

8 

6 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 


12 

7 

6 

4 

7 

3 

5 

3 

4 

2 

11 

4 

Productive 


‘ 









— 

— 


202 

46 

143 

26 

66 

3 

24S 

169 

69 

100 



unproductive 

5 

13 

16 

21 

26 

2$ 

18 

S7 

54 




Grand total 

207 

59 

159 

47 

92 

31 

2G6 

206 

123 





P-c. of unproductive occupations to grand total 

Table 7 (A) Showing the assets of the destitute families 
Assets 


( different periods. 


Family units concerned 
Sept. ’42 Feb. ’43 Feb. *44 


Particulars of assets 
Sept. ’42 Feb. 43 Feb. 44 


p.c. of loss 
(Sept. 42-Feb. 44) ' 
Famdies Assets 


Cultivable Land (acreage) 5S 48 39 63 29 25 33 GO 

Homestead Land .. 110 99 89 27 15 14 19 48 

Livestock (Number) 115 2S 20 231 43 32 S3 SG 

Ornaments (wt. in tola) 99 42 21 1863 721 172 76 90 

Utensils (Number) 124 46 23 1079 372 151 SI 86 

Table 7 (B) Showing in details the loss of cultivable land by the destitute families. 

Families holding Families losing in toto Families losing in part 

land in Sept. 42 Sept. ’42-Feb. ’43 Mar. '43-Feb. ’44 Sept. ’42-Feb. '43 Mar.’43-Feb ’44 

Sample 5S 5 11 13 6 

Percentage — 0 19 22 iq 


Table 8 Showing the outstanding loans of the destitute famdies. 

Mature of Indebted families 

debt Sept. ’42 Feb. ’43 Feb. '44 

Secured 3 6 7 55 105 

Unsecured 15 35 40 


Amount of loan in Rs 
Sept ’42 Feb. '43 Feb. ’44 


55 

1354 

1409 


2469 

2599 


Loan per indebted 
families 

Sept. '42 Feb 43 Feb 44 
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Table 13. Showing the willingness and ability of the 
relatives of the destitutes to repatriate 


' them. 

Particulars Family units p.e. of 

_ concerned totals 

Relathes willing but unable 55 34 

„ unwilling but abie 3 2 

r „ and unable 101 64 

Total 159 100 


Table 14. Showing the extent of cultivable land 
lying fallow in different period. 


Crop Season 


Tote! cultivable 
bol dings if all p o 


of total 
holding 


Aman 1942-43 1 0-54 

'Aus 1943.44 46 29-04 

Aman 1913-44 32 12-78 


63-30 

36-54 

24-72 


1 

79 

52 


ANOTHER UNDECLARED WAR AGAINST CHINA 

By A STUDENT OF CHINESE AFFAIRS r 


Since the middle of October, every one has noticed the 
barrage of Anglo-American press propaganda against 
Ghina. Almost all the leading and influential papers in 
jne U.K. and U.S.A. and even in Russia have made 
the most violent and wildest accusations against the 
Chinese' Government. Of these charges the most out- 
standing are : 1. The Central Government’s army has 
been virtually out of war : 2. many so-called Chinese 
victories had never occurred ; 3 the only army showing 
any fight is the Chinese Communists ; 4. both 
Generalissimo Chiang and the Kuomintang are reluctant 
to make use of their armies and lend-lease materials, 
as they want to save them intact for use against the 
Communists after Japan has been defeated ; 5. trading 
in contraband has been going on between occupied and 
tree China ; 6. official corruption, profiteering and in- 
flation have become increasingly acute ; 7. democracy 
does not exist in China, or to put it more strongly, 
China is heading for fascism, etc Whether these 
charges have any connection with the Churchdl-Stahn 
nieetmg which came before, or the recall of General 
Stilwell which came after, or the Communist propa- 
pnda campaign which has been undertaken recently 
to overshadow the Central Government for a further 
expansion of their military power and international 
prestige, or the utter ignorance of the foreign corres- 
pondents of the historical background of China, it is 
5®* ffie intention of the present arfiefe to discuss. 
•However, the allegations that have been made by 
responsible journals against a country which is not only 
considered as an ally and one of the big four, but also 
fought the hardest and the longest against one of 
the big powers with ridiculously inadequate arms are 
unfortunate and distressing at' a moment when it ’s 
suffering severe losses as a result of overstrained exhaus- 
tion. Furthermore, the public in the allied countries 
are bound to feci extremely pessimistic and dis- 
heartened and consequently susceptible to any rumour 
that the fifth-columnists may take advantage of the 
situation to spread. 

. 1 _ Central Government’s army virtually out of tear: 
This indictment throws a dark hint that the Central 
Government’s army is having an armistice with Japan 
^ith a view to coming to an agreement. “The War and 
Working Class” of Russia openlv stated that there ^ 
armistice on many fronts in China. It is hardly con- 
ceivable how China who has never had the minimum 
requirements of war to wrest the initiative from the 
enemy can be expected to launch expeditions on all 
fronts and at all times As a matter of fact, even the 
enemy could not afford to dissipate hi3 strength on all 
fronts nt the same time. At anv rate, the mere fact that 
hehting is not going on on all fronts in China cannot 
blot out the 5000 raids skirmishes and guemlla war- 
fares which were carried out by the Central Govern- 
*J)ent’a troops in 1913 alone (or 31,165 operations from 
J uly 1937 to May 1013). It has been more than a year 


that the Allies started their offensive in Burma. The 
fighting there has been spasmodic and fitful. At times, 
there is no fighting for days and months, then suddenly 
it flares up in one sector where the Allies have the 
initiative or vice versa. Does that suggest, m any way, 
that there has been an armistice between the allied and 
the Japanese forces ? The latest scene of battle in China 
is around Kwangsi Its historic city and capital, Kweilin, 
which has fallen to the Japs lately, was captured by 
them once before but they had to give lt^up after the 
persistent blows of the Chinese defenders. This capital 
city has been threatened time and again, and this time 
the enemy is more determined than ever because of 
the uncomfortable situation that has been created in 
the Pacific by the onward push of the Allied forces 
The=e defenders are part of Central Government’s army, 
and the same old Chinese soldiers who have fought for 
over seven years. They are fighting the Japanese, who 
are attempting to establish overland communication, in 
order to cut the latter’s contact with the South Seas via 
the Asiatic continent If the Central Government's army 
was virtually out of war, the Japanese should have 
established their overland communication long rfgo. The 
fact that they have not been able to do so is sufficient 
proof that they have encountered a very stiff and 
determined resistance from the Central Government’s 
troops. The Japanese are quite desptrate about 
it and so are ffse Chinese. so ranch so tfiaf 
the Japanese have mobilized an unprecedented 
number of troops, particularly from Manchuria, With a 
view to achieving this objective in a short period of 
time, while the Chinese, on the one hand, builds up 
"man-walls” throughout the most strategic points m 
China and on the other rushes to complete the link be- 
tween the Burma and the Salween Fronts against mon- 
soon. The sacrifice falls undoubtedly heavier on the 
Chinese than on the Japs. But at the histone hour of the 
momentous decision to enter into war with Japan, the 
Chinese Government had repeatedly assured the people 
that regardless of whatever reverses, losses and sacrifices, 
the war would go on even if the Gov emment should be * 
forced to move into Srakiang or Tibet, In these seven 
years of war, the Government has moved its capital 
from Nanking to Hankow and from Hankow to 
Chungking without for a minute budging a single point 
from its fir«t decision. To charge, therefore, that China 
has concluded an armistice or carried on peace nego- 
tiations with her enemy on account of the recent re- 
verses exposes nothing but the ignorance of he 
journalists. 

2. Many so-called Chinese victories had never 
occurred : This charge is not only a malicious libel, 
but a crude niece of mendacious propaganda usually 
heard over the enemy radio The Chinese,, though 
noorly armed and organized in comparison with the 
Japanese, have n evert help's earned their hard-fought 
victories in the course of the seven years. One of the 
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to Jive as well as to fight. They must get these things 
from wherever they can. Is it not politically, economi- 
cally and strategically advisable to secure them from 
occupied territories, whenever possible ? It is denying 
the enemy and helping the Chinese war effort at the 
same time. And it was solely on this score that the 
Government has cot prohibited the importation of all 
necessary articles and war materials from Japanese 
occupied areas. 

6. Official corruption profiteering and inflation 
have become increasingly acute : These trree evils ere 
interacting and cumulative in effect. Once the inflation 
is started, profiteering follows. And when the people’s 
livelihood is threatened, corruption becomes almost 
inevitable. It may be recalled that during the first four 
years of war, the official corruption in the free China 
areas had never presented much of a problem But with 
the fall of Hongkong and later the blockade of the 
Burma road, the skyrocketing prices in the interior 
have continued to foster corruptions and profiteering 
very much to the discomfiture of the Central Govern- 
ment. The leaders of the country have done and are 
doing their best to grapple with the situation. Personal 
appeals, severe measures of control and capital punish- 
ments seem to be ineffective in putting an end to all 
the ill-practices, when people’s daily livelihood is 
endangered The upward revision of salary scales has 
only served to push the price-level higher and higher, 
leaving in its wake a gap between them wider than 
ever. President Chiang in the opening session of the 
People’s Political Council this year said : “The diffi- 
culties we face are not surprising since we had not in 
the. past 30 years, laid a solid foundation for militaiy, 
political, economic and scientific development. A for- 
midable enemy attacked us at a time when our recons- 
truction had not fully begun. Upon a country little 
developed in light and heavy industries the ravages of 
war have naturally had telling effects. Furthermore, our 
communications have been cut and we have had neither 
time nor wherewithals for making repairs and replace- 
ments. Consequently we have experienced shortages in 
military supplies and materials Added to all these 
difficulties has been the fact that we are looselv 
organized socially . . . Whereas we have remained 
strong in spirit after a prolonged war, our resources 
have been reduced as time went on. Dunne recent 
months these weaknesses have become particularly ap- 
parent. This we should not try' to conceal but endeavour 
to. correct.” It is very clear, therefore, that all the'e 
things are only the natural consequences of circums- 
tances which are rather beyond the control of the 
Chinese Government. The only sensible and construc- 
tive ^contribution which China’s allies can make now :s 
not just to criticise but to open up a sea route to China 
as soon as possible. 

7. Democracy does not exist in China : Some of 
the journalists outcried that Stflwell’s recall was a poli- 
tical triumph of the moribund anti -democratic regime 
that was more concerned with maintaining its political 
supremacy than driving the Japs from China; that there 
is no freedom of speech, etc . etc. These commentators 
seemed to have overlooked that the revolutionary aim 
of the Chinese Government has always been to build 
a democracy in China. President Chiang once reminded 
ns : “Our revolution and reconstruction aim at the 
realization of a San Min Cbu I democratic government 
OnJv the day the constitutional government i3 ’realized 
wav be regarded as the day when the work Dr. Snn 
handed down to us is completed. There would have 


been no revolutionary sacrifices and struggles during 
the last 50 years if we had not worked for the realization 
of democracy." It is a great misfortune that China was 
stopped short in her march toward democracy by the 
cruel hand of Japan. However, the Government has not 
been disappointed and has repeatedly promised to 
institute the democratic form of government one year 
after the war. It has also set about feverishly educating 
and organizing the people in order to prepare them for 
a real democracy. 

It is necessary to add that the Chinese people are 
essentially democratic, individualistic, and liberal. By 
their very nature, they will never choose the fascist or 
the communistic pattern of government, nor will they 
allow it to have a lasting foothold except under military 
compulsion. The present Chinese censorship system is 
far more lenient than that in the Chinese Communist 
area, because while the Kuomingtang newspapers have 
always been prohibited in the Chinese Communist area, 
the Communists can freely publish their newspaper in 
Chungking. It is also more rational than that in the 
U.S. or Great Britain in that it only discriminates 
against the destructive criticisms either against China 
or her allies, and for this reason the scandalous nnd 
libellous accusations against the allies can appear in 
abundance in the newspapers in the U.S. and Great 
Britain but not m those in China. 

It is afso interesting to note that although the 
Chinese Government has never claimed to have attained 
any degree of demo'cracy. it nevertheless is the most 
democratic form of a coalition government ever known 
in history Men of all political shades and parties are 
represented in the present government and have co- 
operated well bevond expectation. Men like Gen. Fen 
Yu-h«iang, Gen Yen Hsi-shan Gen. Li Tsung-jen, Gen. 
Pai Chune-hsi Gen Chen Chi-tang, Mr. Tsou Lu, 
Admiral Shen Hung-lieh, Mr. Sun To, Mr. Liang Han- 
tsoo and hundreds of others are holding responsible 
positions either in the cabinet or in military fields. Even 
the Communists have their representatives in he 
Peonle’s Political Council With the present cabinet re- 
shuffle. it is hoped that the Chinese Communists will 
once and for all relinquish their traditional policy of 
ever-inflating their demands and submit themselves to 
the united military command under Generalissimo, 
thereby gptting themselves entitled to a full and active 
share of all the government and military responsibilities. 
Through this sincere mutual concession and co- 
operation it is also honed that the bitter days of fight- 
ing mav be shortened and the democracy may be 
achieved in China, at an earlier date. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that ns far as the 
military situation is concerned, it has nearer been more 
alarming than during the fall of Nanking. It was in 
thore days entirely due to the extreme calmness rnd 
firmness of the Chinese leaders that had stopped the 
blitzkrieg adaance of the Japanese and thus saved the 
complete collapse of China. Unfortunately enough the 
persistent exposure in recent months of the weakness 
and seriousness in the Chinese military situation by the 
British and American correspondents commentators 
and political leaders has achieved nothing but to sti- 
mulate the bold attempts of the Japs on the one hand 
and to undermine the morale of the Chinese army on 
the o*her. Should such ridiculous action be allowed to 
continue unabatpd, it is obvious that not only the 
Chinese would have to suffer more heavilv than ever 
before, but the British and Americans would have also 
to stand a greater loss of life in this theatre of war. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MARXISM : 
By G. Plekkanov. Published by Sarasicati Library, 
C 18-19, College St. Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. S. 

This is a reprint of Eden and Ceden Paul's tran- 
slation of Plekhanov'g famous book on Marxism. 
PJekbanov was the political guru of Lenin about whom 
he wrote :.‘‘No one can become a conscious, real com- 
munist without studying — preci«ely studying — every- 
thing written by Plekhanov on philosophy; it is the best 
of all the international literature of Marxism.” 
Plekhanov’s Fundamental Prob'ems of Marxism *s 
mainly concerned with the philosophical and hi'toncal 
aspects of scientific socialism. This 13 his last and moot 
mature writing It is the mo«t brilliant and systematic 
exposition of Marxism and dialectic matenah>m. The 
publication of this book in India has now brought 
Plekhanov's masterpiece within easy reach of those 
who desire to gather an authentic knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of scientific socialism. 

D. Bcbman 


BENCALI 

ISLAM GAURAB (The Glory of Is’am) : By prof. 
Brajamnoar Roy, MA. Published by the i>ndharan 
Brahmo Samaj, 211, Comwallts blieet, Calcutta 
Price Re. J-S. 

At a time when the relations between Hindus and 
Mahomedans are daily becoming more and more 
strained, and the growing bitterness between the two 
communities is being fanned by various sinister influ- 
ences threatening the unity of India, the publication of 
this book will be welcomed by all lovers ol this 
country. The author seeks 10 give an account of the 
saLent events of Mahomet’s ble along with the main 
principles of his teachings. Besides describing he 
characteristic features of the Muslim faith, a» promul- 
gated by its founder, the author also relates the story 
of the Caliphates of Medina and Baghdad. A perusal 
of the book will show that the author has succeeded in 
his enterprise in a singular manner by producing a work 
Written m clear and graceful Bengali and within the 
compass of only one hundred pages and in an attractive 
and handy form. It supplies a real want as very few 
books in Bengali are available on the subject. 

Khan Shahib Ataur Rahman, M A., Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, Assam, who has contri- 
buted a short Foreword, states that ** the book is un- 
doubtedly a genuine appreciation of Islam, oners a 
refreshing reading and bears the impress of an unbiasca 
and sympathetic mind.” It is an instructive and usclui 
publication and will certainly be of help m dispelling 
the widespread ignorance on the subject that generally 
prevails among Hindus and Mahomedans alike, and m 
allaying the growing ill-will between the communities 
that prejudices progress as well as peace and prospen y. 

S vo lira Kcaura Lauuu 


world so that the arrows of affliction may bo trans- 
formed into Cowers of felicity.” The poet's artistry of 
expression and intensity of emotion are too well-known 
to need any comment. rispo-Tedana is humanity’s 
heart pu'verized with pain, but with its undying 
phoenix-like faith in the radiance and reality of 
ultimate j'oy. 

G. M. 

INT AUR RODE : By Shyamu Sannyasi. Published 
by Sahyogi Prakashan, Hirabagh, Bombay. Pp. SO. 
Price Re. 1-i. 

This book contains twenty-four short stories and 
sketches written in a simple language and lucid style. 
The themes are most'y taken from the lives of poor, 
illiterate and suffering people which make reading both 
interesting and informative. The treatment appears to 
be rather of a progressive trend, but is more of an 
emotional nature instead. 

M. S. Sencar 

TELUGU 

NARAYANA RAO : {The Andhra University Prite 
.Vovel). By Adiwt Bnpirnjn, Kulnpcctham, Guntur. 
Printed at Laxmi Potter press, Tenalt. Al' rights re- 
served by the author. Pp. 500. Price Rs. 2-S. 

The novel is predominantly moraliriic in tone. 
Varied topics of general interest are dealt with in th.a 
volume. Even though they contribute little to the 
development of the story or incidents, they are h ghly 
informative and educa'ive. And as such, they have a 
value of their own. The main theme — the marriage, 
separation and re-union of Nirayana Rao with the 
heroine of the book is interrupted several tiroes most 
unceremoniously by minor love episodes. Of the 
numerous characters. Narayana Rao is the mo«t lavishly 
portrayed one But Sarada, the heroine, is more subtle 
and interesting from the psychological point of view. 

In spite of its elaborately worked out descriptions 
which give an air of reality throughout, the book rufTcrs 
a good deal from lack of esrentisl dramatic touches. Even 
the ‘purple patches’ fail to give the necessary momentum 
to the stoiy. „ „ „ _ 

K. V. Scbea Rao 
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The Bengal Famine 

If the famine of 1770 1ms been described 
a? a blot on the escutcheon of British rule in 
India, the famine which appeared in Bengal 
in 1943 must be regarded as a thick coat of tar 
on that escutcheon, as it appeared after British 
rule in India had been left unhampered to do 
its work for just a little less than tuo centuries. 
-In the course of an article in The Calcutta 
Review Hemendra Prasad Ghosc observe? : 


Tlio denial policy was responsible fo» aggravating 
the situation and the outside world was kept in ignor- 
ance about the gran ordeal of the people of Bengal 
because of a lanunc which was not the result ot the 
caprice. of the clouds but was man-made. 

An analysis of the causes of the terrible famine in 
Bengal would go to show how it was the result of the 
action of man. Wo can Minimalist the uiiscs .ollowe 
(1) In Bengal we had an unsympathetic head ot the 
provmeo who ucchned to consult the collective wisdom 
of In's Mmisteis — one of whom icsigned m di'gust. A 
man who hoped to muddle through somehow and used 
the wur to justify Ins autocratic action, was at the helm 
of affairs in Bengal. He had not the experience and effi- 
ciency to anticipate things nor the courage to view them 
in their proper perspective and rririi.«e tin poignant 

po •bibUc jj (^ cntrP wo had a Gov ernor-Gcneral w ho'o 
Cabinet descended to that depth of degradat.on whrn 
neWMiawr coTrc-pondcnt® arc not allowed to send out 
exact news and true accounts of a tamme m the coun- 
hv IlJ declined to take the advice tendered by 
ri Yj ’ Sir \ N Sircar and Ivunwnr bn 

?3!sh Bra snd k who had been Members of lus Esc- 

hear ‘;{* d *_ i 5|J ia«t stages of exhaustion, lying on 

•ffiyfr picked up doily 

no information as districts but according to fairly 
from starvation 'Je dijnets, but n /, hon^nd* 
reliable sports eases of deaUv ejc This 

such districts ns £ 0 ™ 1 ' , 763 collated 

highly probable as in CMcuua lfl flnd AllRU , t 2 1 

bodies were remov ed between ^ wcb ^.^ont 

Of dcjlh. 2o .o 50. 1.™ 

each day in ihe (he^a't Bengal districts, Sit 

After visiting. one ot the t « ‘ t * on the 10th Bey- 

•klip'll'' 11 -tehiio proto “ folio- 8 :. , 

Icml'Cr. 1012, in nhich J c wi^ Farl dpur 1 noticed " 
“At one of tlokilcncn j e „ Bbindonc. 

l"W ■ 1 I'ri»”« .“P of cinncMUon: men Mid 

children in 1 he ^ , or „ w lh«t 

women crt'O h »‘' b S ™ ,-™ider strict medical MW- 
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those who had fallen by the wayside through shee 
exhaustion. A man after vainly wandering for ' 
collapsed on the door-steps of the Collector’s Court 
Room. As the body was being removed, a woman 
huddled in a corner pushed out a bundle and cried ‘take 
that also.’ It was her dead child. At a kitchen n woman 
had been walking every day more than a dozen miles 
to and from her home to take gruel to her sick and 
fvmi«hed husband.” 

Even such descriptions failed to create any im- 
pression on Lord Linlithgow, who cleverly compounded 
with his conscience by thinking that the responsibility 
for providing food for the famished w.t* not the Centra! 
Gov ernment’s. 

(3) A heartless Secretaiy* of State for India «•»' 
established in the India Office who denied his respon- 
sibility and gave to the Hou«c of Commons figures 
which were absolutely unreliable and created an im- 
pression m India which is that his idea* of responsibility 
militate against humanity. 

(4) In Bengal the people were at the mercy of iv 
Ministry' created by a Governor who is no more — a 
Ministry* winch evidently thought that mere commu- 
nique could combat a famine. 

On the 17th May, 15X13, there was a meeting at the 
foot of the Monument on Calcutta Maidan where 0) 
Sir Xazimuddin referred to the serious nee situation in 
the Province and expressed the hope that with the co- 
operation of the people of Bengal the new Ministry 
would be able to solve the problem. He pleaded fot 
tune and (2) Mr. T. C Goswaroi said that he believed 
that the hard days through which the people wen' 
passing on account of the soaring price* tcnuhl not ta*t 
more than two or three weeks. 

No wonder they did not cousider it neeesviry to 
collect figures of death due to starvation, and have not 
made neressary arrangements for the medical treat- 
ment of the people suffering from diseases due to 
starvation ana malnutrition. 

Who will be able to give reliable figures of death 
due to the famine in Bengal? 
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East-European Front 

The Nett* Review observes : 

The tempo of operations increased in lius*n and 
the Balkans, but their character was not quite clear 
from the information available Soviet attacks, and 
Xari withdrawals were all mixed up ; but on the whole 
most of the movement was due to Nazi withdrawal 
which the Soxict armies hustled here and there Tin 
stibrnisMon of Finland and the volle-Jacr of Rumania 
and Bulgaria had vitiated the former distribution of 
forces and compelled the Nazi High Command to fall 
back on the perimeter of the Deutschland Fcstwtq. 
East-Prussia was invaded at several points , satelh'e 
Hungary was caught between the Soviet trooi« ru-hmg 
into Slovakia and the Soxict, Rumanian, and Yugo-lax 
columns advancing from the west and the south. 
Movement warfare K in full swing in the Balkans, and 
military discretion keens the communique* deliberately 
out of date. 

Politics may have come in to complicate ttiategy . 
countries along the Baltic and m the Baltin- are 
organised politically as well as militant} . the Moscow 
press cautions simple Soviet -oldicrs ngnn*t the dan- 
gerous attractiveness of fashionable good'* in invaded 
countries, and the Soviet army remains quiet in the 
Warsaw suburbs, which it reached in July and where 
it waits for the fin il rompo e ition of the future Polish 

government. 

, further south, British troops hive captured several 
''lands of the Mediterranean and have landed in 
Jugoslavia and Greece in the rear of the Soviet Jmes 
to organise Greek relief and Bnti-h seeuntv 


War ami Oil 

Science and Cvltvre observe- * 

The old slogan that an army cannot march on empty 
*w»nacb now stands corrected as that an army cannot 
. ... on empty oil tank. Speaking of the Allied 
i!! 0ry . m f *‘ e lj st war, Lord Curzon said that the Allies 
•wain to victory on the wave of oil. The part played 
oil m the present global war of three dimension* m 
"nich highly mechanized units are carrying on relent- 
j" 3 campaigns on land, at sea. and in air need hardly 
2? overestimated. In his article in a recent issue of 
ethnology Review, Roland F. Beers quotes tome 
®2 res relating to military requirements for oils of 
TTi °n • ,c «rip»u)«w, .which make interesting reading. 

,? u.S. armed forces require approximately 50,000000 
** 0D? (250 galIons=l ton) of gasoline, fuel oil, lubri- 


cants, and other product* of petroleum every day. The 
U. S. Navy consumed over 1,000,000,000 gallons of oils in 
1912 and twice this amount in 1943 Figure for the 
current jear, although not quoted, will doubtless indi- 
cate .i much greater amount. A mechmized Arm' 
div i-ion on the move operating with a total lior*e-powei 
of about 200 000 con-nme* neirlv 18,000 gallon' of 
gt'olme per hour. 

We hive recent!}- heatd a good deal about 1,000 
plane* air raids over German}. A tingle air raid on 
Mich a *calc calls for a consumption of more than 

1.000 COO gallon* of gasoline and 30,000 gallons if 
lubricating oil. Evcrv Flying Foitress requires not less 
than 500 gallon' of gy-ohne It has further been esti- 
mated tint 3 pound-, of gasoline are needed to deliver 
one pound of bombs filled with petroleum explosive*. 

Tlie demand for petroleum m the military has be- 
<ome so heavy and exacting of late that even U. S A-, 
with her v ist resources of petroleum, increasingly find' 
it difficult to cope with it In 1943, the total consump- 
tion of oil in USA. amounted to 1,500000,000 barrel' 
(46 gallon'— 1 band). At the beginning of the present 
year die has been producing at the rate of 4,000,000 
bvrrol' a day Hot present pioduction rate is estimated 
ai 4,500000 barrel* a dav, which is, however, being 
maintained with gic.it difficulty. Some operators foresee 
tint in 1945 bet daily requirement of petroleum may 
develop into 5 000,000 barrels a da}. For the last few 
vejrs V S A failed to equalize her output rate with 
con-unapt ion rate and had to draw upon her reserve 
'lock' which are being steadily depleted In January 
1941 USA had in storage above the ground approxi- 
mately 263,000000 barrels of crude oil which declined 
to 249,000,000 barrels by Januaiy 1944. During the 
nine period, her heavy fuel oil stocks dwindled from 
86000000 barrels to 54,000000 and gasoline stocks from 

90.000000 to 78,000,000 barrels. Only her stocks of light 
tuel oil indicated a slight increase from 37,000,000 to 
39,000,000 barrels. For this growing deficit U S.A. ha' 
at present to depend on foreign sources of oil and on 
the possible discovery of new oil fields m her own 
territon. The article describes how intensively the 
search for new oils is now going on in U.S A. for 
which the -ervices of wildcatters as well as competent 
-dentist*, including geologists, physicists, chemists, 
electrical engineers, mathematicians, bacteriologists, bio- 
logi'ts. paleontologists, mineralogists, petrographers etc 
have been requisitioned on a large scale. Three hundred 
and fifty of these crews, numbering up to 15 per crew, 
are now engaged in their search for oil throughout the 
United States. The total annual outlay for exploration 
work i° now reported to exceed $350,000000 
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Tlie Employment of Negroes in 
United States War Industries 
The exigencies of wartime production and 
• the claims upon manpower have effected a 
marked change in the status of the Negro in 
war industries in the United States. Robert C. 
Weaver, Executive Director, Mayor’s Com-, 
mifctee on Race Relations Chicago, writes in 
the International Labour Review \ 

There are many accounts of the impediments to the 
employment of Negroes in war industries of the United 
States. All the ava.lable material reflects the fact that 
at the outset of the defence effort local *"hite male' nod 
female labour was absorbed and outside white workers 
were imported in centres of early defence activity «t 
the same time that the local Negro labour eupply was 
not tapped to any appreciable degree Few Negroes were 
trained for defence employment and * majority of 
semr-dciffed and skilled job' remained closed to them. 
Certain industries aircraft and rnachinetool in parti- 
cular, were openly discriminatory. Other industries, 
such as shipbuilding and ordnance, restripted coloured 
workers to the unskilled Jieaw dirtv occupations 
Lone after white women weie widely employed in war 
plant” Negro women were generally excluded 

It was. however, in 1942 that the beginnings in the 
trend towards Negro participation in war industries of 
the United States took place. In January 1912 non- 
whifa workers (at whom 05 per cent are Negroes) 
contributed only 3 per cent of the labour force in war 
plants; a year later they were 6-4 per cent of the total 
Since that time they hare made up approximately 7 
per cent of the war workers The reallv significant gains 
in employment and training were made m the second 
half of 1912 From July to December 1942 inclusive, 
approximately 60 000 Negroes entered pre-employment 
courses and 13 000 entered supplmentary courses The 
registration rate of Negro trainees trabled in the 
18th-month period from July 1941 to December 1942. 
Most significant is the fact that Negro pre-employment 
trainees were concentrated in machine shops aircraft 
and shipbuilding — oceupat’ons from which they had 
been almost entirely excluded in the earlier phases of 
the defence effort. In 1943 aver 112000 Negroes enrolled 
and completed war production training and related 
courses VT i 

Because of the earlier barriers to Negro employ- 
ment coloured workers did pot participate in the 
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mass migration to industrial centres in the earlier phases 
of the defence effort. When, however, relaxations 
occurred, there was a wave of Negro migration to urban 
communities. In some respects, it was Similar to the 
earlier movement dijrm? v the war of 1914-1918 
although it differed in two significant features. This 
time a large number of coloured men and women went 
to the west coast respond* to the mounting demands 
for war workers in that region, and thousands of rural 
Negroes moved to southern cities. The movement of 
Negroes into industrial centres is continuing and eems 
destined to keep up as long as there are manpower 
shortages in our northern and western centres of pro- 
duction 

Today there are brer 1,000,000 Negroes m war 
plants. Although the majority are concentrated in un- 
skilled jobs, a sizable prop irtion are m semi-skilled 

S bs and occupations calling for a single skill only. 

egroes have entered many aew occupations some are 
in joung industries, such as aircraft; others are in 
established industries which 1 ad traditionally been closed 
to them such as machine -OOl production; a large 
number are in industries in which it had been tradi- 
tional to limit Negro employment to unskilled and a 
few undesirable semi-skilled jobs In this latter category 
iron and steel, shipbuilding, and automobile manu- 
facturing constitute the most important examples. 
W r hile the most significant development incident to 
Negro employment is the rise in the number of coloured 
single-skilled and semi-skillei workers in industry, it is 
important to observe that some Negroes have achieved 
jobs as skilled workers 
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'nVJ .» *• ’* development lias been and i 

lJS !wn”S5 n nBd t 5! f COl °" r bar in . E0Ulher n industry 
concerned”' 

during the war. In other section* of the country' there 
; y ° cc "P;if ,ons , nuunoth firms, and a°fcw i£ 
diibtriCs which still remain closed to Necroc- Fon .htv 
of opportun.tv for upgrades <h *till th e ’cxce/umn 
nilher than the rule. And Negro women are Mill , l 
criminated against in many war P S, where female 
'i°« r l«‘ cn accepted. From the point of view of 
*2® D i CW rac,a l l ,! . lttcrns « n employment much 
progress has been made in the last four years- from 

™L P r° ,I i t r f * V - ,CW ° f ° L quaIit >' of opportunity without 
colour distinction, much remains to be done. The 
process of change continues in response to economic 
forces, and as long as the labour market remaps S 
tficre will be additional relaxations m the colour hno' 
Today when there is virtually full, employment of 
Negroes in our industrial centre,, the problem « one 
of securing in-plant training and upgrading for Ncgroe' 
already in war plants, transferring trained men fronfhJ. 
essential work, and expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for Negro women in industrial employment 


v, Underground Water* 

E. B. Bailey olCWes i„ the Journal oj thi 
Royal Society of ArU : 

It is interesting to give a thought to the natural 
history of the underground water of which wc re 
speaking Like the water of our surface streams and 
Jakes, where, of course, we readily see or can imagine 
movement, underground .water functions n« portion of 
a mighty current leading from skv to ocean. No part 
could maintain Itself indefinitely above sea level if cut 
off from replenishment. It is true that in certain ba-,in« 
wailed and floored with impermeable material, under- 
ground water might linger stagnant for what, to man- 
kind. might seem. eternity; but eventually it would he 
dissipated by subterranean evaporation, more slow, but 
no less sure, than the 6uba?riaJ evaporation responsible 
for di^pation of desert Jakes at the surface. 

There are some who think it dangerous to compare 
the circulation of underground and surface waters. 
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Similarly if a borrlmlnK r f u |/ J re ulong'ide the boat, 
the water m it’ witl™^ 1 * 1 10 a,I i ac ‘' nt water tabic. * 

exactly- as .IVishS om ii^’i 1 ,n ‘.° li > c a,r at ^ ^ 

pushing well *of (his tvno * "h 81 / xv,thin the boat. A 
examples in the w n * f wl . , « J artesian. after early 
Wells in which water r? e » C t -Artois, northern France. 

through an impermeable co^rT a P ermca blc formation 
are chssed as subTrtesian P wav to,Ilc * ,rfact ' » 
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